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THE  reign  of  this  kinff  does  not  make  so  inconsiderable 
a  figure  in  our  juridical  as  in  our  civil  history.  Not- 
withstanding the  weakness  of  the  executive  power,  the 
judicial  establishment  of  our  forefather^,  and  the  reforma- 
tion made  therein  by  Edward  L,  continued  unshaken.  In 
some  points  this  reign  has  an  advantage  over  all  the 
former,  when  viewed  by  a  modern  lawyer;  for  the  earliest 
report  of  cases  adjudged  in  court  is  the  Year-Book  of  this 
king.  This  opens  in  a  new  source  of  information,  which 
will  enable  us  to  pursue  our  inquiries  concerning  the 
progress  of  legal  knowledge  and  improvement  with  more 
certainty  and  effect. 

We  shall  divide  the  matter  of  this  reign  into  such  as 
is  furnished  by  statutes,  and  such  as  may  be  collected 
from  the  decisions  of  courts;  and  shall  beffin  with  the 
former.  ^ 

The  first  statute  in  this  reign  is  the  statutum  de  miUtilmSy 
which  is  said  to  be  not  probably  a  legislative  act,  but  a 
'writ  granted  by  the  king  in  time  of  parliament,  and 
entered,  by  his  direction,  on  the  record  ;  from  wnich  cir- 
cumstance this,  like  many  other  similar  instruments,  is 
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said  to  have  acquired  the  name  of  a  statute.*  In  addition 
to  the  burdens  of  tenure,  which  have  been  frequently 
mentioned,  there  was  one,  which  from  the  alteration  of 
times  and  circumstances  was  becoming  very  grievous.  It 
was  held  as  a  consequence  of  the  military  system,  that 
every  one  possessed  of  a  fcedum  militare,  should  suscipere 
arma  militaria,  that  is,  take  upon  him  the  order  of  knight- 
hood, or  what  was  more  desirable  to  those  who  exacted 
this  casualty,  pay  a  tine  in  lieu  of  it. 

We  have  not  yet  met  with  any  regulation  for  ascertain- 
ing what  should  be  the  parcel  of  land  to  constitute  a 
knight's  fee ;  and  probably  it  had  been  various  at  difterent 
times,  depending  upon  the  pleasure  of  the  crown  and  the 
compliance  of  tne  people.  As  this  was  the  measure  for  a 
particular  mode  of  raising  money,  it  was  material  that  it 
should  be  defined  with  certainty.  On  the  occasion  of  a 
new  levy,  it  was  now  thought  convenient  that  directions 
should  be  given  for  the  government  of  the  king's  oflicers 
in  collecting  this  revenue,  as  was  done  by  this  writ;  in 
which  the  king  granted^  in  the  first  place,  a  respite  to  all 
those  who  ought,  but  had  omitted  to  become  knights, 
and  were  then  distrained  ad  arma  militaria  suscipienda. 
Further,  it  directed,  that  if  any  complained  in  the  chan- 
cery that  he  was  distrained,  and  had  not  land  to  the  value 
of  twenty  pounds,*  in  fee,  or  for  term  of  his  life,  and  was 
ready  to  verify  that  by  the  country,  then  some  discreet 
and  lawful  knights  of  the  county  should  be  written  to,  in 
order  to  make  inquisition  of  the  matter;  and  if  they 
found  it  to  be  so,  he  was  to  have  redress,  and  the  distress 
was  to  cease.  Again,  where  a  person  was  impleaded  for 
the  whole,  or  for  such  a  part  of  his  land,  that  the  re- 
mainder was  not  of  the  value  of  £20,  and  he  would  verify 
the  fact,  then  also  the  distress  should  cease  till  that  plea 
was  determined.  A^ain,  where  a  person  was  bound  in 
certain  debts  stalled  in  the  exchequer,  at  a  certain  sum  to 
be  received  thereof  annually,  and  the  remainder  of  his 
land  was  not  worth  £20  per  annum,  the  distress  was  to 
cease  till  the  debt  was  paid.  None  was  to  be  distrained 
ad  arma  militaria  susdpienda^  till  the  age  of  twenty-one ; 
nor  any  on  account  of  land  which  he  held  in  manors  of 

^  2  Inst.,  593.     Vidi  vol.  i.,  c.  ii.,  and  vol.  ii.,  c  viiL 
'  Vide  vol.  ii.,  c.  iz.    This  was  the  value  by  which  persons  were  then  sum- 
moDed  to  attend  the  king  in  his  foreign  war. 
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the  ancient  demesne  of  the  crown,  as  a  sokeman ;  consid- 
ering that  those  lands  must  pay  a  tallage,  when  the  king's 
lands  were  tallaged. 

With  respect  to  those  who  held  land  in  socage  of  other 
manors,  and  who  performed  no  servitium  forinsecum^^  the 
rolls  of  chancery  in  the  times  of  the  king's  predecessors 
were  to  be  searched,  and  it  was  to  be  ordered  accord- 
ing to  the  former  custom :  the  same  of  clerks  in  holy 
orders  holding  any  lay  fee,  who  would,  if  laymen,  be 
liable  to  become  knights.  No  one  was  to  be  distrained 
for  his  burgages,  though  they  were  of  the  value  of  twenty 
pounds  or  more.  Those  who  ought  to  become  knights, 
and  who  had  had  their  land  only  a  short  time ;  those  who 
were  extremely  old,  or  had  any  infirmity  in  their  limbs ; 
or  alleged  that  they  had  some  incurable  disease,  or  the 
impediment  of  children,  or  law-suits,  or  other  necessary 
excuses  ;  such  persons  were  to  appear  before  two  commis- 
sioners appointed,  and  make  fine  before  them ;  and  these 
commissioners  were  to  take  discretionary  fines  from  such 
disabled  persons,  by  way  of  composition.  Thus  was  pro- 
vision made  for  the  due  payment  of  one  of  those  casualties, 
which  was  supported  under  pretence  of  defending  the 
realm,  while  the  extreme  rigour  of  these  exactions  was 
somewhat  abated. 

There  is  another  act  of  the  same  year,  called  statutam  de 
franaentibus  prisonam.  It  appears  by  our  old  ^  ^^ 
law,^  that  a  prisoner,  for  whatever  cause,  break-  /ran"m«6uS  \ 
ing  out  of  the  king's  prison,  was  esteemed  '"''*^"^ 
guilty  of  felony.'  &.  the  23d  of  Edward  I.  an  act  was 
passed  in  the  very  words  of  this  we  are  now  going  to 
speak  of,  making  some  alteration  therein.  That  act  is 
not  in  our  printed  books ;  and  this  of  1  Edw.  II.  probably 
was  nothing  more  than  a  recital  and  affirmation  of  the 
former,^  but  has  had  the  success  to  reach  posterity,  and 
render  the  former  unnecessary,  and,  therefore,  forgotten. 
This  act  ordained,  that  none  from  thenceforth,  who  broke 
prison,  should  have  judgment  of  life  and  limb  for  break- 
ing prison  only,  unless  the  cause  for  which  he  was  taken 

*  Vide  vol.  ii.,  c.  v. 
*Ibid.,  c.  ix. 

'  A  provision  was  made  in  the  last  reisn,  to  restrain  the  too  hasty  punish* 
ment  of  gaolers  for  escapes  of  felons.     Vide  voL  ii.,  c.  ix. 
«  2  Inst,  589. 
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and  imprisoned  required  such  a  judgment,  if  he  was  law- 
fully convicted  thereof. 

In  the  second  year  of  this  king  there  is  a  public  instru- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  statute  of  Articuli 
super  Chartas;  and  in  the  following  year  another,  entitled, 
Literce  patentes  super  prists  bonorum  cleri^  for  observing  a 
statute  made  in  the  last  reign,  in  protection  of  religious 
societies,  and  ecclesiastical  men,  against  the  taking  of 
their  goods  without  their  consent.^  In  the  7th  year  of 
the  king  there  are  two  acts  entitled,  one,  Ne  quis  occasio- 
netur  pro  reditu;  the  other,  Pro  captione  et  morte  Petri  de  Gav- 
eston;  after  which,  in  the  9th  year,  is  the  famous  statute 
made  at  Lincoln  called  Articvii  cleri. 

This  act  was  to  adjust  some  of  those  ecclesiastical 

stotuteof  claims  of  cognizance  which  have  been  so  often 
AHiadi  curi.  mentioned  (a).  We  have  seen  what  had  been 
attempted  by  the  clergy,  in  the  last  and  the  preceding 
reigns,  towards  confirming  their  ancient  claims  of  judica- 
ture; and  the  manner  in  which  the  legislature  pleased  to 
interpose,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  make  some  adjustment 
or  compromise  in  a  matter  of  so  much  concern,  both  to  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  polity.*  Thus  did  this  dispute  rest 
till  the  present  parliament,  when  Walter  Reynolds,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  a  person  in  great  esteem  with  the 
king,  preferred  in  the  name  of  himself  and  the  clergy, 
the  following  sixteen  articles,  and  received  bv  authority 
of  parliament  answers  seriatim  to  every  one  of  them. 

The  first  four  articles  were  these:  That  laymen  pur- 
chased prohibitions  generally  upon  tithes,  obventions,  ob- 
lations,  mortuaries  (i),  redemption  of  penance,  violent 

{a)  Some  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  law  became  by  use  and  adoption  in- 
corporated with  the  common  law.  Thus,  the  Fourth  Council  of  Lateran  en- 
acted thJB  canon,  "Quicunque  reoeperit  aiiquod  beneficium  curam  habens 
animarum  annexam,  si  prius  tale  beneficium  habebat,  eo  sit,  ipso  jure,  pri- 
yatus:  et  si  forte  iUud  retinere  oontenderit  etiam  alio  spolietur.  Is  quoque 
ad  quern,  prioris  spectat  donatio,  illud  poet  reoeptionem  alterius  libere  con- 
ferat  cui  merito  viderit  conferendum.  (Note  (a),  to  Oibaon's  Codez,  tit 
XXX vii.,  ch.  1,  p.  904,  2d  ed.)  And  this  canon  was  recognized  by  tlie  courts 
of  law,  and  thus  became  incorporated  with  the  common  law  cf  the  land  (4  Mep., 
75  a).  The  constitution,  it  was  said,  operated  as  a  general  sentence  of  dep- 
rivation (Rex  V.  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  Year-Book,  10  Edw,  III.^  pt.  3,  fol. 
1).  The  law,  however,  was,  that  the  church  mast  be  void  before  a  new  pre- 
sentment could  be  made  (Smale's  case,  Year-Book^  17  Edw.  IIL^  fol.  59). 

(h)  The  terms  of  the  statute  are,  **Item,  si  rector  petKt  verfius  parochianos, 
oblationes,  et  decimas  debitas  et  consaetas,  vel  si  rector  agat  contra  rectorem, 

*  Fwte  voL  ii.,  c.  iz.  '  Ibid. 
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laying  of  hands  on  clerks  or  converts,  and  in  cases  of 
defamation,  where  spiritual  penance  was  the  proper  pun- 
ishment. To  these  the  king  answered  (conformably  with 
the  regulation  of  the  statute  of  Circumspect^  agatis)^  first, 
that  in  tithes,  oblatioits,  obventions,  mortuaries,  when 
they  were  propounded  under  those  names,  the  king's  pro- 
hibitions should  hold  no  place,  although  for  the  long 
withholding  thereof  they  might  be  estimated  at  a  sum 
certain ;  but  it  was  declared,  if  a  clerk  or  religious  man 
sell  his  tithes,  when  gathered  in  his  barn  or  otherwise,  to 
any  one  for  money,  and  the  money  was  demanded  before 
a  spiritual  judge,  the  king's  prohibition  should  lie ;  for 
by  the  sale,  the  spiritual  goods  were  made  temporal,  the 
tithes  being  turned  into  chattels.*  Secondly,  it  was  an- 
swered, if  there  was  a  contest  about  a  right  to  tithes 
founded  upon  a  right  to  the  patronage,  and  the  quantity 
of  such  tithes  amounted  to  the  fourth  part  of  the  goods 
of  the  church,  a  prohibition  was  to  lie ;  alluding  to  the 
writ  of  Indicavit^  that  has  been  so  often  mentioned.*  If  a 
prelate  enjoined  a  pecuniary  penalty  for  an  offence,  and 
that  penalty  was  demanded,  the  king's  prohibition  was  to 
lie ;  but  if  the  prelates  imposed  a  corporal  pain,  and  the 
person  to  be  so  punished  would,  of  his  own  accord,  re- 
deem such  pain  by  money,  a  prohibition  was  not  to  lie.' 
Thirdly,  it  was  answered,  when  violent  hands  were  laid 
upon  a  clerk,  the  amends  pro  molatd  pace  were  to  be  coram 

rege;  those  pro  excommunicatione  were  to  be  coram  prcelato^ 

___^ — i —  f 

de  decimis  majoribas  vel  minoribufl,  dummodo  non  petatur  quarts  pars  ya- 
loria.  Item,  si  rector  petat  mortuarium  in  partibus  ubi  mortuarium  dari 
conBueverit."  Similar  ezpresHions  are  used  in  the  rtatute  Artieuli  clerij  Ist, 
9  £dw.  II.,  c.  i.  *'  Imprimifl,  Laici  impetrant  prohibitiones  ingenere  super 
decimis,  ooventionibus,  oblationibus,  mortuariis''  (Stat,  of  Remm^  vol.  i.,  p. 
116^.  The  terms  obUUUmes  and  mortuariea  are  thus  explained  (2  In8t,t  491) — 
''Oolations  in  the  canon  law  are  thus  defined:  'Oblationes  dicuntur  qu»- 
cunque  a  piis  fidelibusque  Christianis  ofif^runtur  Deo  et  ecclesie,  sive  res 
Bolidie  sive  mobiles;'"  and  in  OihJa  Cod,,  784,  note  (g),  tit  xxx.,  c  10,  it  is 
Baid  "  Oblations  are  thus  described  by  Lyndwood  —  *  Accedentes  ad  solemnia 
nnbentium,  purificationes  mulierum,  mortuorium  exequias,  et  alias  Rolenni> 
tates  divinas  et  populares  solebant  aliquid  certum  oiferre.' ''  From  which 
castomary  offerings  the  fees  or  duties  now  payable  on  these  occasions  did 
probably  spring ;  and  it  is  added,  that  "  by  the  common  law,  as  well  as  by 
this  statute,  these  profits  are  recoverable  in  the  spiritual  court"  Then,  as  to 
mortuaries,  in  2  Tnse.,  491,  it  is  said,  *' Mortuarium  is  a  gift  left  by  a  man  at 
his  death,  pro  reoompensatione  subtractionis  decimarum  perBonalium  et  ob- 
lationum." 

»Ch.  1.  »  Fufe  voL  L,  c.  iiL,  and  vol.  ii^  c  x.  »Ch,2. 
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where  corporal  penance  mi^ht  be  enjoined ;  and  if  the 
offender  would  redeem  that  by  money,  paid  either  to  the 
bishop  or  the  party  grieved,  it  might  be  demanded  before 
the  bishop  (as  before  said),  and  the  prohibition  should  not 
lie.^  Fourthly,  the  prelates  were  to  have  power  of  correc- 
tion in  causes  of  defamation,  notwithstanding  a  prohibi- 
tion,* Most  of  these  points  had  been  before  considered 
by  the  legislature  in  the  statute  of  Circumspect^  agatis} 

The  next  may  be  considered  as  the  fifth  article,  and  was 
this :  That,  on  the  erection  of  a  new  mill,  if  tithe  thereof 
was  demanded  by  the  rector,  a  prohibition  of  the  follow- 
ing kind  used  to  go:  Quia  de  molendino  tali  hactenus  decimce 
non  fiierunt  solutce^  prohibemuSy  etc.^  et  sententiam  excommunU 
cationiSy  si  quam  h&c  occasione  promulgaveritis,  revoceiis  omninb. 
To  this  it  was  answered,  that  such  a  prohibition  never 
issued  with  the  king's  consent,  and  that,  in  future,  it 
should  never  go.* 

The  sixth  article  of  complaint  was,  that  when  anything 
of  spiritual  cognizance  had  been  determined  definitively 
before  the  spiritual  judge, and  had  passed  in  remjudicatam^ 
and  was  not  sus'pended  by  appeal,  and  afterwards  a  ques- 
tion was  moved  before  a  temporal  judge  between  the  same 
parties,  upon  the  same  thing ;  this  was  not  allowed  as  an 
exception  in  the  temporal  court.  To  this  it  was  answered, 
that  because  a  matter  was  discussed  before  ecclesiastical 
and  temporal  judges  diver  sis  rationibus  (as  in  the  case  of 
laying  violent  hands  on  a  clerk),  therefore,  notwithstand- 
ing any  judgment  in  the  spiritual  court,  the  king's  court 
might  discuss  it,  if  the  party  should  think  proper  to  bring 
it  there.*  The  seventh  article  complained,  that,  when 
persons  were  excommunicated,  the  king's  letter  used  to  be 
sent  to  the  ordinaries,  commanding  them  to  absolve  them 
by  a  certain  day  ;  or,  otherwise,  that  they  should  appear 
and  show  for  what  cause  they  excommunicated  them  (a). 

A 

(a)  Excommunication  at  this  time  was  a  disability  to  any  legal  proceeding 
bj  the  party,  though  not  to  a  criminal  prosecution.  Thus  there  is  this  case 
in  the  reign  of  Exiward  III. :  Margaret  le  Home  brought  an  appeal  of  rob- 
bery against  the  chantor  of  Canterbury,  whose  counsel  pleaded  that  the  ap- 
pellant was  excommunicated,  and  produced  the  letters  of  the  bishop.  To 
which  the  court  said  that  they  would  adjourn  the  case  until  she  had  got  abso- 
lution, **  tanque  el  aiet  purchase  abeolucion."    The  counsel  for  the  prisoner 

iCh.3.  »Ch.4.  •  Fufe  vol.  ii.,  c.  x.  *Ch.6. 

*  Ch.  6.  This  point  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly  established  in  the 
famooB  case  of  the  Duchess  of  Kingston. 
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To  this  it  was  answered,  that  such  a  letter  should  not  is- 
sue in  future,  unless  where  the  king's  liberty  was  injured 
by  the  excommunication.^ 

The  remainder  of  these  articles  was  as  follows: 
Eighthly,  it  was  complained,  that  the  barons  of  the  ex- 
chequer, not  content  with  claiming  for  themselves  the 
privilege  of  not  answering  to  any  complaint  out  of  that 
court,  extended  it  to  their  clerks  in  office  there,  who  were 
summoned  either  ad  ordines  or  ad  residentiam;  and  that 
they  inhibited  diocesans  from  calling  them  to  judgment, 
BO  long  as  they  were  in  the  exchequer,  or  in  the  King's 
service.  To  this  it  was  answered,  that  it  was  the  kind's 
pleasure,  that  such  clerks  as  attended  in  his  service,  should, 
if  they  offended,  be  corrected  by  their  ordinary,  as  other 
persons ;  but  that,  so  long  as  they  were  occupied  about  the 
exchequer,  they  should  not  be  bound  to  residence ;  and  it 
was  further  added,  by  the  direction  of  parliament,  that  it 
had  been  used,  time  out  of  mind,  for  the  king's  clerks  who 
were  employed  in  his  service,  during  the  time  of  their 
service,  not  to  be  compelled  to  keep  residence  at  their 
benefices.'  The  ninth  complains,  that  the  king's  officers, 
as  sheriffs  and  others,  entered  into  the  fees  of  the  church 
to  make  distresses,  and  sometimes  took  the  parson's  beasts 
in  the  king's  highway,  where  he  had  no  land  but  such  as 
belonged  to  the  church.  To  this  it  was  answered,  that 
such  distresses  should  not  in  future  be  made,  either  in  the 
king's  highwav,  or  in  the  ancient  possessions  of  the 
church,  but  only  in  such  as  were  newly  acquired  to  the 
church.*  A  similar  provision,  as  to  distresses  in  the 
highway,  had  been  made  by  the  statute  of  Marlbridge;* 
and  as  laymen  were  entitled  to  an  action  upon  that  stat- 
ute, the  parson  might  have  an  action  on  this  for  distrain- 
ing in  the  highwav. 

The  tenth  article  of  complaint  was,  that  when  persons 
fled  to  a  church,  and  abjured  the  realm,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  realm,  laymen,  or  their  enemies,  would 

urged  that  he  ought  to  go  quit  until  she  was  absolyed ;  but  the  court  said, 
Dot  so,  as  he  was  a  priiwner  he  should  not  go  quit  unless  acquitted  or  main- 
prized;  and  so  he  found  mainprize  until  a  certain  day,  eitiededie  in  diem 
qtunuque  muLier  absolvator  ( Year-Book,  Edw,  IIL,  fol.  63,  pt  33). 

*  Ch.  7. 

*  Ch.  S.  There  was  a  writ  entitled  De  nan  retidentid  derid  regis,  Beg.| 
68  b. 

»  Ch.  ».  ^Vvde  voL  IL,  c.  viiL 
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pursue  them,  and  take  them,  if  they  were  out  of  the 
king's  highway;  so  that  they  were  hanged  or  beheaded, 
as  persons  who  has  broke  the  condition  of  their  abjura- 
tion. Further,  that  while  they  were  in  sanctuary,  in  the 
church  or  churchyard,  they  were  kept  so  closely  by  per- 
sons in  arms,  that  they  could  not  go  forth  on  the  calls  of 
nature,  or  to  provide  themselves  with  victuals.*  To  this 
it  was  answered,  that  those  who  abjured  the  realm,  were, 
so  long  as  they  continued  in  the  common  way,  in  the 
king's  peace,  and  should  not  be  disturbed  by  any  one ; 
and  while  they  were  in  the  church,  their  keepers  were  not 
to  continue  in  the  churchyard,  unless  some  necessity,  or 
the  danger  of  an  escape,  required  it :  while  they  we're  in 
the  church,  they  were  not  to  be  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
flying  from  thence,  but  should  be  supplied  with  what  they 
wanted,  and  be  permitted  to  go  out  on  their  occasions.  The 
king  was  willing,  likewise,  that  thieves  or  appellors  might, 
when  they  pleased,  confess  their  oifences  to  priests;  out 
confessors  were  to  take  care  that  they  did  not  erroneously 
inform  such  appellors.  The  eleventh  article  complains 
of  some  instances  in  which  religious  men  had  long  been 
oppressed,  and  which  were  provided  for  by  a  statute  made 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  reign.^  The  king  now  an- 
swered, that  the  said  statute  should  be  observed ;  and  the 
like  remedy  was  to  be  pursued  in  cases  of  corodies  and 
pensions,  obtained  by  compulsion,  whereof  no  mention 
was  made  in  that  statute.' 

The  twelfth  article  says,  that  if  any  one  of  the  king's 
tenure  was  called  before  the  ordinary  out  of  the  parish 
where  he  lived,  and  was  excommunicated  for  manifest 
contumacy,  and,  after  forty  days,  a  writ  issued  to  take 
him,  such  person  would  pretend  a  privilege  that  he  ought 
not  to  be  cited  out  of  the  town  or  parish  where  his  dwell- 
ing was ;  and  for  that  reason,  the  king's  writ  for  the  taking 
of  him  was  denied.  To  this  it  was  answered,  that  it  never 
was,  nor  ever  should  be,  denied.*  The  thirteenth  article 
prayed,  that  spiritual  persons  presented  by  the  king  to 
church-benefices  (if  refused  admission  by  the  bishop, 
either  for  want  of  learning,  or  other  reasonable  cause), 

*  Vide  vol.  ii.,  c  viii. 

'  Vide  vol.  il.,  c.  ix.    And  also  a  writ  for  the  aame  purpose,  vide  yoL 


11.,  c  z. 
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might  not  in  such  case  be  under  the  examination  of  lay 
persons,  as  had  been  lately  attempted,  contrary  to  the 
canons,  but  should  sue  for  redress  to  the  spiritual  judge. 
To  this  it  was  answered,  that  the  ability  of  a  parson  pre- 
sented to  a  benefice  was  to  be  examined  by  the  spiritual 
judge ;  and  so  the  law  had  always  been.^  The  fourteenth 
article  prays,  that  elections  to  vacant  dignities  might  be 
free.  To  this  it  was  answered,  that  the  statutes  made  in 
such  case  should  be  observed,^  alluding  to  the  stat.  3  Edw. 
L,  ch.  5.* 

The  two  remaining  articles  relate  to  the  immunity 
claimed  for  the  persons  of  clerks  in  cases  of  felony.  The 
fifteenth  says,  though  a  clerk  ought  not  to  be  judged 
before  a  temporal  judge,  nor  .anything  done  against  him 
that  concerned  life  or  member,  yet  temporal  judges  caused 
clerks  fleeing  to  a  church,  and  perhaps  confessing  their 
•  ofiTences,  to  abjure  the  realm ;  so  that,  though  they  could 
not  properly  be  their  judges,  yet  by  admitting  their  abjura- 
tion, the  temporal  judges  put  tnem  in  danger  of  death, 
if  after  such  abjuration  they  were  found  within  the  realm. 
To  this  it  was  answered,  that  a  clerk  fleeing  to  a  church 
for  felony,  should  not,  if  he  afiSirmed  himself  to  be  a  clerk, 
be  compelled  to  abjure ;  but,  on  yielding  himself  to  the 
law  of  the  land,  should  enjoy  the  ecclesiastical  privilege, 
as  had  long  been  used.^  The  sixteenth  article  was  on  the 
like  cause  of  complaint ;  and  states,  that  though  a  con- 
fession of  a  crime  before  a  person  who  was  non  Judex  should 
not  be  good,  nor  suflScient  to  ground  process  and  sentence 
upon ;  yet  some  secular  judges  admitted  clerks  who  were 
not  liable  to  their  jurisdiction,  and  who  were  charged 
before  them  of  theft,  robbery,  and  homicide,  to  confess 
their  offences,  and  accuse  others  (that  is,  become  provors), 
and  then  would  not  deliver  such  provors  to  the  ordinary, 
when  demanded,  though  the  jndge  acknowledged  he  had 
no  authority  to  condemn  them.  Tb  this  the  king  answered, 
that  the  privilege  of  holy  church,  when  demanded  in  due 
form  by  the  ordinary,  should  not  be  denied  ;*  so  that 
clerks  were  not  to  be  compelled  to  abjure,  nor  were  to  lose 
their  clergy  by  becoming  provors. 

In  this  manner  was  the  grand  question  between  the 
ecclesiastical  and  temporal  courts,  as  it  were,  compro- 

iCh.  13.        »Ch.l4.       »FufovoLiL,cix.       *Ch.l6.       »Ch.ld. 
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mised  by  mutual  concessions,  and  settled  upon  a  foot  on 

which  it  has  stood  ever  since,  with  very  little  alteration ; 

the  provisions  of  this  act  being  the  rule  by  which  most 

of  tnese  points  were  afterwards  governed,  as  will  be  seen 

in  the  subsequent  part  of  this  history. 

In  the  same  year,  there  was  a  material  alteration  made 

in  the  old  judicial  constitution,  by  transferring 

Dominated  by  thc  appoiutmcut  of  shcrlffs  trom  the  election 

the  ju  ge«.     ^^  ^^^  people  ^  (who  were  confirmed  in  that 

Erivilege  by  a  statute  of  the  late  king)*  to  a  nomination 
y  the  judges.  It  was  complained  that  great  dama&:e  had 
been  sustained  by  the  king,  and  great  oppressions  by  the 
people,  owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  sherms  and  hundred- 
ors,  by  which  was  meant  builds  of  hundreds :  in  order 
therefore  to  avoid  the  like  in  future  it  was  enacted,  by 
statute  9  Edw.  11. ,  st.  2,  that  sheriffs  should  be  assigned 
by  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  barons  of  the  exchequer,  and 
justices ;  and  that  none  should  be  sheriff,  unless  he  had 
sufficient  land  within  the  county  of  which  he  was  sheriff, 
to  answer  to  the  king  and  his  people.  Further,  that 
nobody  who  was  steward  or  bailiff  to  a  great  lord  should 
be  made  sheriff,  unless  he  was  out  of  their  service,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  attend  the  execution  of  his  office  as  sheriff. 
It  was  also  enacted,  that  hundreds,  whether  they  belonged 
to  the  king  or  to  others,  should  be  kept  by  convenient  and 
able  persons,  who  had  sufficient  land  within  the  same 
hundred,  or  within  the  county  in  which  the  hundred  was ; 
and  they  were  to  be  assigned  by  the  chancellor,  treasurer, 
barons,  and  justices,  as  above  mentioned.  Hundreds  were 
to  be  let  to  hundredors  at  a  reasonable  rent,  so  that  they 
need  not  be  driven  to  extortion,  in  order  to  pay  an  exorbi- 
tant ferm ;  but  no  sheriff  or  hundredor  was  to  lease  his 
office  to  another,  in  ferm  or  otherwise.  The  execution  of 
all  writs,  which  came  to  the  sheriffs,  was  to  be  made  by 
the  hundredors  sworn  and  known  in  the  county,  unless 
there  was  any  default  in  the  hundredors,  and  then  by  other 
persons  meet  and  sworn,  in  order  that  people  might  know 
to  whom  to  sue  such  executions.     This  statute  was  sent 

^  We  httve  Been  what  oomplaint  there  was  of  the  extorUons  and  aboBes 
committed  by  the  elected  shenffs ;  the  experience  of  these  misdiieis,  probably, 
Justified  the  measure  of  taking  the  nomination  from  the  people,  and  placing 
It  in  the  crown.     Vide  voL  iL,  c.  z. 

*Vide  voLiLy  c.  iz. 
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to  all  the  sheriffs  in  England  (according  to  the  ancient 
mode  of  publishing  statutes,  at  least  such  as  were  of  a 
particular  nature),  accompanied  with  a  writ,  commanding 
them  to  cause  it  to  be  read  in  plena  comitatu,  and  to  be 
observed  in  all  points ;  besides  which  precaution,  it  was 
sealed  with  the  great  seal,  and  sent  to  the  treasurer  and 
barons  of  the  exchequer,  and  justices  of  both  benches, 
that  they  might  maintain  it  in  all  points. 

The  statutum  de  vicecomitiJbus^  et  aliis  de  viridi  cerd^  14  Edw. 
II.,  contrives  a  shorter  process  in  the  exchequer  to  compel 
sheriffs  to  make  acquittances  to  the  king's  debtors ;  and 
gives  some  direction  for  ordering  the  twenty-four  jurors 
m  attaints.  This  statute  also  was  sent  by  a  writ  to  the 
justices  dd  placita  coram  nobis  tenenda  assiffnatiSj  to  those 
also  of  the  bench,  and  to  the  treasurer  and  barons  of  the 
exchequer. 

To  return  to  the  order  of  time  from  which  we  are 
digressing.  In  the  10th  of  the  king  there  is  sututeof 
the  statute  of  Gavelet^  as  it  is  called.  Gavelet,  ^**^ 
or  Gaveletum^  is  explained  to  be  a  leasing^  or  letting^  to  pay 
rent ;  and  consnetmo  de  Gavelet,  was  when,  upon  a  rent  or 
service  being  withheld,  denied,  or  detained,  a  forfeiture 
of  the  tenement  followed.  This  was  originally  the  general 
law  of  feuds  in  England;*  but  being  elsewhere  softened 
into  a  distress,  remained  only  the  custom  in  Kent,  where 
lauds  were  held  in  gavelkind  ;  and  there,  when  no  distress 
could  be  found  on  the  land,  the  lord  might  seize  the  land 
itself  in  the  nature  of  a  distress,  and  keep  it  a  year  and 
a  day ;  within  which  time,  if  the  tenant  came  and  paid 
his  rent,  he  was  admitted  to  his  tenement;  if  not,  the 
lord  might  make  a  regular  entry  and  enjoy  it.*  The  pres- 
ent act  was  to  introduce  the  like  practice  into  the  city 
of  London ;  for  which  purpose  it  ordained,  that  where  a 

Ejrson  had  rents  issuing  out  of  tenements  in  the  city  of 
ondon,  and  such  rents  were  in  arrear,  he  might  distrain 
so  long  as  anything  was  to  be  found  in  the  fee ;  and  if 
there  was  nothing  which  could  be  distrained,  then  the 
teuant  might  be  impleaded  de  gavelet  by  a  writ  de  consue- 
tudinibus  et  servitiis.  If  he  denied  the  services,  the  plain- 
tiff was  immediately  to  name  his  secta,  consisting  only  of 
two  witnesses,  whose  names  were  to  be  enrolled ;  and  he 

^  Ftcb  vol.  iL,  c.  z.,  and  yoL  L,  c.  ii.  '  TenneB  de  la  Le^. 
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was  to  have  a  day  to  produce  them  at  the  next  hustings : 
if  the  witnesses  then  proved,  de  pleno  viau  et  avditUy  that 
the  plaintiff  had  at  any  time  received  the  rents  demanded, 
the  tenant  was  to  lose  his  fee  by  the  award  of  the  court, 
and  the  plaintiff  was  to  recover  the  tenements  in  demesne. 
If  the  tenant  refused  to  acknowledge  the  services,  and 
likewise  the  arrears,  the  arrears  were  to  be  doubled  by 
judgment  of  the  court,  and  the  tenant  was  to  give  to  the 
sheriff,  for  the  wrongful  withholding,  one  hundred  shil- 
lings, if  he  was  wortn  so  much.  If  the  tenant  did  not 
come  in  upon  due  summons,  in  the  hustings,  then  the  fee 
was  to  be  delivered  to  the  plaintiff  in  full  nustings,  to  be 
held  for  a  year  and  a  day ;  within  which  time  if  the  tenant 
came,  and  offered  to  satisfy  the  plaintiff  to  the  amount 
of  double  the  arrears,  and  the  sheriff  for  his  amercements, 
as  before  mentioned,  then  he  was  to  have  his  tenements 
again ;  but  after  the  year  and  day  the  lands  were,  by  judg- 
ment of  court,  to  remain  to  the  lord  of  the  fee  in  demense 
forever :  the  same  where  tenants  acknowledged  the  arrears, 
and  were  not  able  to  make  satisfaction. 

The  principal  statutes  of  this  king  which  have  not  yet 
been  mentioned,  are  the  statute  of  York,  12  Edw.  il., 
St.  1,  the  statute  of  essoins,  12  Edw.  IL,  st.  2,  the  stat- 
ute of  Carlisle,  15  Edw.  11.,  and  the  prcerogativa  regis^  17 

Edw.  n. 

It  was  designed  by  the  statute  of  York,  12  Edw.  II., 
St.  1,  to  supply  the  defect  of  some  former  laws  relating  to 
the  administration  of  justice.  It  was  found  inconvenient 
that  tenants  in  assizes  of  novel  disseisin  could  not  make 
attorneys;  it  was  therefore  ordained  that  they  should 
have  that  power,  with  a  saving,  however,  of  the  liberty 
to  plead  by  bailiffs  if  they  pleased,  as  had  been  the  prac- 
tice heretofore.^  Again,  it  was  agreed^  says  the  statute, 
that  when  a  charter,  quit-claim,  acquittance,  or  other 
writing  was  denied  in  the  king's  court,  wherein  witnesses 
were  named,  process  should  be  awarded  to  compel  such 
witnesses  to  appear,  as  had  before  been  used.  But  if  none 
of  them  came  at  the  great  distress  returned,  or  if  it  was 
returned  that  they  had  nothing,  or  they  could  not  be 
found,  yet  the  talking  of  the  inquest  was  not  to  be  de- 
ferred by  the  absence  of  such  witnesses.    If  the  witnesses 

^  Ch.  1.     Vide  vol.  ii^  c.  z. 
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came  at  the  great  distress,  and  the  inquest,  for  some  cause, 
remained  untaken,  the  witnesses  that  came  in  were  to  have 
the  same  day  given  them  as  was  assigned  for  taking  the 
inquest,  at  which  time,  if  the  witnesses  did  not  appear, 
the  issues  that  were  first  returned  upon  them  were  to  be 
forfeit.  The  taking  of  an  inquest  was  not  to  be  delayed 
on  account  of  the  absence  of  witnesses  living  within 
franchises,  where  the  king's  original  writ  did  not  run.^ 

An  alteration  was  made  in  the  order  of  taking  inquests 
by  nisi  prius.  We  have  seen  what  alteration  liad  been 
made  in  this  establishment  by  stat.  37  Edw.  I.,  st.  1,  ch.  4,' 
directing  that  inquests  should  be  taken  before  any  justice 
of  the  place,  associating  with  him  some  kmght  of  the 
county,  if  they  had  no  need  of  great  examination.  But 
it  was  now  directed,  that  inquests  and  juries  in  pleas  of 
land  that  required  no  great  examination,  should  be  taken 
in  the  country,  before  a  justice  of  the  court  where  the 
plea  depended,  associating  with  him  a^  substantial  man  of 
the  country,  knight  or  other;  so  that  a  certain  day  be 
given  in  bank,  and  a  certain  day  and  place  in  the  country, 
in  the  presence  of  the  parties,  if  the  demandant  prayed 
it.  As  to  inquests  and  juries  in  pleas  of  land  that  re- 
quired great  examination,  they  were  to  be  taken  in  the 
country,  in  the  above  way,  before  twojiLstices  of  the  bench  ;* 
and  the  justice  or  justices  were  to  have  power  to  record 
nonsuits  and  defaults  in  the  country,  at  the  day  and  places 
assigned,  as  before  mentioned.  What  they  had  done  in 
the  above  places,  was  to  be  reported  in  bank  at  a  day  cer- 
tain, there  to  be  enrolled,  and  judgment  to  be  given. 
However,  it  was  not  meant  that  such  inquests  and  juries 
should  not  be  taken  in  bank,  if  the  jurors  came.  It  should 
seem,  the  practice  now  had  become  for  the  venire  facias 
sometimes  to  be  made  returnable  in  bank,  preceding  the 
going  of  the  justices;  and  then,  upon  the  default* of  the 
jurors  in  bank,  a  habeas  corpora  or  distringas  issued  to  cause 
them  to  come  before  the  justices  in  the  country.  It  was 
enacted,  this  statute  should  not  extend  to  great  assizes. 

Further,  it  was  enacted,  that  a  justice  of  the  one  bench 
or  the  other,  associating  to  himself^  a  substantial  man  of 

*Ch.  2.  »  Fide  vol.  iL,  c.  x. 

*  So  the  expression,  procPhomef  rendered  by  the  translator  of  this  statate. 

*  Ch.  3. 

*  The  expression  in  the  original  is  the  same  as  in  the  former  chapter. 
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the  conntv,  knight  or  other,  at  the  request  of  the  plaintiff, 
should  taKe  inquests  upon  pleas  moved  b^  attachment  and 
distress,  and  have  power  to  record  nonsuits,  as  above  men- 
tioned, and  take  inquests  upon  defaults  there  made.  As 
to  assizes  of  darrein  presentment^  and  inquests  to  be  taken 
on  writs  of  quare  impedit,  they  were  to  be  ordered  accord- 
ing to  the  statute  of  Westm.  2:^  besides  which,  the  jus- 
tices were  to  have  power  to  record  nonsuits  and  defaults 
in  the  country,  and  to  give  judgment  thereupon,  as  they 
did  in  the  bench,  and  report  what  they  had  done  in  the 
bench,  where  it  was  to  be  enrolled.  If  it  hapoened  that 
the  justices  did  not  come  into  the  country  at  all,  or  not  at 
the  day  assigned,  yet  the  parties  and  the  jurors  were  to 
keep  tneir  day  in  bank  ;  *  that  is,  the  day  of  return  of  the 
venire  faciaSj  or  habeas  corpora^  according  as  the  inquest 
was  to  have  been  taken  in  the  country,  upon  the  one  or 
the  other. 

Ciomplaint  had  been  made,  that  the  returns  of  writs 
by  bailiffs  of  franchises  were  sometimes  changed  after 
tney  had  come  into  the  sheriff's  hands.  To  prevent  this, 
it  was  ordained,^  that  an  indenture  should  be  made  of  such 
returns,  in  the  names  of  bailiff  and  sheriff:  if  any  sheriff 
changed  a  return  so  delivered,  and  was  convicted  thereof 
at  the  suit  of  the  lord  of  the  franchise  (should  he  have 
suffered  any  damage  or  scandal  thereby),  and  at  the  suit 
of  the  party  who  had  sustained  any  loss  thereby,  he  was 
to  be  punished  by  the  king,  and  yield  double  damages  to 
the  lord  and  the  party  grieved.  It  was  also  ordained, 
that  sheriffs  and  other  bailiffs  who  received  the  king's 
writs  returnable  in  court,  should  put  their  own  names 
with  the  returns,  that  the  court  might  know  of  whom 
they  had  such  returns ;  and  if  the  name  was  left  out,  the 
person  neglecting  was  to  be  grievously  amerced. 

The  last  chapter*  of  this  statute  very  wisely  directs,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  office,  that  no  one  who  had 
the  office  of  keeping  the  assizes  of  wines  and  victuals 
should,  while  attendant  on  that  office,  deal  in  such 
articles.  This  act  is  deserving  of  notice,  as  it  directs  a 
method  of  prosecution  which  has  since  been  adopted  in 
many  similar  cases  of  breaches  of  a  positive  statute.  It 
directs,  that  if  any  one  was  convicted  thereof,  the  mer- 

»  FWi  vol.  ii.,  ex.  » Ch.  4.  »  Ch.  6.  *  Ch.  6. 
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cbandise  should  be  forfeited  to  the  king,  and  the  third 
part  of  it  given  to  the  person  at  whose  suit  the  trespasser 
was  attainted.  In  such  cases,  a  person  who  would  sue 
for  a  thing  so  forfeited,  was  to  be  received ;  and  the  chan- 
cellor, treasurer,  barons  of  the  exchequer,  justices  of  one 
bench  and  the  other,  and  justices  assigned  to  take  assizes, 
were  to  receive  such  plaints,  with  writ  or  mthout^  and  de- 
cide upon  them. 

These  are  the  regulations  made  by  the  statute  of  York, 
which,  like  that  of  Lincoln,  was  transmitted  to  the  sher- 
iffs and  justices  for  their  direction,  and  also  to  the  chan- 
cellor of  Ireland,  to  be  enrolled  in  the  chancery  there,  and 
to  be  sent  to  the  different  courts  and  the  several  counties, 
to  be  observed  in  all  points  the  same  as  in  England.^ 

The  statute  o&  essoins,  12  Edward  II.,  st.  2,  declares  in 
one  or  two  cases  where  an  essoin  should  lie,  and  where 
not,  and  more  particularly  where  the  essoin  de  ultra  mare^ 
and  de  servitio  regiSy  should  be  allowed;  in  all  which 
this  statute  seems  to  be  mostly  a  declaration  of  the  com- 
mon law.*  It  declares,  in  conformity  with  the  common 
law,  that  an  essoin  lay  not  where  the  land  was  taken  into 
the  king's  hands,^  nor  where  the  party  was  distrained  by 
his  lands ;  nor  where  any  judgment  was  given  thereon,  if 
the  jurors  came ;  nor  where  the  party  was  seen  in  the 
court.*  An  essoin  de  vUra  mare  lay  not  where  the  party 
had  before  been  essoined  de  Tnalo  veniendi;^  nor  where  he 
had  essoined  himself  another  day ;  nor  where  the  sheriff 
was  commanded  qubd  faciat  ipsum  venire.  An  essoin  de 
servitio  regis^  would  not  lie  where  the  party  was  a  woman, 
unless  she  was  a  nurse,  a  midwife,  or  commanded  by  writ 
ad  vejitrem  inspiciendurn ;  neither  did  it  lie  in  a  writ  of 
dower,  because  it  seemed  to  be  in  deceit  and  delay  of  riffht ; 
nor  did  it  lie  for  that  the  plaintiff  had  not  found  pledges 
de  prosequendo  ;  nor  where  the  attorney  was  essoined ;  nor 
where  tne  party  had  an  attorney  in  the  suit ;  nor  where 

^  Vide  Pickering's  Statutes, 

'  N.B.~The  ori^nal  and  translation  of  this  statnte  differ;  some  passages 
are  transposed,  and  some  which  are  in  the  latter  are  not  found  in  the 
former ;  these  differences  are  noted  in  Raffhead's  edition.  I  have  followed 
the  translation. 

•  Vide  voL  ii.,  c  viii, 

'  This  was  otherwise  at  common  law.     Vide  voL  i}.,  c  viiL 

•  Vide  yol.  ii.,  c.  viii. 

•  For  the  cases  where  this  essoin  would  lie  at  common  law,  vide  vol.  ii.,  c.  viii. 
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the  essoiner  confessed  he  was  not  in  the  king's  service ; 
nor  where  the  summons  was  not  returned,  nor  the  party 
attached,  for  that  the  sheriff  had  returned  wm  inventus ; 
nor  where  the  party  had  heen  another  time  essoined  de 
servitio  regiSy  and  had  not  put  in  his  warrant ;  nor  where 
he  was  resummoned  in  an  assize  of  mortauncestoTy  or  dar- 
rein presentment^  nor  because  such  a  one  was  not  named  in 
the  writ ;  nor  where  the  sheriff  was  commanded  qiibd 
attachiet  eum ;  nor  where  the  bishop  was  commanded  to 
cause  a  party  to  appear ;  nor  for  that  the  term  was  passed. 
An  essoin  wr  servitio  regis  w&b  to  be  allowed  after  the  grand 
cape  and  petty  cape,  and  after  a  distress  per  terres  et  caiallay 
which  latter  is  an  exception  from  the  general  rule  that 
was  just  before  laid  down  concerning  essoins.^ 

The  statute  of  Carlisle  de  Jinibus^  15  Edward  II.,  like 
other  statutes  of  this  reign,  is  not  a  legislative 

erjng    m.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^.^  dircctcd  to  the  justices  of  the 

bench,  for  their  government  in  taking  fines.*  It  ordains 
that  all  parties,  whether  demandant  or  plaintiff,  tenant  or 
defendant,  who  would  acknowledge  or  render  their  rights 
or  tenements  to  another,  in  pleas  of  roarrantia  chartoe,  cove- 
nant or  other,  in  which  fines  were  levied,  should,  previous 
to  the  passing  of  the  fines,  appear  personally  before  the 
justices,  so  tliat  their  nonage,  idiocv,  or  any  other  defect 
might  be  discerned  and  judged  of  by  them:  provided, 
that  should  any  one,  either  by  age  or  impotence  decrepit,^ 
or  some  casual  debility,  be  so  oppressed  and  detained,  as 
not  to  be  able  to  come  to  court,  then  two,  or  one  of  the 
justices,  by  assent  of  the  residue  of  the  bench,  should 
go  to  the  party  so  diseased,  and  receive  his  acknowledg- 
ment in  the  plea,  upon  which  the  fine  was  to  be  levied. 
If  there  was  only  one  justice,  he  was  to  take  with  him 
an  abbot,  a  prior,  or  a  knight,  a  man  of  good  fame  and 
credit ;  and  these  by  a  record  were  to  certify  the  justices 
of  the  bench  of  the  matter.  Fines  so  levied  were  to  have 
the  same  effect  as  was  given  to  them  when  levied  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  of  stat.  18  Edward  I.,  st.  4. 

Kespecting  the  appointment  of  attorneys  in  general,  it 
was  ordained  by  the  same  instrument,  that  none  of  the 
barons  of  the  exchequer,  or  justices,  should  admit  any 
attorneys,  except  only  in  pleas  that  passed  before  them 

^  Vidt  vol.  IL,  c  z.  >  Ibid.,  c.  xi.  »  (EtaU  deertpUd. 
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and  their  companions,  in  bank,  and  in  places  where  they 
might  be  assigned;  the  power  of  admitting  attorneys  was 
denied  to  the  clerks  and  officers  of  the  barons  and  justices; 
and  all  admissions  in  future  by  such  persons  were  declared 
void.  There  was  a  reservation  to  the  chancellor  and  the 
chief-jnstice  of  their  authority  to  admit  attorneys,  as 
formerly.' 

The  prcerogativa  regiSy  17  Edward  11.,  st.  1,  is  a  parlia- 
mentary declaration  of  certain  prerogatives  which  by  law 
resided  in  the  kin^,  and  which  have  been  occasionally 
mentioned  in  the  former  parts  of  this  History  (a).  To 
make  the  king's  rights  with  respect  to  tenure,  and  some 
other  royalties  more  generally  and  easily  known,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  bring  them  into  one  view  in  this  statute, 
the  contents  of  which  are  as  follow. 

It  is  in  the  first  places  declared,  that  the  king  has  the 

(a)  It  was  sometimes  said  this  statute  was  only  declaratory  of  the  royal 
prerogative ;  but  it  should  seem  it  was  an  extension  of  it.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  royal  prerogative  had  advanced  greatly  in  this  reign.  That,  at  least, 
was  the  impression  in  those  times.  Thus,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  a 
case  arose  as  to  the  construction  of  a  grant  of  Henry  III.,  whether,  by  grant 
of  a  manor  without  saving  '*  with  its  appurtenances,''  or  "  advowsons  " —  an 
adfowson  passed ;  and  it  was  urged,*  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  that  it  did  not 
pass,  because,  by  virtue  of  prerogative,  nothing  was  deemed  to  be  granted  by 
the  king  without  express  wonu.  And  it  was  said,  in  the  time  of  King 
Henr^  ill.,  the  king  was  but  as  a  common  person ;  for,  at  that  time,  a  man 
might  have  a  writ  of  entry  upon  a  disseisin  by  the  king,  and  all  other  manner 
of  actiona,  as  against  any  other  person ;  and  so,  at  that  time,  when  the  king 
gave  a  manor,  the  advowsons  annexed  to  it  passed.  In  a  ease  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  IV.,  the  question  was  greatly  debated,  whether  or  not  the  statute 
De  prcBro^aiitfa  regis  was  or  was  not  in  affirmance  of  the  common  law ;  and 
the  great  Littleton  strenuously  contended  that  it  was,  and  that  indeed  it  was 
not  in  the  nature  of  a  statute  at  all,  but  rather  an  exposition  of  the  law  (15 
Edward  /F.,  fol.  13).  "  It  is  not  a  statute  any  more  than  Des  eommwnea  in 
hancOf  etc.  These  are  written  in  our  books,  and  yet  are  not  statutes ;  but 
they  were  made  to  the  intent  that  what  was  at  the  common  law  should  be  put 
iu  certain.  So  it  was  with  the  statute  De  proarogativa  rtgUj  which  was  only 
in  affirmation.''  Most  of  the  judges,  however,  were  of  a  different  opinion. 
To  which  it  was  answered,  tiiAi  prcerogativa  regis  is  no  more  than  a  statute 
declaring  the  prerogatives  of  toe  king;  for  that  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  kings  had  prerogatives  before  that  statute.  And  Fenoot  said :  "  The 
statute  De  prcerogatioa  regis  was,  it  was  said.  Quod  qnando  domlnus  rex  det 
vel  concedit  aliquod  manerium  vel  terram  cum  pertinentibas,  nisi  faciat  ex- 
pressam  mentionem  de  advocationibus  ecclesiis,  etc.  tunc  Aits  diebus  Rex 
reservat  sibi  eadem,  etc.;  on  which  it  was  uiged  tnat  those  words,  ^hiis 
diebus,'  showed  that  a  new  prerogative  was  declared,  and  that  always  before 
the  time  of  the  statute  it  was  otherwise ;  and  so  in  effect  the  court  held,  aa 
the  grant  was  b^ore  the  present  statut^  when  by  the  mere  grant  of  a  manor^ 
its  advowsons  would  pass  "  ( Year-Book^  43  Edward  III^  fol.  22). 

^  Vide  YoL  iL,  c.  x. 
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custody  of  all  lands  belonging  to  those  who  hold  of  him 
in  capita  per  servitium  militare^  of  which  the  tenants  were 
seized  in  their  demesne  as  of  fee,  the  day  they  died  (of 
whomsoever  they  held  else  by  the  like  service,  so  that  they 
held  of  ancient  time  any  land  of  the  crown),  until  the  heir 
came  of  lawful  age ;  except  the  fees  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  Durham  between  Tine  and 
Tees,  fees  of  earls,  and  barons  in  the  marches,  where  the 
king's  writs  run  not,  and  whereof  the  said  archbishop, 
bishop,  earls,  and  barons  ought  to  have  the  ward,  though 
they  held  of  the  king  in  some  other  place.*  The  king 
was  likewise  to  have  the  marriage  of  an  heir  within  age 
and  in  his  ward ;  whether  the  land  of  such  heir  had  be- 
longed to  the  crown  of  long  continuance,  or  came  by  rea- 
son of  some  escheat  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  or  he  had 
the  marriage  by  reason  of  the  wardship  of  the  lords  of 
such  heirs  without  any  respect  to  the  priority  of  feoffment, 
although  they  held  of  others:*  all  which  seems  to  be  only 
a  confirmation  of  the  common  law,  and  of  Magna  Charta} 
The  king  was  to  have  primer  seisin^  after  the  death  of 
such  as  held  of  him  in  capite,  of  all  lands  and  tenements 
whereof  they  were  seized  in  their  demesne  as  of  fee^  of  what 
age  soever  the  heirs  were,  receiving  the  issues  of  the  said 
lands  and  tenements,  until  the  usual  inquisition  Was  taken, 
and  till  he  had  received  homage  of  such  heir.*  The  king 
was  to  assign  dower  to  widows,  after  the  death  of  their 
husbands  who  held  in  capite^  though  the  heir  was  of  full 
age,  if  the  widows  pleased :  and  before  assignment  of 
dower,  such  widows  were  to  swear  that  they  would  not 
marry  without  the  king's  license,  whether  the  heirs  were 
of  ftiU  age  or  not ;  and  if  they  married  without  license, 
then  the  King  was  to  take  into  his  hands,  by  way  of  dis- 
tress, all  such  lands  and  tenements  which  they  held  of 
him  in  dower;  though  neither  the  king  nor  the  wife  was 
to  take  the  issues  of  the  lands,  but  he  was  to  wait  till  she 
or  her  husband  satisfied  him  by  paying  a  fine.  In  the 
time  of  Henry  III.,  this  fine,  says  the  statute,  was  at  most 
one  year's  value  of  the  dower.  Moreover,  all  women,  of 
whatever  age,  who  held  of  the  king  in  chief,  were  to 
swear  not  to  many  without  the  king's  license ;  and  if 
they  did,  their  lanas  and  tenements  were  in  like  manner 

*  Ch.  1.  ■  Vide  vol.  ii.,  c.  v.,  and  c.  x, 

*  Cb.  2.  *  Ch.  3.     Vide  BL  Marl.,  c.  16,  and  vol.  ii.,  c  viiL 
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to  be  taken  into  the  king's  bands  till  tbey  redeemed  tbem 
by  fine.*  This  provision,  like  the  former,  was  only  a  con- 
firmation of  the  law  laid  down  in  Magna  Charta} 

If  an  inheritance  held  of  the  king  in  capite  descended  to 
several  parceners,  all  the  heirs  were  to  do  homage  to  the 
king ;  and  it  was  so  to  be  divided,  that  every  parcener 
should  hold  his  part  of  the  king.^  If  a  woman,  during 
the  life  of  her  ancestor  who  held  in  capite  of  the  king,  was 
married  before  she  was  marriageable,  then  the  king  was 
to  have  the  ward  of  the  body  of  the  same  woman  until 
she  was  of  age  to  consent ;  at  which  time  she  might  have 
her  election  whether  she  would  continue  with  him  to 
whom  she  was  married,  or  accept  a  husband  that  the  king 
would  offer.  It  was  declared,  in  confirmation  of  Mama 
Charia^  that  none  who  held  of  the  king  in  capite  bv  knight's 
service  might  alien  more  of  his  land  than  that  the  residue 
should  be  sufiicient  to  answer  his  service,  unless  he  had 
the  king's  license  for  so  doing ;  but  this  was  not  under- 
stood of  the  members  and  parcels  of  such  land.^  As  to 
the  alienation  of  serjeanties  without  the  king's  license,  it 
appears  that  the  king  had  used  to  rate  such  serjeanties  at 
a  reasonable  extent  to  be  made  of  them,  and  on  that  foot 
it  is  left  by  this  statute.^ 

It  was  declared,  that  where  another  presented  to  a 
church  that  was  of  the  king's  advowson,  and  a  suit  arose 
thereon;  if  the  king  recovered  by  award  of  the  court, 
though  after  six  months  from  the  time  of  the  avoidance, 
that  should  not  prejudice  him,  if  he  had  presented  within 
six  months.*  Of  this  prerogative  there  is  no  mention  in 
any  writer  before  this  statute,  though  it  might  be  under- 
stood under  the  maxim  of  nullum  tempits  occurrit  regiy  which 
had  prevailed  in  the  reign  of  Henir  III.^ 

In  the  two  following  chapters,  the  king's  right  to  the 
custody  of  idiots  and  lunatics  is  declared.  These  preroga- 
tives are  not  mentioned  by  Bracton ;  but  we  are  informed 
by  Fleta,  that  certain  persons,  called  Tutores^  used  to  have 
the  custody  of  the  lands  idiotarum  et  stvltorum.  It  is 
thought  that  these  tutors,  as  was  natural,  were  the  lords 
of  wnom  the  lands  were  holden ;  such  unhappy  persons 

»Ch.i.  »Ch.7. 

«  Vu/«  vol.  ijL,  c  y.  •Ch.8. 

•Ch.  5.     Firfe  vol.  ii.,  c  y.  '  Fide  vol.  iL,  c  v. 

*  Ch.  6.     Vidt  vol.  ii.,  c  v. 
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being  in  a  Bort  of  perpetual  infancy.  But  this  aort  of 
trusty  according  to  Fleta,  had  been  much  abused ;  on 
which  account  an  act  had  been  made  in  the  last  reign, 
which  is  now  lost,  giving  to  the  king  the  custody  of  the 
persons  and  inheritances  idiotarum  et  stuUorum^  being  such 
a  nativitate;  with  a  reservation  to  the  lord  of  all  his  law- 
ful claims  for  wards,  relief,  and  the  like^(a).  In  con- 
firmation of  this  statute  it  was  now  declared,  that  the 
king  should  have  the  custody  fatuorum  naturalium^  of 
natural  fools^  taking  the  profits  of  their  lands  without 
waste  or  destruction,  and  finding  them  necessaries.  This 
comprehended  all  persons,  of  whomsoever  they  might 
hold  their  fees.  After  the  death  of  such  natural  fools, 
he  was  to  restore  the  land  to  the  right  heirs,  so  that  such 
persons  might  not  alien,  nor  their  heirs  be  disinherited.* 
Thus  far  of  natural  fools  or  idiotcB  et  stulti^  mentioned  by 
Fleta.  Prom  the  manner  in  which  that  author  expresses 
himself,  it  should  seem,  that  in  his  time  there  was  no 
provision  of  a  similar  kind  for  the  protection  of  the  per- 
sons and  estates  of  lunatics.  But  now  we  find  it  enacted, 
that  when  any  one,  who  once  had  his  memory  and  intel- 
lects, should  oecome  non  compos  mentis^  as  those  who  have 
lucid  intervals;  in  such  case  the  king  wa«  to  provide,  that 
their  lands  and  tenements  should  be  kept  without  waste 
and  destruction ;  that  the  person  and  his  family  should 
live  and  be  maintained  in  a  competent  manner  out  of  the 
issues  thereof,  and  the  residue  be  kept  for  his  use,  to  be 

(a)  This  statute  is  said  to  have  been  the  ground  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
crown  over  the  persons  and  estates  of  idiots  or  lunatics  (2  huA^  14).  The 
custody  of  the  persons  and  estates  of  idiots  and  lunatics  was  a  power  not 
originally  in  the  crown,  but  was  given  to  it  by  the  statute,  for  the  oenefit  of 
the  subject  (Hume  v.  Burton,  1  Uidgw.  P,  C,  224 ;  et  vide  2  /fuf.,  14).  And 
now,  by  the  statute  de  prerogoHvd  regit ,  17  Edward  2,  c,  iz.  and  x.,  the  king 
shall  have  the  real  estates  of  idiots  to  his  own  use,  finding  them  necessaries; 
and  he  phall  provide  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  real  estates  of  lunatics,  so 
that  they  shall  have  a  competent  maintenance,  and  the  residue  is  to  be  kept 
for  their  use  (Ld,  Eltfs  Cb.,  ib.  519,  635).  This  jurisdiction  was  administered 
in  chancery,  and  that  court  has  always  adverted  to  this  statute  as  Uie  basis 
of  its  jurisdiction.  Thus,  in  one  case,  the  question  whether  the  court  could 
order  timber  to  be  cut  upon  the  estate,  was  considered  upon  the  terms  of  this 
statute  (ex  parte  Broomneld,  3  Bro,  P,  C,  570).  It  may  be  doubted,  how* 
ever,  whether — especially  as  the  statute  was  aedaratory — the  jurisdiction 
does  not  rest  upon  the  broader  g^und  of  the  duty  of  the  sovereign,  as  parene 
wUricBj  to  take  care  of  such  as  are  incompetent — a  juriadictioa  including 
lunatics  as  well  as  infimts. 

» Fleta,  p.  6.  «  Ch.  9. 
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delivered  to  him  when  he  recovered  his  memory.  In  the 
meantime,  snch  lands  and  tenements  were  not  to  be 
aliened,  and  the  king  was  to  take  nothing  to  his  own  use. 
If  the  party  died  in  such  state,  the  residue  was  to  be  dis- 
tributed jpTO  ammd  by  the  advice  of  the  ordinary.^ 

The  king's  ancient  prerogative  to  have  the  wreck  *  of  * 
the  sea  was  declared,  as  also  to  have  whales  and  great 
sturgeon '  taken  in  the  sea,  or  elsewhere  within  the  realm, 
except  in  certain  places  privileged  by  the  king.^ 

In  the  twelfth  chapter  there  was  a  provision  concerning 
the  escheats  of  Kormans.  King  John  was  the  last  duke 
of  Normandy;  for,  during  his  reign,  that  province  was 
lost.  King  Henry  lU.,  as  appears  by  the  latter  clause  of 
this  chapter,  recovered  several  escheats  of  land  within 
this  realm  holden  by  Normans ;  who,  after  they  began  to 
adhere  to  the  French  king,  the  king's  enemy,  and  so  were 
considered  as  traitors,  forfeited  all  their  lands  to  the 
king,  of  whomsoever  they  were  held.  If  the  kin^  had 
given  those  lands  to  any  other,  he  could  not,  according  to 
the  system  of  tenures  now  prevailing,  grant*  them  to  hold 
of  himself,  but  of  those  of  whom  they  were  before  holden ; 
and  so  King  Henry  UI.  had  made  all  his  grants.  It  was 
now  declarra,  that  under  such  terms  the  escheats  of  Nor- 
mans should  continue  to  belong  to  the  king.^ 

It  was  declared,  that  where  any  one  holding  of  the 
king  in  capite  died,  and  his  heir  entered  into  the  land,  be- 
fore he  had  done  homage  and  received  seisin,  he  should 
gain  no  freehold  by  such  entry ;  and  therefore,  if  he  died 
seized  during  that  time,  his  wife  should  not  be  endowed 
of  such  land,  as  had  lately  been  determined  in  the  case  of 
Matilda,  daughter  to  the  earl  of  Hereford,  and  married 
to  Maunsel,  the  earl  marshal.  He,  after  the  death  of 
William,  earl  marshal  of  England,  took  seisin  of  the 
castle  and  manor  of  Scrogril,  and  died  in  the  same  castle 
before  he  had  entered  by  the  king,  and  done  homage  to 
him ;  upon  which  it  was  adjudged,  that  the  widow  should 
not  be  endowed,  because  the  husband  had  not  entered  by 
the  kin^,  but  by  intrusion.  But  this  same  doctrine  was 
not  applied  in  socage,  and  other  small  tenures.^ 

It  was  declared,  that  the  king  should  have  escheats  of 
lands  belonging  to  freeholders  of  archbishops  and  bish- 

>  Ch.  10.  >  Bract.,  6b  b.       >  Vuk  vol  iL,  c  ▼.      »  CSi.  13. 
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op8,  if  attainted  of  felony  during  the  vacancy  of  the  see, 
while  the  temporalities  were  in  the  king's  hands;  and 
that  the  king  might  make  gifts  of  such  lands,  saving  to 
the  prelates  the  accustomed  services.^  Respecting  the 
.kins:  8  grants,  it  was  ordained,  that  when  he  granted 
lands,  or  a  manor  cum  pertinentiis^  without  express  mention, 
in  the  charter  or  writing,  of  knight's  fees,  advowsons  of 
churches,  and  dowers  when  thejr  fell,  belonging  to  such 
manor  or  land,  it  should  be  considered  that  the  king  re- 
served those  things  to  himself;  though  it  was  held  other- 
wise in  the  case  of  common  persons.^ 

Lastly,  it  was,  consistently  with  the  common  law,*  de- 
clared, that  the  king  should  have  the  goods  of  all  con- 
demned felons  and  fugitives,  wheresoever  they  were  found. 
Their  freehold  was  to  be  taken  into  the  king's  hands,  who 
was  to  have  the  profits  for  a  year  and  a  day,  with  the  lib- 
erty to  waste  and  destroy  its  houses,  woods,  and  gardens, 
ana  all  manner  of  things  belonging  to  the  same  land,  ex- 
cepting in  case  of  persons  in  certain  places  privileged  by 
the  king.  After  the  king  had  had  his  year,  day,  and 
waste,  the  land  was  to  be  restored  to  the  lord  of  the  fee, 
who  might  have  had  it  before,  if  he  had  fined  to  the  king 
for  the  year,  day,  and  waste.  The  statute  says,  that  in  the 
county  of  Gloucester  there  was  a  custom  for  the  lands  and 
tenements  of  felons,  after  the  year,  day,  and  waste,  to  re- 
vert to  the  next  heir,  to  whom  they  ought  to  descend,  if 
the  felony  had  not  been  committed ;  the  same  in  Kent ; 
where,  says  the  statute,  the  maxim  was,  the  father  to  the 
bough,  the  son  to  the  jilough.  The  custom  of  Kent  was  also 
recognized  as  to  the  descent  of  lands,  namely,  that  heirs 
male  should  divide  the  inheritance,  the  same  as  women : 
but  that  women  should  not  divide*  with  men.  Another 
part  of  their  custom  was,  that  a  woman  after  the  death 
of  her  husband  should  be  endowed  of  a  moiety;  and  that 
if  she  committed  fornication  in  her  widowhood,  or  took 
another  husband,  she  should  lose  her  dower.* 

Such  are  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  which  it  was 
thought  convenient  at  that  time  to  ascertain  and  settle  by 
a  solemn  declaration  in  parliament.     It  is  probable  there 

^  Ch.  14.  »  Ch.  16.  »  Vide  vol.  ii.,  c.  viii. 

^  This  affrees  with  the  oommon-law  maxim  by  Qlanville:  MuUer  nunquam 
cum  nuuctM  partem  eapU  in  hereditaU.     Vide  yoL  i.,  c.  iii. 
*  Ch.  16. 
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were  many  other  claims,  which  were  either  not  generally 
admitted,  or  too  well  known  to  need  any  declaration  of 
them  at  present. 

There  are  two  other  statutes  of  the  same  parliament: 
one  entitled,  Modus  faciendi  homagium  et  fdelitatem :  the 
other,  De  terris  Temflariorumy  by  which  the  lands  and  pos- 
sessions of  the  Knights  Templar,  whose  order  was  then 
dissolved,  were  transferred  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem. 

The  Modus  faciendi  homagium  et  fidelitatem^  17  Edw.  11., 
St.  2,  prescribes  the  methoa  of  doing  homage  or  homage 
and  fealty,  much  in  the  way  that  has  been  be-  *°**  ^*^*'- 
fore  stated  out  of  Bracton.^  It  directs,  that  when  a  free- 
man did  homage  to  the  lord  of  whom  he  held  his  chief 
messuage,  he  should  hold  his  hands  together  between  the 
hands  of  his  lord  and  say  thus :  "  I  become  your  man 
from  this  day  forth  for  life,  for  member,  and  for  worldly 
honor,  and  will  owe  you  faith  for  the  lands  that  I  hold 
of  you,  saving  the  faith  that  I  owe  unto  our  lord  the 
king."  If  he  did  homage  to  any  other  than  his  chief 
lord,  he  was  to  add,  "  and  to  mine  other  lords."  When 
he  did  fealty,  he  was  to  hold  his  right  hand  upon  a  book, 
and  say,  "  Hear  you,  my  lord  22.,  that  I,  P.,  shall  be  to 
you  both  faithful  and  true,  and  will  owe  my  fidelity  unto 
you  for  the  land  that  I  hold  of  you,  and  lawfully  shall  do 
such  customs  and  services  as  my  duty  is  to  you,  at  the 
terms  assigned.  So  help  me  Qod  and  all  the  saints!" 
When  a  villein  did  fealty  to  his  lord,  he  was  to  hold  his 
right  hand  over  the  book  and  say,  "  Hear  you,  my  lord 
j1.,  that  I.,  B.^  from  this  day  forth  unto  you  shall  be  true 
and  faithful,  and  shall  owe  you  fealty  for  the  land  that  I 
hold  of  you  in  villeinage,  and  shall  be  justified  bv  you 
in  body  and  goods.  So  nelp  me  God  and  nis  holy  saints ! " 
It  is  probable,  the  above  regulation  was  not  a  parliamen- 
tary act,  any  more  than  that  in  the  18th  year  of  the  king, 
called  the  statute  for  view  of  frankpledge^  which  contains 
those  articles  of  inquiry  that  were  within  the  cognizance 
of  that  jurisdiction,  as  the  capitula  itineris  did  those 
within  the  cognizance  of  the  eyre.  The  other  statutes 
of  this  king  relate  to  the  Despencers  and  Gavesion.  One 
is  for  revoking  an  establishment  of  the  household  that 

^  Vide  YoL  iLy  c.  y. 
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had  been  made  in  the  11th  year  of  this  king ;  another  is 
the  statute  of  estreats,  16  Edw.  11.,  relating  to  the  order- 
ing^ of  those  matters  in  the  exchequer. 

Thus  have  we  gone  through  the  statutes  that  are  by 
universal  consent  ascribed  to  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  At 
the  end  of  these  are  thrown  together  in  the  statute-book- 
some  acts,  the  dates  of  which  are  not  exactly  agreed  upon 
by  lawyers,  except  that  they  were  made  either  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.,  Edward  I.,  or  Edward  II.,  for  which 
suouui  ifuerti  rcasou  they  are  classed  under  the  denomina- 
temporit.     ^\qj^  ^f  Stdtuta  inccrti  temporis.    As  some  of 

these  must  have  had  a  very  important  effect  at  the  time 
thev  were  made,  it  will  be  proper  to  notice  them,  that 
such  consequences  as  after  followed  from  them  may  be 
ascribed  to  their  true  causes. 

Among  these  statutes  is  the  statute  of  Ragman  de  jus-' 
titiariis  assignaiiSj  by  which  particular  justices  were  as- 
signed to  hear  and  determine  in  cases  of  outrage,  trespass, 
barratry,  and  the  like.  This  commission  was  probably 
the  same  as  was  called  Trailbaston;  and  if  so,  this  statute 
properly  belongs  to  the  time  of  Edward  I.^  There  is 
another  statute  upon  the  subject  of  administering  justice 
in  the  country,  entitled,  Statutum  de  justitiariis  assiffnatis  ; 
which  seems,  from  the  recital  at  the  opening  of  it,  to  have 
been  passed  very  soon  after  the  13  Edw.  I.,  as  it  was  made 
in  aid  of  the  provision  for  taking  inquests  in  the  country 
by  justices  of  nisi  prius.  This  act  states,  that  the  justices 
of  both  benches,  and  the  justices  itinerant,  had  not  time 
to  come  into  the  country  at  the  seasons  appointed  by  that 
act ;  and  therefore  the  king,  willing  that  justice  should 
be  administered  with  all  despatch,  ordained  eight  justices 
to  take  assizes,  juries,  and  certificates,  through  the  whole 
kingdom ;  for  which  purpose  it  was  divided  into  four  cir- 
cuits. Two  of  these  justices  were  to  go  into  Yorkshire, 
Northumberland,  Westmoreland,  Cumberland,  Lancashire, 
Nottinghamshire,  and  Derbyshire;  two  in  the  counties  of 
Lincoln,  Leicester,  Warwick,  Stafford,  Salop,  Nottingham, 
Rutland,  Gloucester,  Hereford,  and  Worcester ;  two  into 
Cornwall,  Devon,  Somerset,  Dorset,  Wilts,  Southampton, 
Oxford,  Berks,  Sussex,  and  Surrey;  two  into  Kent,  Essex, 
Hertford,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Bed- 

^  Vide  voL  Um  c  zL 
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ford,  and  Bncks.^  Assizee,  juries,  and  recognitions  of 
the  county  of  Middlesex  were  to  be  taken  before  the  jus- 
tices of  the  court  where  the  issue  depended.  These  eight 
justices  were  specially  to  attend  to  taking  assizes  and  cer- 
tificates assidrd  per  totum  annum^  without  any  regard  to  the 
times  prescribed  in  the  before-mentioned  statute,  in  any 
part  of  the  county  that  seemed  to  them  most  convenient 
and  proper;  and  no  writs  of  assize,  juries,  or  recognitions 
were  to  be  granted  before  any  other  justices,  nisi  ck  speciaU 
graiid  regis?  It  does  not  appear  how  long  this  establish- 
ment of  justices  continued. 

Another  statute  contains  the  oaths  to  be  taken  in  the 
eyre  by  the  sheriflF,  his  bailiffs,  the  four  hundredors,  and 
tne  twelve  jurors,  much  in  the  way  in  which  they  had 
been  stated  by  Bracton.'  One  of  these  statutes  is  entitled, 
De  magnis  assisis  et  duellis,  though  it  has  rather  the  appear- 
ance of  a  note  penned  by  some  lawyer  than  a  legislative 
act.  It  says,  that  battail,  or  the  great  assize,  should  not 
lie  between  relations  till  they  had  passed  the  third  degree, 
whenever  they  claimed  by  tne  same  descent ;  but  battail 
mi^ht  be  joined  between  brothers  when  one  was  infeoffed 
and  the  other  claimed  by  descent.*  Battail  might  be 
joined,  but  there  could  be  no  great  assize,  where  a  man 
was  infeoffed,  and  he  vouched  to  warranty  a  charter 
which  he  had  of  his  feoffor ;  for  the  vouchee  might  deny 
the  charter  per  corpus  of  his  free  man ;  and  in  such  case 
no  great  assize  would  lie.  On  the  other  hand,  a  great 
assize  would  lie,  but  not  battail,  where  a  man  sold  land  to 
another,  and  that  other  sold  it  to  another,  and  with  it 
gave  the  charter  by  which  he  was  infeoffed.  After  this 
the  heir  of  the  first  feoffor  came  and  impleaded  him  by 
writ  of  right ;  here  he  could  not  defend  his  seisin  per  cor- 
pus of  his  free  man,  but  must  put  himself,  says  the  statute, 
upon  €fod  and  the  great  assize.  However,  neither  the  battail 
nor  great  assize  would  lie,  where  the  demandant  claimed 
to  hold  in  frank-marriage,  free  burgage,  or  in  gavelkind ; 
nor  would  they  lie  where  he  demanded  only  a  small  thing, 
as  an  acre,  or  toft;  but  in  such  cases  they  might,  by  award 

^  Vide  Tol.  i.,  c.  ii.,  for  the  distributioQ  of  the  counties  at  the  first  appoint- 
ment of  drcaits. 
'  Vide  ToL  iL,  c.  v^  and  c.  z. 

•  Vide  yol.  ii.,  c  viii. 

*  Ibid.,  yoL  L,  c  iiL 
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of  the  justices,  put  theniselves  by  consent  on  a  jury  of 
twelve  free  men,  in  lieu  of  the  great  assize. 

A  similar  fragment  of  old  law  is  entitled,  Statutum  de 
visti  terrcB,  et  essonia  de  servitio  domini  regis.  This  declares, 
that  a  view  should  not  be  granted  in  a  writ  de  cusiodid^  in 
a  writ  de  consuetiidinibus  et  servitiiSy  or  in  one  de  advocatione 
ecclesHBy  unless  where  there  were  more  churches  in  one  vill 
of  the  same  saint ;  nor  in  a  writ  de  dote  assignandd  or  nuper 
obiit}  Again,  the  essoin  de  servitio  regis  was  not  to  lie  in 
a  writ  of  novel  disseisin,  in  a  writ  or  dower  unde  nihil^ 
uUimcB  prcesentationiSj  nor  appeal  de  morte  hcnminus} 

The  statutum  pro  tenentibus  per  legem  Anglioe  bears  evident 
marks  of  an  earlier  period  than  this  reign.  In  stating 
the  law  of  tenent  by  the  courtesy,  it  says,  that  the  second 
husband  should  inherit,  contrary  to  the  express  declara- 
tion of  the  statute  de  donis^  which  altered  the  common 
law  in  this  particular;  it  was  therefore  written  before 
that  act.  Again,  as  it  confines  the  courtesy  to  estates 
given  in  maritagiiim^  according  to  Glanville,  without  in- 
cluding all  inheritances,  as  Bracton  does,  it  must  have 
been  written  before  the  latter  author  penned  his  book. 
But  if  this  was  a  statute  before  Bracton's  time,  that  author, 
where  he  examines  the  question  of  the  second  husband 
claiming  by  the  courtesy,  and  mentions  Segrave's  opinion 
against  it,  could  not  be  supposed  to  omit  noticing  any 
statute  that  had  been  made  so  decisive  as  this  is.' 

The  statutum  de  caiaUisfelonum  states  the  law  respecting 
the  land  and  chattels  of  felons  before  conviction,  in  the 
same  manner  as  Bracton.  Among  the  statutes  incerti  tern- 
poris  is  one,  entitled  in  English,  Articles  against  the  king^s 
prohibition^  being,  in  fact,  a  translation  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  statute  oi  CHrcumspedtagatis^  the  substance  of  which, 
however,  is  in  the  former  part  of  that  same  statute. 
Another  is  entitled,  Prohibitio  formata  de  statato  articidorumj 
being  a  writ  of  prohibition  directed  to  the  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, or  his  official,  with  a  view  probably  of  enforcing 
the  regulations  made  by  the  statute  of  Circumspect^  agatis, 
which  was  made  on  the  occasion  of  some  proceedings  in 
that  bishop's  court. 

^  View  was  not  allowed  nvper  obiU  at  common  law.     Vide  vol.  ii.^  c.  vii. 
'  Ab  to  dower  and  assiaa  tUtimas  pnuerUaiionu,  this  waA  a  declaration  of  the 
common  law.     Vide  vol.  IL,  c.  vii.     Ab  to  tlie  other  points,  tnde  ibid, 
'  Vide  vol.  i.,  c  ii.,  iiL,  and  voL  iL,  c  z. 
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The  remainder  of  these  statutes  are,  an  crdirumce  for 
bakers  ;  consuetudines  etassisa  deforestd^  sive  articvM  de  attachi- 
amentis  foresUe  ;  statutum  armorum  ad  tomiamenta ;  compo- 
Bltio  ulitarum  et  perticarum  ;  statutum  de  Judaismo  ;  de  divisione 
denariorum ;  an  ordinance  for  measures^  none  of  which  are 
of  any  great  moment,  t^tutum  de  brevi  de  inquisitionibus 
conceaendo  de  terris  ad  manum  mortuam  panendis^  has  been 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  20  Edw.  I.  This  act  directs, 
that  the  writ  of  inquisition  (by  which  was  meant  the 
writ  of  ad  quod  damnum)  should  not  be  granted  for  amor- 
tising lands,  but  that  such  alienations  should  be  done  only 
by  petition  in  full  parliament.  We  have  seen  ^  that  this 
writ  was  afterwards  authorized  by  parliament  for  this 
very  purpose  of  aliening  in  mortmain. 

Thus  &r  of  the  statutes  of  the  king,  and  of  those 
incerti  temporis^  none  of  which,  except  that  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  sheriffs,  and  that  de  frangmtibv^  prisonamj  seem  to 
have  made  any  very  material  alteration  in  the  common 
law.  They  were  either  collections,  and  a  sort  of  summxB^ 
comprising  in  one  view  a  number  of  particulars  relating 
to  one  object,  and  necessary  to  be  plainly  understood,  as  the 
Prceroffativa  Regis^  or  declarations  of  the   law  in  certain 

Joints  that  were  entertained  with  some  hesitation  and 
oubt. 

Having  noticed  the  few  regulations  made  by  statute 
during  this  reign,  we  shall  now  see  what  was  done  by  our 
courts.  In  this  branch  of  our  subject  we  shall  circumscribe 
our  inquiries,  as  we  did  in  the  preceding  reign,  confining 
our  observations  principally  to  such  parts  of  the  law  as 
have  not  been  hitherto  sufficiently  elucidated,  dnd  to  such 
modifications  of  the  old  law  as  had  arisen  from  the  oper- 

*  Vide  vol.  ii.,  c  xL 

'  Besides  the  sUdutes  alreadj  mentioDed,  which  are  to  be  found  in  all  the 
common  editions  8(  the  statutes,  there  are  about  ten  more,  which  have  been 
omitted  hj  later  compilers,  and  are  only  to  be  seen  in  the  edition  printed  by 
Tottelly  which  is  the  book  usually  quoted  by  Lord  Coke  under  the  title  of 
VeiuM  Magna  Charkb,  These,  like  many  of  those  we  have  just  been  men- 
tioning, contain  declarations  of  the  common  law,  and  have  the  appearance 
of  being  the  notes  of  lawvers.  They  are,  except  one  or  two,  of  little  im- 
portance, as  may  be  judged  from  the  titles  of  most  of  them.  The  titles  are 
as  foilor :  Oonauetudihea  OanticB  — OapUula  Itineru  —  De  Homagio  capiendo  — 
QnUra  Vi^ecomUes  et  Oericoe  —  Cdpiiula  Eaehaetria  —  Jwromentwn  Regis — Jur 
ramentum  JE^nteaporum  —  JurameiUvm  QmcUicariorum  Begia — JurcanefUwn  Es- 
eheeionan  —  Juramentum  Vtceeomitum  —  Juramentorum  majorum  et  BaUivorum 
-^De  Dintione  Denariorum  —  De  Venditione  Farwx — Ajbjvraiio  et  Jwamen' 
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ation  of  the  nnmerous  stattites  made  in  the  last  rei^n ; 
these,  from  their  novelty,  being  entitled  to  a  more  particu- 
lar attention. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  doubt,  in  the  time  of 
Bracton,^  about  the  succession  of  the  half-blood,  we  find 
in  this  reign  the  rule  of  descent  was  established  conforma- 
bly with  what  was  laid  down  by  Britton  in  the  last  reign,* 
that  the  half-blood  should  be  entirely  excluded  in  the  suc- 
cession to  land.  In  the  fifth  year  of  this  king,*  the  fol- 
lowing question  was  put  to  the  bench  by  one  of  the 
counsel:  What  do  you  Bay  to  the  imperial  law,*  upon 
which  the  law  of  the  land  is  founded,  which  ordains,  that 
the  heritage  shall  go  to  the  most  worthy ;  qubd  possessio 
fratrisfadt  sororem  mredem  f  to  which  the  court  assented ; 
and  in  the  same  place  it  is  stated,  in  the  very  terms  of  the 
law  as  held  at  this  day,  that  if  the  brother  dies  and  the 
sister  enters,  the  land  shall  rather  escheat  to  the  lord  than 
descend  to  another  sister  of  the  half-blood:  "and  this 
(says  the  book)  is  the  common  law,  which  ought  not  to  be 
changed.*'  Accordingly,  in  the  case  then  before  the  court, 
they  determined  that  the  land  in  question  should  go  to 
the  uncle,  and  not  to  the  sister  of  the  half-blood.  This 
now  became  the  law,  as  well  in  lands  descended  as  those 
taken  by  purchase,  respecting  which  we  have  seen  there 
was  a  difference  in  the  time  of  Bracton.*  After  this,  the 
course  of  descent  referred  a  claimant  no  further  than  to 
the  person  last  seized,  and  it  became  the  rule,  without  any 
exception,  that  seisinafacit  stipitem^  that  is,  that  the  seisin 
of  the  last  possessor  was  to  be  taken  for  presumption  of 
his  being  of  the  blood  of  the  first  purchaser  without  in- 
vestigating a  descent,  which,  in  many  cases,  had  become 
totally  obscured  by  length  of  time. 

It  seems  to  have  been  very  early  takem  for  law,  that 
warranty  with  assets  would  bar  the  issue  in  tail,*  but  not 
warranty  without  assets:  thus  was  a  method  already  pro- 
posed of  getting  loose  from  the  tie  of  an  entail,  feut 
notwithstanding  this,  there  appear  constructions  upon  the 

Gifts  In  tau.    ^^^^^>  ^^^  peculiar  limitations    of  entails, 

which  show  a  prevailing  inclination  to  extend 

the  statute  de  donis  to  the  utmost.    Among  others,  the 

^  Vide  Tol.  it,  c.  t.  ^  La  ley  trnpid. 

« Ibid.,  c.  xi.  ^Vide  vol.  ii.,  c  v. 

»  6  Edw.  IL,  Mayn.,  148,  B.  P.    Ibid.,  628.      •  4  Edw.  II.,  Mayn.,  167. 
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two  following  may  be  mentioned  as  strong  instances :  It 
was  determined  that  the  heirs,  as  well  as  the  first  donee, 
were  restrained  from  alienation ;  and  that  the  word  hdrs 
was  left  out  of  the  statute  by  mistake  of  the  clerk.^  K 
the  heirs  of  the  donee  were  construed  to  be  bound  by  the 
statute,  there  seems  no  reason  to  prevent  this  construction 
being  carried  still  further  to  the  heirs  of  those  heirs,  and 
so  on,  in  infinitum.  Thus  did  the  judges  completely  carry 
into  execution  a  plan  for  rendering  landed  propertjr,  for- 
ever after,  subject  to  continue  in  the  families  to  which  it 
might  happen  to  be  disposed  by  persons  living  in  the  13th 
year  of  Edward  I.,  notwithstanding  anjr  future  possessor 
might  be  ever  so  inclined  to  part  from  it. 

In  order  to  carry  into  complete  effect  the  principle  of 
this  famous  statute,  it  was  found  necessary  to  abrogate 
and  dispense  with  many  of  the  claims  to  which  a  person 
possessed  of  such  an  estate  was  liable  at  common  law. 
Such  seems  to  have  been  the  determination  in  5  Edw.  11.,' 
where  the  second  wife  claimed  dower  out  of  an  estate  in 
special  tail  to  her  husband  and  his  heirs  by  a  former  wife. 
In  support  of  this  claim  it  was  contendea,  that  the  stat- 
ute only  restrained  the  tenant  from  alienation,  but  could 
not  prevent  the  attachment  of  a  lawful  right.  To  this  it 
was  answered,  that  the  tenant  never  had  a  fee  in  him,  nor 
was  any  more  than  a  joint  feoffee ;  besides,  the  statute, 
which  requires  that  the  land  should  descend  to  the  heir 

rifled  by  the  deed  of  gift,  or  revert  to  the  donor,  virtu- 
^  took  away  this  claim  of  dower,  as  a  sort  of  alienation 
that  would  so  far  prejudice  the  issue.  Such  was  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  claim  was  combated  by  those  who  best 
knew  the  law  of  those  times.  It  may  be  presumption, 
upon  the  foundation  of  such  scanty  remnants  of  old  law  as 
we  possess,  to  hazard  any  other  reason  than  such  as  is  here 

fiven ;  but  we  cannot  help  observing,  that,  as  the  law  of 
ower  stood  in  the  times  of  Bracton,  it  seems  very  doubt- 
ful whether  the  second  wife,  in  this  case,  would  be  entitled 
to  dower.  And  when  we  consider  the  estate  of  a  tenant 
by  the  courtesy  (a  claim  that  seems  very  analogous  to  that 
of  dower),  the  doubts  entertained  in  Bracton  s  time,  and 
the  removal  of  them  by  the  stat.  de  donis,  which  declared 
that  the  second  husband  should  not  be  tenant  by  the 

» 6  Edw.  n.,  Bro.  Tail,  71.  "  MaTn,  139. 
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courtesy,  there  seems  to  arise  a  certain  equitable  construc- 
tion, in  this  case,  in  favor  of  the  heir,  to  relieve  him  from 
the  second  dower.*  , 

Probably  soon  after  FJeta  wrote  the  writ  of  formedon 
in  remainder  was  invented ;  for  we  find  one  in  the  second 
year  of  Edward  II.,*  so  that  there  was  now  the  distinction, 
wherever  an  estate  was  to  be  limited  over  to  any  person 
but  the  donor,  between  a  remainder  and  a  reversion;  and  a 
remainder  was  considered  as  a  technical  term  of  limitation, 
altogether  requisite  in  the  wording  of  the  donation.  Thus 
in  the  eighth  year  of  this  king'  a  question  arose  upon  a  gift 
of  land  in  remainder  to  X  S.  in  tail,  and /or  defaiut  of  issue 
to  TF.  N.  habendum  in  tail ;  it  was  doubted  whether  this 
was  good  without  some  word  importing  a  remainder;  and 
it  was  held  sufficient  only  by  a  stramed  construction, 
namely,  that  the  former  gift  in  remainder  to  J.  S.  was  to 
be  extended  to  both. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  that  knowledge  which  is 
furnished  by  the  reports  of  this  reign  consists  m  the  proff- 
ress  made  towards  bringinff  into  form  the  remedies  lately 
invented  for  redressing  injuries  to  land  or  personal  prop- 
erty (a).  Of  these  writs  we  shall  now  give  a  short  account, 
beginning  with  writs  of  formedon, 

(a)  It  WB8  required  at  that  time  that  the  writ  should  in  brief  disdoee  the 
nature  and  g^und  of  action.  This,  which  used  to  be  required  in  every  writ 
(and  Btill  is.  to  some  extent,  in  gectment),  is  now  true  of  declaration :  and 
where  the  plaintiff  "counted"  or  declared  that  the  defendant  had  brosen  a 
covenant  to  acquit  or  indemnify  him  of  all  manner  of  debts  and  demands 
in  reffard  to  a  house,  etc.,  it  was  objected,  that  in  the  writ  he  ought  to  have 
stated,  at  all  events  generaUj,  the  nature  of  his  claim,  and  how  tne  plaintiff 
was  damnified,  and  ought,  in  his  declaration,  to  show  how  he  had  his  action. 
And  thus  it  was  said,  Vhen  a  man  is  summoned  into  court,  the  writ  ouffht  to 
be  so  that  the  party  may  be  intirueted  <u  to  what  he  ought  to  answer.  ^  And 
perhaps  we  have  an  acquittance  from  you  of  what  yon  demand,  although  we 
nave  it  not  here,  and  you  ought  not  to  have  judgment  against  us,  because  we 
were  not  instructed  by  the  writ  what  we  were  summon^  to  answer,  and  we 
ought  to  have  time  to  give  a  final  answer."  Westbur^  agreed,  but  Herle 
thought  that  as  the  deed  was  in  its  terms  general,  the  writ  mitrht  be  general, 
and  the  declaration  certain.  It  was  still  pressed,  however,  that  if  the  writ 
was  general  the  defendant  ought  to  have  further  information  before  he 
pleaded,  and  this  seems  agreed  to  ( Year-Book  18  Edw,  IL,  600).  It  is  to  be 
observed,  that  although  Uiese  real  actions  haa  been  obsolete  even  when  our 
author  wrote,  thev  embodied  the  law  of  estates,  the  principles  of  which  are 
all  to  be  found  laid  down  in  the  Year-Books.  Beal  actions,  it  is  to  be  noted, 
only  lay  for  JreehM  estates.  Thus,  in  an  action  of  waste,  the  writ  must  at 
lesst  state,  Unet  ad  terminum  vita  (37  Hen.  VL,  fol.  26).  And  so  any  j^eral 
grant,  not  limited  in  extent  of  duration,  and  which  might  last  for  life,  was 

^  Vide  vol.  IL,  0.  z.  '  Mayn.,  40.  '  Bro.,  don.  and  rem.,  88. 
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"Writs  of  formedon  became  in  this  reign  very  common, 
being  specific  remedies  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions 
of  the  statute  de  dams.  These  were  of  three  kinds :  one 
was  a  formedon  in  descendre;  another,  a  formedon  in  re- 
verter; another,  in  remainder.  The  formedon  in  descendre 
was  ordained,  and  the  form  thereof  given  by  the  statute, 
which  also  speaks  of  the  formedon  in  reverter  (not  indeed 
under  that  name,  but  by  the  description  of  a  writ  whereby 
the  donor  was  to  recover  after  failure  of  heirs)  as  common 
enough  in  the  chancery ;  though,  as  we  observed  before, 
there  is  no  mention  of  such  a  writ,  nor  probably  did  it  ex- 
ist in  Bracton's  time.  The  form  of  a  formedon  in  reverter 
differed  from  that  in  descendre  only  as  the  two  cases  differed. 
It  was,  Prcecipe^  etc.,  auhd  jtisti,  etc.,  manerium  de  Bloxham 
cum  pertinentiis,  quoa  Bobertus  de  QreUey  dedit  Petro  de 
GreUey  ad  totam  vitam  svxim,  et  quod  Thxmas  fiius,  et  hceres 
prcedicti  B.frater  gusdem  Johannce,  cujus  hceres  ipse  est,  con- 
cessit  Isolde  de  Greaey,  habendum,  post  mortem  prcedicti  Petri^ 
eidem  Isolde  et  hceredibus  de  corpore  suo  ezeuntibus,  et  quod,  post 
mortem  prcedictorum  Petri  de  Isole,  prcefcUce  Johannes  revbrti 
debet,  per  formam  donationis  et  concessionis,  prcedictorum,  eh 
gubd  prcedicta  Isolde  obiit  sine  hcerede  de  corpore  suo  exeunte, 

held  to  be  at  least  an  eRtate  for  life  (Burton  v.  Burton^  lib.  aas.  anno  17,  foL 
49].  And  80  where  land  was  granted  generally,  without  saying  for  how  long, 
a  freehold  estate  was  deemed  to  arise  ( VavoBw^B  Que,  lib.  ass.  11,  29).  The 
remedies  by  real  actions  onl;^^  applying  to  freehold  estates,  and,  moreover, 
being  caremllv  adapted  to  their  respective  qualities,  the  law  of  real  property 
was  necessarily  involved  in  that  of  real  actions.  Although  the  "real  ac- 
tions^' to  which  all  this  learning  applies,  had  become  ob^lete  even  when 
our  author  wrote,  and  have  loner  been  abolished,  they  embodied  the  princi-* 
pies  which  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  whole  law  of  real  property,  and  formed 
the  foundation  for  the  complicated  system  of  titles  and  conveyancing  which 
still  exists.  Thus,  for  instance^  cases  in  the  Year-Books  as  to  writs  of/oriTM- 
doUf  the  remedy  for  an  estate  in  tail  (11  Hen,  VL,  fol.  20 ;  8  Edw,  IlL^  fol. 
11 ;  5  Biyo.  lU,,  fol.  17 ;  21  Hm,  VL,  fol.  36),  are  cited  by  Mr.  Preston  in 
his  work  on  conveyancing,  as  showing  that,  in  deriving  title  to  an  estate  tail, 
it  is  immaterial  whether  uie  party  through  whom  the  demandant  derives  title 
was  seized  or  not ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  tracing  titles  in  an  ab- 
stract of  title  required  on  a  sale,  very  much  the  same  rules  prevail  as  in  de- 
ducing title  in  a  real  action.  And  all  the  well  established  rules  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  law  of  real  property  or  conveyancing  are  to  be  retraced  to  these 
earlv  times.  So  the  well-known  rule  in  Hhelly's  case,  as  it  is  called, — one 
of  the  corner-stones  of  conveyancing^  is  to  be  traced  back  to  cases  in  the 
▼ery  earliest  of  the  Year-Books  (18  Edw,  IL,  fol.  577 ;  40  Edw.  J//.,  fol.  9 ; 
The  Prior  of  BecerhfB  Oxm,  38  Edw,  III.,  fol.  31 ;  21  Edw.  III.,  fol.  31).  That 
is  to  say,  the  rule  in  the  case  of  land  conveyed  to  a  man  and  his  son,  and  the 
heirs  of  his  son's  body,  when  the  boh  died  without  issue  in  the  life  of  the 
lather  [Ibid.).  -  • 
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etc}  The  formedon  in  remainder  was  a  writ  that  had  orig- 
.  mated  since  the  statute,  and  was  founded  upon  the  distinc- 
tion just  mentioned,  that  had  lately  been  made  between  a 
reversion  when  to  a  donor  and  when  to  a  third  person, 
which  in  the  latter  case  was  now  called  a  remainder.^  The 
writ,  therefore,  in  consequence  of  this  distinction,  used  in 
such  cases  to  allege  moe  remanere,  instead  of  ^iiub  reyerti 
debet.  So  early  as  tne  second  year  of  this  king,  we  find 
this  writ  to  be  a  settled  form  of  demanding  land.* 

The  formedon  in  descendre^  as  it  came  in  the  place  of  a 
mortauncestor  (the  only  remedy  which,  before  the  statute, 
the  heir  per  formam  doni  hadj,  was  in  some  points  consid- 
ered in  the  light  of  that  wnt  It  was  looked  upon  as  a 
writ  of  possession,  and,  aa  such,  it  was  held  the  demandant 
must  make  himself  heir  to  the  person  last  seized.*  It  was 
argued,  that  as  it  would  be  a  good  plea  for  a  tenant  in 
mortauncestor  to  say,  that  the  person  last  seized  died  seized 
of  nothing  but  a  fee  tail ;  so,  in  this  writ,  it  would  be  ffood 
to  say  he  died  seized  of  a  fee  simple.*  This  writ  was  neld 
to  lie  for  an  in&nt  as  well  as  for  a  person  of  full  age,  not 
only  because  it  was  a  writ  of  possession,  of  which  any  one 
might  avail  himself,  but  also  because  it  was  expressly  or- 
dained by  a  statute  which  makes  no  exception  of  persons 
within  age.^  The  general  plea  in  this  and  the  other  forme- 
dons  was,  ne  dona  pas.  It  was  once  pleaded  in  a  formedon 
in  descendrey  that  the  donor  was  not  so  seized  as  to  be  able 
to  make  a  gift.  To  this  it  was  objected,  that  there  was  no 
need  of  inquiring,  in  this  action,  about  the  seisin  or  title 
of  the  donor,  and  the  tenant  had  nothing  else  to  say  but 
ne  dona  pas:  the  tenant  accordingly  amended  his  plea,  and 
said  he  could  not  make  a  gift,  sans  ceo,  that  he  was  seized 
80  as  to  confer  a  seisin ;  but  it  bein^  still  insisted  that  the 
donor's  title  was  not  to  be  inquired  into,  one  of  the  justices 
directed  ne  dona  pas  to  be  entered  on  the  roll.^ 

A  formedon  in  reverter  was  also  considered  as  a  writ  of 
possession,  and  therefore  ^vhere  it  counted  of  a  seisin  so 
far  back  as  the  time  of  King  Richard,  as  in  a  writ  of  ri^ht, 
it  was  held  ill,  and  it  was  said  that  it  should  be  limited  to 
the  time  of  a  writ  of  aiel  or  mortauncestor.®  However, 
though  a  writ  of  possession,  it  was  held  that  an  infant 

^  Majn.,  478.         ^  Mavn.,  390.  ^  Mavn.,  606. 

"Ibid.,  Si  1.  •Ibid.,  431.  »lbii,37,38.    FWa  voL  iL,  c.  ix. 

*  lUd.,  40.  •  Ibid.,  16, 150. 
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coald  not  bring  it,  because  it  lay  at  common  law,  and  was 
not  ordained  by  statute  as  the  formedon  in  descendre  was.^ 
A  formedon  in  remainder  was  considered  in  the  same 
light  as  the  former.  An  objection  was  made  to  a  writ  of 
formedon  in  remainder ^  and  the  clerks  of  the  chancery  were 
sent  to,  who  said  it  was  the  usual  form  of  the  chancery  to 
make  the  demandant  in  such  writ  heir  to  the  person  last 
seized,  and  to  no  other ;'  but  they  could  give  no  reason 
for  it* 

It  was  not  unusual,  in  a  formedon,  for  the  tenant  to  plead 
that  an  ancestor  of  the  demandant  aliened  with  warranty 
to  £uch  a  person  from  whom  the  land  descended  to  the 
tenant;  and  to  argue  upon  this,  that  it  would  be  absurd 
for  the  demandant  to  claim  under  the  entail  as  against  the 
tenant,  when  he  was  bound  by  the  warranty  of  his  ancestor 
to  defend  the  tenant  in  possession  of  that  very  land  against 
all  the  world.  To  this  plea  it  was  common  for  the  de- 
mandant to  admit  the  deed  of  his  ancestor,  but  to  say, 
that  assets  did  not  come  to  him  by  descent  from  his 
ancestor,  therefore  that  he  ought  not  to  be  bound  by  it; 
and  if,  upon  trial  of  this  issue  whether  he  had  any  value 
by  descent  from  his  ancestor,  it  was  found  that  he  liad,  the 
warranty  was  held  a  bar  to  the  action,  and  otherwise  not.' 
That  a  warranty  should  bar  the  heir  from  claiming  against 
his  ancestor's  deed,  is  perfectly  conformable  with  the  old 
law;  and  as  the  statute  de  donis  had  only  declared  that  a 
fine  should  not  bar,  but  seems  to  have  left  an  estate  tail 
open  to  the  effects  of  a  warranty,  it  was  nothing  more  than 
a  natural  conclusion  of  law,  that  an  estate  tail,  even  after 
the  statute,  might  be  barred  by  a  warranty;  but  the  singu- 
larity is,  that  this  warranty  was  restricted  so  as  to  lose  its 
effect,  if  not  accompanied  with  assets  by  descent. 

We  have  before  seen  that  the  heir  of  the  warrantor  at 
common  law  was  not  bound  ad  excarnbium^  but  only  in 
proportion  to  the  lands  descended  to  him  from  the  war- 
rantor ;  he  was,  nevertheless,  bound  to  warrant,  and,  of 
course,  was  barred  from  claiming  the  estate,  although  he 
had  no  lands  or  assets,  as  they  were  now  called  by  descent.^ 
No  statute  that  has  come  down  to  us  was  made  expressly 
to  change  the  law  in  this  point.  There  seems  no  other 
way  of  accounting  for  this  novelty  but  by  supposing  that 

»  Mayn.,  389.    Ftde  vol.  ii.,  c.  x.  »^ayn.,  45,  564,  641. 

■  Mayn.,  625.  *  Fick  voL  ii,,  c.  vii. 
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the  judges  thought  themselves  justified  by  the  spirit  of 
the  statute  de  donis^  to  adopt  the  principle  and  regulation  of 
the  statute  of  Gloucester  concerning  alienations  of  tenants 
by  the  courtesy.  This  statute,  proceeding  as  we  have 
before  surmised  upon  the  common-law  notion  just  men- 
tioned/ had  declared  that  a  warranty  of  the  father  should 
not  bar  the  heir  without  an  inheritance  descendiufic  ex 
parte  patris.  ^ 

That  they  had  an  eye  to  the  statute  of  Gloucester  in 
their  reasoning  respecting  entails  and  warranty,  seems 
probable  from  the  following  case :  A  tenant  per  la  ley  had 
aliened  with  warranty,  and  his  heir  brought  a  formedon. 
To  this  a  warranty  was  pleaded.  In  reply  the  statute  was 
set  forth ;  and  it  was  alleged  there  was  nothing  by  de- 
scent, therefore  the  warranty  was  of  no  force.  To  this  it 
was  objected,  that  he  could  not  avail  himself  of  that 
statute,  because  it  was  confined  to  the  writs  mentioned 
therein ;  namely,  to  writs  of  mortauncestor,  ael,  cosinage, 
and  besael.  But  it  was  answered,  that  in  like  manner  as 
another  chapter  of  that  statute,  which  gives  the  writ  of 
entry  in  casu  provisOy  was  construed  to  extend  to  aliena- 
tions by  tenant  for  life  and  per  kgem^  though  the  statute 
only  mentions  tenants  in  dower ;  so  on  this  chapter  might 
any  writ  be  maintained  that  was  grounded  on  the  aliena- 
tion of  the  husband ;  and  it  was  accordingly  adjudged, 
that  the  writs  named  in  the  statute  were  only  for  exam- 
ples, and  that  a  writ  of  formedon,  or  right,  would  be 
equally  good.*  Thus,  if  a  formedon  in  descendre^  which 
was  specially  assigned  by  statute  for  the  issue  in  tail,  was 
allowed  as  a  remedy  in  a  case  within  the  statute  of 
Gloucester,  there  seemed  to  be  an  aflSnity  acknowledged 
between  those  two  parliamentary  provisions. 

Indeed,  when  it  is  considered,  that  the  statute  of 
Gloucester  was  made  in  protection  of  the  heir  against  the 
alienation  of  the  ancestor,  in  case  of  a  gift  in  maritagium^ 
and  of  a  tenant  by  the  courtesy  ;  that  gifts  m  maritaaiiim 
are  one  of  the  estates  mentioned  in  the  statute  de  donis^ 
which  statute  was  made  expresslv  in  favor  of  heirs ;  and 
that  there  is  a  special  provision  therein  to  protect  the  heir 
from  being  encumbered  with  the  courtesy  of  a  second 
husband :  these  two  acts  must  be  considered  in  the  light 

»  Vide  Tol.  ii.,  c.  ix.  « Majn.,  324^  325. 
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of  statutes  in  pari  materie;  and  to  be  accordingly  entitled 
to  such  reciprocal  assistance  as  can  be  mutually  communi- 
cated from  one  to  the  other,  by  construction.  Whatever 
might  be  the  ground  upon  which  the  courts  proceeded, 
"we  find  it  decided  so  early  as  the  second  year  of  this  king, 
that  warranty  with  assets  would  bar  the  heir  in  tail,  but 
not  warranty  without  assets;  and  it  is  very  explicitly 
declared  in  the  next  reign,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter, 
that  this  piece  of  law  was  by  equity  of  the  statute  of 
Gloucester. 

We  are  now  enabled  to  see  the  nature  and  tendency  of 
some  other  writs,  which  have  hitherto  been  mentioned 
only  generally. 

There  were  at  common  law  two  writs  for  the  recovery 
of  the  right  of  wardship — that  called  De  communi  cus- 
todidy  and  that  De  transgressione^  for  ejectment  of  ward ; 
neither  of  which  are  discoursed  of  by  any  author  of  the 
preceding  ages;  but  all  the  knowledge  we  have  of 
them  is  derived  from  two  statutes,  which  make  some 
regulation  for  their  conduct  and  process.^  One  other  Te«i 
of  those  statutes  ordained  likewise  the  writ  of  ^^^ 
ravishment  of  ward,  whxah  did  not  lie  at  common  law.  All 
these  three  writs  were  in  use  during  this  reign ;  and  we 
are  enabled,  from  some  few  decisions,  to  collect  their  dis- 
tinct office.  It  seems  the  vrrit  of  ward  was,  in  its  nature, 
a  writ  of  right,  and  was  brought  for  the  mere  right, 
before  any  seisin  of  ward  had  been  attained:*  in  this 
action  the  defendant  might  pray  in  aid,  and  vouch  to 
warranty,  as  in  other  real  suits,  but  the  process  was  that 
of  distress.*  The  writ  of  ejectment  of  ward  lay  where  a 
seisin  had  been  obtained,  and  the  plaintifi*  had  been  ousted 
thereof;  and,  like  the  former,  it  lay  both  for  the  land  and 
the  body  of  the  ward.*  The  writ  of  ravishment  ofward, 
which  was  given  by  the  2  Westminster,  c.  xxxv.,*  was 
only  to  recover  the  body  ;  and  this,  like  the  former,  only 
lay  where  there  had  been  a  seisin,  and  the  plaintiff  was 
deprived  of  his  ward:  it  was  held,  however,  that  the 
defendant  should  not  be  permitted  to  traverse  the  seisin, 
but  must  plead  the  general  issue  of  ne  ravist  point.^  This 
was  an  action  of  trespass  as  well  as  the  former,  and  there- 
fore it  was  thought  that  the  writ  should  be  laid  vi  et 

*  Vide  voL  ii.,  ex.  •  Ibid.,  213.  *  Vide  vol.  ii.,  c.  z. 

•  Mayn.,  378.  *  Ibid.,  376.  •  Mayn.,  878, 
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armis;  and  though  it  was  said  that  it  was  a  special  writ, 
which  by  the  form  in  the  statute  was  only  eowtra  pacemj 
and  accordingly  one  laid  vi  et  armis  had  been  once  held  ill, 
yet,  upon  reconsideration,  it  was  determined  to  be  good,* 

The  writ  of  cessavit  per  biennium  given  by  2  Westm.,  c. 
xxi.,^  was  a  very  common  remedy  ;  being  usually  recurred 
to  where  there  was  a  failure  of  distress.  The  pleading  in 
this  action  was  ordered  in  conformity  with  that  for  which 
it  was  in  some  cases  a  substitute/  Thus,  though  a  seisin 
of  the  services  in  question  was  alleged,  it  was  not  suf- 
ficient for  the  tenant  to  say  ne  unque  seisi  of  the  service, 
no  more  than  in  an  avowry,  but  he  was  to  answer  to  the 
tenure,  or  it  would  be  taken  for  granted;*  so  that  the 
general  plea  was  noM5  ne  tenons  rien  ae  hU.^  It  was  allowed 
that  the  defendant  might  allege  by  way  of  protestation^ 
that  the  services  were  less  than  what  were  demanded; 
and  for  answer  say,  that  there  was  sufficient  distress  upon 
the  land.^  A  cessavit  being  in  the  nature  of  a  writ  of 
right  would  not  in  general  lie  against  a  termor  for  life ; 
and  yet  it  was  allowed,  in  such  case,  when  the  reversioner 
was  plaintiff  in  the  actionJ  Consistent  with  the  princi- 
ple on  which  a  view  used  to  be  denied  at  common  law,  it 
was  denied  in  this  action,  because  the  cesser  was  the  de* 
fendant's  own  act;^  though  the  aid  of  a  parcener  was 
refused,*  that  of  a  reveraioner  was  allowed.*®   . 

There  are  several  writs  of  contra  formam  feoffamenti 
grounded  upon  the  statute  of  Marlbridge,  c.  ix.**  The 
common  plea  in  these  was,  ne  unque  seisi^  before  the  time  of 
limitation  prescribed  by  that  statute."  There  appears  a 
writ  of  a  similar  design  with  the  former,  which  we  have 
not  met  with  in  any  of  the  preceding  reigns,  called  a 
monstravit^  but  in  after-times  more  frequently  termed  mon- 
straverunt  This  writ  was  at  common  law,  and  was 
contrived  for  tenants  in  ancient  demense,  who  had  been 
burdened  with  more  services  than  were  originally  due  in 
that  tenure.  The  litigation  of  these  points  generally 
produced  an  issue,  whicn  was  to  be  determined  by  Dooms- 
day-book in  the  exchequer;  that  being  the  evidence  by- 

»  Mayn.,  191,  268.  » Ibid.,  643. 

'  ride  vol.  ii.,  c  z.  •  Ibid.,  38,  61, 195.    Vidt  anU,  ToL  iL 

»  Mayn.,  361.  •  Ibid.,  38. 

*  Ibid.,  195,  560.  «» Ibid.,  245. 

*  Ibid.,  61.  "  Vide  vol.  ii.,  c  viii 

*  Ibid.,  534.  "  Mayn.,  51,  52. 
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which  ancient  demense  was  to  be  proved.*  The  first  proc- 
ess in  this  writ  was  a  prohibition,'  and  then  an  attach- 
ment. 

There  appear  some  few  other  new  actions,  grounded 
either  upon  the  statutes  of  the  last  two  reiens,  or  the 
common  law.  Of  the  former  kind  are  the  writ  de  contri- 
buttoncy  on  the  statute  of  Marlbridge,  c.  ix.,  to  compel 
coparceners  to  be  aiding  to  the  eldest  in  performing  the 
services ;  on  the  statute  of  Gloucester,  c.  vii.,  the  writ  in 
casu  proviso;  a  writ  of  entry,  founded  on  2  Westm.,  c.  iii., 
for  the  heir  of  the  reversioner,  after  a  recovery  against 
his  ancestor  by  default ;  a  writ  contra  formam  coUationiSy  on 
statute  2  West.,  c.  xli.*  Of  the  latter  kind  are  the  follow- 
ing :  the  writ  of  secta  ad  molendinumy  for  recovering  a  suit 
to  a  mill,  where  a  lord's  tenants  had  been  time  out  of  mind 
bound  to  ficrind  their  corn  at  his  mill,  and  any  had  with- 
drawn  or  leased  in  making  sncb  suit ;  a  writ  of  quid  juris 
damaty  for  a  conusee  in  a  fine  levied  by  a  reversioner  to 
procure  the  attornment  of  the  tenant  for  life ;  the  writ  of 
office  called  diem  clatisit  extremuniy  grounded  on  the  statute 
of  Marlbridge,  c.  xvi.  Where  a  person  died  seized  of 
land  holden  m  capites  this  writ  issued  to  seize  the  land  into 
the  king's  hands.*  The  proceeding  by  scire  facias  had  be- 
come veiT  common,  owing  to  the  sanction  that  had  been 
riven  to  it  by  a  statute  in  the  last  reign.*  The  most  usual 
instances  in  which  we  find  it,  were  to  get  execution  of 
recognizances  and  of  fines. 

The  writ  of  conspiracy ^  which  had  been  framed  by  the 
king's  direction  in  the  last  reign,*  was  put  in  wntB  of  con- 
practice  as  a  mode  of  redress  for  parties  who  •p*'^- 
were  injured  by  certain  combinations  and  confederacies. 
One  of  the  objects  pointed  out  by  the  statute  of  Edward 
L  was  evil  procurers  of  dozeins.  Under  that  idea  this 
writ  was  sometimes  prosecuted  a^inst  indictors;  and 
though  in  support  of  such  writs  it  was  argued,  that  a 
procurer  of  indictments  had  only  to  get  himself  empan- 
elled on  the  jury,  and  then  he  would  escape  the  imputa- 
tion of  unlaicful  confederacy,  yet  it  was  once  more  held 
that  it  would  not  lie  against  indictors.^  It  was  endeavored 

» Mayn.,  280,  456.  •  Ibid.,  422. 

» Ibid.,  67,  91, 101,  615.    Fwfc  vol.  ii.,  c.  x.  *  Mavn.,  81,  86,  304. 

*  2  Westm.,  c.  xlv.    Ficfe  vol.  iL  c.  x.  •  F5oe  voL  iL,  c,  xi. 
f  Mayo.,  401,  647. 
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to  extend  this  writ.  A  writ  of  conspiracy  was  brought 
against  several  for  suing  a  false  statute-merchant,  in  order 
to  encumber  the  land  of  the  plaintiff.  It  was  objected  to 
this  writ,  that  it  was  not  within  the  statute  of  conspiracy ; 
but  there  does  not  appear  in  the  report  any  opinion  of  the 
court  upon  it.*  Again,  this  writ  was  brought  against  one 
person  upon  the  following  case:  The  defendant  had 
brought  a  writ  of  entry  against  the  plaintiff,  which  was 
adjourned  during  a  certain  time,  upon  agreement  between 
the  parties  ;  the  demandant  in  that  writ  returned  to  the 
court,  without  communicating  to  the  tenant  his  design  of 

?;oing  on  with  the  suit,  and,  by  surprise,  recovered  by  de- 
aiilt ;  upon  which  the  tenant  m  the  writ  of  entry  brought 
this  action  of  conspiracy  against  the  demandant  for  redress. 
But  it  was  held  by  the  court,  that  this  being  transacted 
under  the  forms  of  law,  could  not  be  called  sl  false  aUiance^ 
confederaq/y  SLVid  collusion;  therefore  that  the  writ  would 
not  lie,  but  the  party  must  seek  redress  by  demanding  the 
land  back  again  in  a  writ  of  right.'  It  was  held,  that  a 
conspiracy  would  not  lie  against  women,  though  no  reason 
is  given  for  so  singular  an  opinion.*  The  count  upon  the 
writ  used  to  conclude,  ad  grave  damnum  ipsius  W.  et  contra 
formam  ordinationis^  etc.,  unde  dicit  qubd  deterioratus  est,  et 

damnum  habet  ad  wUentiam ,  et  ivde  producit  sectam,  etc} 

Where  a  writ  was  brought  by  a  baron  and  feme,  and  the 
damages  were  laid  ad  damnum  ipsorum,  it  was  held  ill.'^  In 
such  a  writ  against  conspirators  for  procuring  an  indict- 
ment, it  must  be  alleged  that  the  plaintiff  was  acquitted, 
otherwise  it  would  be  ill :  •  it  was  held  that  all  writs  of 
conspiracy  should  be  laid  against  the  statute. 

A  similar  writ  to  the  foregoing  was  the  writ  of  deceit, 
of  which  we  find  no  mention  till  this  reign,  though  it 
was  founded  on  the  common  law.  This  was  to  redress  a 
person  in  damages  for  any  injury  he  had  sustained  by 
reason  of  collusive,  oppressive,  or  aeceitful  proceedings  in 
judicial  matters.  It  was  brought  for  levying  a  fine  falsely, 
and  suggesting  a  false  title ;  for  suing  a  monstravit,  where 
the  plaintiff  was  not  in  ancient  demesne ;  against  the 
demandant  in  an  action,  and  the  sheriff  for  not  summon- 
ing the  tenant,  so  that  he  lost  his  land  by  default ;  against 

'  Mayn.,  81.  »  Ibid.,  172.  »  Ibid.,  509. 

*  Vide  Mayn.,  401,  a  record  in  conspiracy  down  to  the  ward  of  the  venire, 

•  Mayn.,  347.  •  Ibid.,  609. 
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one.  for  suing  falsely  in  a  writ  of  waste,  and  not  properly 
summoning  him,  so  that  he  lost  his  land.^ 

We  shall  now  view  the  improvement  made  in  the  more 
common  personal  actions  then  in  use.  We  have  ^^^^  ^^ 
seen  that  the  action  of  debt,  in  the  rei^n  of 
Henry  II.,  was  the  remedy  for  recoverinff  money,  or  a 
chattel,'  and  that  in  the  reign  of  Edwara  I.'  this  action 
be^an  to  split  into  two ;  so  that  a  writ  of  debet  was  appro- 
priated principally  to  cases  where  monej'  was  to  be  recov- 
ered, and  a  writ  of  detenet  for  recovery  of  chattels.  This 
distinction  was  still  attended  to ;  but  the  close  affinity 
between  these  two  modes  of  demanding  was  such,  that 
they  were  sometimes  included  in  the  same  writ.  Thus  we 
find  an  action  qubd  reddat  20L  abgenti  quas  ei  debet,  et  di- 
midium  sacci  lanjb  quod  ei  iryusti  detinet.*  However, 
debt  and  detinue  must  be  considered  as  two  actions,  and 
the  specific  differences  shall  therefore  be  treated  of  sep- 
arately. 

It  seems  that  a  writ  of  debt  was  usually  grounded  upon 
a  deed  or  oUiaation  to  pay  money  (which  was  a  vmting 
sealed) ;  thougn  it  was  sometimes  upon  a  mere  bargain  of 
bujing  and  selling;  but  so  exact  were  they  in  their 
transactions  at  this  time,  that  a  deed  was  sometimes  made 
for  the  price  of  a  thing  sold.  In  such  a  case  the  plaintiff 
would  state  his  demand  of  so  much  money  as  the  price  of 
the  thing  sold,  and  then  produce  a  deed  testifying  the 
transaction,  and  the  debt  ^  (a).    If  the  action  was  grounded 

(a)  The  action  of  debt  was  then  the  common  remedy  upon  contracts, 
whether  for  monej  or  for  goodn,  and  such  contracts  appear  to  have  been 
always  by  deed,  probably  because  few  of  the  laity  could  write.  In  Fitz. 
Alrr,  sereral  are  stated.  Thus,  for  instance,  Fitz.  Abr^  title  Farianee,  pt  24. 
one  of  the  cases  is  thus  stated :  "  Tempore  Edward  I.,  in  debt  upon  a  deed 
of  thirty  quarters  of  barley,  at  the  price  of  20s.,  it  was  found  for  the  plain- 
tiff, and  they  (the  jury)  inquired  of  the  price  at  the  time  of  (t.  e.,  appointed 
for)  payment ;  and  it  was  found  that  at  the  time  of  payment  a  quarter  was 
at  32b.,  but  at  the  time  of  making  the  deed  it  was  only  at  3s.  The  plaintiff 
recovered  £68  for  the  corn,  according  to  the  price  at  the  time  of  payment. 
Et  tie  nota,  that  he  recovered  the  price  and  not  the  com,  and  yet  he 
demanded  the  com."  The  damages  appeared  to  have  been  assessed  at  the 
difierenoe  between  the  20h.  per  quarter,  which  the  plaintiff  was  to  pay  for 
the  barley  at  the  market  price  of  the  day  of  delivery — although  the  figures 
do  not  accord;  perhaps  however,  something  was  included  for  costs  ( jVar- 
Book,  7  Edw.  tv^  fol.  49,  pt  6). 

»  Mayn.,  104, 214, 246, 687, 681.  *  7  Edw.  IL,  Mayn.,  241. 

«  Tvit  vol.  i.,  c.  iv.  *  Mayn.,  376, 

*  VidA  vol.  ii~  c.  xi. 
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wholly  upon  a  deed  of  obligation,  the  plaintiff  stated  that 
the  defendant  granted  himself  to  owe  so  much  money, 
and  then  he  showed  the  deed  testifying  it :  if  it  was  a 
transaction  without  writing,  then,  after  stating  the  de- 
mand, he  would  offer  to  produce  his  sectaj  or  suit,  to  prove 
it.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  have  a  writ  containing  two 
demands ;  one  grounded  upon  a  deed,  the  other  not ;  in 
which  case  the  plaintiff,  in  counting,  would  produce  the 
deed  to  prove  one,  and  his  secta  to  prove  the  other.* 

A  deed  made  at  Berwick  was  offered  as  evidence  in  an 
action  of  debt,  but  was  objected  to  as  not  legal  proof,  be- 
cause the  place  where  it  was  made  was  out  of  the  juris- 
diction and  process  of  the  court.*  This  objection  was  held 
eood,  and  it  was  said  to  be  the  same  of  Cuiester  and  Dur- 
ham, erndd  fortiori  of  Ireland  and  other  places  beyond  sea.* 
It  was  held,  that  a  defendant  should  not  be  admitted  to 
wage  his  law  against  a  specially  for  so  a  deed  was  now 
sometimes  called ;  and  though  it  was  endeavored  to  bring 
a  sealed  ^  tally  within  the  same  reason,  it  was  overruled  ; 
yet  at  the  same  time  it  was  admitted,  that  in  dccompt 
against  a  bailiff  or  overseer,  he  would  not  be  allowed  to 
wage  his  law  against  a  sealed  tally.'  The  reason  of  the 
dinerence  is  not  stated  in  the  report,  nor  does  it  seem  easy 
to  account  for  it.  The  proper  general  plea  against  a  deed 
was,  nient  lefaitj  that  it  was  not  the  defendant's  deed.  So 
strictly  was  this  form  adhered  to,  that  where  it  was 
pleaded  by  an  abbot,  nest  pas  lour  commune  seale^  that  it  was 
not  the  common  seal  of  the  convent,  he  was  driven  to  say, 
nient  lefait.^  A  common  plea  to  a  deed  was  deins  age^  not 
of  affe,  when  made.''  In  an  action  of  debt  brought  upon 
an  obligation  to  pay  so  much  money,  if  a  book  was  not  re- 
turned by  such  a  day,  it  was  pleaded  that  the  book  was 
deposited  at  such  a  place,  and  the  plaintiff  took  it  ante 
diem  ;  to  which  it  was  replied,  he  did  not  take  it.® 

Kespecting  joint  and  several  actions ;  a  husband  brought 
an  action  of  debt  in  his  own  name  onlj,  upon  an  obliga* 
tion  made  to  his  wife  while  sole,  and  it  was  held  good ; 
because  if  she  had  been  joined,  she  would  have  recovered 
the  money,  and  so  have  nad  a  property  which  she  ought 
not  by  law  to  possess,  while  under  coverture.*    It  was  mid 

»  Mayn.,  78, 188.  *  T%de  vol.  ii.,  c.  xi.  » Ibid.,  369. 

« Ibid.,  24.  »  Mavn.,  178.  •  Ibid.,  379. 

*  Ibid.,  613.  *  Ibid.,  589.  •  Ibid.,  93. 
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down  as  a  rule  long  settled,  that  executors,  when  plain- 
tiffs, should  all  be  named  in  the  writ ;  but  when  a  writ 
was  brought  against  the  executors,  none  need  be  named 
but  those  who  had  administered.^  The  way  of  demand- 
ing against  executors  was  somewhat  different  from  that 
against  the  original  debtor ;  it  was,  quoe  prcedietus  Thomas 
ei  DEBUiT,  etpr(m.  executores  injustl  dbtinent.*  The  general 
plea  of  executors  was  pleivment  administre;  to  which  the 
replication  was,  assez  de  biens  le  mort:^  that  of  an  heir, 
when  sued  on  an  obligation  in  which  his  ancestor  had 
bound  his  heir,  was,  riens  per  descent;  to  which  the  repli- 
cation was,  assez  jour  de  brief  purchase ;  to  which  it  was 
rejoined,  navoit  rien  le  jour  du  brief  purchased 

if  there  waa  no  writing  to  prove  the  demand,  the  plain- 
tiff  was  to  produce  his  secta,  according  to  the  old  law ; 
though  it  seems  there  was  not  now  so  much  reliance  upon 
the  secta  as  formerly.  In  the  7th  of  Edward  11.  it  was  de* 
manded  by  the  counsel  for  the  defendant,  that  the  secta 
should  be  examined,  as  was  the  method,  we  have  seen,  in 
fornrfer  reigns ;  *  but  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  objected 
to  it,  that  this  court  (meaning  the  common  pleas)  never 
suffered  a  secta  to  be  examined :  however,  he  said  he  was 
ready  to  aver  the  debt,  that  is,  to  prove  it  by  the  verdict 
of  a  jury;  for  such  was  an  averment:  and  upon  one  of 
the  justices  showing  some  df)ubt  about  examining  the 
secta^  the  averment  was  received,  the  defendant  pleaded 
riens  lour  dbust,  nU  debet^  and  it  went  to  the  country  for 
trial.*  The  suit,  however,  still  continued  to  be  brought, 
though  their  examination  might  be  disused.  In  the  i4th 
Edward  II.  the  plaintiff  being  asked  what  he  had  to  show 
for  his  debt,  said,  a  good  suit;  upon  which  the  counsel  for 
the  defendant  prayed  they  might  come  to  the  bar,  which 
they  did ;  and  then  he  tendered  his  averment  que  riens^  etc.y 
that  he  owed  nothing.^  The  wager  of  law  continued  as  a 
proof  not  only  upon  the  issue  of  nil  debet,  but  on  some 
collateral  points.  An  action  of  debt  was  brought  upon  a 
specialty,  and  it  was  pleaded,  that  the  obligation  was  to 
be  void  upon  the  defendant  levying  a  fine  after  reasonable 
request,  and  no  request  was  made.  To  this  it  was  replied, 
that  request  was  made  at  such  a  time  and  place ;  to  which 

» Mayn^  503.         » Ibid.,  354.        »  Vide  vol.  ii.,  a  viii.        '  Ibid.,  420. 
<  Ibid.,  490.  « Ibid.,  585.        •  Mayn.,  242. 
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it  was  rejoined,  that  he  made  no  such  requests,  which  he 
was  ready  to  prove  'par  notre  ley^  by  wager  of  law.* 

We  find  actions  of  debt  were  brought  upon  three  stat- 
utes made  in  the  last  reign ;  one  upon  2  Westm.,  c.  11,* 
against  a  keeper  of  a  gaol  for  letting  an  accountant  go  at 
large;'  another  on  the  statute-merchant,  for  letting  a 
debtor  by  recognizance  go  at  large ;  *  another  on  2  Westm., 
c.  19,*  which  directs  that  the  ordinary  should  be  bound  to 
answer  the  debts  of  the  deceased,  as  the  executors  should 
have  done.    There  was  an  action  against  the  executors 

f  rounded  upon  this  statute,  which  aiter  some  debate  was 
eld  good :  the  plea  in  such  actions  was,  non  devindrent  en 
mains  Vcrdinary. 

Thus  far  the  action  of  debt ;  that  of  detinue  next  claims 
our  notice(a).  This  might  be  brought,  as  was  before  said, 
for  any  chattel  that  was  in  the  hands  of  the  defendant, 
and  belonged  to  the  plaintiff;  but  as  in  the  former  writ  it 
was  necessary  in  counting  to  show  how  the  money  was 
owing,  so  in  this  it  was  required  to  show  in  what  manner 
the  tning  in  question  came  out  of  the  possession  of  the 
plaintiff,  and  into  that  of  the  defendant.  This  was  gener- 
ally stated  to  be  by  a  delivery  by  the  hands  of  the  plaintiff, 
or  of  some  other  by  his  authority,  or  through  whom  he 
claimed,  or  upon  some  of  the  terms  mentioned  at  large  by 
Glanville,^  as  a  loan,  dejpoeit,  or  the  like.  As  this  was 
the  material  part  of  the  inquiry,  it  had  become  a  rule  of 
pleading,  that  the  defendant  should  not  be  admitted  to 
deny,  or  traverse^  as  they  calkd  it,  the  detinue,  but  should 
answer  to  the  delivery^  or  bailment^  that  the  court  might  be 
informed  whether  the  thing  came  to  the  defendant's 
hands  by  the  bailment  of  the  plaintiff  himself,  or  by  the 
hands  of  some  other.^  There  was  a  particular  reason  why 
the  plaintiff  should  state  whether  the  bailment  was  by 

(a)  A  remedy  lor  the  reooverj  of  wpeafc  chattels  as  dintingoished  from  a 
mere  sum  of  money.  There  has  always  been  a  broad  distinction  between 
actions  for  the  recoverj  of  specific  pro^rty,  real  or  personal,  and  actions  for 
reooverr  of  damage;*,  either  for  the  taking  or  iiyoring  such  specific  property. 
In  the  former  case,  the  chattels  or  the  land^  etc,  most  be  described  by  num« 
her  and  valae  ( Ywt'Book,  1  Edw,  F.,  6),  for  the  execution,  which  was  the 
efiTect  of  the  action,  would  be  to  deliver  up  the  specific  property ;  but  it  was 
otherwise  of  actions  for  damages. 

1  Mayn^  433, 434.      *  Ibid.,  188.     Fufo  Tol.  iL,  c.  ix.     »  FMs  vol.  i.,  c.  iv. 
«  Ftti«  vol.  iL,  c  X.    »  Ftde  vol.  ii.,  c.  X.  •Mayi|.,646. 

*  Mayn.,  341.  *  May  n.,  490. 
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his  own  hands,  or  by  those  of  another ;  because  in  the 
latter  case  it  was  not  sufficient  to  bring  a  secta^  but  he 
must  ground  his  action  upon  a  specialty,  otherwise  the 
defendant  need  not  answer  it.^  Thus,  then,  the  plea  in 
this  action  was,  ne  baitta  pas^  or  navoit  pas  de  son  baiue.*  In 
this  action  as  well  as  in  others,  they  went  sometimes  into 
a  length  of  pleading  which  put  the  inquiry  upon  another 
matter;  as  where  \t  was  pleaded  that  tne  plaintiff  ac- 
cepted ten  acres  of  land  in  satisfaction  of  the  goods  de- 
manded, and  the  plaintiff  replied,  that  he  was  not  enfeoffed 
in  satisfaction  of  the  goods  now  demanded.' 

There  are  two  instances,  where  this  action,  or  at  least 
that  of  debt,  was  brought,  which  deserve  particular  no- 
tice. In  the  first  year  of  this  king,  a  writ,  in  Detinnedero^o- 
the  detinet^  was  brought  by  a  son  against  his  ~»««j«»*^ 
father's  executors  for  ten  marks  of  the  property  of  the 
deceased,  who  died  worth  thirty ;  alleging,  that,  because 
pur  iLsage  de  pais,  by  the  custom  of  the  country^  the  third  part 
ou^ht  to  go  to  the  deceased,  a  third  to  his  widow,  and  a 
third  to  his  children  unmarried,  therefore  he,  as  son,  de- 
manded his  third.  To  this  it  was  pleaded,  that  he  had 
been  advanced  by  a  lease  of  lands  from  his  father  of  such 
value,  and  therefore  the  action  would  not  lie.  The  plain- 
tiff admitted  this  in  his  replication,  but  said  the  land  was 
worth  only  so  much,  and  therefore  he  ought  to  maintain 
his  action ;  however,  it  was  decided  against  him,  as  this 
action  was  grounded  wholly  upon  usage  and  want  of  ad- 
vancement ;  so  that  this  writ,  notwithstanding  what  was 
argued,  as  to  the  declaration  of  Magna  Charta^  which  was 
contended  to  be  general  and  absolute,  was  held  by  the 
court  to  be  founded  on  the  parUcuUir  custom  of  a  certain 
place.*  Again,  we  find,  in  the  17th  year  of  this  king,  a 
writ  of  detinue  of  chattels  was  brought  by  an  infant 
against  his  father's  executors,  reciting  that  per  consuetudi- 
nem  regnij  the  mother  was  to  have  a  third,  the  children  a 
third,  and  the  executors  another  third,  etc.  To  this  the 
defendant  pleaded  pleinment  admmisire.  One  of  the  i ustices 
took  up  the  matter,  and  expressed  a  doubt  whether  the 
action  would  lie ;  for,  says  he,  the  writ  is  founded  on  a 
custom,  but  we  know  no  such  custom,  and  the  law  is 
otherwise ;  and  when  it  was  urged  that  the  custom  was 

» Mayn.,  39.  •  Ibid.,  198.  » Majn.,  9. 
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good,  as  appeared  by  Magna  Charta  in  these  words,  salvis 
uxori  et  pueris  suis  rationahilibiLS  partibus  suis,  he  replied, 
that  the  Great  Charter  only  saved  to  the  children  their 
own  goods,  which  might  happen  to  come  into  the  hands 
of  the  father  (a) ;  but  neither  the  Great  Charter  nor  the 
common  law  restrained  the  father's  power  over  his  own 
effects,  to  give  or  devise  them  as  he  pleased.  It  was 
added  by  another,  that  he  had  often  seen  such  writs,  but 
never  knew  one  of  them  maintained ;  so  the  plaintiff  was 
nonsuit.^  This  was  the  opinion  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
II.  respecting  the  power  of  bequeathing,  where  a  wife  and 
children  were  left  by  the  testator.  These  two  cases  may 
be  construed  as  a  clear  confirmation  of  the  law,  as  laid 
down  by  Glanville.  The  latter,  which  applies  to  the  gen- 
eral law  of  the  kingdom,  certainly  supports  that  author's 
declaration,  qubd  vSima  voluntas  esset  libera.  The  former 
may  be  thought  to  explain  the  other  passage  in  Glanville, 
which  qualifies,  if  not  contradicts,  that  general  rule;  and 
may,  perhaps,  serve  to  show  that  Glanville  should  there 
be  understood  to  speak  of  certain  local  customs ;  which 
interpretation,  however,  does  not  seem  warranted  by  the 
present  state  of  that  author's  text.* 

The  most  common  subjects  of  actions  of  detinue  were 
deeds  and  charters.  This  was  owing  to  the  mode,  then 
in  fashion,  of  assuring  land.  It  was  a  common  practice, 
when  land  was  let  for  years,  or  other  estate  less  than  the 
inheritance^  to  make  a  charter  of  feoffment,  and  bail  it  to 
a  third  person,  as  a  sort  of  trustee,  who  was  to  return  it 
if  the  termor  enjoyed  his  term  without  molestation ;  and 
upon  any  molestation  the  feoffment  was  to  be  absolute. 

(a)  This,  it  is  obvious,  was  frivolous,  for  the  reasonable  ^art  evidently 
meant  of  the  father's  goods ;  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  either  as  to  the 
exifltence  or  the  meaning  of  the  custom.  But  then  it  was  a  custom  which 
only  applied  in  cases  of  tntettoey,  and  therefore  could  be  prima  facie  answered 
by  an  allegation  of  adnUriittraiianj  for  that  meant  administration  either  to 
creditors  in  the  absence  of  a  will,  or  to  creditors  and  legatees  in  the  case  of 
a  will.  This  seems  the  explanation  of  the  decisions,  and  the  real  reason  on 
which  they  proceeded.  It  was  well  understood  that  the  reasonable  part 
only  applied  to  the  surplus  after  all  debts  were  paid.  What  was  really  held 
in  this  case  was,  that  plene  cuimvnietramt  was  a  good  plea.  And  it  was  ex- 
pressly said  at  the  end,  by  Herle,  J.,  that  the  writ  and  count  in  the  former 
case  were  good.  And  there  is  another  case  in  the  same  book  where  the  writ 
was  only  abated  for  a  defect  in  form,  and  it  was  plainly  implied  that  it  was 

good  in  substance  ^7  Edw.  11.^  foL  215).    The  author,  therefore,  appears  to 
ave  been  in  error  in  supposing  the  deeinoM  were  against  the  acUon, 

*  Mayn.,  636.  •  Vide  voL  L,  c.  iiL 
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Another  way  was,  to  make  mutual  obligations  for  per- 
formance of  covenants,  and  deposit  them  m  the  hands  of 
some  third  person,  with  a  power,  if  one  of  the  parties 
broke  his-  part  of  the  covenant,  to  deliver  his  obli^tion 
to  the  other  who  had  suffered  by  the  breach.^  These 
deeds,  if  the  purpose  of  them  had  been  served,  or  they 
became  forfeited,  used  to  be  demanded  in  actions  of  det- 
inue, in  which  the  merits  of  the  detainer  were  discussed. 

The  actions  of  covenant  that  occur  in  this  reign  are 
either  for  land,  or  some  profit  or  casualty  issuing  out  of, 
or  appertaining  to,  land.  It  was  laid  down,  that  this 
action  was  appropriated  for  the  recovery  of  a  fee  simple 
or  term,  and  that  even  a  fee-tail  had  been  recovered  in  an 
action  of  covenant;*  this,  however,  must  have  been  be- 
fore the  statute.  It  used  to  be  brought  for  not  doing 
homage  and  service,  not  acquitting  the  lessor  against  de- 
mands which  ought  to  have  been  provided  for  by  the 
lessee,  against  the  lessor  for  ousting  the  lessee,  and  the 
like.  It  seems  to  have  been  always  founded  upon  some 
deed  containing  covenants. 

The  writ  of  annuity  was  frequently  recurred  to.  This 
action  was  very  common  between  ecclesiastics.  The 
heads  of  religious  houses  would  grant  to  clerks  annuities, 
to  continue  till  they  presented  them  to  some  of  those 
benefices  with  which  they  were  plentifully  endowed. 
Again,  when  they  performed  their  promise  by  presenting, 
it  was  not  uncommon,  if  the  living  was  greater  than  the 
annuity,  or  than  they  meant  to  bestow,  to  stipulate  with 
the  clerk  for  a  grant  of  so  much  money  annually,  to  re- 
duce it  to  the  value  they  thought  proportioned  to  his 
merit.^  In  the  latter  sort  of  annuities  it  was  no  uncom- 
mon plea  to  allege,  that  the  subject-matter  was  of  a  spir- 
itual matter,  and  therefore  not  proper  to  be  discussed  in 
foro  seculari;  but  this  plea  was  always  overruled.* 

The  proper  way  of  counting  upon  a  writ  of  annuity,  if 
there  was  no  deed,  was,  after  stating  the  title  and  grant, 
to  allege  a  seisin  by  the  hands  of  the  defendant ;  or,  if  it 
was  so  old,  by  the  hands  of  his  predecessor  or  ancestor, 
according  to  the  grant,  and  also  by  the  hands  of  the  plain- 
tiff; avdl  if  the  case  was  so,  by  the  hands  of  his  ancestor 
or  predecessor  likewise.     The  plea  to  this  was  nient  seisi^ 

>  Mavn.,  513,  554,  b.  »  Ibid.,  224, 416.  •  Ibid.,  221. 

<  Ibid.,  603.  « Ibid.,  634. 
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.  o£  wkVP«np/,  as  it  had  been  aided  with  a  more 

crfwtual  process  by  the  statute  of  Marlbridge 

)4ud  Weetm.  2,  was  rendered  a  very  useful 

^  V  ^  i^4iiual  persons  who  acted  as  agents ;  and  so  be- 

s . . ;;  iis  r  bv  bailment  or  receipt,  possessed  of  the  goods, 

..oa<^  ariaing  from  the  goods,  of  another.    The  object 

, .^.  ^  v[ lit  was  to  bring  the  party  to  cuxount,  and  for  that 

...^N^v  auditors  were  to  be  assigned  (a).    The  persons 

«  iHivi^  ^«*  always  been  a  close  conoection  between  the  subjects  of  arbi- 
ua.is^i  AuU  oX  account;  for  the  procedure  by  action  of  account  was  a  kind 
vv:'  >vu)|MUM»r7  arbitration,  and  the  ''anditors  assigned"  were  arbitrators 
^'(sNiutvU  by  the  court.  When,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  the  action  of 
^vwHAUt  b^nff  obsolete,  the  legislature  gave  increased  facilities  for  the  pro- 
v\vlurv  bv  Yuluntarj  arbitration,  they  recited  as  the  reason  the  fitness  of  arbi- 
Uauv^  K»r  matters  of  account  And  when  in  our  own  time  compulsoiy 
)U  UirMion  was  established,  it  was  in  matters  of  account  The  author  has 
alut^vth^  omitted  to  notice  the  important  subject  of  arbitration,  and  thb 
m^y  b«  the  convenient  place  in  whicn  to  notice  it  The  YeaivBooks  of  this 
«[usl  the  next  reign  make  such  frequent  reference  to  it  that  it  is  evident  sub- 
iui>MK>4^  to  arbitration  was  very  common ;  and  it  is  mentioned  in  Britton  as 
arbiiration  by  ^neighbors'*  (bistress).  But  the  great  difficulty  about  vol- 
uuiarv  arbitration  was,  that  if  the  award  was  against  a  party  who  claimed  a 
ri|thl  of  action,  and  he  persisted  in  suing,  there  was  considerable  doubt  how 
1^  the  award  of  arbitrament  was  a  bar  or  a  defence  to  the  action,  as  an 
aixs^unting  under  the  statute  would  be  (vide  post).  One  mode  adopted  to 
^^iUrce  awards — in  the  absence  of  statutory  power  to  do  so  —  was  by  taking 
bMHls  lo  observe  awards,  with  penalties  for  non-observance.  There  are  cases 
of  sMkJ^^  ui  the  Year-Books  (for  instance,  43  Edw.  UI,^  fol.  27).    In 

>Ibid^665.  *  Ibid.,  8.  « Ibid.,  416,  621 

» Ibid.,  309. 
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who  were  the  objects  of  this  remedy,  as  they  had  violated 
a  trust  of  great  confidence,  and  often  of  great  magnitude, 
were  subjected  to  a  shorter  process  than  any  others  who 
had  broken  a  mere  civil  engagement.  They  alone,  of  all 
other  defendants  in  suits  purely  civil,  were  liable  to  a 

the  case  it  was  taken  as  clear  law  that  if.  in  an  action  of  irenpaaa,  the  defend- 
ant pleaded  an  arbitration  and  an  awara  that  he  should  pay  a  certain  sum, 
and  that  he  had  paid  it^  that  would  be  a  defence^  but  not  unless  he  had  paid 
it  ( Year-Booky  43  Edim,  IIL,  foL  28).  It  is  obvious  that  in  principle  it  would 
be  the  same  if  the  award  should  be  that  nothing  was  due,  and  that  there  was 
no  cause  of  action,  and  so  it  was  said  in  that  case  (Ibid.) ;  but  it  was  denied, 
■lid  seems  to  haye  been  doubted,  and  that  was  the  difficulty  in  arbitration  at 
common  law,  added  to  which,  indeed,  if  one  party  saw  it  was  going  against 
him,  and  thiew  up  the  arbitration,^  and  sued  oefore  an  award,  there  was  no 
remedy.  In  another  case,  an  action  of  trespass  was  brought  against  one 
party  for  taking  goods,  and  he  pleaded  an  arbitration  and  an  award  that  he 
should  deliyer  some  oi  them  to  the  plaintiff  and  retain  the  rest,  and  that  he 
was  ready  to  deliyer  to  the  plaintiff  those  he  was  to  deliyer;  the  plaintiff 
haying,  it  is  manifest,  sued,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  award,  before  he  had 
time  to  do  so.  It  was  hela  a  gooid  plea,  howeyer,  and  Belknap  said,  *'  lai«t 
year  I  pleaded  an  arbitrament  of  a  quart  of  wine,  and  it  was  held  good" 
\  Ytar-BooL  45  Edw.  III.,  £  16).  In  another  case,  in  an  action  of  trespass, 
it  was  pleaded  that  it  was  agreed  that  the  defendant  should  submit  to  the 
arbitrament  of  certain  persons,  and  that  in  case  he  **  made  his  law,"  t.  «., 
•wore  (with  certain  others  as  oompurgators|  that  he  was  not  guilty  of  the 
trespaflB^  then  he  should  go  quit,  and  tluit  he  nad  so  **  made  his  law."  It  was 
insisted  that  this  was  no  plea,  as  there  was  nothing  awarded,  and  bo  there 
was  DO  satis&ction ;  which  was  absurd  enough ;  for  if  there  was  no  trespass, 
why  should  there  be  a  satisfiustion  ?  and  the  purties  had  agreed  to  put  them- 
selyee  upon  a  certain  mode  of  trying  that  question.  In  the  result^  the  court 
being  diyided,  the  defendant  withdrew  his  plea  ( Tear'Book,  46  Edw.  ///., 
fol.  17).  In  account,  howeyer,  which  was  a  kind  of  compulsory  arbitration, 
as  it  was  compulsory  on  the  defendant,  the  plaintiff  was  equally  bound  by  an 
accounting.  He  who  was  put  to  account  could  swear  that  he  had  well  and 
lawfully  accounted  of  his  receipts  and  expenses  ( Year-JBookf  41  Edw,  11^ 
t  3).  Bo  that  there  was  this  further  resemblance  to  arbitration^  that  the 
party  was  examinable  on  oath,  in  which  case  it  resembled  wager  of  law  (41 
Edw,  IILj  t  2).  When  the  party  was  ready  to  account,  auditors  were 
assigned  by  the  court  (41  Edw,  IiL^  f.  4) ;  as,  for  instance,  clerks  of  the 
court  (Ibid^ ;  then  the  defendant  accounted  before  them,  that  is,  set  forth 
what  he  haa  receiyed,  and  how  he  had  dealt  with  it.  Thus  in  that  case  it 
appeared  that  he  had  receiyed  jewels  to  sell,  and  he  insisted  that  it  was  a 
matter  rather  between  merchant  and  merchant ;  but  it  was  held  to  be  not  the 
less  matter  of  account,  and  he  was  adjudged  to  pay  the  sum  receiyed  ( Feor- 
Book,  41  Edw,  HI,,  fol.  10).  It  was  enoueh,  howeyer,  to  show  payment 
(Year-Book,  i2  Edw,  III,,  fol.  22).  It  was  abo  sufficient  to  show  that  he  had 
already  fully  accounted  to  the  plaintiff  (Year^Book,  45  Edw,  HI,,  foL  14). 
It  was  urged  that  it  was  not  a  bar  to  the  proceeding  in  the  action,  for  that  it 
was  yolantary,  whereas  the  auditors  in  toe  action  had  compulsory  powers ; 
but  this  was  oyerruled,  and  it  was  said  it  was  a  good  defence  before  the  stat- 
ute, and  was  not  less  so  now,  and  had  often  been  so  held  ( Year^Book,  45 
Edw,  III,,  foL  15).  The  writ  of  eaptoi  ad  eompuUmdwm  issued  against  the 
defendant  if  he  absconded,  and  when  taken  he  was  compelled  to  account  (41 
Edw,  lU,,  fols.  Z,  13). 
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process  against  their  person ;  *  but  the  legislature  had 
proceeded  with  tenderness  in  allowing  this  process.  Tbe 
statute  of  Marlbridge*  gave  it  only  against  a  man's  bailr 
iff;  which  term,  though  since  understood  in  a  very  large 
sense,  did  at  that  time  probably  mean  no  more  than  a 
person  who  was  a  hired  servant ;  and  then  it  was  to  be 
only  where  the  bailiif  had  no  lands  by  which  he  might 
be  distrained.  The  stat.  Westm.  2*  went  further,  and 
extended  it  to  all  servants,  bailiffs^  chamberlains,  and  all 
manner  of  receivors,  who  were  bound  ad  compotum  redden- 
dum ;  but  still  it  was  only  to  issue  in  the  case  of  a  de- 
fendant having  no  lands,  as  directed  by  the  former  statute. 
We  find  the  writ  of  monstravit  de  compoto  made  use  of  in 
this  reign,  promiscuously  with  the  common  capias^  (for 
so  the  habeas  carpus  and  other  writs  against  the  person 
were  now  termed,  from  the  word  capias  being  introduced 
in  the  place  of  habeas  in  the  command  to  take  the  body) ; 
and  it  was  a  good  objection  in  either  case  to  say  that  the 
party  had  land,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  taken;* 
though,  if  he  had  not  lands  where  the  receipt  was  alleged 
to  be,  the  writ  would  still  lie.  After  the  statutes,  it  was 
usual,  in  order  to  have  the  benefit  of  them,  to  charge  de- 
fendants either  as  bailiffs  or  receivors.  It  was  sometimes 
objected  that  the  monstravit  would  not  lie  against  a  re- 
ceivor,  because  the  statute  of  Marlbridge  speaks  only  of 
bailiffs;  but  it  was  said,  and  so  adjudged,  that  the  writ 
would  be  good,  at  least  by  Westm.  2,  which  spoke  of  re- 
ceivors;  for  this  latter  statute  was  to  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing relation  to  the  statute  of  Marlbridge,  and  therefore 
that  the  two  statutes  should  be  construed  together  as  one ; 
BO  that  these  writs,  which  had  become  very  common,  were 
determined  to  be  good  under  either  statute.* 

If  the  defendant  was  charged  with  being  receiver  of  cer- 
tain money  belonging  to  the  plaintiff,  the  plea  mi^ht  be 
ne  unque  receivourJ  If  the  count  charged  him  as  receivor  of 
such  money,  and  also  with  certain  goods  which  were  bailed 
to  him,  to  the  first  he  might  plead  generally  nan  receptor; 
to  the  second,  that  he  had  accounted.®    The  following  in- 

^  Of  this  subject,  and  the  statutes  concerning  the  process  of  eapuUf  more 
will  be  said  when  we  come  to  speak  of  stat.  25  £dw.  III.,  st  v.,  c.  17,  which 
gave  this  process  in  debt  and  detinue. 

« Viz.,  ch.  23.    Vide  vol.  ii.,  c.  viiL       »  Mayn.,  99, 186.       •  Ibid.,  161. 

»  Ch.  11.    Vide  vol.  u.,  c  x,  •  Ibid^  41,  94. 

«  Mayn.,  94,  99,  665.  ^  jbid^  80. 
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stance  of  a  special  plea  and  replication  is  well  worthy  of 
notice :  The  defendant  said  that  he  was  employed  by  the 
plaintiff  to.  buy  things  at  market,  of  which  he  every  day 
gave  an  account,  and  delivered  to  him  the  escrows  of  the 
expenses ;  and  in  this  and  no  other  way  was  his  receivor 
or  bailiff;  and  demanded  judgment,  whether  of  such  re- 
ceipt and  administration,  of  which  he  had  rendered  ac- 
count, he  ought  to  answer,  etc.  To  this  it  was  replied 
that  he  was  receivor  in  the  manner  above  nWegedy  sans  ceo 
qu£j  that  he  had  rendered  account.^  This  phrase  of  saiis 
ceo  que  was  merely  a  denial,  as  corne  ceo  que  was  an  affirma- 
tion ;  and  thev  respectively  corresponded  with  absque  hoc 
quhd  and  cum  hoc  qubd^  two  phrases  that  were  thoroughly 
rooted  in  the  law  Latin  of  those  days ;  that  of  absque  hoc 
and  sans  ceo  becoming  technical  expressions  to  signify  a 
denial  or  traverse  in  pleading. 

It  was  a  general  plea  to  say,  ne  unque  receivour?  Where 
part  of  the  action  was  founded  upon  a  deed,  and  part  upon 
a  secta^  the  plea  to  that  upon  the  deed  was  pUinement  ax^- 
count  per  patriam  ;  to  the  latter,  nicTit  son  receivour  per  legem? 
To  this,  as  to  all  other  actions,  an  acquittance  might  be 
pleaded.^  We  £nd  an  action  of  account  against  a  guard- 
ian in  socage,  grounded  on  the  statute  of  Marlbridge, 
c.  xvii.'  This  writ  recited  the  statute,  as  was  usual  in 
writs  warranted  by  statute  only. 

Very  little  has  vet  been  said  on  the  action  of  trespass^ 
all  the  writers  of  the  former  periods  being  Action  of 
wholly  silent  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  ^«»i»«- 
this  remedy.  We  are  informed  by  Bracton  that  there 
was  a  writ  quare  vi  et  armis  any  oi^e  entered  into  the  land 
of  another ;  and  we  have  seen  the  opinion  expressed  by 
that  writer  upon  it.*  There  is  a  record  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,^  which  shows  that  this  writ  lay  also  for  cases  of 
personal  injury,  and  for  taking  of  goods  and  chattels,  the 
writ  there  mentioned  containing  a  complaint  of  both.  In 
the  present  reign  we  find  writs  of  trespass  of  various  kinds, 
for  battery^  imprisonment^  taking  and  carrying  away  of  goods 
and  chattels  J  breaking  and  entering  lands  or  houses^  rescuing  a 
distress^  and  the  like  cases  of  violent  injury.    The  manner 

iMayn.,  386.  » Ibid.,  487.    F«fo  vol.  ii.,  c  viiL 

"  Ibid.,  80.  •  Vide  vol.  ii.,  c.  vii. 

•  Ibid.,  690.  661.  »  Vide  voL  iL,  c.  xi. 
« Ibid.,  689. 
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in  which  the  defendant  answered  to  these  suits  was  by 
pleading  not  guilty,  if  be  could  deny  the  fact;  if  be  aa- 
luitted  the  fact,  but  could  say  what  would  justify  him  in 
doing  it,  be  then  stated  such  matter  specially.  Thus,  in  an 
action  for  imprisoning  the  plaintiff,  he  might  say  that  he 
was  seized  of  the  plaintiff  as  his  villein,  and  took  him  as 
such ;  then  the  plaintiff  might  traverse  that  he  was  seized 
of  him  as  his  villein ;  or  he  might  plead  he  took  him  on 
suspicion  of  killing.^  Though  the  special  matter  of  jus- 
tification was  usuallv  to  be  pleaded  in  a  special  way,  yet 
where  a  defendant  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  the  jury  found 
son  assavU  demesne,  judgment  was  given  for  the  plaintiff, 
the  same  as  if  he  had  pleaded  it.'  In  trespass  for  taking 
and  carrying  away  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  plaintiff, 
he  might  justify  as  parson,  and  that  he  took  them  for 
tithes ;  if  for  cutting  trees,  that  he  had  right  of  estovers ; 
if  for  rescous,  that  tney  were  blada  crescentiaj  and  so  not 
liable  to  a  distress ;  if  for  goods,  that  he  took  them  as 
guardian  in  socage ;  if  for  driving  awaj  cattle,  that  be 
took  them  for  services  due ;  if  for  entering  land,  that  it 
was  his  own  soil  and  freehold;  if  for  beating  down  a 
mound,  that  it  was  a  nuisance,  and  he  beat  it  down  while 
it  was  freshly  raised.^ 

To  such  and  the  like  pleas  of  justification,  the  plaintiff 
was  to  reply  by  denying  the  very  point  upon  which  the 
defence  was  rested.  As  thus:  To  a  plea  of  taking  for 
tithes  in  the  fee  of  X.,  the  replication  might  be  that  he 
did  not  take  in  the  fee  of  X.,  but  in  the  fee  of  C  ;  to  a 
justification  in  right  of  estovers,  that  they  were  not  ap- 
pendant to  his  freenold ;  to  a  plea  of  distress  for  services, 
replication  a  force  et  armes,  el  nient  per  tiel  cause ;  to  a 
nuisance  freshjmjsat  raised,  replication  that  it  stood  a  year 
and  a  day  before  it  was  beat  down ;  to  the  plea  of  ow  soil 
and  freenold,  and  title  set  forth,  the  replication  was,  our 
soil,  and  not  his,*  and  so  on. 

In  an  action  for  beating  down  a  dove-house,  the  defend- 
ant pleaded  that  it  was  within  his  soil  and  freehold,  and 
demanded  judgment  if  he  should  answer  for  abating  any- 
thing in  his  own  demesne.  This  sort  of  pleading  was 
objected  to  on  the  other  side,  as  freehold  or  not  freehold 

»  Mayn., 412,  344.  '  'Ibid.,  381. 

'  Ibid.,  12,  22,  63, 135, 198,  802,  812,  326,  340,  400,  422,  458. 
« Ibid.,  63^  302,  400,  422,  458. 
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could  not  come  in  issue  in  an  action  of  trespass.  The 
plaintiff  contented  himself  with  averring  his  declaration ; 
but  the  defendant  then  set  forth  his  title,  after  which  the 
plaintiff  was  driven  to  reply  to  the  special  matter,  thus, 
thai  the  defendant  beat  down  the  flainiiff^a  dove-house^  in  the 
plaintiff's  soU  and  not  in  the  soil  of  the  defendant^  which  issue 
went  to  the  jury  ;^  and  so  it  seems  to  have  been  settled 
that  the  freehold  of  the  plaintiff  or  the  defendant  was  a 
good  issue.  When  this  was  agreed  on,  it  must  be  seen 
that  many  injuries  to  land,  which  used  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  to  be  tried  in  the  assize,  might  be  contested  in 
an  action  of  trespass. 

In  the  time  of  Bracton,  every  injury  that  intrenched 
upon  the  free  enjoyment  of  a  man's  freehold  was  con- 
sidered as  a  disseisin,  and  became  of  course  the  subject 
of  an  assize.  The  prejudices  of  the  time  were  greatly  in 
favor  of  that  remedy,  leaving  it  to  the  nature  of  the  case 
whether  the  point  in  dispute  should  be  finally  determined 
on  as  a  disseisin,  or  the  assize  should  be  turned  into  a 
jury,  to  consider  it  as  a  trespaas.  The  action  of  trespass 
was  rarely  brought ;  and,  considering  the  above  applica- 
tion of  the  assize,  was  not  necessary*  It  was  upon  this 
idea,  probably,  that  Bracton  disapproved  of  the  action  of 
trespass,  as  a  writ  by  which  the  mode  of  the  fact  was  to  be 
inquired  of,  instead  of  the  &ct  itself.'  In  the  time  of 
Bracton,  most  of  the  cases  above  mentioned  would  have 
been  inquired  of  in  an  assize,  modified  in  that  way ;  but 
they  haa  now,  by  the  change  in  legal  opinions  and  prac- 
tice, become  the  objects  of  an  action  of  trespass.  When 
this  chanse  happened,  it  was  thought  that  the  allegation 
of  Jreeholaj  whicn  was  a  good  answer  in  the  assize,  ought 
to  be  a  good  plea  in  the  writ  of  trespass  that  was  substi- 
tuted in  its  place ;  and  those,  on  tne  other  hand,  who 
adhered  to  the  prejudices  expressed  bv  Bracton,  might 
very  consistently  contend  that  freehold  or  not  freehold 
would  not  be  a  proper  issue  in  an  action  which  was  not 
for  the  recovery  of  a  freehold,  but  merely  to  inquire  of 
the  mode  and  degree  of  a  trespass  upon  it. 

In  this  multiplication  of  remedies,  assize  and  trespass 
were  sometimes  ooth  brought  for  the  same  cause  of  action ; 
in  such  an  action  of  trespass,  being  for  entering  a  house, 

^  15  £dw.  JL,  Mayn.,  458.  ^Videcmte,  vol  iL 
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and  taking  goods  and  chattels,  and  cutting  trees,  it  was 
pleaded  that  an  assize  was  depending  for  the  same  land  ; 
and  that  because  damages  would  be  given  in  the  assize 
for  taking  the  goods  and  cutting  the  trees,  the  writ  of 
trespass  ought  not  to  lie.^ 

As  a  capias  and  process  of  outlawry  lay  in  an  action  of 
trespass,  there  was  a  temptation  to  recur  to  this  writ  in 
preference  to  an  assize :  but  yet  the  process  of  capias  was 
under  some  check ;  for  upon  a  return  of  nihil  habet  on  the 
distringas^  the  capias  did  not  use  to  issue  without  a  special 
application  to  the  court  to  award  it.'  Aid  used  to  be 
granted  in  this  as  in  real  actions.  In  an  action  against  a 
man  for  cutting  trees,  on  the  defendant  pleading  a  right 
of  estovers,  ana  the  plaintiff  replying  non  appemant,  and 
that  issue  being  to  be  tried,  the  plaintiff  prayed  aid  of  his 
wife,  because  he  held  the  land  in  her  right,  and  it  was 
granted.^ 

We  find  some  actions  of  trespass  of  a  particular  kind. 
There  is  mention  of  a  writ  of  trespass  brought  by  the 
king  on  a  cepU  et  asportavit^  to  which  it  was  pleaded  that 
the  defendant  and  his  ancestors  had  had  wreck  there  from 
time  to  which  the  memory  of  man  runs  not  to  the  con- 
trary. To  this  they  replied :  not  seized  before  time  of 
memory;  on  which  issue  was  joined.*  An  action  of  tres- 
pass on  the  statute  of  Marlbridge,  c.  xxviii.,  bjr  a  prior 
for  goods  taken  during  the  vacancy  of  the  priory.  To 
this  it  was  objected  that  it  should  be  detinue^  and  not  vi 
et  annis;  but  the  writ  was  held  good.*  Another,  upon 
the  statute  De  districtione  seaccarii^  (a)  for  distraining  beasts 

(a)  Thus  a  plaintiff  complained  that  one  William  had  wrongfully  taken 
her  norBe.  lie  pleaded  that  he  found  it  eating  his  com,  and  distrained  it, 
damage  fea9aiU,  She  replied  that  she  was  ladpr  of  the  manor,  and  that  the 
place  where  the  horse  was  seized  she  had  a  right  of  way,  used  b^  her  and 
ner  ancestors.  The  defendant  objected  that  she  should  snow  how  it  was  her 
right  of  way  by  deed  or  prescription ;  but  the  court  held  that  it  would  raise 
a  sufficient  issue  to  reply,  denying  the  right  of  way;  and  this  was  done 
( Year^Book,  2  Edw.  IL^  40).  Because  the  substance  of  the  thing  was  that 
the  claim  was  a  right  of  way  by  old  user,  and  thus  the  great  object  of  plead- 
ing was  attained  (8.  P,,  Tear-Book,  18  £^10.  IILj  53).  It  was  always  a  rule 
in  pleading  that  a  man  ought  to  show  with  sufficient  certainty  what  lay  with- 
in his  own  knowledge  ( Year'Book,  13  Edw,  11^  407).  So  he  must  show  mat- 
ter of  time,  which  giyes  him  action  (Ih,)\  so  in  coyenant,  a  matter  within 
the  knowledge  of  both  parties  equally ;  otherwise  of  time,  when  it  relates  to 
a  tort  done  by  defendant,  and  when  time  is  his  defence  ( Year-Book^  11  Edw. 

»  Mavn.,  272.  •  Ibid.,  802.  »  Ibid.,  109. 
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of  the  plough.  An  action,  grounded  upon  the  statute  of 
Marlbridge,  c.  xv.,  for  distraining  in  the  highway,  seems 
not  to  De  trespass,  but  a  special  action  reciting  the 
statute  *  (a).  Thus  iar  of  the  action  of  trespass,  of  which 
more  will  be  said  in  the  subsequent  reigns.  The  common 
form  of  commencing  a  plea  in  trespass,  if  any  title  was 
to  be  set  out,  was  to  deny  the  force  and  arms,  and  then 
show  the  special  matter  of  justification ;  "  and  says,  that 
as  to  his  coming  with  force  and  arms,  and  whatever  is 
against  the  peace,  he  is  not  guilty,  but  as  to  the  cutting 
and  carrying  away  of  the  trees,"  etc.,  and  so  stating 
the  justification.  This  is  all  that  appears  necessary  to  be 
said  respecting  the  progress  of  opinions  and  practice  dur- 
ing this  reign.  Before  we  add  some  few  observations 
upon  the  changes  in  the  criminal  law,  we  shall  lay  before 
the  reader  a  juridical  curiosity  of  a  new  sort. 

It    has  been  before  intimated  that  the  counting  and 
pleading  in  actions  was  all  transacted  vivd  voce  at  the  bar ; 
but  the  method  in  which  this  passed  we  have  not  been 
able  to  observe  till  this  reign,  when  we  meet  ^     ^^^^^ 
with  the  first  report  of  proceedinffs  in  court,  wd  MgSnento 
From  this  we  u^  form  some  judgment  of  a  '^~'"- 
legal  disputation  (for  so  the  pleading  in  a  cause  seemed), 
and  the  style  in  which  it  was  moderated  by  the  judges  (6). 

iX,  322).  Thus  in  wante,  it  was  objected  that  as  the  plaintiff  sapposed  that 
the  defendant  held  of  him  hj  assignment  from  W.  to  M.,  bo  that  of  waste 
done  in  the  time  of  W.  he  could  not  have  action,  he  ought  to  show  in  what 
time  the  waste  was  done ;  but  it  was  answered  that  the  defendant  could  take 
advantage  of  it  Here  it  wUl  be  observed  that  the  defendant  would  know 
best  when  he  did  the  waste,  as  the  premises  were  in  his  possession. 

(a)  From  these  disputes  also,  the  general  rules  and  principles  of  proceed- 
ing may  be  collected.  The  fundamental  principle  was  that  each  party  should 
so  &r  propound  the  nature  and  around  of  his  case,  as  to  enable  the  opposite 
party  to  judge  what  it  was.  Thus,  for  instance,  there  was  a  writ  of  entry 
when  the  demandant,  the  plaintiff,  alleged  that  the  defendant  only  had  en- 
tered under  one  G.,  who  had  wrongfullv  disseized  the  plaintiff,  and  the  third 
party  came  forward  and  all^[ed  3iat  he  had  a  reversion  in  fee,  and  prayed 
to  be  allowed  to  defend  his  right;  he  was  compelled  by  the  court  to  show 
how  he  had  the  reversion  ( Year-Book,  3  Edw,  IL,  64). 

(6)  The  method  of  proceeding  to  issue  had  been  substantially  practised  in 
pleading  from  the  earuest  peri^ ;  from  the  work  of  Glanville  it  appears  to 
nave  existed  in  effect  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  (lib.  vi.,  c.  43).  The  term 
''issue"  occurs  in  the  very  commencement  of  the  Year-Books,  in  the  Ist 
Edward  II.  {Ttar-Book,  1  Edw,  IT.,  f.  14).  The  terms  "issue  en  ley,"  and 
"issue  en  fait"  occur  almost  as  early  {Year-Book.  8  Edw.  ILj  59).  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  lY .  the  Latin  term  is  thus  defined,  "  Exitus  idem  est  quod 

^  Mayn.,  624. 
voij.  in. — 6 
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We  shall  now  rive  some  Bpecimens  of  this,  with  all  its 
formality,  strictly  adhering  to  the  original  report. 

The  first  shall  he  of  an  action  where  several  pleas  in 
abatement  were  overruled,  and  at  length  the  general  issue 
was  pleaded.  The  prior  of  Lenton  brought  a  writ  of 
trespass  grounded  upon  the  statute  of  Marlbridge,  c. 
xxviii.,*  against  the  pastor  of  Bangor,  etc.,  qiwre  vi  et 
armis  bima  et  catalla  domUs  et  ecdesice  ipsius  prioratus  ad  valen- 
ciam^  etc.^  ad  arave  damnum^  etc.,  et  contra  pacem  nostram,  etc., 
upon  which  he  counted^  that  he  took  some  wool  and  Iambs, 
tfpon  this  Herlcj  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  defendant, 
demanded  judgment  of  the  writ,  for  there  was  no  one  form 
of  account  forlive  and  dead  chattels  ;  and  if  he  had  wanted 
to  count  of  lambs  taken  and  carried  away,  he  might  have 
said  in  his  writ  qtiare  avbria  sua  cepit  et  abduxit  To  this 
Brab.^  one  of  the  judges,  says  he  has  counted  of  wool  and 
lambs,  which  can  be  as  well  carried  as  chased,  therefore 
respondeat  ouster.  Then  Herie  (taking  another  ground) 
said,  Again  we  demand  judgment,  because  he  says,  bona  et 
cafaUa  aomds  et  ecclesice,  etc.,  whereas  by  right  the  property 
of  the  chattel  is  not  in  the  church,  but  in  the  prior,  there- 
fore judgment.  To  this  Malm.,  for  the  plaintiff,  said, 
Our  writ  is  given  by  statute,  and  we  have  followed  the 

finifl  give  determinatio  placiti"  ( Tear-Book,  21  Edw.  IV.^  35).  In  the  reign 
of  Edward  IL  pleading  was  already  beginning  to  be  perverted  by  niceties 
and  formalities  which  had  no  practical  utility.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  objeo 
tion  as  to  negative  pregnant,  as  when  a  man  pleaded  that  a  house  was  not 
burnt  by  his  negligence,  h^  was  met  by  the  stupid  quibble  that  this  might 
mean  that  the  house  was  not  burnt  at  all ;  and  so,  in  the  senseless  jargon  of 
the  age,  it  was  a  "negative  pregnant  with  an  affirmative,''  and  "ambiguous," 
and  so  forth  (Tear^BooL  7  Edw.  IL,  213,  226;  28  Em,  F/.,  7),  an  objection 
which,  in  after  ages,  deughted  the  souls  of  pedantic  lawyers  of  the  Coke 
school  (Slade,  Dmkcy  Hob,,  231),  but  was  as  far  removed  from  plain  sense  as 
it  is  possible  to  conceive.  On  the  principle  that  the  object  of  pleading  was 
to  elicit  the  real  point  in  dispute,  and  that  with  this  view,  until  it  was  elicited, 
the  pleading  was  sufficient,  if  it  was,  to  a  common  understanding,  sufficient 
to  enable  the  other  side  to  answer — it  was  held  sufficient  in  an  action  of 
trespass  to  plead  that  the  place  at  the  time  was  the  soil  of  the  defendant,  or 
of  one  A.  B, ;  in  the  latter  case,  adding  that  the  defendant  entered  at  his 
command,  that  is,  bv  his  authority,  to  which  the  plaintiff,  if  the  dispute 
were  as  to  title,  would  have  to  reply  it  ( Year-Book.  15  Edw.  iL.  458:  5  Edw. 
ni,  49 ;  3  Hm.  F/.,  14). 

*  Vide  vol.  ii.,  c  viii. 

*  The  name  of  the  judges  and  counsel  in  the  Year-Books  are  generally  ab- 
breviated, if  consisting  of  more  than  one  syllable.  I  cannot  find  any  name 
like  Brab.  or  Malm,  in  the  Oironioa,  Judieialia.  Pass,  stands  probably  for 
Serjeant  Passelegh.  Vide  Chron.  Jtw.  [These  matters  are  explained  in 
Fows  Livet  of  the  Judga.1 
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statnte,  which  was  assented  to,  and  so  another  respondeas 
ouster  was  awarded. 

Then  Pass,  (another  counsel  for  the  defendant)  said, 
Again  we  demand  judgment  of  the  form  of  the  writ ; 
for  the  statute  says,  that  a  man  should  have  recovery  ad 
bono  repefenda,  and  therefore  the  prior  ought  more  naturally 
to  have  a  prcecipe  qvbd  reddat  of  detinue  of  chattels,  or 
repUvin^  and  not  this  writ,  which  goes  wholly  for  damages. 
What  then,  says  Mabn.^  if  the  chattels  were  dead  or 
aliened ;  should  I  have  no  recovery  ?  and  there  was  another 
respondeas  ouster. 

Again,  says  Herle^  This  writ  is  given  hy  statute  to  suc- 
cessors after  the  death  of  their  predecessors,  against  whom 
every  action  for  recovery  of  anything  ought  to  be  brought ; 
and  we  say,  that  the  prior  Wiuiam^  m  whose  time,  etc.,  is 
still  alive,  and  therefore  we  demand  judgment  of  the  writ. 
Malm,  says,  He  is  dead  as  to  this  action,  forlie  is  deposed, 
and  so  the  action  as  against  him  is  extinct ;  and  if  I  was 
to  bring  an  assize  quis  advocaius,  etc.j  uUimam  personam^  etc.j 
qwB  mortuay  est^  etc.^  though  the  person  in  question  was 
alive  and  at  the  bar  of  the  court,  yet  if  he  was  no  longer 
parson,  the  writ  would  be  ^ood :  and  (continues  he)  put  a 
case  that  a  husband  aliened  land  of  the  right  of  his  wife, 
and  then  was  outlawed,  and  his  wife  brought  a  cui  in  vitd  ; 
though  the  husband  was  actually  alive,  yet  being  dead  in 
law,  the  writ  would  not  abate.  Then  Rovb.  (one  of  the 
justices)  said.  If  an  abbot  brought  a  writ  against  an  abbot, 
and  the  defendant  was  deposed  pending  the  plea,  the  writ 
would  not  abate ;  but  it  is  otherwise  wnere  such  an  abbot 
was  plaintiiF,  for  then  all  cause  of  action  ceased,  and  there- 
fore he  held  the  writ  good  in  this  point:  and  there  was 
another  judgment  of  respondeas  ouster. 

Again,  Pass,  demanded  judgment  of  the  writ,  because 
it  was  a  writ  of  trespass  vi  et  armiSy  for  a  wrong  done  to 
divers  persons ;  and  the  statute  does  not  give  a  recovery 
of  damages,  but  only  ad  bona  repetenda.  But  Malm,  argued 
the  writ  was  good  as  it  now  stood,  for  two  reasons :  first, 
because  the  trespass  was  done  in  the  time  of  our  prede- 
cessor, for  which  trespass  we  are  entitled  to  our  action  by 
the  statnte :  secondly,  because  of  the  detinue  in  our  time. 
Herle.  Tour  writ  has  nothing  to  do  with  detinue  of  chat- 
tels, but  it  is  of  a  fact  done  with  force  and  arms  to  another 
person  ;  so  that  the  king  would  be  entitled  to  a  fine  for  a 
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trespass  done  in  the  time  of  his  predecessor.  Malm,  (re- 
peating what  he  had  before  urged),  Suppose  the  chattels 
were  dead  or  eloigned,  I  could  not  recover  the  things 
themselves,  and  then  my  action  must  lie  in  damages,  or  I 
should  have  no  recovery  at  all.  Herle.  Yes,  you  might 
recover  the  value,  etc.  Then  West,  one  of  the  justices,  in- 
terposing, said.  The  force  of  their  objection  is,  that  a  man 
shall  not  recover  damages  for  a  trespass  done  to  another ; 
and  yet  executors  may  recover  damages  for  a  trespass 
done  to  another :  again,  if  waste  is  done  in  the  time  of 
my  father,  I  shall  have  an  action  for  the  waste  and  tres- 
pass, etc.  In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  cases,  it  was  ob- 
served, that  the  executors  recovered  not  in  their  own 
right,  but  in  right  of  another;  and  as  to  the  second 
about  waste,  that  it  was  by  statute,  and  not  by  the  com- 
mon law.  However,  Rovboury  (another  justice),  said, 
they  were  all*  agreed  that  the  writ  was  good,  and  there- 
fore awarded  another  respondeas  ouster;  upon  which  the 
defendants  pleaded  the  general  issuer  that  they  did  nothing 
against  the  peace,  presty  etc.,  et  alii  i,  contra,  and  so  issue  was 
joined.* 

In  the  above  case,  where  there  were  so  many  pleas  in 
abatement,  as  they  were  all  overruled  at  the  instant, 
they  must  be  considered  as  successive  amendments;  and 
none  of  them  were  entered  on  the  roll,  but  only  that  plea 
which  was  finally  approved  and  relied  on,  namely,  the 
general  issue  (a). 

The  following  is  an  action  where  they  went  on  to  reply, 
rejoin,  and  surrejoin.  The  case  was  this:  Aleyne  de  New- 
ton brought  his  writ  of  annuity  against  the  abbot  of 
Burton-upon-Trent,  and  demanded  £30  arrears  of  an  an- 
nual rent  of  £45  per  ann.,  and  he  counted  that  one*John, 
abbot  of  Burton,  and  predecessor  of  the  present,  did,  by 
assent  of  the  convent,  grant  an  annuity  to  Aleyne,  payable 

(a)  All  through  the  Tear-Books  it  will  be  seen  that  so  rood  as  a  point  of 
law  arose,  the  {)arty  was  asked  if  he  would  stand  bj  it,  and  if  so,  it  was  re- 
corded to  be  raised  and  argued  on  demurrer.  Thus  Hale  sa^s,  speaking  of 
an  opinion  of  Lord  Coke's,  grounded  on  a  decision  in  the  Year-Book,  '*  the 
book  of  14  Hen.  VIIL,  fol.  16,  upon  which  he  grounded  his  opinion,  was  no 
solemn  resolution,  but  a  sudden  and  extra-judicial  opinion,  and  the  defend- 
ant had  liberty  to  amend  his  plea,  to  the  end  that  it  might  be  judicially  set- 
tied  by  demurrer,  which  was  never  done;  and  the  constant  practice  hath  pre- 
Tailed  contrary  to  that  opinion.'' — HaUy  P.  C,  579. 

*  Mayn.,  109. 
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twice  in  the  year,  till  he  was  advanced  to  a  convenable 
benefice,  and  he  exhibited  a  specialty,  containing,  that 
the  abbot  by  assent,  etc.,  did  grant  an  annuity  to  AUyne 
de  Newton  (Jlerk^  in  the  above  manner,  as  he  had  counted. 
Upon  this  WiUuhy  (as  counsel  for  the  defendant)  prayed 
judgment  of  the  writ,  because  of  the  variance  between 
the  writ  and  the  specialty ;  for  in  the  writ  he  was  named 
Aleyne  de  Newton^out  in  the  specialty,  Aleyne  de  Newton 
QerL  Ward  said,  that  it  was  no  variance;  yet  Willuby 
maintained,  that  as  he  might  have  had  a  writ  agreeable 
to  the  specialty,  if  he  varied  in  his  own  purchase  of  it, 
the  writ  would  be  ill ;  but  he  could  in  this  case  have  a 
writ  agreeable  to  his  specialty,  ^rgo^  etc.  And  again, 
as  far  as  appeared  by  the  specialty,  it  was  made  to  some 
one  else,  and  not  to  tne  person  named  in  the  writ.  Stonorej 
one  of  the  justices,  said.  Then  you  may  plead  so  if  you 
will,  but  the  writ  is  good ;  therefore  respondeas  ouster. 

Then  said  WUhiby^  He  cannot  demand  this  annuity,  be- 
cause we  say,  that  John  our  predecessor  on  such  a  day, 
etc.,  tended  him  the  vicarage  of,  etc.,  which  was  void,  and 
in  his  gift,  in  the  presence  of  such  and  such  persons,  which 
vicarage  he  refused ;  wherefore  we  do  not  understand  that 
he  can  any  longer  demand  this  annuity.  Shard.  We  say 
this  vicarage  was  not  worth  100  shillings  ;  therefore  we 
do  not  understand  it  to  be  a  conveiiable  benefice,  so  as  to 
extinguish  an  annuity  of  £40.  WiUvby.  Then  you  admit 
that  we  tended  you  the  vicarage,  and  that  you  refused  it, 
etc.  ?  Shard.  As  to  the  tender  of  a  benefice  which  was 
not  convenable,  I  have  no  business  to  make  any  answer 
at  all.  Then  Mutford,  one  of  the  justices,  asked.  What 
sort  of  benefice  they  considered  as  convenable  so  as  to  ex- 
tinguish the  annuity  ?  Shard.  We  mean  one  of  ten  marks 
at  least.  Then  Stonore  said.  Do  you  admit  that  the  vicar- 
age was  not  worth  100  shillings  ?  WiUvby.  We  will  aver 
that  the  vicarage  was  worth  ten  marks,  ^re^^,  etc.;  and  he 
has  admitted  that  one  of  that  value  should  extinguish  the 
annuity.  Shard.  And  we  will  aver  that  it  was  not  worth 
ten  marks,  prest,  etc. 

After  this  issue,  WiUvhy  was  desirous  of  recurring  back 
to  his  first  plea,  and  said,  As  you  declare  that  the  vicar- 
age was  not  worth  100  shillings,  we  will  aver  that  it  was 
worth  100  shillings,  etc.  But  Stonore  interposed,  and  said. 
He  declares  that  the  vicarage  is  worth  ten  marks;  and 
6*  E 
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after  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  done,  bnt  that  the  issue 
should  be  taken  on  your  declaration  or  his  :  now  it  seems 
that  it  should  rather  be  taken  on  yours ;  for,  by  your  plea, 
you  make  that  a  convenable  benefice  which  is  worth  ten 
marks,  and  such  a  declaration  you  ought  to  maintain,  etc. 
Willuby.  The  mention  of  the  value  came  first  from  him, 
when  he  said  it  was  not  worth  100  shillings ;  so  that  it 
will  be  suflicient  for  me  to  traverse  what  he  had  said. 
But  Stonore  pressing  him  whether  he  would  maintain  his 
plea,  Willuby  said  he  would,  and  accordingly  pleaded  that 
the  vicarage  was  worth  ten  marks,  prest^  etc.^  et  alii,  that 
it  was  not  worth  ten  marks,  prest,  etc.,  and  so  issue  was 
joined.^ 

The  pleadings  upon  the  record  in  the  above  case  must 
then  have  stood  thus :  The  defendant  said,  a  vicarage  had 
been  tendered  and  refused,  and  so  the  annuity  should  cease, 
judgment  of  the  action.  To  this  the  replication  was,  The 
vicarage  tendered  was  not  worth  ten  marks,  and  so  not  a 
convenable  benefice  to  extinguish  the  annuity :  rejoinder, 
it  was  worth  ten  marks :  surrejoinder,  it  was  not 

These  instances,  without  troublinff  the  reader  with  more, 
will  serve  to  show  the  manner  of  pleading  vivd  voce  at  the 
bar  (a) :  everything  there  advanced  was  treated  as  a  matter 
only  injierij  which  upon  discussion  and  consideration  might 
be  amended,  or  wholly  abandoned,  and  then  other  matter 
resorted  to,  till  at  length  the  counsel  felt  himself  on  such 
grounds  as  he  could  trust.  Where  he  finally  rested  his 
cause,  that  was  the  plea  which  was  entered  upon  the  roll, 
and  abided  the  judgment  of  an  inquest  or  of  the  court, 
according  as  it  was  a  point  of  law  or  of  fact. 

ThoerimiDia  The  criminal  law  is  exhibited  hj  a  writer  of 
*•''•        this  reign  in  a  state  somewhat  diifering  from 

(a)  This  is  an  instance  of  the  Roman  origin  of  oar  laws.  In  the  Roman  law 
there  was  a  title  extremely  peculiar,  as  to  the  crimen  majestatis;  as  to  which 
there  is  the  edict:  ''Etiam  ex  aUis  causis  magistatis  cnmina  cessavit  meo 
seculO)  nedum  etiam  admittam  te  paratam  accusare  judicem  propterea  cri- 
mine  majestatis^  qaod  contra  constitationem  meam  cum  dicis  pronunciasse" 
(Ood.  Juat.,  Uh.  ix.,  tit  8,  sec  1).  Now,  in  the  Mvrrw  cf  Ju»tu»,  an  ancient 
law  treatise,  hased  it  is  evident  upon  an  earlier  one  of  the  age  of  Alfred, 
there  is  this  verj  head  of  law  under  the  same  term  of  "  majesty"  or  offence 
against  sovereignty,  a  term  so  peculiar  that  it  may  fairly  be  presumed  to 
have  come  from  the  Roman  law.  And  how  was  it  derived  7  No  trace  of 
such  a  law,  or  such  a  phrase,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Saxon  laws ;  and  so  it  was 
not  derived  from  written  law,  but  by  tradition,  from  the  Romans. 

1  Mayn.,  634. 
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that  ^ven  by  any  preceding  author.  The  crime  of  treason 
is  divided  in  the  following  way ;  into  majesty  ^falsifying,  and 
treason.  Majesty,  or  IcBse-majesty,  is  that  treason  which  is 
directed  immediately  against  the  king's  person  and  dignity : 
as  first,  the  killing  of  the  king,  or  compassing  so  to  do ; 
secondly,  disinheriting  the  king  of  his  realm  bjr  bringing 
in  an  army,  or  compassing  so  to  do ;  thirdly,  ravishing  the 
king's  wife,  the  king's  lawful  eldest  daughter  before  she  is 
married,  being  in  the  king's  custody,  or  the  nurse  or  aunt 
of  the  Inng  being  heir  to  the  king.*  All  these  were  con- 
sidered as  the  crime  of  Isese-majesty.  But  this  author  has 
classed  many  other  offences  under  this  head,  which  have 
by  construction  been  drawn  into  it.  Of  this  kind  he  has 
collected  tiiany,  which  being  what  he  calls  perjuria,  are,  he 
thinks,  properly  to  be  ranked  under  this  offence ;  because, 
says  he,  every  one  who  commits  perjury,  lieth  against  the  king. 
In  pursuance  of  this  notion,  he  enumerates  many  mis- 
prisions, negligencies,  abuses,  and  extortions  of  office, 
whether  judicial  or  other,  committed  by  judges  or  inferior 
ministers  and  officers ;  all  which  he  considers  as  offences 
a^inst  the  majesty  of  the  king,  which  merited  equal  pun- 
ishment with  the  before-mentioned  defined  cases  of  isese- 
majesty.* 

Falsifying  is  either  of  the  king's  seal  or  his  money.' 
Treason  he  considers  as  an  offence  committed  by  a  private 
person  against  another  to  whom  he  is  bound  by  ties  of 
Wood,  af&nity,  or  alliance,  which  causes  his  death,  disheri- 
son, or  loss  of  homage ;  for  the  quality  of  treason,  says  our 
author,  is,  the  taking  away  of  life  or  member,  or  decrease  of 
earthly  honor,  or  increase  of  villanous  shame,  which  he  exem- 
plifies in  this  manner :  ^  The  strongest  alliance  is  that  of 
service.  If  one,  says  he,  whom  I  have  rewarded,  who 
does  fealty  to  me,  and  is  seized  in  demesne  of  lands  held 
of  me ;  in  short,  if  any  one  who  has  a  possession,  rent, 
vote,  church,  meat,  drink,  or  other  gift,  from  me,  falsifies 
my  seal,  or  ravishes  my  daughter  or  my  wife,  or  the  nurse 
or  the  aunt  of  my  heir,  or  doth  anything  which  is  the  cause 
of  my  death,  by  a  felonious  compassing  of  the  same,  or  to 
the  great  dishonor  or  damage  of  my  body  or  my  goods,  or 
discovereth  my  counsel,  or  my  confession,  which  he  is 
charged  to  conceal ;  every  one  of  these,  says  our  author, 

^  Minor,  ch.  1.,  aec.  4.  '  Ibid^  sect.  5.  '  Ibid.,  sect.  6. 

^  Ibid.y  sect.  7. 
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is  treason.  It  seems,  after  all,  that  what  is  here  termed 
majesty  ^uA  falsifying,  constitute  what  we  have  since  called 
hiah  treason;  and  tms  which  our  author  calls  simply  so,  is 
what  has  since  been  denominated  petit  treason.  The  cata- 
logue of  treasons,  whether  defined  or  constructive,  given 
by  this  author,  makes  it  unnecessary  to  look  anywhere  else 
for  the  reasons  that  induced  the  parliament  in  the  next 
rei^  to  fix  the  limits  of  this  crime  by  statute. 

Arson  was  described  in  very  comprehensive  terms. 
Burners  were  those  who  burnt  a  city,  town,  house,  man, 
beasts,  or  other  chattel,  feloniously  in  time  of  peace,  for 
hatred  or  revenge.  If  anv  one  put  a  man  into  the  fire, 
whereby  he  was  burnt  or  olemished,  although  not  killed, 
yet  it  was  the  offence  of  arson,  and  he  was  to  suffer  the 
penalty  of  it;  as  were  also  those  who  threatened  to  bum.^ 

It  appears  by  the  definition  given  of  larceny^  that  this 
crime  was  gradually  assuming  the  appearance  which  it 
now  bears.  Larceny  is  said  to  be,  the  treacherously  taking 
away  from  another  movables  corporeal,  against  the  vM  of  him 
to  whom  they  belong,  by  evil  getting  possession  or  use  of  them. 
Larceny,  says  our  autiior,  could  not  be  committed  of  goods 
not  movable  or  not  corporeal,  as  of  land,  rent,  advowson, 
or  the  like ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  done  Ixeacherously,  be- 
cause if  the  taker  conceived  the  goods  to  be  his  own,  and 
thought  he  might  lawftilly  take  them,  it  was  no  offence.* 
Many  facts  were  considered  as  larcenies,  which  have  since 
been  looked  upon  only  as  cheats  and  civil  injuries :  thus 
bailiffs,  receivors,  and  administrators,  were  said  to  steal 
goods,  if  they  did  not  ^ve  in  their  accounts :  fidse  weights 
and  measures,  tricks  in  trade,  and  other  deceits  and  impo- 
sitions, are  described  in  the  Mirror  as  instances  of  larceny. 

The  offence  of  burglary  was  also  very  large,  for  it  was 
not  only  the  breaking  of  a  house,  but  the  felonious  assault 
of  enemies  in  time  of  peace  upon  those  who  were  in  their 
houses  with  intent  to  repose  tnere  in  peace,  whether  the 
assault  was  with  design  to  kill,  to  rob,  or  to  beat,  was 
considered  as  burglary :  and  although  such  offenders  did 
not  accomplish  their  purpose,  yet  if  there  was  a  breaking, 
by  the  assault  of  doors,  windows,  or  walls,  to  enter  feloni- 
ously, they  were  guilty  of  this  crime.  Those  also  came 
within  this  offence,  who  feloniously  forced  their  entry  into 

^  Miirrw,  ch.  1,  sect.  3.  '  Ibid.,  sect  10. 
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another's  house,  and  did  violence  against  the  peace, 
although  the  house  were  not  broken ;  and  that,  whether 
by  day  or  by  night.  This  extensive  description  contains 
in  it  those  notions  which  constitute  the  crime  of  burglary, 
as  now  understood,  attended  with  many  additional  cir- 
cumstances,  that  were  gradually  pared  ok  in  after-times. 
Punishments  were  still  various,  and  in  some  degree 
discretionary.     Those  convicted  of  hBse-majesty  were  to  be 

{unished  according  to  the  ordinance  and  pleasure  of  the 
ing.*  Those  convicted  of  falsifying^  and  of  treason^  were 
to  be  drawn  and  handed.  Those  convicted  of  burning^ 
and  rape  were  to  be  handed ;'  and  so  it  was  in  murder, 
robbery,  larceny  above  twelve-pence,  and  burglary,  in  cases 
not  notorious ;  but  if  the  offence  was  notorious,  and  the 
party  taken  in  the  fact,  he  was  beheaded.  Sodomites  were 
to  be  buried  alive;*  and  heretics  underwent  a  fourfold 
punishment,  excommunication,  degradation,  disinherit- 
ing, and  burninff. 

Inferior  punishments  not  capital  were  these :  mending 
the  highways,  causeways,  and  bridges ;  setting  in  the  pil- 
lory and  stocks ;  imprisonment ;  abjuration  of  the  realm ; 
exile ;  banishment,  either  from  the  kingdom  or  some  par- 
ticular town,  by  prohibiting  the  entry  into  or  going  out 
of  such  a  place ;  by  sansom ;  and  by  pecuniary  penalties 
and  fines.'^ 

Perjury  which  affected  the  life  of  a  man  was  punished, 
as  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.,*  with  a  mortal  judgment,  "  to 
the  example,"  says  the  book,^  of  "  apparent  murderers ; '' 
but  perjury  of  a  less  heinous  intent  was  punished  with 
banishment,  either  for  a  time,  or  forever.  The  woods, 
meadows,  mrdens,  and  houses  of  the  perjured  men  were 
to  be  razed  and  destroyed,  but  his  heirs  were  not  to  be 
disinherited. 


The  whole  of  this  unhappy  prince's  reign  was  occupied 
in  contests  with  his  barons  in  defence  of  his  King  and  goT- 
fiavorites;    during  which  the  royal  authority     «»™«n^- 
and  the  force  of  the  laws  were  considerably  diminished. 
The  Duke  of  Lancaster,  with  all  his  own  power,  and  rela- 

»  Mirror,  ch.  4,  §ect.  14.       *  Ibid.,  ch.  4,  sect.  14.     »  Mwrcr^  ch.  1,  aect.  9. 
« Ibid.,  Beet  16.  »  Ibid.,  eect  17. 

<  md^  seek  10.  •  Fide  ante,  vol  iL 
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tion  to  the  person  of  the  king,  could  not  obtain  a  regular 
and  lawful  trial,  but  in  time  of  peace  (a)  was  condemned 
by  a  court-martial  to  suffer  the  punishment  of  treason. 

So  entirely  was  ttis  kin^  subdued,  that  he  was  con- 
strained to  sign  a  commission  empowering  the  prelates 

(a)  The  case  is  thus  stated  by  Sir  J.  Mackintosh.  ''The  baronial  party 
took  arms.  In  the  foUowing  year  Edward  partly  obtained  a  signal  victory 
at  Boroughbridge.  The  Earl  of  Lancaster  was  made  prisoner,  and  in  a  few 
days  led  to  his  own  castle  of  Pomfret,  where  he  was  shortly  after  beheaded/' 
From  the  official  account  of  the  battle,  published  by  Mr.  Falgrave  (Palgrave 
Chrcn,  Abttradf  Edw.  iJ.,  p.  318),  it  appears  that  out  of  two  hundred  and 
sixteen  knights  arrayed  against  the  king,  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  was  beheaded, 
and  twenty-eight  knights  hanged,  etc.  (Hut.  Efng.,  vol.  i.).  It  hence  appears 
that  the  earl  and  the  others  were  taken  in  arms  against  the  king  in  open  re- 
bellion, though  it  also  appears  that  the  rebellion  was  over,  as  a  rebellion  in 
this  country  usually  was.  when  there  had  been  a  decisive  victory  over  it  in 
battle,  and  several  days  had  elapsed.  It  is  remarkable  that  Hale  cites  this 
as  a  case  of  martial  law,  which  he  admits  to  be  "  allowed  or  indulged  in  time 
of  war  against  those  of  the  opposite  army,''  but  not  in  time  of  peace.  "And 
acoordin^y  was  that  famous  case  of  Edmond,  Earl  of  £ent(?),  who  being 
taken  at  I^omfret,  15  Edw.  II.,  the  king  and  divers  lords  proceeded  to  give 
sentence  of  death  against  him  as  in  a  kind  of  militai^  court,  by  a  summary 
proceeding."  There  was  no  case  of  the  Earl  of  £ent  in  15  Edward  II.  The 
case  in  that  year  was  that  of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  above  alluded  to  by  our 
author.  The  case  of  Edmond,  Earl  of  Kent,  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward ni.«  which  is  thus  stated  by  Sir  J.  Mackintosh:  ''The  Earl  of  Eent^ 
deceived  by  a  re^rt  that  his  brother,  the  late  kinff,  was  alive,  wrote  a  letter 
to  that  king,  which  was  betrayed  to  the  Earl  of  March,  who  without  delay 
assembled  a  parliament^  to  which  he  inveigled  the  prince,  who  was  convicted 
of  treason,  and  executed ;  and  in  the  3  Edward  III.,  the  parliament  declared 
this  judgment  to  have  been  illegaL"  To  such  a  judgment  such  a  declaration 
might  be  well  applied,  for  it  appears  to  have  been  a  judgment  of  the  peers^ 
though  in  all  prooability  irregular  and  iniquitous ;  and  a  jud^ent  in  par- 
liament might  well  be  reversed  in  parliament  But  that  parliament  should 
reverse  a  summary  sentence  of  court-martial  would  be  an  anomaly,  if  not 
absurdity ;  and  it  appears  plainly  that  Hale  had  confounded  the  two  cases, 
and  applied  to  the  one  what  was  only  applicable  to  the  other,  and  the  lan- 
guage of  the  record  he  professes  to  cite  (he  does  not  sa^  from  what  roll)  ia 
applicable  only  to  the  judgment  in  Kent's  case,  which  judgment  was  after- 
wards, in  3  Edward  III.,  reversed  in  parliament.  "  And  the  reason  of  that 
reversal  seeming  to  the  purpose,"  he  proceeds  to  recite  it  as  entered  on  the 
record.  "  Quod  cum  quicun<}ue  homo  ligens  Domini  Regis  pro  seditionibus, 
etc.,  tempore  pacis  captus  et  in  quacunque  curia  Domini  Regis  ductus  fuerit 
de  ejusmodi  seditionibus  et  aliis  feioniis  sibi  impositis  per  le^m  et  consue- 
tudine  B^gni  arrectari  debet  et  ad  responsionem  adduci,  et  mde  per  oom- 
munen  legem  trial,  etc.  Unde  cum  notorium  sit  et  manifestum  quod  totum 
tempus  quo  impositum  fuit  eidem  comiti  propter  mal&  et  facinora  fecisse  ad 
tempus  in  quo  captus  fuit,  et  in  morti  adjudicatus  fuit,  fuit  tempus  pacis 
maximie  cum  per  totum  tempus  predictum  et  canoellario  et  alia  placita  cnrise 
Domini  Regis  aperts  fuerunt  in  quibus  cuilibet  lex  fiebatur  sicut  fieri  con- 
suevit :  nee  idem  Dominus  Rex  unquam  tempore  illo  cum  vexillis  explicatis 
equitabat"  And  aooordinglpr,  says  Hale,  the  judgment  was  reversed,  "  for 
martial  law,  which  is  rather  indulged  than  enforced  in  cases  of  neoesaity  in 
time  of  open  war,  is  not  permitted  in  time  of  peace,"  etc. 
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and  barons  to  elect  twelve  persons,  who  should  have 
authority,  for  a  limited  time,  to  make  ordinances,  with  all 
the  force  of  laws,  for  the  government  of  the  kingdom. 
These  twelve  accordingly  framed  some  regulations,  which 
were  presented  to  the  parliament  for  their  confirmation. 
Some  of  these  were,  to  ascertain  th^  qualifications  of 
sheriflTs;  to  abolish  the  practice  of  issuing  privy-seals  for 
the  suspension  of  judicial  proceedings ;  to  ffive  damages 
in  case  of  malicious  prosecutions ;  to  order  the  method  oi 
making  payments  in  the  exchequer ;  to  prevent  the  adul- 
teration of  the  coin ;  and  to  regulate  other  matters  tending 
to  the  preservation  of  order  and  good  government.* 

During  the  weakness  of  such  a  reign,  the  clergy,  who 
had  been  reduced  to  some  subordination  by  the  late  king, 
made  no  scruple  of  insisting  on  their  ancient  claims  of 
exemption  with  firmness,  and  even  with  parade.  Adam 
de  Orgeton,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  was  arrested,  and  accused 
before  the  king  and  parliament  of  high  treason.  He  there 
pleaded,  that  he  ought  not  to  answer  such  high  matters 
without  the  license  and  authority  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who,  next  to  the  pope,  was  his  proper  judge. 
Upon  the  prayer  of  the  archbishop  and  his  suffragans,  ne 
was  delivered  to  the  archbishop's  custodv.  When  he  was 
afterwards  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  king's  bench,  the 
bishops  came  in  great  form  with  their  crosses,  and  took 
him  forcibly  from  the  bar,  threatening  to  excommunicate 
all  who  should  oppose  them.  The  king  after  this  caused 
an  indictment  to  be  found  by  a  jury  of  Herefordshire 
against  this  prelate,  upon  which  his  temporalities  were 
seized  into  the  king's  hands;  yet  the  bishop,  notwith- 
standing, escaped  without  any  other  punishment.* 

"We  are  now  to  consider  the  sources  of  legal  information 
belonging  to  this  reign.  These  are  the  statutes,  records, 
and  Year-Books,  together  with  one  law-treatise.  The 
statutes  commencing  with  Magna  Charta^  and  ending  with 
Edward  II.,  together  with  those  called  Incerti  Temporis  (it 
being  doubtful  to  which  of  these  three  reigns  to  assign 
them),  compose  what  have  been  called  the  stabda, 
Vetera  StahUa;  and  from  the  accident  of  their 
collection  and  publication  in  later  times,  are  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  the  prima  or  secunda  pars  veterum  statutorum. 

*  Brady,  App.  No.  51.  «  Pari  HitL^  yoI.  i.,  197. 
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We  have  before  made  some  observations  upon  the  form 
and  style  of  the  ossiscb^  or  statutes  before  the  reiffn  of 
Henry  III.,^  great  part  of  which  is  equally  applicable  to 
those  made  since.  The  enacting  authority  is  expressed  by 
all  these  statutes,  as  subsisting  in  the  king ;  who  grants^ 
directs^  ordains^  provides^  sometimes  by  his  council ;  some- 
times by  the  assent  of  the  archbishop,  bishops,  abbots, 
priors,  earls,  and  barons ;  sometimes  the  assent  of  the  com- 
monalty is  added.  In  some  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
concurrence  of  any  part  of  the  legislature.  In  some  very 
few  instances,  among  which  is  the  statute  of  Gavelet,  10 
Edward  IL,  it  is  said  to  be  provided  by  the  king  and  Ms 
justices^  without  any  mention  either  of  lords  or  commons. 
It  is  evident  from  the  Mirror^  that  laws  were  often  made 
in  this  latter  way ;  for  the  author  of  that  book  complains, 
that  ordinances  are  only  made  by  the  king  and  his  clerks^ 
and  by  aliens  and  others  who  dare  not  contradict  the  king, 
but  study  to  please  him.*  We  must  therefore  conclude, 
that  the  same  ideas  of  legislation  prevailed  now,  which 
were  stated  to  have  governed  in  the  time  preceding  the 
reign  of  Henry  HI.,^  and  that  the  calling  the  commons 
to  parliament,  as  it  gave  them  certainly  no  greater  place 
there  than  the  lords  nad  before,  could  not  impart  to  them 
a  greater  right  to  concur  in  legislative  acts,  than  the  lords 
themselves  claimed. 

Many  of  these  old  statutes  do  not  at  all  express  by  what 
authority  they  were  enacted ;  so  that  it  seems  that  if  the 
business  of  making  laws  was  principally  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  king,  unless  in  instances  where  the  lords  or  com- 
mons felt  an  interest  in  promoting  a  law,  or  the  king 
an  advantage  in  procuring  their  concurrence;  and  in 
such  cases  probably  it  was  tnat  their  assent  was  specially 
expressed. 

There  are  some  circumstances  common  to  all  those 
statutes.  All  those  passed  in  one  session  of  parliament 
are  strung  together,  making  so  many  capitula,  or  chapters 
of  one  statute ;  to  which  is  usually  prefixed  a  memoran- 
dum of  the  time  and  place  of  the  meeting  of  parliament, 
with  the  occasion  for  calling  it.  The  chapters  are  short, 
and  the  manner  of  expression  very  often  too  general  and 
undefined ;  offences  are  loosely  and  ambiguously  described ; 

*  Vide  yol.  L,  c.  iv.  ■  MtrrcTf  ch.  6.  •  Vide  vol,  i.,  a  iy. 
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rarely  any  certain  penalty  is  inflicted  on  offenders ;  they 
are  to  be  punished  at  the  king's  pleasure,  are  to  make 
grievous  ransom  to  the  king,  are  to  be  heavily  amerced, 
and  the  like ;  sometimes  the  acts  are  merely  admonitory 
or  prohibitory,  without  affixing  any  penalties,  or  prescrib- 
ing any  course  of  process  for  prosecuting,  hearing,  and 
determining  the  oftences.  In  the  time  of  Henrv  lit.  the 
statutes  are  mostly  in  Latin ;  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
they  began  to  be  in  French  also :  and  the  statutes  of  this 
reign  and  of  Edward  11.  are  sometimes  in  Latin  and 
sometimes  in  French.  Sometimes  there  occurs  a  chapter 
in  one  language  in  the  midst  of  a  statute  in  the  other ; 
and  there  is  a  chapter  of  Westminster  2,  partly  in  French 
and  partly  in  Latin.^  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  such 
remarkable  variations  as  these.  Some  have  thought  that 
they  discovered  one  rule  to  prevail  through  these  statutes 
respecting  this  change  of  language,  namely,  that  all  such 
acts  as  concerned  the  interests  of  the  church  were  in 
Latin ;  though  this  is  confessed  by  the  person  who  started 
it  to  be  subject  to  so  manv  exceptions  as  almost  to  destroy 
the  rule.'  Perhaps  the  legislature  was  governed  by  no 
general  principle  in  choosing  the  languages  of  their  stat- 
utes ;  both  the  Latin  and  French  were  the  language  of 
the  law,  and  probably  were  adopted  according  to  the  whim 
of  the  clerk  or  other  person  who  drew  up  the  statute.  In 
the  act  above  alluded  to,  as  it  was  the  revival  of  the  old 
law,  perhaps  the  scrap  of  French  in  which  it  was  worded 
was  taken  from  some  law-book  in  that  language,  treat- 
ing upon  the  subject,  in  its  original  state;  or  perhaps 
it  was  thought  more  advisable  that  this  article,  as  it  was 
a  repeal  of  a  chapter  of  Westminster  1  *  should  be  in  the 
same  language  as  that  statute,  though  the  rest  of  West- 
minster 2  was  in  Latin. 

The  clerical  legislature,  during  this  reign,  added  little 
to  our  national  canon  law.  There  are  no  other  constitu- 
tions than  those  of  Archbishop  Reynolds.* 

The  materials  of  legal  information  ctow  to  a  greater  size 
in  this  reign  than  in  any  of  the  preceaing;  for  besides  the 
statutes  and  judicial  records,  which  begin  now  to  be  more 
numerous  and  perfect,  at  this  period  begin  the  Year-Books^ 

^  Namely,  ch.  34.     Vide  vol.  ii.,  c  z.  *  Barr.  Obs.,  p.  65. 

•  Namely,  ch.  13.     Vide  vdl.  ii.,  a   x. 

*  Vide  Johnson's  Cbnon,  and  Speim.  CtncM, 

vol*,  ni. — 7 
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or  books  of  Years  and  Terms^  as  they  were  sometimes 
^  ^  ^  called  (a).  These  contain  reports  of  cases  ad- 
Y«r.Bo.k^   judged  from  the  beginning  o/ this  reign  to  the 

(a)  The  origiD  of  all  oar  received  law  xb  to  be  found  in  the  Yeai^Books. 
Thus,  the  proposition  that  the  sheriff  cannot  break  the  outer  door  of  a  dwell- 
ing-house to  execute  B,fi.-fcL  aeainst  the  possessor  (Year-BooLlS  Edw.  JF.. 
fol.  19),  ifl  cited  and  approved  in  Lee  v,  Gunsell,  in  Oowpei^s  hepwtSf  1,  and 
has  always  been  recognized  as  established  law.  The  point  decided  in  the 
8ix  Carpenters'  case,  8  Ook^a  Report^  147  (viz.,  that  he  who  abuses  an  au- 
thority in  law  is  to  be  deemed  a  trespasser  ab  initio)^  was  determined  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years  before  in  the  Year-Book,  21  Edw^  /F.,  fol.  19,  pt. 
22.  So  as  to  the  law  of  distress,  in  Sir  John  Mantraver's  case,  in  the  reign 
of  E>iward  III^  it  was  held  that,  if  the  lord  or  his  bailiff  comes  to  distrain, 
and  before  the  aistress  the  tenant  tenders  the  arrears  upon  the  land,  then  the 
distress  taken  for  it  is  tortuous,  i.  &,  wrongful.  "  The  same  law  for  distress 
damage  feoMoU^  if,  before  the  distress,  he  tenders  sufficient  amends"  (Man- 
travers  v.  the  Parson  of  Clare,  30  tissue,  fol.  38;  the  Master  of  St.  Mark's 
Hospital  case,  7  Edio,  IIL,  fol.  8;  Year-Book,  13  Hen,  IV.,  fol.  17).  The 
germ  of  the  whole  law  as  to  ratification  of  authority  is  to  be  found  in  a  case 
in  the  Year-Books  of  Henry  IV.,  where  it  was  laid  down  that  if  the  bailiff 
took  a  heriot,  claiming  property  in  himself,  the  subsequent  agreement  or  as- 
sent of  the  lord  would  not  amount  to  a  ratification  of  his  authority  as  bailiff 
at  the  time;  but  if  he  took  it  as  bailiff  of  the  lord,  the  subsequent  ratification 
by  the  lord  made  him  bailiff  at  the  time  of  the  act  ( Year-^ook,  7  Heni,  IV^ 
fol.  3d). 

The  cases  in  the  Year-Books  during  this  period  related  principally  to  real 
property,  or  to  rights  regarding  the  realty,  as  rights  of  common.  Thus,  it 
was  held  that  a  commoner  oould  not  maintain  trespass  for  damage  of  the  soil 
or  grass,  provided  his  own  cattle  had  pasture  enough,  for  that  he  had  no  in- 
terest but  to  take  the  pasture  by  the  mouths  of  his  cattle  (case  of  the  Abbot 
of  St  Mary's,  York  v.  Hugh  de  Altoin,  22  Assize,  fol.  95.  So  Sir  Simon  de 
HarcoUrt  v,  Spicer,  13  Hen.  VUL,  fol.  15).  So  that  tlie  commoner's  right  of 
action  was  necessarily  rested  entirely  on  the  injury  to  his  own  right  of  pas- 
turage, that  is,  on  there  not  being  sufficient  for  his  cattle.  So  as  to  the  right 
of  dtstress,  damage  feasant,  and  the  answers  thereto,  founded  on  rights  of  com- 
mon or  of  pasturage,  the  cases  are  very  numerous  in  the  Year-!£)ok8. 

In  the  Year-Books  of  the  next  reien  are  to  be  found  manv  of  the  ancient 
maxims  of  our  laws,  thus  early  established  and  recognized  in  our  courts : 
" Res  inter  alios  acta  non  nocet"  (3  Edw,  J/.,  53).  "Causa  et  origo  atten- 
denda"  (6  Edw.  11.,  134).'  "Modus  et  conventio  vincunt  l^^m"  {d  Edw. 
IL,  161).  "  Accessor  sequitur  suum  principale  "  (12  Edw.  //.,  384).  "  Novo 
casu  novum  remedium  "  (18  Edw.  II.,  570).  "  Ley  est  plus  fiivorable  a  saver 
que  damner  "  (18  Edw.  IL,  400).  These  maxims  can,  most  of  them,  be  found 
in  Bracton,  and  some  of  them  can  be  traced  back  to  the  Lege9  Henrici  Primi. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  an  action  of  replevin  was  brought  against  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  for  taking  nets  laid  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  and  they  justified  the  taking  of  the  nets  by  their  bailifiSs  on  the  ground 
that  the  nets  were  unlawfully  laid  upon  their  soil  ( Year-Book,  13  Edw.  II,, 
fol.  400 ;  Sir  T.  Brudnell's  case,  1  Bot.  Pari,  381).  In  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.,  there  was  a  case  in  which  it  was  held  that  an  action  of  account  "  lay 
against  a  goldsmith  or  taverner  who  sold  by  retail  as  bailiff"  ( Year^Book,  46 
Edw.  III.,  fol.  3).  The  plaintiff  said  he  haid  delivered  divers  pots  aod  pails 
(pots  et  payles)  of  silver  to  the  defendant  to  sell,  and  he  sola  them  at  fiure 
and  markets,  and  thus  received  a  laige  som  of  money.    And  the  court  pat 
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end  of  Edward  HI.,  and  from  the  beginning  of  Henry  IV. 
down  to  the  end  of  Henry  VIH. 

the  case  of  a  man  who  had  a  ''taveroer"  to  sell  his  goods  {Year-Book^  46 
Edw,  IILf  fol.  3|.  In  another  case  a  man  had  account  of  a  house  with 
twenty  oxen  ana  cows  ( Year- Book,  49  Edw,  lU.,  fol.  7).  In  another  caRO 
there  was  account  a^^nst  a  party  who  had  sold  her  rings  for  the  plaintiff 
(  Yettr-Book,  Edw.  III.,  ibl.  19).  In  another  case  account  was  made  to  Sir  Nico- 
las Tamworth  of  his  jewels  sold  in  Brittany  ( Year-Book,  4  Edw.  Ill,,  fol.  10). 
These  cases  are,  it  will  be  seen,  extremely  illustrative  of  the  usages  of  the  age. 

The  cases  on  contract,  especially  on  special  contracts  (which  in  those  days 
were  always  by  deed),  are  often  very  illnstrative.  Thuf«,  in  the  celebrated 
case  of  Pole  v.  Tocher  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. :  Sir  Rauf  Pole,  knight, 
brought  a  writ  of  debt  against  Sir  Richard  Tocher,  and  demanded  of  him 
£72,  and  as  to  the  sum  of  42  marks  he  set  forth  an  indenture  made  between 
them  by  which  the  plaintiff  was  retained  by  Sir  Richard,  with  three  esquires* 
at-arms  in  London,  for  the  war  with  France,  for  those  42  marks,  the  moiety 
of  which  was  to  be  paid  before  they  went,  and  as  to  the  rest  he  set  forth  a 
bond  for  £42,  but  made  in  Normandy  ( Year-Book,  48  Edw.  III.,  fol.  3). 

The  actions  ''on  the  case"  were  often  exceedingly  illustrative  of  the  cus- 
toms of  the  age.  Thus,  it  was  held,  that  an  action  on  the  case  lay  against  a 
furrier  for  laming  a  horse  ( Year-Book,  46  Edw.  III.,  fol.  19).  The  complaint 
was  that  he  shoea  the  plaintiff's  horse,  and  put  a  nail  in  the  foot  of  the  horse 
in  a  certain  place,  by  which  the  plainti^  lost  the  use  of  his  horse  for  a  long 
time.  In  another  case  it  was  held,  that  an  action  lay  against  a  surgeon  who 
had  undertaken  to  cure  a  man  of  a  wound  in  his  hand,  and  had  injured  him 
( Year-Book,  48  Edw.  III.,  foL  6).  So  it  was  held  that  an  action  on  the  case 
lay  against  an  innkeeper  (V  hosteler'')  upon  tlie  customs  of  the  realm  ( Year- 
Book,  42  Edw.  III.,  fol.  11).  Some  few  further  illustrations  from  the  Year- 
Books  of  the  next  reip^  may  be  here  inserted,  the  more  so  as  the  author 
does  not  appear  to  do  justice  to  them.  They  afford  the  best  possible  illus- 
trations of  the  state  of  the  law.  Thus  a  man  brought  his  writ  of  account 
against  another  as  receiver  of  his  moneys,  and  alle^d  that  he  had  received 
so  much.  The  defendant  denied  the  receipt;  and  the  plaintiff  then  objected 
that  he  could  not  be  allowed  to  do  so  since  he  had  by  deed  acknowledged 
the  receipt  of  so  much.  But  it  was  said  that  it  was  too  late  to  set  up  that  as 
an  e:i(toppel,  and  that  the  matter  must  now  be  brought  to  proof  of  the  fact 
{Year-Book,  18  Edw.  II.,  598).  Miles  le  Hunt,  of  Stratford,  brought  writ 
of  debt  against  Symond,  and  demanded  of  him  thirty  quarters  of  wheat  of 
the  price  of  £20,  and  the  defence,  failing  the  inquest,  were  charged  to  in- 
qiiire  what  was  the  price  of  the  com  at  the  time  wnen  he  ought  to  have  paid 
it  They  said  that,  at  the  time  of  the  contract,  it  was  worth  only  3s.  a  quarter, 
but  when  it  ought  to  have  been  delivered,  it  was  worth  12s.  a  quarter,  and 
they  were  directed  bv  the  court  (fuU  avisa  la  eouri)  that  the  damages  were 
taxed  too  high,  and  the  court  abridged  the  damages,  and  awarded  that  he 
should  recover  £18  for  the  com,  and  40b.  for  the  damages,  that  is,  allowing  for 
the  com  at  the  price  at  the  time  for  the  delivery,  £t  sic  nota  que  la  ou  ii  de- 
manda  bled,  11  recovera  a  le  pris  de  bled  au  temps  que  le  bled  duist  aver 
este  paye  et  nemye  le  bled  ( Year-Book,  12  Edw.  II.,  375). 

If  the  defendant  showed  the  place  was  his  soil,  it  was  then  for  the  plain- 
tiff to  show  how  he  came  to  have  any  right  to  be  there.  John  de  S.  brought 
writ  of  trespass,  complaining  that  the  defendant  had  gulled  down  his  dove- 
cote. 'I  he  defendant  pleaded  that  the  place  was  his  soil  and  freehold.  The 
plaintiff  objected  that  he  ought  to  show  (as  he  did  not  deny  that  the  dove- 
cote was  his)  how  he  came  to  have  a  dovecote  on  the  soil  of  the  defendant. 
CD  which  he  pleaded  that  he  had  leased  the  place  to  the  plaintiff  who  had 
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The  Year-Books  are  said  to  be  so  called,  because  they 
were  published  annuaVjy  from  the  notes  of  certain  persons, 
who  were  paid  a  stipend  by  the  crown  for  this  employment.* 
The  establishment  of  reporters  appears  to  have  been  first 
made  by  this  king,  or  more  probably  at  the  latter  end  of 
the  former  reign ;  for  this  institution  came  precisely  within 
the  plan  of  that  prince's  endeavors  to  improve  our  laws, 
and  was  the  grand  means  so  much  wanted,  that  of  puttina 
them  into  writing.^  However,  as  we  have  no  fruits  of  such 
an  appointment  till  the  beginning  of  this  reign,  we  may 
suppose  it  did  not  take  place  till  then.^ 

As  a  record  is  a  concise  entry  of  all  the  real  and  effective 
steps  made  in  a  judicial  proceeding,  a  report  is  a  short  note 
of  the  progress  towards  making  those  steps ;  the  debate  in 
court  concerning  some  of  them ;  the  decision  upon  their 
propriety  and  design;  and  the  grounds  and  principles  upon 
which  the  decision  was  supported  (a).  The  reports  of  this 
reign,  as  they  were  the  first  essays  in  this  way,  fall  short 
of  the  clearness  and  fiilness  with  which  reports  have  been 
made  in  later  times.    Being  minuted  down  by  the  reporter 

erected  the  dovecote  on  the  soil  and  left  it  there  after  the  lease  expired.  The 
plaintiff  objected,  that  the  defendant  ought  to  show  how  the  dovecote  became 
nis ;  but  the  court  answered  that  this  would  be  to  caU  upon  him  to  saj  what 
he  himRclf  could  not,  which  would  be  contrary  to  reason,  whereupon  the  plain- 
tiff took  issue  on  the  soil  being  the  soil  of  the  defendant  ( Year-Book,  15  Edw. 
IL.  468). 

(a)  Thus  in  a  case  in  the  Tecw-Bitok,  Edw.  IL,  fol.  472,  Matthew  Bellew 
made  his  plaint  that  Luke  Morel  wrongfully  took  his  cattle.  Sehardeburgh 
(for  defendant)  —  Luke  avows  the  taking  by  reason  that  he  found  the  cattle 
in  his  several  meadows  eating  the  grass  and  trampling,  and  so  he  took  them 
for  damage.  Ingham  (for  plaintiff]  —  We  tell  you  that  this  Matthew  holds 
a  meadow  in  the  town  of  tf.,  in  which  meadow  was  a  house  and  *'corve"  of 
land,  and  that  he  and  his  ancestors  have  had  a  right  to  depasture  their 
cattle ;  and  Sehardeburgh  (for  the  defendant)  objected  to  this ;  but  the  court 
said  that,  as  the  plaintiff  had  said  that  he  and  his  ancestors  were  entitled,  it 
was  sufficient.  Then  Sehardeburgh  pleaded  for  the  defendant  that,  between 
the  ancestors  of  Luke  and  Matthew,  an  agreement  was  made  that  the  ances* 
tors  of  Luke  should  have  a  road  to  carry  hay  over  land  which  belonged  to 
the  ancestors  of  Luke,  from  the  meadow  in  question  to  the  house  of  Luke*8 
ancestors,  for  which  easement  they  granted  the  right  to  pasture  in  the  field,  and 
because  they  were  foreclosed  of  the  road  they  ousted  Matthew  of  the  feeding. 

^  It  may  be  remarked,  that  Jaar-Boeeken  in  the  low  Oerman  signifies  An- 
naU,  De  Jetar-Boeken  van  C.  Cornelius  Tacitus,  is  the  title  given  to  a  Dutch 
translation  of  that  work. 

'  The  author  of  the  Jtfirror,  among  the  abuses  of  the  law,  complains  thai 
the  law  was  not  sufficiently  put  into  writing.    Mirror ^  ch.  5. 

'  There  are  said  to  be  reports  of  cases  adjudged  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  L  in  manuscript,  in  certain  public  libraries;  but  these  do  not 
appear  to  be  in  any  series  that  would  justify  one  in  supposing  there  was  a 
regular  appointment  like  that  above  mentioned. 
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in  court  at  the  instant,  as  the  thing  really  passed,  they  have 
in  them  all  the  dryness  necessarily  attending  such  a  formal 
memorandum,  which  is  much  heightened  by  the  starch 
manner  in  which  these  matters  were  usually  then  trans- 
acted in  court  The  way  is  this :  The  action  is  first  stated ; 
then  comes  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  who  rehearses  the 
declaration ;  he  is  followed  by  the  counsel  for  the  defend- 
ant; and  so  on;  till  the  pleadings  on  both  sides  are  brought 
to  an  issue :  and  here  the  report  often  ceases,  concluding 
with  the  whole  that  was  done  that  day,  without  the  least 
intimation  what  afterwards  became  of  the  cause.  The 
counsel  are  continually  interrupted  by  occasional  observa- 
tions from  the  bench  on  the  form  and  legality  of  the  plead- 
ings; these  are  ar^ed,  altered,  or  amended;  then  the 
counsel  proceed  tiU  something  else  arises  to  draw  the 
notice  of  the  judges.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  is 
sometimes  managed  with  sufficient  acuteness,  and  exhibits 
often  a  curious  piece  of  judicial  disputation.  The  whole  is 
concise;  without  any  length  of  deduction,  concatenation 
of  argument,  or  display  of  learning.  The  want  of  these, 
and  uie  clerical  method  of  the  whole,  make  this  first  at- 
tempt at  reporting  not  a  very  inviting  performance  to  a 
modem  reader  *  (a). 

The  Mirrcr  of  Justice  is  a  book  whose  consideration  may 
properly  belong  to  this  reign.  This  singular  ^^ 
work  has  raised  much  doubt  and  difference  of 
opinion  concerning  it^s  antiquity.  Some  have  pronounced 
it  older  than  the  Conquest; '  others  have  ascribed  it  to  the 
time  of  Edward  11.  Both  these  opinions  may  be  partly 
right  (6).     There  may  perhaps  have  been  a  work  by  this 

(a)  Thus  it  was  laid  down  in  chancery.  Here  we  adjudge  Recnndum  veri- 
tatem  rei,  and  not  secandum  cdle^cUa,  and  if  a  man  alleges  by  bill  that  the 
defendant  has  done  a  wrong  to  him,  and  the  other  says  nothing,  if  we  can 
see  that  he  has  done  no  wrong,  the  plaintiff  shall  recover  nothing.  There 
are  (said  the  chancellor)  two  powers  and  kinds  of  process  or  procednre : 
s.  poUfUia  ordinata  et  abmtltUa.  Ordinata  is  a  positive  law,  and  has  a  certain 
order :  sed  lex  nptura  non  habet  eertum  ordinem,  sed  per  quem  canquem  modam 
Veritas  sdri  potent,  and  therefore  it  is  caUed  absolute  procedure;  and  in  the 
law  of  nature,  it  is  required  (i.  e,,  only)  that  the  parties  shall  be  present  (or 
absent  by  oontuniacy),  and  that  there  shall  be  an  examination  of  the  truth 
( Year-Book,  9  Edw,  IV^  fol.  15,  Bro,  Abr,,  Jurisdiecwn  50). 

(b)  No  doubt  can  be  eirtertained  by  any  one  who  has  studied  the  book  that 

'  An  ides  of  those  reports  may  be  conceived  from  the  aooonnt  before  given 
of  the  manner  of  pleaoinff  in  court    Vide  ante, 
'  Among  thfiBe  are  Lora  Coke  and  Nathaniel  Baoon. 

7* 
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name  aa  early  as  the  date  supposed ;  but  whoever  judges 
from  the  internal  evidence  of  this  book  will  be  satisfied 

this  IB  so,  and  indeed  this  already  has  been  amply  shown  by  the  extracts 
from  the  work  presented  in  the  notes  to  the  earlier  portions  of  this  work, 
especially  those  relating  to  the  Saxon  age.  Of  the  legal  history  of  that  age, 
and  of  the  whole  intervening  period,  up  to  the  present  reign,  it  affords  the 
most  valaable  illustrations.  And  this,  because  from  its  nature  and  chai^ 
acter  it  is  essentially  historical,  profeaaino  to  have  been  based  upon  memorials 
of  the  age  of  Alfred,  and  to  have  emoodied  all  the  changes  of  the  subse- 
quent period,  and  prootn^^ that  it  was  bo  by  man^  internal  evidences  of  the 
mofjt  certain  character.  Thus,  for  instance,  that  it  is  founded  on  memorials 
of  the  Saxon  age  is  plain  from  this,  that  all  th«  names  appear  to  be  Saxon. 
even  the  names  of  ''justices'*  or  'Mndges,''  whereas  we  know  the  names  of 
the  king's  justices  or  judges  since  the  (>>nquest,  and  these  are  quite  different 
Moreover,  precedents  are  given  expressly  assigned  to  the  Saxon  age^  as,  for 
instance,  under  the  head  of  "  Appeal  of  Majesty ''  (or  treason),  it  is  said, 
"  according  as  it  was  done  in  this  case  in  the  time  of  King  Edward"  (c  i.,  s. 
12).  Then,  again,  a  long  list  of  punishments,  said  to  have  been  awarded  by 
Alfred  to  bad  jndg^  is  given,  with  the  names  of  the  judges  and  of  the 
parties  in  each  case,  and  with  a  particularity  as  to  circumstances  which 
afford  tlie  strongest  marks  of  verity.  All  the  names  are  Saxon,  especially 
those  of  the  judges,  and  it  is  not  likely  that,  after  the  Conquest,  there  would 
be  many  Saxon  Judges.  So  fiir  i^  we  know,  even  the  sheriffi  were  all 
Normans.  The  character  of  the  contents  of  the  work  also  leads  to  the  clear 
conclusion  that  great  parts  of  it,  and  parts  easily  distinguishable  by  their 
style  and  subject-matter,  were  written  soon  after  the  Conquest;  and  of 
matters  occurring  before,  or  existing  at  the  time  of  that  event,  and  recorded 
soon  afterwards.  It  is  also  most  probable,  from  the  tone  of  the  work,  that 
it  was  written  by  a  Saxon.  It  betrays  throughout  a  bitter  spirit  of  complaint 
as  to  the  efiects  of  the  Conquest,  describing  the  gradual  rise  of  common 
freehold  tenure  out  of  the  better  kind  of  tenure  in  villenage,  tenure  by 
plough-service,  and  stating  that  "Saint  Edward/'  i.  e.,  Edward  the  Confessor, 
caused  a  survey  to  be  made  of  those  who  so  held  of  him,  and  that  afterwards^ 
i.  e.,  after  the  Conquest,  many  who  had  thus  become  freeholders  were  forced 
back  into  villenage  again,  which  could  hardly  have  been  written  very  long 
after  the  Conquest  Other  parts  of  the  book  keep  up  a  chain  of  l^al  his- 
tory from  the  time  of  the  Saxons  to  tlie  era  of  the  Great  Charters,  and  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  Thus  many  ordinances  of  Henry  I.  are  scattered 
through  the  work,  which  of  course  afibrd  their  own  date.  So  of  ordinances 
of  Henry  II.  or  Kanulf  de  Glanville,  his  great  justiciary,  and  so  of  a  cita- 
tion of  a  decision  bv  the  celebrated  Martin  de  PateshalL  a  great  judge  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.,  whose  decisions  are  often  cited  by  Bracton.  Thus 
there  is  an  account  of  the  process  and  proceedings  on  default,  etc.,  tracing 
the  changes  iu  the  law  down  to  the  time  of  Henry  III.  There  is  also  a 
chapter  on  the  defects  of  the  Great  Charter,  and  on  subsequent  statutes,  down 
to  tnat  of  Gloucester,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  Edward  L,  where  the  writer 
stops,  which  seems  to  show  that  the  work  was  finally  complefed  about  that 
time.  Thus  parts  of  the  book  are  as  clearly  of  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  and 
there  is  an  allusion  to  something  occurring  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II., 
although  that  may  have  been  added  by  an  ^itor,  and  the  substance  of  tlie 
work  relates  to  matters  prior  to  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  On 
the  whole,  there  is  no  book  on  the  law  of  greater  use  and  value  to  a  legal 
historian,  as  illustrative  of  our  legal  history,  and  especially  of  the  transition 
from  the  Saxon  to  the  Norman  age,  and  the  long  period  between  the  age  of 
Alfred  and  the  age  of  Edward.    Lord  Coke  thought  highly  of  it  as  an 
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that  great  part  of  it  is  of  a  period  much  later,  and  certainly 
written  after  Fleta  and  Britton,  for  it  states  many  points 

aothoritjy  and  mentions  it  in  terms  of  respect  in  the  preface  to  the  tenth 

Sirt  of  his  Reports,  and  quotes  it  repeatedly,  as  he  does  Britton,  Fleta,  and 
racton.  And  the  opinion  of  Lora  Ck)ke  and  other  n^eat  authorities  is 
abundantly  supported  by  a  study  of  its  contents,  of  which  it  may  be  well  to 
present  an  ab^tiracL  It  is  in  T^orman-French,  like  Britton,  and  is  entitled 
"  La  Somme :  appelie  Mirrori  des  Justices,  vel  Speculum  JuFticiariorum, 
fectnm  per  Andrean  Home."  of  whom  it  is  said  in  the  preface  that  he 
wrote  the  book  before  the  17  £dw.  II.,  on  account  of  an  allusion  he  makes 
in  the  course  of  the  last  chapter  to  the  statute  of  that  year,  "  De  Pre- 
rogativa  Kegis,"  but,  as  already  mentioned,  that  may  have  been  added,  ap  it 
is  an  isolated  allusion,  and  no  other  statute  subsequent  to  the  16th  Edward 
L  is  quoted.  That  it  was  composed,  therefore,  as  a  whole,  about  that  time 
seems  quite  manifest.  The  auther  in  his  preface  describes  the  work  as  a 
summary  of  the  law  for  the  common  people,  and  as  written  in  their  language : 
"  Al  ecriture  et  en  language  plus  entendable  en  aide  de  vous  et  de  le  common 
people,  ceste  petit  summe  de  la  ley  des  personH,  et  des  gents,  en  cinque  chap- 
itrea:  —  L  De  Peches  Contre  la  Peace;  IT.  ly Actions:  III.  D* Exceptions ; 
IV.  De  Jugements;  V.  XyAbusions."  These  being  the  heads  of  the  five 
chapters  into  which  the  book  is  divided,  the  contents  of  the  sections  of  which 
each  is  composed  are  as  follows:  Section  1.  Of  the  original  of  the  law;  2. 
Of  the  coming  of  the  Englifth  into  this  land ;  3.  Of  the  first  constitutions; 
4.  Of  oflences  and  their  divisions ;  5.  Of  the  crime  of  majesty,  or  offence 
against  the  king ;  6.  Of  falsifying  (of  the  king's  seal,  or  money) ;  7.  Of 
treason ;  8.  Of  burning  (arson);  9.  Of  nomicide;  10.  Of  larceny ;  11.  Of  ham- 
sockne,  or  burglary;  12.  Of  rape ;  13.  Of  the  office  of  the  coroner;  14.  Of  the 
exchequer;  15.  Of  inferior  courts;  16.  Of  the  toums  of  the  sheriffs ;  17.  Of 
the  views  of  frankpledge.  Chapter  II. :  Section  1.  Of  actions;  2.  Of  judges; 
3.  Of  plaintifik  or  complainants ;  4.  Of  fees  or  rewards ;  5.  Of  pleaders  or 
ooontors;  6.  Of  attachments  (i.  e.,  of  the  person  or  goods  in  process  in  ac- 
tions) ;  7.  Of  appeals  (k  e.,  tlie  ancient  proceeding  by  appeal  in  criminal 
cases);  8.  Of  process  in  appeals;  9.  Of  gaols  and  gaolers;  10.  Of  bail  in 
appeals;  11.  Of  appeals  of  majesty ;  12.  Of  the  appeal  of  fiilsifying;  13.  Of 
appeals  of  treason;  14.  Of  appeals  of  arson;  16.  Of  appeals  of  homicide; 
16.  Of  appeals  of  robbery  and  larceny;  17.  Of  appeals  of  buiglary;  18. 
Of  appetus  of  imprisonment ;  19.  Of  appeals  of  mayhem ;  20.  Of  appeals 
of  wounding ;  21.  Of  appeals  of  rape ;  22.  Of  ofiences  real  at  the  king's  suit  (a 
very  obscure  chapter,  alluding  to  the  rolls  of  ancient  kings) ;  23.  Of  offences 
personal  at  the  kinj^s  suit ;  24.  Of  venial  offences  and  personal  suits ;  25. 
Of  assize  of  novel  disseisin ;  26.  Of  distresses ;  27.  Of  contracts ;  28.  Of  vil- 
lenage  and  nief^ ;  29.  Of  summons ;  30.  Of  essoins  (or  excuse  for  non-ap- 
pearance); 31.  Of  attorneys.  Chapter  III.:  Section  1.  Of  exceptions;  2. 
The  order  of  exceptions  or  pleas ;  3.  Exceptions  dilatorv ;  4.  Exceptions  of 
clergy  U.  e.,  privilege  of  clergy) ;  5.  Replication  of  bigamy  (i.  «.,  twice 
mamed^;  6.  Exception  to  the  power  of  the  judge ;  7.  Exception  to  ^e  per- 
son of  tne  judge ;  8.  Exception  to  the  time ;  9.  To  the  place ;  10.  To  the 
perpon  of  the  plaintiff;  11.  As  to  the  person  of  the  defendant  (as  infancy, 
etc.) ;  12.  Exception  of  summons;  13.  Exception  of  vicious  writs  or  counts; 
14.  Exception  to  approvers ;  15.  Exceptions  to  indictments ;  16.  Answer  or 
plea  to  treason ;  17.  Plea  to  charge  of  arson ;  18.  Plea  to  appeal  of  murder ; 
19.  Plea  to  charge  of  robbery  or  larceny;  20.  Plea  in  burglary;  21.  Plea 
in  rape ;  22.  Plea  in  imprisonment ;  23.  In  mayhem  or  wounding,  and  gen- 
erally of  exceptions ;  24.  Of  the  juramentum  duelli  (or  trial  by  battle) ;  25. 
Of  the  order  of  battle ;  26.  Of  exceptions  in  personal  trespass ;  27.  Of  pur- 
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of  law,  as  it  were,  in  a  etate  of  progression  somewhat  re- 
ceding from  those  writers,  and  approaching  nearer  to  those 

-    -  —  —  -  -      -  -^  _     ■     —  -  — 

prestores ;  28.  Of  treasare-trove ;  29.  Of  wrecks ;  30.  Of  usury ;  31.  Of  de- 
fence as  to  hunting,  chasing,  or  fishing ;  32.  Of  pleas  to  obligations  or  cove- 
nants; 33.  Of  attaint  (u  e.,  of  jurors);  34.  Of  the  proceeding  of  attaint;  35. 
Of  oaths;  36.  Of  homage ;  37.  Of  fealty;  38.  Of  common  oaths ;  39.  Of  final 
accords.  Chapter  IV. :  Section  1.  Of  judgment ;  2.  Of  authority  of  judgment ; 
3.  Of  jurisdiction ;  4.  Of  defaults ;  5.  Of  defaults  in  actions ;  6.  Of  defaults  in 
personid  actions ;  7.  Of  defaults  in  real  actions ;  8.  Of  defaults  in  mixed  actions ; 
9.  Of  pledges  and  mainpernors;  10.  Of  defaults  in  services;  11.  Of  trial  in 
case  of  demnlt  of  services;  12.  Of  penalties  or  punishments;  13.  Of  infamous 
persons  (t.  e,,  those  attainted  of  offences  corporally  punishable) ;  14.  Of  pun- 
ishment of  migesty ;  15.  Of  arson  or  burning ;  16.  Of  homicide ;  17.  Of  venial 
punishments;  18.  Of  false  judges;  19.  Of  perjury;  20.  Of  the  ofBoe  of  jus- 
tices in  eyre;  21.  Of  the  articles  in  eyre  (articles  very  much  resembling  Brit- 
ton)  ;  22.  Of  franchises ;  23.  Of  satisfaction  of  judgments;  24.  Of  verdict  and 
judgment  in  cases  of  disseisin;  25.  Of  amercements;  26.  Of  taxation  of 
amercements ;  27.  Of  the  office  of  justices  in  eyre.  Chapter  V. :  Section  1. 
Of  abusions  of  the  common  law,  in  155  articles,  some  of  which  have 
been  already  quoted,  and  the  contents  of  which  were  written  after  the 
time  of  Henry  III.,  for  one  of  them  alludes  to  the  disuse  of  the  ordeal 
as  an  abuse,  and  it  went  out  of  use  in  the  course  of  that  reign ;  2.  Of  the 
defects  of  the  Great  Charter ;  3.  Of  the  defects  of  the  Statute  of  Merton ;  4. 
Of  the  Statute  of  Marlbridge ;  5.  Of  the  Statute  of  Westminster  1 ;  6.  Of  the 
Statute  of  Westminster  2;  7.  Of  the  Statute  of  Gloucester,  16  Edward  I.; 
8.  Of  the  Statute  of  drcumnpecU  AgatiSt  13  Edward  I.  Such  are  the  contents 
of  this  curious  and  ancient  work,  and,  from  a  mere  enumeration  of  the  heads 
or  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  it  will  be  manifest  that  it  must  afford  abundant 
and  interesting  illustrations  of  our  legal  history  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
reien  of  Exlwud  I.  The  author  first  divides  law  in  g^eral  into  spiritual 
and  temporaL  The  canon  law,  which  consisted  in  spiritual  correction  of 
sin :  "  En  amendement  des  peches  espirituelles,  per  admonitiones,  reproofs, 
excommergements  | "  and  tlie  temporal  law,  whicn  dealt  in  temporal  penal- 
ties: *'En  correction  des  peches  materielles  per  sommons,  attachements, 
peines;"  ''Le  spirituel  lev  guident  les  prelates,  Tautre  guidents  les  lay 
princes,  et  se  aide  Tun  per  r autre."  Then  the  common  law  is  defined :  ''  La 
ley  dont  ceste  somme  est  fait  est  escrite  de  ancient  usages,  et  pur  ceo  que  elle 
est  generallment  done  a  touts  est  elle  appelle  commun."  The  next  section 
alone  marks  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  original  work,  for  it  treats  of  tlie 
Saxon  Conquest  evidently  in  a  Saxon  spirit:  "De  la  venue  dee  Anglos  en 
c'est  terre;''  "Apres  ceo  que  Dieu  avoit  abbatue  la  nobilitjr  des  Britons, 
libera  il  le  royelme  al  plus  humbles,  et  simples,  de  gents  les  pais  adjoynants, 
cest  ascavoire,  aux  Saxons,  que  le  viendront  conqueror  des  parties  d'Al- 
mavne  | "  and  then  it  gives  a  summary  of  the  substance  of  the  Saxon  laws, 
ana,  without  any  mention  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  goes  on  to  say  that 
"  Alfred  caused  the  earls  to  meet  twice  a  year  to  make  ordinances,  and  that 
by  this  estate  many  ordinances  were  made  by  kings  until  the  time  of  the 
kmg  that  now  is''  (i.  e.,  Edward  I.  or  II.);  and  then  the  whole  texture  of 
the  work  is  such  as  might  well  be  Saxon,  with  occasional  additions,  showing 
how  the  law  had  been  altered  by  laUr  orainances.  And  that  the  whole  body 
of  the  work  is.  with  these  express  exceptions,  or  necessary  additions,  Saxon, 
is  shown  by  tne  remarkable  passage  sdready  alluded  to,  and  which  taliies 
curiously  with  the  passage  just  quoted,  speaking  of  the  Soucon  Conquest  in 
such  a  Saxon  spirit,  and  nol  mentioning  the  Norman  Conquest.  That  passage 
is  one  (c.  ii.,  s.  28)  in  which  allusion  is  made  to  the  "  first  conquerors  " — i,e^ 
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of  later  time.    It  is  probable  that  Andrew  Home,  whose 
name  it  bears,  might  take  np  an  ancient  book  of  that  name, 

the  SaxoDB — as  no  mention  had  been  made  of  any  other,  "nous  primiera 
oonqoerora,"  language  which  could  hardly  have  been  used  long  after  the 
Conqoeflt.  Then,  going  back  to  tbe  first  chapter,  we  find  it  stat^  that  the 
realm  was  divided  into  parts,  according  to  the  number  of  companions  (eo- 
fnite»):  "Solonque  le  number  des  companions,  que  remisteront  en  estate  le 
royaulme,''  and  these  were  called  comities,  after  the  Latin  eomiles,  "  Geux 
co'mpaignions  sont  appelles  comities  apres  I'Latin  (eomitet),  et  issint  sont  a 
ceo  jour  cenx  pais  appelles  comities,  et  in  Latin  comitatus,  et  ceo  que  est 
dehors  oeux  comities  a  les  Anglois  est  de  Conquest,"  a  passage  which  could 
scarcely  have  been  written  after  the  Norman  Conquest  Then  it  is  said  (s. 
8)  that  Alfred  caused  the  counts  or  "comites"  to  assemble  to  make  ordi* 
nances,  etc.,  and  that  many  ordinances  had  been  made  from  that  time  to  the 
time  of  the  king  that  now  is  (t.  e.,  Edward  I.  or  XL).  And  then  the  rest  of 
the  section  proceeds  to  state  what  these  ordinances  were,  **  ordine  fuit"  etc, 
expressly  intimating  that  all  the  suboeauent  ordinances  were  includea ;  and 
the  several  sections  treat  of  crimes,  giving  definitions  of  them  extremely  an- 
cient, and  which  even  in  the  reign  of  £dward  I.  must  have  been  nearly  ob- 
solete, and  were  evidently  of  6axon  origin ;  beginning  with  the  offence  of 
majesty,  and  defining  it,  so  as  to  include  heresv  and  sorcery,  and  perjurv 
against  the  king,  as  well  as  treason,  as  it  was  understood  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward II.,  and  making  treason  an  offence  between  subjects.  Then  there  is  a 
head  as  to  ''burners  de  ardours,"  which  evidently  belongs  to  Saxon  times, 
since  it  speaks  of  men  putting  other  men  into  the  fire,  and  burning  them 
alive,  for  revenge,  a  kind  of  crime  of  which  we  read  nothing  even  in  Brac- 
ton,  and  which  was  only  committed  in  the  most  barbarous  times  of  the 
Saxons,  that  race  whom  the  Mirror  describes  as  the  most  humble  and 
peaceful,  but  who,  as  their  laws  show,  were  most  horriblv  and  barbarously 
savage.  Then  there  is  the  head  of  ''homicide,"  which  is  defined  so  gen- 
erally as  to  include  all  kinds  of  cases ;  and  there  is  no  head  as  to  "  mur- 
der," which,  again,  is  thus  characteristic  of  very  ancient  age,  the  distinc- 
tion between  mere  homicide  and  a  more  secret  and  deliberate  kind  of 
manslaying,  called  murder,  having  arisen  soon  after  the  laws  of  the  Con- 
fessor and  ihe  Conqueror  as  to  murdrum.  Then  burglary  is  described  by 
tbe  old  Saxon  word,  "hamsockne,  hamsocked."  Mention  is  made  of  an 
ordinance  of  Glanville  as  to  deodand,  and  another  ordinance  of  Henry  II. 
BA  to  duels  or  tournaments,  and  another  ordinance  of  Henry  II.  at  Claren- 
don, as  to  sanctuary.  Several  decisions  of  Saxon  judges  are  quoted :  "  Et 
Bermond  agarda  que  les  chatels  aux  fugitifs  remaissent  forfaits  au  roy :  et 
l8o^[rim  dit  que  ii  n*est  my  fugitif  que  soy  present  en  jugement  devant  ceo 
que  il  sort  ut  lage ; "  in  which  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  names  of  the  judges 
are  Saxon,  and  to  be  found  in  no  judicial  register  after  the  Conquest ;  and 
next,  they  are  mentioned  as  if  known,  or,  at  all  events,  wiUiin  recollection. 
This  shows  that  the  passage  was  written  in  Saxon  times,  —  as  also  another, 
which  alludes  to  Canute^s  ordinances  as  to  murder,  or  secret  killing  of  a 
Dane.  The  next  section  as  to  the  exchequer,  which  appears  to  refer  to  the 
time  present,  when  the  book  was  finally  compiled,  is  necessarily  of  later 
date.  But  the  next,  as  to  inferior  courts,  "  des  mesnes  courts,"  is  evidently 
extremely  ancient :  for  it  goes  back  to  the  very  first  origin  of  county  courts 
lo  the  earliest  rude  assemblies  of  the  Saxons,  probably  even  before  their 
invasion  of  this  country :  "Des  assemblies  premiers  vindrent  consistories  que 
Tan  appeUe  courts  ^  celles  courts  sont  appeiiea  counties,  ou  le  jugements  se 
HMit  pur  les  suitors"  (s.  15) — a  mode  of  speaking  evidently  alluding  to 
tho§e  first  rude  aasemblies  wnich  could  not  be  deemed  courts  at  all.    Tuen 
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and  work  it  into  the  volume  we  now  see,  in  the  reim  of 
this  king,  or  at  the  end  of  the  former ;  and  if  so,  we  should 

it  goes  on :  "  I/aotre  mesnes  ooorts  sont  les  courts  de  chescan  seignior  del 
fief;  et  ainei  in  fioiyers  et  markets  en  soviendra  hastrir  droit.  Sana  delay  en 
Ub  aueUes  courts  ount  connsanse  de  dets,  covenants,  etc.,  et  tiels  antres  petits 
pecnes  que  ne  passent  roy  408.  en  la  viileu."  In  this  there  is  a  remarkable 
difference  from  Britton,  who  makes  the  limitation  of  408.  apply  to  the  county 
courts,  whereas  the  Mirror  applies  it  to  the  courts-baron  and  other  inferior 
courts.  There  can  be  no  doubt  the  Mirror  was  right,  as  it  was  likely  to  be 
on  a  matter  of  law  of  Saxon  origin ;  for  as  the  countr  court  was  originally 
the  only  court  of  ordinary  jurisdiction,  it  is  obvious  that  there  could  not 
have  been  any  limit  to  its  jurisdiction,  and  that  the  limitation  must  have 
arisen  in  later  times,  and  subsequently  to  the  Conauest,  which  is  the  more 
clear,  because  after  all  it  was  only  a  means  of  imposing  a  fine  on  the  suitor, 
since,  as  Britton  states,  Uie  suitor  could  bring  any  case  into  the  county  court, 
if  he  could  sue  out  the  king's  writ  of  justicies — of  no  manner  of  importance, 
except  that  it  imposed  a  fee.  The  course  this  matter  had  taken  is  a  curious 
illustration  of  the  gradual  encroachment  of  the  king's  courts.  Originally, 
as  the  Mirror  states,  the  remedial  writ,  which  could  be  obtained  from  the 
chancery,  was  to  compel  the  sheriff  to  hear  the  case :  "  £t  ideo  tibi  precipi- 
mus  quod  causam  illam  audias  et  legitime  modo  decidas "  (c  i.,  s.  3) ;  and 
DOW  it  was  insisted  by  the  king's  courts  that  this  writ  was  nec^sary  to  en- 
able the  sheriff  to  hear  the  cause,  unless  it  was  above  40b.  in  value.  The 
contrast  is  ver^  remarkable  all  through,  between  the  sturdy  tone  of  the 
Saxon  writer  m  the  Mirror^  who  takes  the  popular  view  all  through,  and 
the  subservient  spirit  of  the  Norman  crown  lawyer  Britton,  who  exalts  the 
royal  rights  and  prerogatives  to  the  utmost  Then  the  court  of  the  sherifSi 
or  toum  is  treated  of^  and  the  court-leet,  the  most  ancient  court  in  the  realm 
(as  it  is  called  in  the  Year-Books),  with  its  jurisdiction  as  to  nuisataoes,  etc 
So  ends  the  first  chapter.  Many  passages  am>rd  interesting  illustrations  of 
the  administration  of  justice.  Mention  is  made  of  the  ^ chief  justices*' 
(t.  e.,  the  "  chief  justiciaries,"  who  were  appointed  long  before  there  were 
any  regular  king's  courts,  except  the  justices  in  eyre) :  *'  £t  ove  les  justices 
commissaires  errants"  (i.  c,  de  justices  itinerant^.  Tnere  is  a  curious  sec- 
tion as  to  the  lawyers,  "  de  loyers,"  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  officers, 
or  ministers  of  justice,  ought  not  to  take  anything  of  the  people:  but 
that  they  might  take  12d.  of  every  plaintiff  for  the  hearing,  ana  not 
more,  and  the  pleader  6d., ''  et  al  countie  vi'-."  And  for  every  knight  (t.  e., 
gentleman)  sworn  to  testify,  6d. ;  and  any  other  juror,  4d.:  ''Et  chevaler 
testimoygner  jurer  vi^,  et  autre  juror  iv*-"  (in  which  we  see  that  jurors 
were  still  witnesses):  ''et  les  deux  summoners  iv^;"  every  party  sued 
being  summoned  by  his  freeholder.  Then  come  two  ordinances  of  Henry 
I.  on  the  subject,  that  jurors  should  take  nothing  of  the  suitors,  etc 
Then  comes  sect  5,  "des  counters"  or  "pleaders."  The  counters,  who 
are  described  as  seijeants  learned  in  the  law,  and  as  necessary  for  those 
suitors  who  were  not  so.    It  is  to  be  observed,  that  it  is  provided  that  the 

E leader  must  not  be  a  man  of  religion,  t.  e.,  a  monk  or  friar,  nor  a  man  in 
oly  orders,  within  the  orders  of  sub-deacon,  nor  a  beneficed  clerk  with  the 
cure  of  souls ;  so  that  the  pleaders  were  mere  laymen,  and  less  versed  in  civil 
or  canon  law  than  they  were  in  the  time  of  William  of  Malmesbury,  who 
wrote  "  NuUus  clericus,  nisi  causidicus."  The  pleaders  were  sworn  to  act 
fairly  and  honestly  for  their  clients.  The  section  "  Des  attachments "  de- 
scribes the  procedure  to  enforce  th^  process  of  tlie  costs.  Several  actions,  it 
is  said,  have  attachment  of  the  body,  t.  e.,  arreet ;  but  it  is  to  be  noted,  that 
througoout,  in  the  Mirror^  personal  actions  mean  actions  for  injuries  to  the 
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ei^ect  that  whatever  it  propoundB  was  actaally  law  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  11. 

peiBon ;  and  at  oommon  law,  it  shoald  seem  that  it  was  only  in  actions  for 
sach  injuries,  with  force  and  yiolence,  such  as  would  be  an  offence  against 
the  person,  and  require  a  fine  to  the  king  for  breach  of  the  peace,  it  was  only 
in  these  actions  there  was  arrest  In  real  actions,  i.  e.,  actions  for  recovery 
of  land,  the  land  itself  being  security,  the  process  was  summons;  and  in 
mixed  actions,  fiist  summons,  then  attachment,  that  is,  first  of  the  goods  and 
then  of  the  body,  mixed  actions  meaning  actions  as  to  personalty,  and  yet 
not  personal,  ana  so  having  a  mixed  process.  Personal  actions,  it  is  further 
stated,  are  for  imprisonment,  battery,  breaking  of  narks,  etc.  Beal  actions 
are  writs  of  right,  or  of  dower,  or  of  entry.  Mixed  actions  are  of  customs, 
distresses,  or  covenants,  and  as  to  which  it  may  be  observed,  that  at  common 
law  a  special  contract  was  required  to  be  in  writing,  and  as  few  could  write 
in  those  days,  the  contracts  were  of  necessity  sealed  instead 'of  being  signed, 
and  hence  ail  special  contracts  were  what  were  afterwards  called  "  specialties," 
t.  «:,  by  deed  under  seal.  Then  comes  various  sections  as  to  the  procedure 
in  the  various  kinds  of  appeals.  Then,  in  the  section  on  criminal  offences 
at  the  suit  of  the  king,  as  to  which  it  is  mentioned  that  it  was  ordained  by 
Henry  L,  that  no  one  should  be  arrested  on  a  criminal  charge  until  he  was 
indicted  by  the  oaths  of  good  men.  Then  comes  a  passage,  evidently  of  ex- 
treme antiquity,  giving  an  indictment  for  enchantments,  whereby  the  accused 
took  away  from  another  the  flavor  of  his  ale,  ^  la  flower  de  sa  cervoise,"  by 
which  he  lost  the  sale  thereof.  Then  comes  indictments  for  murtjier,  larceny, 
burning,  etc  Next  is  a  section  of  venial  offences  at  the  king's  suit.  Tiien 
in  the  section  "  De  trespasses  venial,  et  personal  suites,''  i.  e.,  of  actions  for 
injuries  to  the  person  of  a  man  or  his  chattels.  Here  it  is 'stated  that  the 
action  of  trespass  required  surety  to  sue,  and  oftentimes,  it  is  added,  that  the 
aecnrity  was  by  the  bodies  of  plaintiflb  who  had  no  other  surety  to  offer  than 
the  four  walls  of  a  jail.  Then  it  is  stated  that  on  account  of  the  hardships 
that  used  to  be  suffered  by  the  oflfenders  in  personal  suits,  it  was  ordained  by 
Henry  I.  that  they  should  first  be  attached  by  their  bodies  until  they  found 
mainpernors  (or  bail) ;  and  if  they  were  not  to  be  found,  and  could  not  find 
mainpernors,  then  their  lands  were  to  be  seized.  It  is  added,  by  way  of  ex- 
planation, that  those  who  are  surety  for  the  body  of  a  man,  are  properly 
mainpernors,  but  pledges  might  be  of  other  things.  Then  comes  a  section 
as  to  '' assise  de  novel  disseisin,"  as  to  which  it  is  pointed  out,  that  "assize," 
in  one  sense,  is  simnlv  a  session  of  the  justices ;  in  another  sense,  it  was  an 
ordinance  by  Banulph  de  Glanville,  that  recognitions  should  be  sworn  by 
twelve  jurors  of  the  next  neighbors,  which,  it  was  said,  was  called  assize. 
There  is  a  section  under  the  head  of  "  attaint,"  which  treats  of  the  mode  of 
trial  by  jury,  the  challenges  to  the  jurors,  etc.  The  usage  is  described  to  be 
that  the  part^  on  whom  lay  the  affirmative,  did,  in  aid  of  the  court,  cause  the 
nearest  credible  neighbors  to  appear  in  witness,  so  that  there  be  twelve  at 
least  of  the  jury,  of  whom,  if  by  examination  thev  are  found  of  one  mind, 
it  is  sufficient,  and  if  not,  or  if  they  say  generally  that  they  know  nothing  of 
the  matter  or  are  in  doubt,  it  is  adjudged  against  the  plaintiff.  Then  as  to  the 
challenges  of  jurors,  it  is  laid  down  to  be  cause  of  challenge  that  a  juror  is 
an  enemy  of  one  party,  or  a  cousin,  friend,  or  relative  of  the  other,  which 
exactly  aooonls  with  cases  in  the  Year-Books,  where  it  was  so  held.  The 
fifth  cnapter  treats  of  numerous  supposed  abuses  of  the  oommon  law,  of 
which  not  less  than  155  are  stated,  but  of  which  a  freai  many  are  obviously 
frivolous  or  groundless,  as,  for  instance,  that  the  miracle  of  God  (i.  e.,  the  or- 
deal)  was  not  allowed  when  other  proof  failed,  and  that  battle  was  not  allowed 
in  penonai  actions  as  well  aa  felonies.    These  instances  show  that  this  last 
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This  book  treats  of  all  branches  of  the  law,  whether 
civil  or  criminal.    Besides  this,  it  gives  a  cursory  retrospect 

chapter  of  abases  was  bj  the  editor,  not  the  original  aathor,  for  in  the  body 
of  the  book  it  is  mentioned  that  battle  was  allowed  in  personal  actions,  and 
that  the  ordeal  had  been  disused.  The  last  chapter  treats  of  abuses  of  the 
law,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  language  of  this  part  of  the  work,  the  list  of 
alleged  abuses,  is  that  of  the  editor^  and  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  The 
opening  sentences  are  quite  appropriate  to  that  reign  and  the  previous  one. 
"  The  first  and  chief  abuse  is,  that  the  king  is  above  the  law,  whereas  he 
ought  to  be  subject  to  it,  as  it  is  contained  in  his  oatli.  It  is  an  abuse  that 
whereas  parliaments  ought  to  be  held  twice  in  the  year  in  London,  thej  are 
there  but  seldom,  and  at  the  pleasure  of  the  king,  for  subsidies  and  collec- 
tions of  treasure.  And  whereas  the  ordinances  ought  to  be  made  by  the 
assent  of  the  king  and  his  earls,  they  were  now  made  by  the  king  and  his 
clerks  and  aliens,  and  others  who  dare  not  contradict  the  king,  but  desire  to 
please  him  and  counsel  him  for  his  profit,  without  calling  the  counties,  and 
without  following  the  rules  of  law ;  whereby  it  followetn  that  many  ordi- 
nances are  grounded  more  upon  pleasure  than  upon  law.  It  is  an  abuse  that 
the  laws  and  customs  of  the  realm  are  not  put  into  writing,  whereby  they 
may  be  known  to  all  men.  It  is  an  abuse  that  justice  is  delayed  in  the 
king's  courts  more  than  elsewhere.  It  is  an  «buse  that  a  man  who  hath 
done  manslaughter  of  necessity,  or  by  misadventure,  or  not  feloniously, 
is  kept  in  prison  until  he  hath  purchased  the  king's  charter  of  pardon.  It 
is  an  abuse  to  outlaw  a  man  before  it  hath  been  inquired  of  bv  tne  oaths  of 
neighbors.  It  is  an  abuse  that  justices  drive  a  true  man  to  be  tried  by  his 
country,  where  he  pro&reth  to  aefend  himself  against  the  accuser  by  battle 
^whereby  it  appears  that  at  that  time  the  judges  did  drive  men  to  trial  by 
^ury  in  criminal  cases ;  and  if  it  appears  singular  that  what  to  us  seems  so 
invaluable  a  privilege  should  in  those  days  have  been  so  little  appreciated, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  jurors  were  but  witnesses,  and  if  they 
knew  nothing,  as  they  heard  no  evidence,  they  could  really  say  nothing,  and 
the  trial,  under  such  circumstances,  might  often  be  determined  by  pr^udice). 
It  is  an  abuse  that  the  king's  debts  lie  dormant,  and  are  delayed  to  be  levied 
bv  estreats,  since  the  arrears  of  debts  are  levied  upon  sureties.  It  is  an 
abuse  to  amerce  any  man  bv  a  presentment  made  of  less  than  twelve  sworn 
freemen.  It  is  an  abuse  that  a  freeman  be  made  the  king's  ofBcer  by  any 
election  against  his  will.  It  is  an  abuse  to  adjudge  a  man  to  death  by  suitors 
(t.  e.,  by  the  mere  general  voice  of  the  fireeholders,  without  twelve  sworn 
triers  or  jurors),  if  not  in  cases  so  manifest  (t.  e.,  cases  taken  in  the  manner 
as  in  the  act)  that  there  need  no  answer."  Whence  it  appears  that  those 
men  taken  in  the  act  could  be  executed  without  trial.  "It  is  an  abuse  to 
make  a  man  answer  to  the  kin^s  suit  where  he  is  not  indicted  or  appealed. 
It  is  an  abuse  that  remedial  writs  are  saleable.  It  is  an  abuse  to  distrain  in 
personal  actions  (i.  e.,  to  enforce  appearance)  when  the  profit  of  the  issues 
comes  to  the  king,  and  no  profit  cometh  to  the  plaintiff  (Here  may  be  ob- 
served the  contrast  between  the  tone  of  the  Mirror  and  Britton.)  It  is  an 
abuse  to  think  that  one  cannot  recover  a  term  for  years  (a  remarkable  passage 
with  reference  to  the  theory  that  the  action  of  ejectment  was  of  later  origin, 
especially  coupled  with  a  passage  in  the  chapter  on  disseisin,  in  which  it  is 
said  that  the  assize  of  novel  disseisin  [the  fesUnivm  remedium,  as  Lord  Coke 
called  it]  applied  to  terms  for  years).  It  is  an  abuse  that  a  man  be  accused 
of  life  and  member  ez  officio  without  suit  or  without  indictment.  It  is  an 
abuse  that  rape  is  a  mortal  ofience  (which  gives  the  date  later  than  the 
statute  of  Westm.  2,  making  it  capital,  as  it  had  been  before).  It  is  an 
abuse  to  compel  jurors,  witnesses,  to  say  that  which  they  know  not,  by  di»- 
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of  Bome  changes  ordained  by  former  kings ;  enumerates  a 
list  of  abuses,  as  the  author  terms  them,  of  the  common 
law,  proposing  at  the  same  time,  what  he  considers  to  be 
desirable  corrections.  He  does  the  same  with  Magna 
Charta,  the  statutes  of  Merton  and  Marlbridge,  and  some 
principal  acts  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 

This  book  should  be  read  with  ^reat  caution,  and  some 
previous  knowledge  of  the  law  as  it  stood  about  the  same 
period,  for  the  author  certainly  writes  with  very  little  pre- 
cision. This,  with  his  assertions  about  Alfred,  and  the 
extravagant  punishments  inflicted  by  that  king  on  his 
judges,  have  brought  his  treatise  under  some  suspicions. 
When  read  with  these  hints,  the  Mirror  of  Justice  is  cer- 
tainly a  curious,  interesting,  and,  in  some  decree,  an  au- 
thentic tract  upoQ  our  old  law,  though,  considering  the 
anachronisms  in  legal  knowledge  (if  they  may  be  so  called) 
with  which  it  abounds,  that  the  antiquated  law  is  promiscu- 
ously blended  with  that  of  the  time  in  which  it  was  revised, 
and  that  the  date  of  such  revision  is  very  uncertain,  it  is  to 
be  wondered  that  some  great  writers  ^  have  relied  so  much 
upon  this  author  as  to  pronounce  on  the  antiquity  of  many 
articles  of  our  law  merely  on  his  authority. 

There  is  nothing  but  a  vague  tradition  to  give  us  any 
trace  of  the  places  where  the  practisers  and  Mj«»iiAneou» 
students  of  the  law  had  their  residence  before  **^- 
the  reign  of  this  king.  But  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
we  are  informed  that  such  places  were  called  Hostels,  or 
Inns  of  Court,  becaase  the  inhabitants  of  them  belonged 
to  the  king's  courts.  There  is  said  to  have  been  one  of 
these  at  Dowgate,  called  Johnson's  Inn;  another  in 
Pewter's  (that  is,  Fetter)  Lane;  and  another  in  Paternos- 
ter Row.  An  ancient  custom  is  vouched  to  support  a  be- 
lief that  some  inn  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Paul's 
Church.  It  is  said  that  the  Serjeants  and  apprentices, 
each  at  his  pUhVy  used  to  hear  his  clienfs  case^  and  take 
notes  thereof  upon  his  knee^  a  custom  which  was  remem- 
*  bered  by  a  solemnity  observed  in  the  time  of  Charles  I. 
upon  the  making  of  Serjeants,  for  it  was  then  a  custom 

trees  of  fine  and  impriBonment  after  their  verdict,  when  they  oould  not  say 
anything."  Then  there  is  a  section  on  the  defects  of  the  charters  and  other 
old  statutes,  which  has  been  already  made  use  of  under  each  statute.  Such 
is  the  Mirror,  one  of  the  earliest  sources  of  our  legal  history. 

^  Lord  Coke  and  Kathaniel  Bacon* 
veil.  HL — 8 
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for  them  to  go  there  in  their  formalities,  and  choose  their 
pillar. 

It  is  reported  that  William,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  about  the 
beginning  of  this  reign,  being  well  affected  to  the  study 
of  the  laws,  firat  brought  the  professors  of  them  to  settle 
in  a  house  of  his,  since  called  Lincoln's  Inn.  The  earl 
was  onlpr  lessee  under  the  bishops  of  Chichester,  and  many 
succeeding  bishops,  in  after-times,  let  leases  of  this  house 
to  certain  persons,  for  the  use  and  residence  of  the  practi- 
sers  and  students  of  the  law,^  till  in  the  28th  year  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  Bishop  of  Chichester  granted  the 
inheritance  to  Francis  Sulyard  and  his  brother  Eustace, 
both  students,  the  survivor  of  whom,  in  the  20th  year  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  sold  the  fee  to  the  benchers  for£520.  It 
seems  clear  that  Thavies  Inn  was  inhabited  at  this  time 
by  lawyers.  Such  are  the  first  inns  of  which  we  have  any 
account  that  can  be  depended  on.^ 

The  number  of  suits  so  increased  in  the  common  bench, 
that  whereas  there  had  usually  been  only  three  justices  there, 
Edward  IL,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  was  constrained 
to  increase  them  to  six^  who,  we  are  told,  used  to  sit  in 
two  places,  a  circumstance  not  easy  to  account  for  ;*  within 
three  years  after,  they  were  increased  to  seven:  next  year 
they  were  reduced  to  six.  at  which  number  they  continued. 

In  17  Edward  II.  Hervie  de  Staunton,  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  was  constituted  chief  justice  of  the  king's 
bench,  and  his  former  post  was  to  be  executed  by  deputy 
while  he  heard  causes  in  Banco  Regis,^ 

In  the  sixth  year  of  this  kinff,*  oyer  of  a  writ  being 
demanded,  it  was  there  said  by  the  justices,  that  as  it  was 
purchased  a  long  time  ago,  it  was  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
and  therefore  there  must  be  a  writ  out  of  chancery  to  cause 
it  to  be  brought  at  a  certain  day.  While  this  fact  shows 
where  the  depository  of  judicial  records  then  was,  it  also 
accounts  in  some  measure  for  the  great  destruction  and  mu- 
tilation of  them.  These  occasional  removals  must  bring 
them  into  continual  hazard  of  being  lost  or  destroyed. 

This  reign  is,  however,  marked  with  the  first  instance 
of  royal  interposition,  not  only  for  the  better  custody  and 
preservation  of  records,  but  for  the  regular  sorting  and 
arrangement  of  them  in  such  manner  as  would  be  most 
conducive  to  make  them  answer  the  end  for  which  they 

»  Dugd.,  Or.  Jttf.,  231.  »  Ibid.,  38.  •  Majn.,  190. 

'  Ibid.,  143.  « Ibid.,  38. 
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were  designed.  In  the  14th  year  of  his  reign,  this  king, 
by  writ  of  privy-seal  directed  to  the  treasurer,  barons,  and 
chamberlains  of  the  exchequer,  commanded  them  forth- 
with to  employ  proper  persons  to  superintend,  methodize, 
and  digest  all  the  roils^  books^  and  other  writings  of  the  times 
of  his  progenitors,  kings  of  England,  then  remaining  in 
the  treasuries  of  his  exchequer ^  and  in  the  Tower  of  London ; 
all  which,  as  he  there  declares,  were  not  at  that  time  dis- 
posed in  such  manner  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  for  his 
and  the  public  service.  Again,  in  his  16th  year,  the  king 
commanded  the  treasurer  and  chamberlains  to  cause  all 
papal  biiUs^  charters,  and  other  muniments  touching  his  state 
and  liberties  within  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  Scotland, 
and  Ponthieu,  then  remaining  in  the  four  treasuries  of  the 
exchequer  J  the  wardrobe,  and  sundry  other  places,  to  be  regu- 
larly sorted,  and  calendars  to  be  made.  At  the  distance 
of  a  few  months  after,  he  appointed  Robert  de  Iloton,  and 
Thomas  de  Sibthorp,  to  examine  and  methodize  all  such 
charters  J  writings,  and  other  national  muniments  as  at  that  time 
were  deposited  in  the  castles  of  Pontefract,  Tuttebury ,  and 
Tunbridge,  also  such  as  had  been  newly  brought  into  the 
Tower  of  London,  and  all  those  which  were  then  kept  in 
the  house  of  the  Black  or  Friars  Preachers  within  the 
city  of  London.  The  keepers  and  the  constables  of  those 
castles,  and  the  prior  of  the  order  of  Friars  Preachers,  were 
strictly  enjoined  to  allow  the  two  persons  so  appointed  to 
have  free  access  to  such  records,  and  to  give  them  all  neces- 
sary aid  and  assistance. 

There  appear  in  subsequent  reigns  instances  of  a  similar 
interposition  for  the  protection  of  public  records.  There 
are  now  on  record  several  writs  to  this  effect :  De  supervi- 
dendo  rotuhs,  etc.;  De  rotulis  et  scriptis  in  recto  ordine  ponendis, 
etc.;  De  scrutinio  Chartarumfaciendo,  etc.,  and  the  like. 

Ever  since  the  separation  of  the  chancery  from  the 
Aida  Regis,  the  rolls  and  records  of  that  court  had  been 
kept  separate,  and  they  had  lately  multiplied  to  a  great 
number.  To  relieve  the  chancellor  from  this  concern  of 
keeping  the  records,  a  particular  officer  was  appointed  for 
that  purpose  in  this  reign.  William  de  Armyn  was,  with 
the  consent  of  the  chancellor,  John  de  Sandale,  appointed 
Tnaster,  or  keeper  of  the  rolls,  and  had  the  custody  of  them 
committed  to  him  in  the  20th  year  of  this  reign.* 

^  See  A7L  Chart.,  Introd.,  25. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

EDWARD   III. 

Op  Judicature  vs  Ireland  —  Lancaster  made  a  County  Palatine 
—  The  Charters  —  Op  Purveyance  —  Tenures  —  Op  the  Clergy 
— Scire  Facias  for  Tithes— Op  Pro  visors  —  Op  Pilehunire — 
Probate  op  Wills  and  Intestacy — The  Statutes  of  Laborers 
— Trade  and  Commerce— The  Statute  op  the  Staple — Fore- 
stalling—Children BORN  out  op  the  BEALM  —  Of  SHERIFFS. 

THE  reign  of  this  king  fills  a  great  and  distinguished 
space  in  the  history  of  our  Taw,  whether  we  regard 
the  statutes  that  were  passed  or  the  decisions  made  by  the 
courts  (a).     The  order  of  proceedings,  both  civil  and  crim- 

(a)  At  the  opening  of  this  long  reign,  which  lasted  half  a  century,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  important  in  onr  legal  history,  it  is  natural,  and  it  will  be 
useful,  to  present  a  general  review  of  it,  in  order  to  convey  an  idea  of  its 
general  character,  of  the  general  course  and  progress  of  our  laws,  and  to 
mark  distinctly  in  the  mind  the  more  important  features  of  the  law  and 
legislation  by  which  it  is  distinguished.  Every  age  has  some  distinct  char- 
acter— some  great  distinguishing  feature.  And  as  the  great  general  char- 
acter of  the  age  of  Edward  I.  and  his  son,  was  that  of  alteration  and  im- 
provement of  the  law,  especially  as  to  procedure,  so  that  of  Edward  IIL  is 
the  quiety  practical  development  of  the  system  of  law  thus  altered  and  settled. 
There  were  indeed  several  important  alterations  of  the  law,  but  with  two 
great  exceptions,  they  were  rather  in  the  nature  of  development  or  supple- 
ment/of  previous  legislation.  These  exceptions  were  the  laws  as  to  the 
church  and  the  statutes  of  laborers.  With  these  exceptions,  the  legal  his- 
tory of  this  long  reign  might  be  stated  shortly  thus  —  that  the  country, 
under  the  royal  authority,  so  firmly  established  by  Edward  I.,  and  so  firmly 
resumed  by  his  illustrious  descendant,  reaped  the  benefit  of  the  wise  legis- 
lation of  the  former  reign,  and  quietly  carried  out  and  applied  the  law  as  it 
was  then  settled,  especl^y  under  those  two  great  heads,  the  administration 
of  justice  and  the  nature  and  transfer  of  titles  to  landed  property.  And  as 
one  of  the  great  objects  of  legal  history  is  to  trace  its  course  and  progress, 
and  keep  up  its  continuity,  and  another  is  to  show  the  principles  embodied 
in,  and  the  objects  of  practical  utility  answered  and  attained  by,  ancient 
institutions,  long  since  obsolete,  so  as  to  give  them  more  of  interest,  perhaps 
even  utility,  in  our  own  times  —  it  may  be  proper,  before  noticing  the  new 
legislation  of  the  reign,  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  law  as  it  existed  and 
continued  upon  the  two  important  subjects  above  mentioned  — the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  and  the  transfer  of  titles  to  real  property.  As  regards  the 
first,  it  remained  as  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  except  that  it  gradually  pro- 
gresised,  improved,  and  developed;  and  also  with  the  exception  that  on 
account  of  tne  growing  importance  of  trial  by  jury,  a  statute  (as  is  noticed 
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inal,  were  amended  in  many  instances  by  statute ;  and  in 
the  course  of  half  a  century,  there  was  hardly  a  title  or 

in  the  next  chapter,  c.  xiv.)  was  passed  to  settle  the  qaalifications  of  jurors, 
80  as  to  secure  that  they  should  at  least  be  respectable  aud  substantial  men ; 
and  another  to  provide  a  remedy,  by  the  penal  proceeding  of  attaint^  in  cases 
of  fiilse  verdict.  The  procedure  in  real  actions,  however,  i.  «.,  actions  for 
the  recovery  of  real  property,  remained  as  before  (vide  c  xv.)i  and  were 
extremely  slow  and  dilatory.  This  was  because  the  titles  to  real  property, 
in  an  age  when  everything  turned  upon  the  property  in  land,  and  there  was 
very  little  property  besiaes,  was  of  such  immense  importance:  on  which 
aoooant  also  there  was  the  system  of  entail  established,  as  already  described 
onder  the  statute  De  donis.  The  times,  too,  were  turbulent^  and  it  was  most 
important  to  have  the  titles  to  real  property  put  as  much  as  possible  beyond 
dispute,  especially  in  cases  where  it  was  or  might  be  limited  by  settlement  or 
otherwise,  for  times  to  come.    In  an  age  of  violence  and  turbulence,  titles, 


property.  One  mode  of  public  transfer  was  feoffment  with  livery  of  seisin, 
i.  e.,  open  deliveiy  of  possession  in  the  presence  of  neighbors ;  the  other 
was  the  system  of  fines  or  records  in  a  court  of  law,  of  solemn  deliberate 
settlements.  And  here  it  may  be  of  some  interest,  and  may  also  be  of  some 
use,  to  direct  attention  to  the  mode  in  which  titles  and  conveyances  of  real 
estate  were  recorded  or  registered  under  the  operation  of  the  svstem  of  fines. 
too  hastily  perhaps  abolished  in  our  own  age  without  any  substitutes ;  ana 
by  the  abolition  of  which,  the  country  lost  the  immense  advantage  of  a 
system  of  a  record  or  registration  of  titles.  Fines  were  neither  more  nor 
less  than  recorded  eonveyanees,  i.  e.,  conveyances  recorded  in  courts  of  law. 
The  eSddt  of  the  fine,  as  matter  of  recorcl,  was  to  place  the  limiiaUona  of  the 
estate  beyond  a  doubt,  supposing  the  fine  to  be  valid,  and  that  would  be  the 
only  point  that  could  be  raised ;  and  as  it  would  be  valid  if  either  of  the 
parties  to  it  were  seized,  the  only  question  that  could  be  raised  was  that  they 
wenneUker  of  them  seized,  as  that  he  who  levied  the  fine  had  only  an  estate 
for  years,  and  that  the  freehold  was  in  some  one  else,  not  party  to  the  fine 
( YecBT-Book,  42  Edw.  III.,  I  20).  But  if  he  who  levied  the  fine  had  a  free- 
hold, although  it  was  only  an  estate  for  life,  the  fine  would  be  good,  unless  it 
had  been  avoided  by  entry,  although  it  transferred  the  reversion  wrongfully 
to  another,  for  that  would  operate  as  a  transfer  of  the  title,  although  a  wrongful 
transfer ;  for  if  tlie  man  who  levied  the  fine  had  any  possession  of  freehold 
estate,  the  fine  was  good ;  and  on  edre  facias  to  prove  execution  of  it,  it  could 
only  be  got  rid  of  by  showing  that  the  parties  to  it  had  no  freehold  estate  at 
all  (IHdi),  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  the  conveyancing  of  this  age 
was  by  means  of  fines,  on  account  of  their  nature  as  records  in  courts  of  jus- 
tice, and  on  their  efficacy  as  fixed  and  permanent  and  conclusive  evidence— 
a  matter  of  vast  practicai  importance  in  times  of  turbulence  and  disturbance, 
not  merely  as  settling  the  right  and  nature  of  the  estate,  but  also  ascertaininff 
what  ike  lands  were  which  were  so  held.  The  common  form  of  the  fine  suf- 
fices to  show  this ;  for  in  most  cases  the  fine  simply  put  on  record  a  ^ift  in 
tail,  so  that  the  object  could  not  have  been  to  alter  but  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  the  estate  and  also  the  lands  settled.  Thus  the  fine  would  run 
thus:  —  ''Between  B.  Gardolfe  and  one  T.,  by  whicli  fine  Oardolfe  confessed 
the  lands  to  be  the  right  of  T.,  as  those  which  he  Iiad  by  force  of  his  (T.'s| 
gift,  by  which  confession  T.  granted  the  lands  to  Gardolfe  and  his  wife^  and 
the  heirs  of  their  body,  and  in  default  of  issue,  the  remainder  to  one  W .  and 
his  heirs,  eta,  aod  for  defiiolt  of  issae,  to  one  G.  and  his  heirs,  and  in  default 
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question  that  did  not,  at  one  time  or  other,  undergo 
Bome  discussion  in  court.     The  judicature*  of  parliament 

of  isBue,  to  one  H.  and  hia  heirs,"  etc.  ( Yecar-Boaky  42  Edw»  IIL^  foL  20). 
Now  here  it  will  be  Been  there  were  not  leas  than  four  limilatioDs,  one  of  an 
estate-tail,  and  three  successive  remainders  in  default  of  issue,  and  by  meana 
of  the  fine,  all  these  limitationB  were  placed  upon  record,  and  remained, 

Feneration  after  generation,  thus  recorded,  so  as  to  put  the  title  bejond  a 
oubt,  so  long  as  the  muniments  and  records  of  the  kingfs  courts  of  justice 
were  preserved.  And  the  importance  of  these  "fines"  or  records  of  convey- 
ances was  all  the  greater  on  this  account,  that  by  the  statute  of  Westminster, 
execution  upon  the  fine  could  at  any  time  be  had  (by  means  of  scire  faeicu) 
without  the  slow  and  tedious  process  of  a  real  action.  That  is  to  say,  execu- 
tion on  the  fine,  as  a  record  of  a  judgment  in  a  court  of  justice,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  mere  right  of  suit  upon  a  deedj  which  could  be  protracted  by 
the  forms  of  real  actions  almost  to  anv  time,  to  the  evident  injury  of  tne  party 
entitled  to  the  land ;  the  title  to  which  would  all  that  time  be  in  uncertainty. 
Now,  as  real  actions  were  designed  to  try  the  title  when  it  was  really  in  dis- 
pute, it  was  clearly  contrary  to  their  object  and  design  to  allow  them  thus  to 
be  perverted  to  purposes  of  delay  and  injury  in  cases  where  the  title  was  not 
in  dispute.  And  if  it  was  placed  on  record  by  means  of  a  fine  it  could  not  be  in 
dispute,  at  all  events  as  between  the  parties  to  the  fine  and  their  representatives, 
or,  in  the  language  of  the  law,  their  privies.  This  was  by  virtue  of  the  principle 
of  estoppel — one  of  the  mostimportant  heads  of  our  law — whereby  a  man,  or 
those  privy  to  him  in  blood  or  estate,  were  precluded  from  disputing  what  was 
declared  by  a  jud|^ment  or  a  record,  to  which  he  was  a  party.  Hence  the  im- 
mense practical  importance  of  fines,  and  of  the  procedure  by  way  of  sum- 
mary execution  upon  fines,  as  a  means  of  precluding  litigation.  The  practical 
effect  was  that  there  was  a  system  of  registration  of  titles  to  landed  property, 
with  a  summary  power  of  enforcing  them  without  any  suit.  Thus,  therefore^ 
it  was  always  of  very  great  importance  to  have  execution  upon  a  fine^  with- 
out being  put  to  a  real  action ;  and  if  the  title  of  the  party  really  depended 
on  the  mie,  he  was  allowed  such  execution.  The  party  claiming,  however, 
to  have  a  fine  thus  summarily  executed  was  onlv  entitled  to  it  when  the  title 
appeared  to  depend  upon  the  fine,  which  it  would  not  if  it  depended  on  some 
prior  title,  in  which  case  he  was  put  to  his  real  action.  Thus,  for  instance^ 
where  the  fine  itself  recited,  ana  showed  that  the  title  rested  on  a  precedent 
settlement,  the  court  said:  —  In  this  case,  the  thing  which  ought  to  take 
efifect  is  proved  by  the  fine,  and  you  who  are  privy  to  it  (t.  e.,  in  blood),  cai^ 
not  say  the  contrary  to  that  which  the  fine  supposes ;  and  the  fine  supposes 
that  your  ancestor  was  seised  by  force  of  the  gift,  i.  e.,  the  gift  in  taiL  And 
the  court  held  that  the  demandant  could  not  have  scire  Jaaas  for  execution 
on  the  fine,  but  was  driven  to  sue  in  formedon  on  the  gift,  i.  e.,  according  to 
the  form  of  the  gift  ( Year-Book,  41  Edw,  UL,  fol.  14).  The  court  there 
thought  that  a  fine,  merely  in  pursuance  of  a  gift  in  tail,  was  of  no  efifect  to 
give  any  new  right,  so  that  tne  only  use  or  object  of  a  fine,  in  such  case, 
could  have  been  to  place  the  entail  on  record,  so  as  to  have  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  it,  and  also  of  the  lands  which  were  entailed,  by  virtue  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  estoppel,  by  which  the  parties  to  any  record,  or  their  privies  in 
blood  or  estate,  were  precluded  from  questioning  it.  In  an  age  of  constant 
turbulence  and  disturbance,  this  must  have  been  of  no  slight  importance. 
When,  however,  the  title  depended  upon  the  fine,  supposing  it  to  oe  valid, 
even  upon  Kxrefimat  to  have  execution  upon  it,  a  party  could  only  "  falsify  " 
or  defeat  it,  by  showing  that  the  parties  to  it  were  not  seized  of  any  freehold 
estate  ( Yeair*Book^  40  Edw,  III.,  fbl.  30).  It  was  only,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
the  parties  to  fines— or  the  priyiee  or  l^gal  represeotativea  of  those  parties 
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and  of  the  council,  as  well  as  that  of  inferior  courts,  was 
adjusted ;  the  claims  of  the  clergy  were  qualified  and  set- 

—  who  were  estopped  by  it,  so  as  to  be  precladed  from  disputing  it  {Ibid,y 
fol.  30) ;  but  even  those  who  were  not  estopped  from  disputing  it  could  only 
dispute  it  by  denying  that  either  of  the  parties  to  it  had  any  u-eehold  in  the 
land.  And  so  the  Uw  was  that  the  iwue  in  tail  could  have  execution  by 
fore/aaas  upon  a  fin&  settling  and  recording  the  limitations  of  the  settle- 
ment in  order  to  avoid  the  delay  and  UUgation  of  a  real  action  (42  Eiw,  IlL, 
fol.  6).  Thus,  therefore,  there  was  in  effect  a  system  of  record  or  r^istra- 
tion  of  titles,  and  a  summary  remedy  upon  the  title  thus  recorded.  The 
efficacy  and  utility  of  this  system  of  fines,  as  records  of  title  and  convey- 
ancing, would  be  all  the  greater  by  reason  of  the  number  of  local  courts  m 
which  fines  could  be  levied  and  recorded.  Thus  we  read  in  the  Year-Books 
of  the  reign  of  fines  levied  in  the  court  at  Exeter  (44  Edw,  IIL,  fol.  37).  So 
we  find  claims  of  cognizance  allowed  in  pleas  of  land  —  or  to  levy  fines  —  in 
various  local  courts  (44  Edw.  IIL,  28),  as  in  the  court  at  Coventry  (44  Edw, 
III^  17),  in  the  court  of  the  abbot  of  Beading  (44  Edvf,  IIL,  28),  so  there  was 
a  court  at  Bristow  (Bristol),  and  that  court  still  remains  (46  Edvo,  IIL,  4). 
Thus  these  local  courts  were  one  of  the  great  features  of  tne  a^,  and  they 
are  frequently  mentioned,  whether  in  claims  of  conusance,  writs  of  error, 
or  of  false  judgment,  or  in  other  ways  (45  Edw,  IIL,  fol.  1).  There  were 
these  local  courts  not  only  in  the  great  cities  but  in  almost  all  towns,  and 
these  not  mere  courts-barons,  but  regular  courts  of  record,  in  which  fines 
could  be  levied  and  recorded.  This  must  of  course  have  added  immensely 
to  the  advanti^e  and  utility  of  the  use  of  fines  as  records  of  titles  and 
conveyances,  ft  appears  that  a  practice  of  enrolling  deeds,  as  the  next 
best  thing  to  the  levying  of  a  fine,  had  come  into  use ;  and  thus  we  find 
that  the  lord  of  Typloft  came  into  court  to  enrol  a  charter  of  feofiinent 
(44  Edw.  lU.,  foL  7).  By  the  custom  of  London  and  other  places,  wills 
of  land  were  enrolled  (49  Edw,  IILy  fol.  17,  and  so  were  deeas  {IJ.  Hen, 
IV.,  fol.  12).  And  by  the  custom  of  London,  deeds  enrolled  bound 
.parties  and  privies  as  fines  did  at  the  common  law  (24  Edw.  IILj  fol. 
14),  that  is,  as  quari  maUer  of  record.  This  shows  what  was  the  great 
use  and  advantage  of  fines,  and  that  our  ancestors  fully  understood  the 
benefits  derived  from  a  record  or  r^stry  of  titles.  It  has  been  seen 
that  statutes  of  Edward  I.,  as  to  the  mode  of  levying  fines,  required  that 
they  should  be  openly  read  in  court.  This  was  as  a  means  of  obtaining  pub- 
licity and  notoriety  by  way  of  notice  to  those  interested.  But  after  a  year 
tliey  were  barred.  But  as  in  those  turbulent  times  that  was  not  sufficient, 
therelbre  in  this  reign  the  statute  of  non-claim,  as  it  was  called,  paired, 
which  provided  that  non-claims  should  be  no  bar  to  the  parties  who  desired 
to  defeat  a  fine,  i.  e.,  if  they  could  do  so.  So  much  as  to  the  law  of  real 
property  in  the  age  of  Edward  IIL  It  remains  to  mention  some  of  the 
alterations  in  the  law.  Mention  may  h^re  be  made  of  the  law  on  some  other 
subjects  connected  with  |Mt>cedure  on  property.  It  has  already  been  observed 
that  the  legislation  of  the  reign,  with  the  exceptions  above  mentioned,  was 
in  the  way  of  supplement  or  development  of  the  leffislation  of  the  previous 
reigns,  especially  of  Edward  I.  Thus,  for  example,  the  statute  of  West- 
minster 2,  c.  xxiv.,  had  a  provision  as  to  juris  ulrum  —  the  procedure  to  try 
the  riffht  as  to  the  nature  of  the  tenure  of  property,  whether  it  was  lay  or 
ecclesiastical ;  and  the  14  Edw.  III.,  &  xvu.,  carried  that  out,  and  a  man 
could  have/Mn's  iilrtim  to  try  the  question,  utrum  sit  libera  eleemosina  talis 
ecclesi«  vel  alterius  ecclesin,  vel  sit  libera  eleemosina  talis  ecclesia  vel  laicum 
feodum  talis,  vel  utrum  sit  libera  eleemosina  pertinens  ad  vicarium  an  libera 
eleemouna  pertinens  ad  rectoriam  (  Year-Book,  40  Edw,  HI,,  fol.  30).    That 
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tied ;  tlio  crime  of  treason  was  defined ;  justices  of  the 
peace  were  established ;  the  inferior  ministers  of  justice 

is  to  siQjy  not  merely  to  try  whether  or  not  land  was  held  as  eodesiastical  and 
not  lay  tenure,  but  whether  it  belonged  to  one  church  or  another,  or  to  tlie 
vicar  or  the  rector.  The  statute  25  £dw.  III.,  c  zvii.,  gave  process  of  capias 
in  debt,  which  had  before  been  given  in  actions  of  trespass  and  account  (40 
Edward  III.,  foL  1).  The  statute  9  Edw.  III.,  c.  xiii.,  gave  a  remedy  in  debt 
against  one  of  several  executors,  and  judgment  against  all  of  them  (40  Etl- 
ward  lU^  fol.  1).  The  statute  14  Edward  III.,  c  vi.,  made  provision  for 
amendment  of  process  in  case  of  verbal  and  clerical  mistakes  (40  Eidw,  HI., 
ful.  4).  The  statutes  28  £dw.  III.,  fol.  8,  and  34  Edw.  III.,  fol.  7,  extended 
the  remedy  (such  as  it  was)  by  the  penal  process  of  attaint,  in  cases  of  false 
verdict  (40  Edw,  III.,  fol.  31).  The  stot.  14  Edw.  III.,  fol.  17,  gave  the  writ 
de  juris  tUrum  by  one  person  against  another  (40  Edw,  HI,  fol.  27).  These 
are  some  of  the  minor  statutes  of  the  reign,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  thev 
were  of  far  less  importance,  with  the  two  ^reat  exceptions  alread^r  mentioned, 
than  the  practical  operation  and  application  of  the  laws  already  in  existence. 
So  much  may  suffice,  at  all  events,  tor  a  general  review  of  the  legal  history 
of  the  reign,  with  those  two  exceptions,  which  deserve  a  more  particular 
consideration.  The  two  principal  heads  or  subjects  of  new  legt&lation  which 
require  consideration  in  the  legal  history  of  this  reign,  are  those  which  re- 
late to  th«  church,  and  those  which  relate  to  the  condition  of  the  villeins  and 
laborers.  With  respect  to  the  church,  this  reign  is  marked  by  the  celebrated 
statutes  of  pnxmunire,  and  of  pro  visors  of  benefices,  which,  especially  the 
former,  laid  the  ground  for  that  ascendancy  of  the  temporal  power  over  the 
spiritual  or  ecclesiastical,  which,  soon  after  the  close  of  the  next  century,  re- 
sulted in  the  separation  of  tlie  English  church  and  nation  from  the  see  of 
Home.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  primary  and  principal  weapcin 
then  made  use  of  to  efiect  that  object  was  the  statute  of  prcemunire,  its  im- 
portance will  be  recognized,  and  the  reign  in  which  it  was  enacted  would, 
for  that  reason  alone,  be  strongly  marked  in  our  legal  history.  It  has 
already  been  remarked  on  various  occasions  in  the  course  of  these  notes, 
that  it  is  all  important,  in  the  study  of  l^gal  history,  to  attend  to  the  gradual 
course  and  progress  of  our  laws  and  institutions,  and  to  observe  that,  for  the 
most  part,  the  changes  in  them  have  been  the  result  of  causes  of  slow  and 
progressive  growth.  And  tlie  legislation  in  this  reign  with  reference  to  the 
church,  and  its  result  in  the  coiu-se  of  a  century  or  so  in  separation  from 
Rome,  afibrd  a  striking  illustration  of  this  remark.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  imagine, 
as  most  persons  do,  that  the  separation  was  the  result  of  any  novel  cause 
which  suddenly  arose.  No  doubt,  such  cause  there  was,  which  tended 
ffreatly  to  accelerate,  perhaps  one  should  say  precipitate,  the  change ;  but  the 
law,  and  the  mind  of  the  nation  as  indicated  by  its  law  and  its  legislation, 
had  been  long  slowly  but  surely  working  in  that  direction,  and  tending  to 
that  result  It  has  been  seen  that,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  it  had  been 
laid  down  by  Bracton  that,  not  onlv  wherever  the  matter  was  temporal,  but 
even  where  spirituality  waa  mixed  with  temporality,  which  was  held  to  be 
the  case  wherever  there  were  endowments  annexed  to  spiritual  offices,  the 
king's  courts  had  jurisdiction,  and,  moreover,  that  it  was  entirely  for  the 
king's  courts  to  determine  whether  the  matter  was  in  its  nature  spiritual  or 
temporal ;  and  we  have  seen  that,  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  and  Edward 
II.,  thene  principles  were  asserted  b^  the  legislature  and  the  courts  of  law. 
The  king's  courts  could  issue  prohibitions  to  the  spiritual  courts  whenever 
the  kiii^s  courts  deemed  that  any  temporal  interest  was  involved,  and  qh, 
according  to  the  law,  the  right  of  presentation  to  a  benefice  was  of  temporal 
value,  the  king's  courts  took  cognizance  of  it.    The  see  of  Borne  recognized 
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were  regulated.     The  learning  of  the  law  receiver!  consid- 
erable accessions.   Entails  and  remainders,  discontinuances 

the  right  of  patronage,  and  the  courts  of  law  claimed  to  determine  npon  it. 
Bj  a  natural  analogy,  they  held  that  bishopricB  were  benefices  in  the  royal 
patronage,  as  part  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  thal^  indeed,  the  conntant 
tt-ndencrr  was  to  render  it  absolute,  so  as  to  make  bishoprics  donative  in- 
stead of  merely  presentative;  in  other  words,  to  compel  the  pontiff  to  ac- 
cept the  royal  nominees.  The  king  always  had  it  in  his  power  to  do  this, 
and  there  were  numerous  instances  in  which  bishops  appointed  by  the  see 
of  Bome  were  refused  (Angl.  Sac).  The  crown  lawyers,  in  fact,  did  not 
hesitate,  as  the  royal  pretensions  advanced,  to  insist  that  bishoprics  were 
donatives  of  the  crown ;  in  short,  that  the  king  could  absolutely  appoint 
the  bishops.  A  little  reflection  upon  this  will  satisfy  any  one  that  it  really 
involved,  as  a  practical  result,  tne  royal  supremacy ;  for  of  course,  if  the 
crown  could  appoint  the  bishopB,  the  crown  could  insure  the  subserviency 
of  the  episcopate.  And  such,  in  fact,  was  the  ultimate  result,  so  that,  a  little 
while  after  tne  close  of  the  ensuing  century,  the  episcopat^  with  hardly  a 
single  exception,  recognized  the  royal  supremacy.  There  were,  however, 
still,  at  the  commencement  of  this  great  era  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
two  great  obstacles  to  this  consummation ;  the  one  was  the  right  of  appeal 
to  BomcL  and  the  other  was  the  papal  rig^ht  of  presentation  to  bishoprics 
or  other  benefioei^  That  there  was  such  a  right  in  certain  cases  can  easily 
be  shown.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  king's  courts  claimed  jurisdiction  to 
determine  on  the  right  of  presentation  to  benefices,  and  if  the  papal  dona- 
tion, by  way  of  provision,  as  it  was  called,  which  was  claimed  in  certain 
cafles,  was  not  recognized  by  the  law  of  the  land,  the  courts  would  simply 
diivegard  it,  and  give  the  benefice  to  the  patron's  presentee.  But  it  is 
believed  that  no  case  can  be  found  in  whicn  a  papal  provision  was  ever 
contested  in  a  court  of  law.  And  when  the  Roman  Catholic  church  was 
eetablbhed  by  law,  and  the  see  of  Bome  recognized  as  its  head,  it  would 
have  been  dimcnlt  to  ignore  the  right  of  presentation  recognized  by  that 
church.  Hence  the  necessity  for  some  new  law  to  prevent  these  papal 
pfoviaions,  and  hence  the  statute  of  provisora  of  benefices,  passed,  oe  it 
observed,  with  the  assent  of  the  lords  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  —  for  the 
bishops'  riffht  of  donation  was  often  interfered  with  by  the  papal  pro- 
Tisions,  and  they  quite  concurred  in  the  measure.  The  papal  power  of 
presentation  being  thus  destroyed  as  to  ordinary  benefices,  the  most  obvious 
analogy  would  point  to  the  application  by  the  crown  of  the  same  principle 
to  bUhoprieSj  and  when  once  the  crown  could  appoint  to  the  episcopate,  its* 
power  over  the  church  would  only  be  restrained  by  the  right  of  appeal  to 
Boma  The  law  recognized  such  right  of  appeal  in  cases  in  which  the 
spiritual  courts  of  the  bishops  would  be  allowed  to  exercise  jurisdiction ; 
but  in  others,  the  king's  courts  would  restrain  the  spiritual  courts  by  prohi- 
bition, and  it  was  an  obvious  analogy  to  restrain,  by  legislation,  appeals  to 
Bome  in  such  cases  as  the  law  would  not  allow  to  oe  the  subjects  of  episcopal 
jurisdiction.  Hence  the  statutes  of  orcBmuniref  which  were  passed,  no  doubt, 
primarily  to  prevent  matters  being  arawn  in  question  out  of  the  realm,  t.  e., 
in  Bome,  which  the  king's  courts  did  not  consider  matters  of  spiritual 
jurisdiction.  What  was  this  but  asserting  for  the  crown  a  superiority  over 
the  see  of  Bome?  For  it  was  asserting  a  power  in  the  crown  to  restrain 
the  recourse  to  Bome  by  way  of  appeal,  ana  thus  indirectly  to  restrain  the 
exercise  by  the  see  of  Bome  of  its  supremacy.  The  crown  asserted  the 
power,  with  the  sanction  of  the  legislature,  to  say  when  the  supremacy 
shoula  be  exercised,  and  when  it  should  not  be.  This  was  entirely  in 
accordance  with  the  assertion,  by  the  king's  courts,  of  the  right  to  restrain 
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and  remitter,  actions  upon  the  case ;  all  these  were  new 
subjects  of  argument.     While  these  novelties  were  intro- 

the  exercise,  by  the  bishops,  of  their  spiritual  jurisdictioD,  for  indeed  that 
was  in  itself  indirectly  an  assertion  of  a  rip^ht  to  control  the  exercise  of  the 
papal  supremacj.  For  it  was  asserting  a  right  to  determine  the  fundamental 
question,  what  was  spiritual  and  what  was  not  —  what  was  or  was  not  a 
proper  subject  for  the  exercise  of  episcopal  jurisdiction.  There  was  thus  a 
close  connection  between  the  subjects  of  prohibition  and  of  pnemunire,  as 
the  object  of  both  was  to  restrain  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction, 
thoiign  the  former  lay  rather  in  cases  where  the  matter,  in  its  own  nature, 
was  within  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  the  ecclesiastical  court  had 
only  gone  beyond  it  (46  Edw.  IlL,  fol.  32),  and  praemunire  lay  rather  where 
the  matter  was  considered  in  its  nature  out  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  main  object  of  the  statute  of  pne- 
munire was  to  restrain  appeals  to  Rome.  And  enough  has  now  been  said 
to  show  the  immense  importance  of  these  statutes  of  proviaors  and  of  prae- 
munire, which,  it  will  be  observed,  had  a  conjoint  operation,  the  latter 
working  in  aid  of  the  former.  The  effect  and  scope,  and  the  views  taken  in 
this  age  of  the  papal  supremacy,  at  least  as  regarded  its  practical  exercise, 
may  m  illustratea  by  one  or  two  cases  after  the  passing  of  these  statutes. 
In  a  case  in  the  41st  of  this  reign,  it  was  admitted  in  a  court  of  law,  that 
when  a  bishop  was  elected  he  required  to  be  confirmed  by  the  pope,  and  that 
the  pope  mignt  refuse  him,  and  that  the  pope  could,  upon  the  vacation  of  a 
see,  '^  reserve"  to  himself  the  benefices  held  by  the  late  bishop,  and  that  the 
royal  patent  conveying  the  temporalities  to  the  bishop  recited  the  gift  of  the 
episcopate  by  the  pope.  But  then  it  was  also  laid  down  as  law,  that  the 
bishop  elect  was  not  bishop  until  consecration,  which  followed  the  conferring 
of  the  temporalities  by  the  king,  and  that  it  was  the  union  of  the  spiritualitv- 
with  the  temporality  of  the  see  which  constituted  the  episcopate  (  Year-Book, 
41  Edw.  IlLf  fol.  6^.  It  is  manifest  that  the  statute  was  directed  against 
papal  bulls  —  in  otner  words,  against  the  papal  supremacy.  The  statute  of 
provision  of  benefices  was  passed  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign,  and 
enacted  that  no  one  should  accept  a  benefice  by  collation,  reservation,  or 
provision  from  Home,  or  procure  bulls  from  Borne  in  support  of  any  such 
provision,  or  in  disturbance  of  the  right  of  patronage  (21  Edw.  /.,  c.  xl.). 
And  upon  this  statute  a  prohibition  and  attacnment  were  sued  by  the  king 
and  the  incumbent,  for  that  the  king  had  presented  the  incumbent  to  a  bene- 
fice, and  that  the  defendant  had  brought  bulls  from  Rome  in  disturbance  of 
him,  against  the  statute,  and  he  was  adjudged  to  perpetual  imprisonment 
(21  Edw.  Ill.f  fol.  40).  It  is  obvious  that  this  was  actually  making  penal  the 
recourse  to  the  see  of  Rome,  and  that  see  would  of  course  be  driven  either 
to  abandon  its  supremacy,  or  to  assert  it  by  its  spiritual  weapon  of  excom- 
munication. Hence  the  subsequent  statute  of  pnemunire.  The  statute  of 
pnemunire,  27  Edward  III.,  c.  i.,  enacted  that  any  one  who  sued  in  a  foreign 
court,  **  curia  Romana,"  or  elsewhere,  in  any  matter  which  might  be  brought 
within  the  courts  of  the  realm,  or  sought  to  impeach  in  such  court  any  judg- 
ment given  in  the  king's  courts,  should  be  liable  to  be  put  out  of  the  king's 
protection,  to  forfeit  all  lands  and  goods,  and  be  imprisoned  at  the  king's 
pleasure.  It  was  manifest  that  this  was  aimed  at  any  recourse  to  Rome 
against  the  exercise  by  the  crown  or  the  king's  courts  of  their  power  to 
restrain  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  or  to  control  the  appointments  to  the  epis- 
copate, and  that  the  scope  and  spirit  of  the  statute  would  extend  to  the 
obtaining  of  papal  bulls  in  any  way  opposed  to  these  assertions  of  royal 
supremacy.  And  accordingly,  in  the  next  reign,  a  supplemental  statute 
declared  that  persons  procuring  bulls  from  Rome  diould  incur  the  penalties 
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dnced,  the  old  law  was  modified,  real  writs  were  better 
understood,  and  personal  actions  more  considered.     Such 

of  pnemanire  (16  Biehard  II.,  c.  ▼.).  And  judicial  oonstruction  soon  ex- 
tended and  applied  it  to  every  case  in  which  there  could  be  recourse  to 
Borne,  whether  as  to  papal  provisions  (2  Hen.  IV.,  fol.  37*1  or  papal  sen- 
tences of  any  kind ;  and  so  at  last  it  was  laid  down  that  if  a  clerk  sued  a 
man  in  the  curia  JZomona,  even  in  a  wpirihuU  matterj  where  he  oonld  have  a 
remedv  within  the  realm,  in  the  court  of  the  ordinary,  it  was  a  case  for  the 

fenalties  of  praemunire,  for  it  was  drawing  a  matter  in  suit  out  of  the  realm 
Tear-Booky  9  Edw,  IV,,  fol.  3).  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  immense 
importance  of  these  celebrated  statutes,  as  tending  to  that  separation  from 
Rome  in  which  they  ultimately  resulted ;  and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that, 
eonaidering  the  efiects  of  that  separation,  the  passing  of  such  measures  must 
be  deemed  to  have  made  this  reign  a  memorable  one  in  our  legal  history. 
The  other  great  head  or  subject  of  law  and  l^slation  in  this  reign  was  that 
of  the  condition  of  the  laboring  part  of  the  population.  This  important 
sabject  has  reference  to  villenage  and  the  statute  of  laborers,  which  had  a 
cla(«e  connection.  The  obnoxious  system  of  vilienage  was  in  this  reign  still 
in  full  operation.  Emancipation  had,  indeed,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  the 
notes  in  a  former  volume,  been  long  going  on,  but  so  slowly  and  graduallv 
that  it  was  almoat  insensibly ;  and  as  yet  the  odious  system  was  little  afiectea. 
Not  only  could  the  lord  seize  any  goods  acquired  by  the  fruits  of  the  villein's 
labor,  but  the  villein  could  not  marry  without  the  lord's  will  (43  Edw.  Til,, 
foiL  5) ;  and  if  a  man  married  a  "  niei,"  or  female  villein,  and  took  her  awaj, 
he  was  liable  to  action  (46  Edw,  IIL,  fol.  6).  A  man  could  seize  his  villem 
as  he  could  seize  his  beast,  only  it  was  laid  down  that  he  could  not  seize  him 
in  the  presence  of  the  king  (27  Jlsfuv,  fol.  49).  The  issue  of  the  villein  were  vil- 
leins. Nay,  it  was  laid  down  that  if  the  villein  married,  even  in  the  blood  of 
his  lord,  the  issue  should  be  villeins ;  and  it  was  even  said,  ^*  If  my  villein  marry 
with  my  mother,  and  they  have  issue,  they  shall  be  my  villeins;  and  so  one 
brother  shall  be  villein  to  the  other,when  they  are  of  the  half  blood"  ( 3  Edw.III.f 
Bro.  Abr,,  ViUenoffe,  fol.  72).  So  odious  and  oppressive  a  svstem  must  have  been 
infinitely  obnoxious;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  led  to  manv  insurrec- 
tions in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  serfdom,  though  not  slavery ;  the  villeins 
went  with  the  estates,  and  could  be  granted  or  soTd  like  cattle  along  with  the 
estatea,  and  in  some  instances  even  separate  from  any  estate.  There  were, 
indeed,  many  modes  of  emancipation,  but  for  tlie  most  part  indirect  or  inci- 
dental, and  therefore  gradual.  One  of  the  most  important,  and  probablv 
freqaent,  was  by  the  viflein's  departure  to  and  residence  for  a  year,  unclaimed, 
in  a  borough.  Such  residence  could  hardly  take  place  without  his  entering 
into  some  service,  or  exercising  some  trade  or  art;  and  there  would  be  the 
strongest  possible  motives  for  the  practice  of  sudi  industry  bjr  the  villeins, 
seeing  that,  on  the  one  hand,  they  thus  obtained  the  fruits  of  their  labor;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  every  week  of  such  labor  in  a  borough  led  them  nearer 
to  their  emancipation.  Added  to  this,  other  villeins,  merely  from  idleness, 
would  run  away  and  become  vagrants.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  led  to 
the  statute  of  laborers  (23  Edw.  III.,  c.  L),  which,  on  the  one  hand,  provided  that 
idle  vagrants  should  be  made  to  work ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  recognized  the 
right  of  the  lords  to  the  services  of  their  villeins.  The  statute  expressly  provided 
that  lords  should  be  preferred  in  a  claim  to  the  services  of  theirvilleins ;  and  it  is 
manifest  from  the  statute  itself,  and  the  cases  upon  it,  that  numbers  of  persons 
who  were  villeins,  and  had  gone  away  from  their  lords,  were  in  service  as 
free  laborers  or  artificers  in  other  places,  where  they  were  often  reclaimed 
l^  their  lords,  or  sometimes  were  induced  by  other  emplovers  to  leave  their 
masters.    The  statute  applied,  it  is  to  be  observed,  both  to  laborers  and  artifi- 
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are  the  principal  heads  of  inquiry  in  this  king's  reign. 
We  shall  begin  with  the  statutes. 

cers,  t. «.,  to  husbandmen  or  rural  laborers,  and  to  artisans  working  in  towns. 
And  as  the  statute  recognized  the  right  of  the  lord  to  the  seryices  of  his 
villein,  it  was  allowable  to  the  lord  to  take  away  his  villein,  although  he 
was  in  service  to  another  person  (47  EdAo.  Ill,,  foL  16 ;  50  Edw.  IIL,  foT.  22). 
On  the  other  hand,  any  one  could  seise  a  vagrant,  without  visible  means  of 
Rubfii8tence,  and  compel  him  to  work ;  and  there  is  a  curious  case  in  the 
Year-Books  of  the  reign,  in  which  a  man  sued  for  false  imprisonment,  and 
the  defendant  justified  seizing  him  as  a  vagrant  and  putting  him  to  work : 
and  the  other  said  he  had  a  cottage  and  two  acres  of  land,  and  ten  cows,  and 
goods  and  chattels  (47  Edto.  lU,^  fol.  18).  The  cases  on  the  statute  were  so 
numerous  throughout  this  and  the  ensuing  reigns,  that  it  is  manifest  they 
mark  an  important  era  in  onr  legal  history,  as  the  age  in  which  villenage 
was  beginning  to  merge  in  free  labor,  and  in  which  the  value  of  labor  began 
to  be  appreciated.  For  it  is  obvious  that  the  great  object  of  the  statute  was 
to  enable  those  who  had  the  right  in  labor,  eitlier  by  villenage  or  contract, 
to  enforce  it  (50  Edw,  11^  fol.  22;  47  Edw.  III,^  16).  One  of  the  cases  on 
the  statute  shows  that  apprenticeship  was  coming  into  vogue,  for  it  was  held 
that  an  apprentice  was  not  within  the  act  (39  Edw,  III,,  fol.  22).  The  terms 
of  the  statute  were  "  servants  and  laborers,''  but  this  was  held  to  comprise 
persons  employed  as  artificers,  as,  for  example,  embroiderers  (47  Edw,  ///., 
fol.  22) ;  and  so  of  servants  in  the  ordinary  sense,  as  cooks,  butlers,  horse- 
keepers,  etc  (21  Hen,  VI,,  foL  9).  But  the  statute  was  held  not  to  apply  to 
persons  not  employed  as  servants  or  laborers ;  for  instance,  collectors  of  rent 
(19  Hen.  VL,  fol.  53).  It  is  curious  that  it  should  have  been  attempted  to 
enforce  the  statute  against  priests  retained  to  chant  divine  service  (46  Edw, 
UL,  fol.  14) ;  or  a  chaplain  (50  Edw,  III.,  fol.  15).  Of  course  it  was  held 
that  such  persons  were  not  within  the  statute,  as  they  were  not  common  ser- 
vants, but  servants  of  Gk>d  (Ibid,) ;  but  it  is  strange  the  attempt  should  have 
been  made.  In  the  latter  case  there  was  a  distinction  drawn  between  the 
parochial  clergy  and  the  chanting  priests,  as  they  were  called,  greatly  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  latter ;  for  it  was  said  satirically  that  a  parochial  chap- 
lain might  with  more  truth  be  called  a  laborer  than  another  chaplain  who 
owed  service  only  for  a  single  person;  for  a  parochial  parson  had  many 
things  to  do  besides  chanting  his  masses  and  other  divine  services,  for  it  be- 
hoved him  to  visit  the  sick,  etc  There  were  many  endowments  in  those 
times  for  such  divine  servicen,  for  the  benefit  of  the  souls  of  deceased  persons, 
and  the  performance  by  the  priests  of  the  duties  of  such  services  were  deemed 
primarily  matters  for  ecclesiastical  cognizance,  unless  express  contract  ex- 
isted, as  where  a  priest  covenanted  to  chant  masses  (42  Edw.  Ill,,  fol.  3),  in 
which  case  action  lay  at  law.  In  cases  even  of  endowments,  however,  an  an- 
cient Ptatute  had  provided  a  remedy  for  the  founder  or  donor,  or  his  heirs,  in 
cases  of  cessation  of  the  services.  This  was  by  writ,  called  a  writ  of  eenamt,  by 
which  he  could  recover  the  lands,  after  a  cessation  of  the  services  for  two 
years ;  and  in  this  reign  there  were  cases  of  the  writ  being  brought  to  recover 
lands  held  on  condition  of  such  services  (45  Edw,  III,,  15).  It  is  manifest 
that  the  foundations  were  now  being  laid  of  that  vast  system  of  private  en- 
dowments for  the  perpetuation  of  religious  exercises  for  the  benefit  of  the 
souls  of  the  donors,  which  was  destroyed  so  suddenly  in  a  subsequent  age, 
but  the  destruction  of  which  may  have  been  more  or  less  the  result  of  causes 
of  slow  and  gradual  growth.  It  remains  only  to  be  mentioned  that  the  stat- 
utes of  laborers  formed  the  basis  of  others  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  which 
were  the  foundation  of  more  modem  legislation.  This  may  suffice  for  ft 
general  review  of  the  legal  history  of  the  reign. 
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The  ^eat  length  of  this  reign,  and  the  frequent  sittin? 
of  parhament,  contributed  to  give  birth  to  more  acts  of 
legislation  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  preceding 
reigns.  The  statutes  being  very  numerous,  and  at  the 
Bame  time  multifarious  and  short,  it  seems  advisable,  in 
discoursing  upon  them,  to  deviate  from  the  method  that 
has  hitherto  been  observed ;  and,  instead  of  treating  this 
part  of  our  subject  chronologically,  it  will  be,  perhaps, 
more  conducive  to  a  thorough  understanding  of  what  was 
done  by  the  legislature  towards  meliorating  our  juris- 
prudence, to  digest  the  statutes,  according  to  the  object 
of  them,  into  heads,  and  then  speak  upon  them  in  that 
order  which  the  history  of  eacn  head  may  seem  to  re- 
quire ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  course  of  time  may 
be  disregarded  as  to  the  whole,  the  several  parts  will  be 
considered  as  nearly  as  can  be  in  a  historical  way.  The 
same  method  will  be  followed,  for  the  same  reason,  in  all 
the  subsequent  reigns. 

A  very  large  portion  of  the  statutes  of  this  reign  may 
be  ranked  under  the  title  of  regulations  for  the  better 
administration  of  justice,  both  civil  and  criminal.  The 
remainder,  which  cannot  properly  be  classed  under  that 
head,  are  of  so  important  a  nature,  as  to  deserve  a  separate 
consideration.  Oi  this  kind  are  the  statutes  that  relate 
to  the  political  condition  of  the  kind's  dominions,  or  the 
executive  authority  of  the  crown ;  tnose  relating  to  ten- 
ures, or  to  the  clergy;  the  statute  of  laborers,  and  the 
laws  made  for  the  protection  of  trade  and  commerce. 
We  shall  first  take  a  view  of  the  regulations  made  by  these 
particular  statutes,  and  then  proceed  to  those  relating  to 
the  administration  of  justice. 

The  principal  act  of  a  political  kind  is  the  Ordinatio  pro 
statu  MibemicB^  81  Edw.  UL,  st.  4.  This,  like  or  judicature 
a  statute  of  the  same  title  enacted  in  the  reign  ^  ^"'*°*- 
of  Edward  L,*  was  made  for  the  correction  of  certain  ir- 
regularities in  the  administration  of  justice  in  Ireland. 
It  appears,  by  this  act,  that  Ireland  was  then  furnished 
with  courts  of  record  corresponding,  and  bearing  the  same 
names  with  ours.  The  two  superior  tribunals  of  this 
kingdom,  those  of  the  parliament  and  of  the  council^  seem 
to  be  imparted  to  that  kingdom,  or  confirmed  by  the 

^  Fide  Tol.  ii.,  c  ix. 
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present  statute.  Matters  of  a  more  important  and  arduous 
kind,  says  the  act,  shall  be  agitated  and  determined,  either 
in  council  'per  jperitos  consiUarios  nostroSy  ac  prcelatos  et  majg- 
nateSy  et  qtiosdum  de  discretiorihus  et  prMoribas  hominibus  of 
the  neighborhood  where  the  council  happened  to  be  held ; 
or  in  parliament,  2)er  ipsos  consiUarios  nostroSy  ac  prcelatos  et 
procereSy  aliosque  de  terrd  prcedictdy  according  to  the  custom 
and  law  of  the  country.^  It  seems,  at  least  from  this  men- 
tion of  the  council  and  parliament  in  regard  to  judicial 
matters,  that  the  constituent  members  of  each  were  not 
ascertained  with  any  great  exactness. 

The  remaining  provisions  of  this  act  were  of  a  very 

feneral  nature,  being  chiefly  to  enforce  such  laws  as  had 
een  made  in  the  time  of  Edward  L,  and  had  been,  or 
were  now  intended  to  be,  engrafted  on  the  Irish  constitu- 
tion; such  as  the  statute  of  Winchester,  those  against 
miaintenance,  champerty,  and  other  extortions  and  mal- 
practices of  ministers  belonging  to  courts;*  and  also 
some  made  in  this  reign,  as  those  against  purveyors,  par- 
ticularly Stat.  4  Edw.  ni.,  c.  iv.*  In  the  same  spirit 
which  dictated  some  laws  to  restrain  the  too  easy  granting 
of  pardons  in  England,  it  was  directed,  that  the  justiciary 
of  Ireland  should  not  grant  pardons  of  offences  but  in, 
and  with  the  assent  of,  the  council  and  parliament ;  par- 
dons were  not  to  be  general,  but  specifying  the  crime  par- 
doned.^ It  was  ordained,  that  the  mayors  and  constables 
of  staples  should  not  hold  any  pleas  but  according  to  the 
statute  of  the  staple  (meaning  the  English  statute) ;  *  nor 
should  any  pleas  be  held  in  the  excnequer  against  the 
statute,  that  is,  the  stat.  Artie,  super  Chartas.^ 

It  seems  the  justiciary  of  Ireland  used  to  go  circuits 
twice  a  year,  together  with  others  who  were  associated 
with  him  on  the  occasion;  these  were  held  in  every 
county.  It  was  now  directed,  that  he  should  once  a  year 
associate  with  himself  a  prelate  and  earl,  the  chancellor 
and  treasurer,  and  some  of  the  discreeter  justices  of  the 
two  benches,  and  barons  of  the  exchequer ;  and  make  in- 
quiry into  the  conduct  of  other  judges,  by  the  oaths  of 
gooa  and  lawful  men,  as  well  clerks  as  knights,  and  cer- 
tify to  the  king  the  result  of  such  inquiry.^ 

1  Ch.  2.  »  Ch.  9, 

« Ch.  3,  6, 10, 18.  Fii«  vol.  u,  c  ix.,  X,    •Ch.  11.    Fufc  vol.  ii.,  c  xL 

»  Ch.  4.  »  Ch.  17. 

*Ch.6. 
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These -were  the  principal  matters  contained  in  this 
statute.  Although  this  act  refers  to  several  English  stat- 
utes with  the  same  familiarity  as  if  they  were  the  law  of 
Ireland,  without  enacting  them,  or  taking  notice  how  or 
when  they  were  adopted  there,  yet  it  intimates  that  that 
country  had  customs  peculiar  to  itself;  for  it  directs  that 
certain  things  should  be  ordered  secundum  legem  et  consue- 
iudinem  terrce  nostrce  Hibemi(E,  Perhaps  the  usual  way  of 
introducing  English  statutes  into  Ireland,  was  to  transmit 
them  thither  under  the  great  seal,  as  they  were  sent  into 
English  counties  to  the  sheriffs.  Thus  when  the  ordi- 
nance, of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  directs  that  felonies 
shall  not  be  pardoned  generally,  but  that  the  fact  shall  be 
specified,  it  goes  on,  juxta  tenorem  cuju^m  statuti  per  nos 
et  consilium  nostrum  Anglice  editi^  et  missi  ad  Sibemiam  ob- 
servandiy^  alluding  to  a  statute  of  this  king,  which  will 
hereafter  be  mentioned.*  We  have  before  seen  that  the 
statute  of  Lincoln,  12  Edw.  II.,  st.  1,  was  transmitted  to 
Ireland  to  be  enrolled  in  the  chancery  there,  and  to  be 
sent  to  the  different  courts,  and  also  into  the  several 
counties,  to  be  observed  the  same  as  in  England.'  The 
whole  business  of  leeislation  was,  in  these  days,  extremely 
arbitrary  and  irregular,  as  well  in  the  manner  of  executing 
and  enforcing  statutes,  as  in  that  of  making  of  them. 

To  return  to  English  afi&irs.  As  Edward  had  assumed 
the  title  of  France,  some  persons  apprehended  that  should 
the  two  crowns  hereafter  unite  upon  one  head,  this,  being 
the  smaller,  might  be  treated  as  the  subject  kingdom. 
To  quiet  these  jealousies,  the  king  caused  it  to  be  declared 
in  parliament,  by  stat.  14  Edw.  UI.,  st.  5,  that  this  king- 
dom should  never  be  in  subjection  to  him  or  his  heirs,  as 
kings  of  France ;  but  this  is  one  of  those  laws  to  which 
it  has  pleased  Providence  there  should  be  no  occasion  to 
resort. 

Some  years  after,  towards  the  close  of  his  rei^n,  the 
king  dealt  less  scrupulously  with  the  crown  and  its  pre- 
rogatives, by  investing  one  of  his  subjects  with  a  part  of 
its  royalties.    We  have  seen  that  William  the  Conqueror, 

»Ch.  6. 

'  It  maj  be  remarked,  that  at  this  period,  while  laws  were  thus  imposed 
on  the  Irish  nation  by  the  l^slature  of  this  country,  and  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  crown,  that  counU7  ^^  ^  parliament  of  its  own. 

'  Vide  ciue,  c  xii 
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soon  after  he  was  settled,  had  given  to  the  Earl  of  Chester 
the  royalty  and  prerogatives  of  a  county  palatine  in 
Chester ;  the  same  princely  franchise  had  for  many  years 
heen  enjoyed  by  the  bishops  of  Durham  in  their  bishopric.^ 
In  imitation  of  these,  the  king,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year 
of  his  reign,  having  promoted  his  favorite  son  John,  who 
had  married  a  daughter  of  the  late  Henry,  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster, to  the  title  of  Duke  of  Lancaster,  did  in  reward 
of  his  great  services  in  the  French  war,  confer  on  him 
the  county  of  Lancaster,  with  the  power  of  having  a 
chancery,  and  writs  issuing  therefrom ;  the  appointment 
of  justices  for  all  pleas,  civil  or  criminal,  with  officers  for 
the  due  execution  of  justice;  et  qiuecunq ;  alia^  libertates  et 
jura  regalia  ad  comitahim  palatinum  pertinentiay  adeo  liJberi  et 
integri^  sicut  Comes  Cestrice  dignoscitur  obtinere.  So  distin- 
guished an  honor  as  this  was  conferred  in  open  parlia- 
ment.* 

The  lord  marchers  on  the  confines  of  the  principality 
of  Wales  exercised  franchises  somewhat  similar  to  those 
of  counts  palatine.'  To  keep  these  barons  under  the 
soverei^ty  of  the  kinff,  it  was  enacted  by  stat.  28  Edw. 
III.,  c.  li.,  that  such  lords  and  lordships  should  be  attend- 
ing and  annexed  to  the  crown  of  England,  as  they  had 
been  in  all  times  past,  and  not  to  the  principality  of 
Wales,  into  whatsoever  hands  the  principality  might 
come.  The  dependence  of  these  lords  on  the  crown  of 
England  was  extremely  necessary  towards  the  peace  and 
quiet  of  the  neighboring  counties. 

^  Vid^  vol  i   c*  ii 

*  Tyrr.,  vol.iii..  567.  We  are  told  that  "  in  the  86  Edw.  III.  the  king  in 
full  parliament  aid  gird  his  son  John  with  a  sword,  and  set  on  his  heaid  a 
cap  of  fiir,  and  upon  Uie  same  a  circle  of  gold  and  pearls,  and  named  him 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  thereof  jrave  to  him  and  to  his  heirs-male  of  his  body, 
and  delivered  him  a  charter.  This  was  the  third  duke  England  ever  saw. 
Again,  in  full  parliament^  anno  60  Edw.  TIL,  the  king,  erected  the  county  of 
Lancaster  into  a  county  palatine,  and  honored  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  there- 
with for  term  of  his  life.^'  So  says  Lord  Coke,  4  Inst,  204.  The  grant  was 
thus :  QmeeUimw  pro  nobia  el  haredilnu  noslru  pnrfcitojUio  notlro  quod  tpse  ad 
totam  vUam  stiam  habeai  infra  eomUaium  LancoBtrus  caneellariam  ncam,  ac  brevia 
sua  sub  ngiUo  tuo  pro  officio  eanedlariif  deputando  et  consHtuendo  justitiarioa  sum 
tarn  ad  phcUa  eoroncequdm  ad  queeeunq;  aliaptaeUa  oommunem  legem  tangerUuif 
tenenda^  ae  eogniUones  eorundem  et  quatewnq;  exeeutionee  per  brevia  sua,  et  min- 
ietros  euoa  faciendaa;  et  qweeunq;  a/io,  Wmiaies  et  jura  regalia  ad  comUajtum 
palatinum  pertinentia,  adeo  Uber^  et  iniegri  gicut  Comes  Oestruz  dignoscitwr  ob- 
tinere. 

'  Vide  vol.  ii.,  c  ix. 
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In  no  time  was  there  greater  show  of  solicitude  to  secure 
the  subject  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  rights  and  privileges 
than  all  through  this  reign.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  the 
Stat.  4  Edw.  III.,  c.  xiv.,  was  made,  ordaining  that  a  par- 
liament should  be  held  every  year  once,  and  ctuUM. 
more  often  if  need  be ;  which  was  renewed  by 
Stat.  86  Edw.  m.,  st.  1,  ex.  It  was  intended  by  the 
frequent  and  regular  meeting  of  that  assembly  that  resort 
might  always  be  had  thither  for  the  correction  of  dis- 
orders, and  the  amendment  of  the  law.  The  Great  Charter 
and  the  Charter  of  the  Forest  being  considered  as  the 
comer-stones  of  the  English  law  and  constitution,  were 
confirmed  over  and  over  again.  It  seemed  to  be  a  matter 
of  course  all  through  this  reign  to  prefix  a  confirmation 
of  the  Charters  to  every  statute  of  any  length  or  conse- 
quence. To  these  two  Charters  were  sometimes  added  a 
confirmation  of  all  franchises  and  privileges  enjoyed  bv 
cities,  boroughs,  or  individuals ;  and  sometimes,  though 
less  frequently  than  in  former  times,  a  confirmation  of 
the  liberties  of  the  church.^  Not  content  with  these  gen- 
eral confirmations,  particular  parts  of  Magna  Oiartay  which 
were  esteemed  more  calculated  for  protecting  the  rights 
of  the  people,  were  especially  re-enacted.  It  was  declared 
by  Stat.  5  Edw.  III.,  c.  ix.  (in  conformitjr*  with  the  ex- 
press words  almost  of  Magna  Charta^  c.  xxix.),  that  no  man 
should  from  thenceforth  be  attached  on  any  accusation, 
nor  forejudged  of  life  or  limb,  nor  his  lands,  tenements, 
goods,  nor  chattels,  seized  into  the  king's  hands  against 
the  form  of  the  Great  Charter  and  the  law  of  the  land ; 
and  again,  by  stat.  28  Edw.  in.,  c.  iii.,  that  no  man,  of 
what  estate  or  condition  soever,  should  be  put  out  of  his 
land  or  tenement,  nor  taken,  nor  imprisoned,  nor  disin- 
herited, nor  put  to  death,  without  being  brought  in  to 
answer  by  due  process  of  law. 

Among  other  grievances  provided  against  by  the  Great 
Charter,  and  also  by  statutes  in  this  reign,  was  ^^    ^^    ^ 
that  of  purveyance.    Very  early  in  this  king's     p"'^*^"**- 
time  some  laws  were  made  to  regulate  purveyors;  and 

1  StaL  1  Edw.  IIL,  8t  2,  c.  1,  9.  Stot.  2  Edw.  III.,  c.  1.  Stat  5  Edw. 
m.,  c.  1.  Stat.  14  Edw.  III.,  st  1,  c.  1.  Stet  31  Edw.  III.,  at  1,  c.  1. 
Stat  37  Edw.  III.,  c.  1.  Stat  38  Edw.  IIL,  st  1,  c.  L  Stat  42  Edw.  UL, 
c.  1.    Stat  60  Edw.  III.,  c.1,  2. 

■  Vide  vol.  iL,  c  y. 
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these  were  followed  by  several  others,  made  in  different 
parts  of  the  reign.  It  was  enacted  that  there  should  be 
DO  purveyance  but  the  house  of  the  king  and  queen,  and 
their  children,  which  too  was  to  be  at  a  fair  appraise* 
ment ;  *  and  it  was  made  felony  to  take  anything,  by  way 
of  purveyance,  without  a  lawful  warrant.*  Many  other 
checks  were  imposed  on  purveyance.  The  commission 
of  purveyors  was  to  be  under  the  great  or  privy  seal,  and 
none  other  ;*  they  were  not  to  take  timber,*  and  the  king's 
butler  was  not  to  take  more  wine  than  should  be  ap- 
pointed.* Purveyances  under  twenty  shillings  were  to  be 
paid  immediately,  and  those  above  that  sum  within  a 
quarter  of  a  year  ;*  afterwards,  it  was  directed  that  poultry 
and  other  small  articles  should  be  paid  for  with  ready 
money,  and  all  other  things  within  a  month  or  six  weeks.' 

At  length  it  was  enacted  that  the  heinous  name  of  pwr- 
veyor  should  be  changed,  and  he  should  be  named  buyer; 
and  accordingly,  that  statute  all  through  speaks  of  it  as 
of  buying  am  selUng^  and  calls  them  buyers  and  sellers. 
This  statute  confines  such  prerogative-ftuyin^  to  the  house 
of  the  king  and  queen  only ;  nor  was  it  to  be  made  but 
where  there  was  plenty.  The  commissioners  were  to  be 
people  of  sufiicient  estate,  their  commissions  to  be  renewed 
naif-yearly.  All  takings  and  buyings  were  to  be  for  ready 
money  only ;  and  to  tak:e  any  otherwise  than  ordained  by 
this  act  was  made  felony,^  as  we  have  seen  it  had  been 
upon  the  former  method  of  purveyance.  There  were  like- 
wise penalties  inflicted  on  buyers,  if  they  favored  some 
and  charged  others.*  Commissions  were  to  be  awarded 
to  inquire  what  things  buyers  had  taken,  and  what  they 
had  delivered,  and  punishments  inflicted  for  defaults 
either  in  taking  or  delivering.^*  Thus  was  the  great  op- 
pression of  purveyance  gradually  fined  down  to  a  more 
gentle  form,  till  it  amounted  to  little  more  than  a  pre* 
emption,  or  preference  in  fiavor  of  the  king  and  queen's 
household. 

Having  considered  such  statutes  as  related  to  the  politi- 
'■  ■■  —  — ■■    ■  -  ■         II  i-^^—— » 

1  Stat  4  Edw.  in.,  c.  8.    Stat  34  Edw.  III.,  c  2. 

*Ch.  4.    Stat.  6  Edw.  III.,  c.  2.    Btat  14  Edw.  III.,  at  1,  c.l9. 

*  Stat  25  Edw.  IIL,  at  6,  c.  1.  «  Stat  84  Edw.  III.,  c.  8. 

«  Ch.  6.  'Stat  36  Edw.  Ul.,  at  1,  o.  2. 

»  Ch.  21.  •  Ch,  8. 

•  Stat  28  Edw.  HL,  0. 12.  i«Ch.4^5,6. 
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cal  condition  of  the  king's  dominions,  and  the  executive 
authority  of  the  crown,  we  come  now  to  the  .j^^,^ 
statutes  that  made  any  alteration  in  the  law  *"""'' 
of  tenure.  We  have  seen  how  the  law  stood  as  to  the 
alienation  of  the  kind's  tenants  in  capUe^  by  the  statute 
De  jpr(ETogativ&  regis}  Notwithstanding  the  sort  of  liberty 
there  admitted  to  be  in  tenants  in  capite^  these  landholders 
could  never  safely  alien  without  the  kind's  license ;  and 
if  they  did,  the  land  used  to  be  seized  into  the  kind's 
hand  as  forfeit,  accord  iugto  the  riff  or  of  the  old  law  be- 
tween lord  and  vassal.  This  was,  however,  now  thought 
a  severe  penalty;  and  it  was  ordained  by  stat.  1  Edw.  III., 
Stat.  2,  c.  zii.,  that  the  king  should  not  in  such  case  hold 
the  land  as  forfeit,  but  that  in  all  cases  of  such  alienation, 
he  should  have  a  reasonable  fine  in  the  chancery  to  be 
levied  by  due  process.  Thus  forfeiture  for  alienation  was 
wholly  taken  away,  and  in  lieu  thereof  a  fine  was  paid 
by  the  kind's  tenants  as  a  matter  of  course,  either  before 
or  after  alienation.  Some  years  after,  in  order  to  quiet 
property,  a  statute  was  made  *  to  confirm  all  alienations 
of  tenants  in  eapite^  made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  or 
before ;  saving  to  the  king  his  prerogative,  as  to  all  that 
had  been  made  in  the  time  of  Edward  L,  Edward  II.,  and 
in  the  present  reign.  Because  some  lands  holden  of  the 
king,  as  of  an  honor,  had  been  seized  for  alienation,  under 
pretence  of  their  being  tenancies  in  capite^  contrary  to 
Mama  Oiorta^  which  had  explained  this  matter,'  it  was 
declared  bv  the  same  statute,^  that  no  man  should  be 
aggrieved  by  reason  of  such  purchases. 

To  qualify  some  of  the  king's  feudal  claims,  it  was  de- 
clared, by  Stat.  25  Edw.  IH.,  st.  5,  c.  xi.,  that  a  reasonable 
aid,  pur  f aire  fl  chevalier^  and  pur  file  marier^  should  be  levied 
according  to  the  statute,^  and  in  no  other  way:  that  is, 
of  every  knight's  fee  held  immediately  of  the  kinff,  twenty 
shillings,  and  of  every  twenty  pounds  of  land  holden  im- 
mediately of  the  king  in  socage,  twenty  shillings  and  no 
more.  The  services  of  tenure  were  made  a  pretence  for 
exacting  more  attendance  than  tenants  were  by  law  bound 
to  perform.  Such  excesses  made  it  necessary  to  declare, 
by  Stat  25  Edw.  III.,  st.  5,  c.  viii.,  that  no  man  should  be 

»  Vii^  ch.  6.    Vide  anU,  c  xii.  «  Stat  34  Edw.  III.,  c  15. 

»  Vix.,  ch.  31.    Vide  vol.  ii.,  c  v.  *  Stat.  1  Edw.  UI.,  st  2,  c.  12. 

*  Viz.,  Westm.  1,  ch.  36.    Vide  yoL  iL,  c.  iz. 
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constrained  to  find  men  of  arms,  hobblers,  nor  archers,  ex- 
cept they  held  by  those  services,  and  then  by  common  as- 
sent ana  grant  of  parliament ;  so  that  even  the  common 
dues  of  tenure  were  no  longer  to  be  demanded,  than  when 
they  were  called  forth  by  an  act  of  parliament.  These 
regulations  strongly  show  that  the  feudal  constitution  had 
now  ceased  to  answer  the  purposes  of  its  first  institution, 
and  was  hastening  to  the  decay  and  neglect  into  which  it 
soon  after  fell,  in  the  time  of  Edwara  11.,  the  ministers 
of  that  prince  had  compelled  many  to  enter  into  obliga- 
tions to  be  attendant  on  the  king  with  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments ;  all  which  were  declared  void  in  the  first  year  of 
this  reim,*  and  ordered  to  be  cancelled.  To  such  expedi- 
ents had  they  recourse  as  substitutes  for  the  ancient  mili- 
tary policy,  which  was  now  found  inadequate  and  useless. 
Tenures  were  principally  considered  as  a  source  of  rev- 
enue to  the  crown ;  in  that  light  they  were  as  strictly  kept 
up  as  ever,  and  became  very  often  the  occasion  of  great 
oppression.  The  ascertaining  of  the  king's  right,  in  these 
instances,  depended  on  the  escheators;  and  many  statutes 
were  made  m  this  reign  for  the  better  ordering  of  that 
office,  as  well  to  secure  the  kin^  in  a  due  receipt  of  all  his 
lawful  casualties,  as  to  protect  tne  people  against  the  mal- 
practice of  officers  entrusted  with  so  much  power.  It 
seems  the  number  of  escheators  had  been  reduced  to  two ; 
one  to  act  on  this  side  Trent,  the  other  beyond  it.  But  a 
statute  was  made  to  increase  the  number  to  what  they  had 
been  when  the  king  first  came  to  the  throne ;  which  num- 
ber, however,  is  not  mentioned  by  the  act  It  was  ftirther 
ordained,  that  those  escheators  should  be  chosen  by  the 
chancellor,  treasurer,  and  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer, 
taking  to  them  the  chief  justices  of  the  two  benches,  if 
they  were  present,  the  same  as  in  choosing  sheriffs,  which 
will  be  mentioned  hereafter.  No  escheator  was  to  continue 
in  his  office  above  a  year.^  Escheators  were  not  to  do  waste 
in  lands  belonging  to  the  king's  heirs,  but  were  to  return 
the  writ  of  diem  clausit  extremum^  with  a  true  extent,  into 
the  chancery  forthwith ;  and  if  the  next  friends  of  the  heir 
pleased,  they  might  have  the  lands  in  farm  till  the  heir's 
age,  yielding  the  value  to  the  king,  by  agreement  with  the 
chancellor  and  treasurer.    The  heirs,  when  they  came  of 

1  Stat  1  £dw.  IIL,  Bt  2,  c.  15.  *  Stat  14  Edw.  III.,  st  1,  c  8. 
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age,  were  to  have  an  action  of  waste  against  such  ^ardians 
and  farmers.^  Escheators  were  to  be  answerable  to  the 
king  for  the  value  of  the  forms  of  the  mills  and  other 
profits  belonging  to  the  king's  heirs,  in  proportion  to  the 
time  they  were  in  the  king's  nands :  *  they  were  to  take  the 
inquests  by  good  people  and  lawful ;  of  sufficient  inherit- 
ance and  good  fame,  and  of  the  same  county  where  the 
inauiry  should  be ;  and  the  inquests  so  taken  were  to  be 
indented  between  the  escheators  and  the  iurors;  if  not, 
they  were  to  be  void :  the  inquests  were  also  to  be  taken 
in  good  towns,  openly,  and  not  privately*  (a).     Wherever 

(a)  ThuB,  if  an  escheator  took  goods  of  a  man  fnippoBing  him  to  be  an  out- 
law, and  they  were  the  goods  of  a  stranger,  the  stranger  could  bring  trespass, 
and,  proving  his  property  before  a  jury,  recover  damages;  but  if  the  escheator 
took  an  office  (t.  e.,  an  inquisition  virtuie  officii) f  and  the  goods  were  found  to 
be  those  of  the  ouUaw,  then  the  owner  could  not  have  an  action  of  trespass 
against  the  escheator,  though  he  might  traverw  the  inquisition,  and  they 
would  not  be  without  remedy,  for,  on  proving  his  property,  he  would  recover 
the  goods,  though  he  could  not  recover  damages  agiunst  the  escheator  for 
taking  them,  as  he  took  them  nnder  due  course  of  law  ( Tear^BooL  34  Hen, 
VI^  12).  The  mere  conviction  for  felony,  although  it  involved  a  lorfeiture^ 
did  not  determine  what  lands  were  actually  forfeited.  And  on  the  principle 
that  there  could  be  no  estoppel  against  one  who  was  not  a  party  even  where 
the  king  had  been  duly  entitled  by  an  inquisition  of  office  after  an  attaint  for 
felony,  although  the  conviction  for  felony  was  conclusive  against  all  the  world ; 
yet,  as  there  had  been  no  binding  determination  of  the  Btatua  or  title  to  the 
land,  before  the  king  could  take  it  there  must  be  a  writ  of  acire  facias  against 
the  person  tn  potaesaion  of  it,  to  give  him  notice  of  the  claim,  and  opportunity 
of  snowing  cause  against  it,  and  he  might  set  up  title  paramount  to  that  of 
the  felon,  though  he  could  not  dispute  the  forfeiture  bv  the  felonv.  Where 
the  king  is  entitled  by  office,  providing  H.  S.  was  seized  in  fee  and  leased  for 
life  to  J.  H.,  and  was  afterwards  attainted  of  felony,  and  J.  H.  was  dead,  but 
some  one  else  was  in  possession,  and  thereon  aeire  fadaa  issued  against  that 
party,  he  could  come  forward  and  show  that  the  felon  had  not  the  estate  in 
fee,  but  another  through  whom  he  derived  title  (40  Aaaiaef  24).  He  could 
not,  however,  controvert  the  felony  or  forfeiture,  and  must  show  what  the 
felon's  title  really  was,  and  could  not  put  the  crown  to  prove  it,  scire  faeias 
being  the  remedy  against  stran^rs  to  a  record,  not  le^  privies  ( Year-Book^ 
21  Hen,  VII.,  18).  The  principle,  it  will  be  seen,  was  the  same  as  between 
subject  and  subject.  So  scire  facias  on  forfeiture  by  felony  might  issue  against 
the  lords,  mediate  or  immediate  (9  Edw.  IV,,  24).  So,  on  a  false  presentment 
before  forest  justices  aUowing  a  false  claim,  the  party  interested  miffht  trav- 
erse it  in  the  ooart  of  kino's  bench,  and  have  a  scire  faeias  against  the  party 
who  had  made  the  false  claim,  to  come  in  and  support  it  if  he  could  ( Year- 
Book,  21  Edw.  IIL,  fol.  48).  So  if  on  statute-merchant  the  conusor  was  dead, 
the  oonnsee  had  scire  faeias  against  the  heir  and  the  parties  in  possession  of 
the  land  ( Year-Book,  2  Rich,  III,,  8).  On  this  principle  the  writ  of  ictre 
facias  went  to  strangers  to  the  record,  and  provides  to  record  recoveries,  etc., 
for  scire  faeiaB  lies  on  matter  of  record,  etc.  (27  Hen,  VL,  7 ;  3  Hen,  VI,,  35). 
The  inquisition  itself  might  sometimes  suffice  to  vest  the  title  in  the  crown,  but 

>Ch.l3.  >  Stat  28  Edw.  IIL,  c  4.  *  Stat  34  Edw.  UI.,  c  13. 
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lands  were  seized  into  the  kind's  hands  bj  office  of  the 
escheator,  on  account  of  alienation  without  license,  or  the 
tenant  in  capite  dying  and  leaving;  his  heir  within  age,  it 
was  returned  into  chancery;  and  if  the  tenant  would  trav- 
erse the  office  so  taken  by  the  king's  command,  and  say  that 
the  lands  were  not  seizable,  he  was  to  be  received  so  to  do, 
and  process  was  to  be  sent  into  the  king's  bench  to  try  it 
according  to  law  *  (a), 

Bometimes  aeire/aeiaB  would  be  necessary.  The  principle  was,  that  where  a 
common  person  could  lawfully  have  entered  without  bringing  suit  to  recover  the 
land,  then  the  king,  after  inouisition,  miglit  do  so  without  a  aeirefaaicu.  But 
where  a  common  person  by  his  title  could  not  enter  without  suit  or  action, 
then,  though  the  matter  of  fact  had  been  found  for  the  king  by  inquisition, 
he  had  not  thereby  in  law  possession,  but  must  have  adre  /aaoi  against  the 
party  in  possession  of  the  land,  to  give  him  the  opportunity  of  defence.  The 
principle  was  the  same,  whether  b^ween  the  crown  and  a  subject,  or  between 
subjects  in  this  respect  **  Office  found,''  as  it  was  called,  that  is,  the  finding 
upon  an  inquisition  taken  as  to  any  claim  or  right  of  the  crown  of  the  char- 
acter of  forfeiture,  was,  it  nxAj  be  readily  conceived,  a  matter  of  great  and 
constant  importance  in  those  times,  and  tnere  were  numerous  cases  upon  it. 
The  courts  went  strongly  in  favor  of  the  crown.  Office  beins  found  for  the 
king,  and  afterwards,  as  was  suffgested,  by  ''false  surmise"  being  found  in 
favor  of  the  partv,  it  was  nevertheless  held  that  tliis  did  not  dueharffe  the 
office  found  for  the  king,  for  it  u  oniy  an  inquest  of  office.  And  inquest  of 
office  found  for  a  subject  does  not  bind  any  one  ine  Icera  asewi  }>arty),  for  it  is 
no  more  than  evidence;  but  an  inquest  of  office  found  ibr  the  king  shall  bind 
until  it  is  traversed  ( Year-Book^  21  ^w.  III^  1).  So  a  false  presentment 
taken  before  forest  justices,  finding  a  title  in  a  party,  might  be  traversed  by 
any  one  interested,  and  eeirefaciaa  went  to  the  party  to  come  in  and  support 
it  if  he  could  (Tear-Book,  21  Edw,  IIL,  48).  Inquests  found,  it  was  held, 
was  only  a  matter  of  fact,  not  of  record  ( Tear-Boot,  3  Hen,  VIl,,  1).  It  was 
thus  a  gjeneral  principle  that  although  an  inquisition  found  for  the  king 
should  bind  all  the  world  until  revers^  by  a  fresh  finding,  it  might  be  trav- 
ersed and  reversed  by  any  one  who  had  an  interest ;  ana  that  an  inquisi- 
tion found  for  the  eubjeet  should  bind  no  one,  for,  as  it  was  not  between  party 
and  party,  and  it  was  merely  evidence ;  and  thus,  on  the  other  hand,  to  re- 
verse an  office  so  found,  there  roust  be  notice  to  the  party  to  come  in  and 
support  it  ( Tear-Bot^,  21  Edvj,  IIL^  48). 

(a)  By  8  Hen.  VI.,  c  xvi.,  it  is  provided  that  escheators  shall  take  no  inquest 
but  by  such  persons  as  be  returned  by  the  sherifi^  and  that  no  land  seized  on 
any  inquest  be  let  by  the  king  until  the  inquests  are  returned,  and  that,  within 
a  month,  the  party  grieved  may  traverse  the  inquest  (36  Edw,  III,,  ^t.  1); 
and  that  escheators  wall  return  the  inquests  within  a  month.  Then  the  18 
Hen.  VI.,  c  iv.,  enacts  that  no  lands  shall  be  granted  until  the  king's  title 
be  found  bv  inquisition ;  and  23  Hen.  VX.,  c  xvi.,  provides  that  inquests  of 
office  should  be  taken  openly  and  publicly,  and  that  inquests  of  office  taken 
should  be  traversed.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  the  abuses  of  escheators 
gained  a  great  height,  and  a  statute  of  1  Henry  VIII.  passed  to  afford  a  fur- 
ther remedy.  Where  the  king  is  entitled  by  double  matter  of  record,  as  by 
attainder  for  felony  and  by  office  (i.  e.,  inquisition  by  virtue  of  office),  the 
party  grieved  shall  not  traverse,  but  petition ;  but  where  the  king  is  eniilUd 

1  Stat  34  Edw.  IH.,  c  14. 
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At  length  it  was  ordained  more  fully  by  stat.  36  Edw. 
m.,  St  1,  c.  xiiL,  that  land  seized  into  the  king's  hands 
because  of  ward  should  be  kept  without  waste ;  that  the 
escheator  should  have  no  fee  of  wood,  fish,  venison,  or 
other  thing ;  but  should  answer  yearly  to  the  king  for  the 
issues  and  profits;  and  if  he  did  otherwise,  and  was  attainted 
thereof,  he  was  to  be  ransomed  at  the  king's  will,  and  yield 
to  the  heir  treble  damages :  the  same  was  to  be  in  all  cases 
of  lands  seized  into  the  king's  hands  bv  office  taken  before 
escheators.  The  escheator  was  to  send  the  inquest,  within 
a  month,  into  the  chancery,  and  a  writ  was  to  be  delivered 
to  him  to  certify  the  cause  of  seisin  ;  and  then  any  party 
might  be  heard  to  traverse  the  office,  and  show  his  right, 
as  directed  by  the  above  act;  only  there  is  added  by  the 
present  statute  the  pain  of  two  years' imprisonment  in  case 
the  escheator  acted  otherwise.  By  stat  42  Edw.  m.,  c.  v., 
no  person  was  to  be  escheator  unless  he  had  £20  at  least 
of  lands  in  fee,  and  discharged  his  office  in  person.  There 
was  great  complaint  that  escheators,  shenfis,  and  other 
officers  of  the  king,  seized  the  lands,  ^oods,  and  chattels 
of  many,  surmising  that  they  were  outlawed;  which  was 
often  grounded  upon  a  person  having  the  same  name  with 
the  person  meant  in  the  writ,  who  was  not  sufficiently 
distinguished  by  an  addition,  or  particular  description. 
To  prevent  the  oppression  consequent  upon  such  mistakes, 

(onlj)  by  the  office,  then  the  party  may  traverse  ( Tear-Book^  4  Edw,  IV.y 
21).  That  ia,  where  the  king  is  in  l^al  poeHeasion  by  the  inquisition,  with- 
out further  suit  the  party  must  traverse  in  chancery  (as  in  case  of  commonp), 
but  otherwise  in  the  suit  which  the  king  has  to  bring  upon  the  isquisition 
( Tear-Book,  14  Hm,  YIL,  22 ;  15  Ben.  F7/.,  6).  Thus,  on  a  traverse  of  the 
office  in  chancery  it  was  at  common  law  sent  to  the  king's  bench  to  be  tried  ; 
but  office,  virhfte  o^t,  always  went  to  the  exchequer,  and  thence  to  chancery, 
and  thence  to  kmg'd  bench  (4  Ma,  IV.,  21 ;  14  Edw.  IV.,  1,  7).  There 
could  be  no  traverse  after  a  conviction  for  felony,  for  it  could  not  be  reversed 
(7  Edw.  rV^  1,  2).  But  if  Uiere  had  not  been  a  conviction  for  felony,  the 
finding  on  the  inquisition  gave  the  king  no  title  though  it  found  the  felony, 
for  that  could  not  be  determined  save  on  indictment  to  which  the  accused 
should  be  party  (8  Hen,  IV.,  21).  It  was  always  a  fundamental  principle 
that  no  one  was  concluded  by  a  proceeding  to  which  he  was  not  a  party. 
Hence,  in  inquisitions  hj  officers  of  the  crown,  either  b^  writ  out  of  chancery, 
or  merely  by  virtue  of  their  office,  as  in  many  inquisitions  by  the  sheriff 
they  not  being  inUr-partes,  but  only  to  inquire,  and  no  one  but  the  officers 
being  a  party  to  the  mquiiy,  it  follows  that  no  one  is  concluded  by  the  ver- 
dict, and  any  one  interested  ma^  "traverse"  or  dispute  it,  and  where  the 
title  rests  on  the  inquisition,  and  inquisition  is  traversable,  the  title  of  course 
is  traversable ;  but  where  tne  title  is  already  on  record,  and  is  irreversible, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  conviction  for  felony,  then  the  verdict  is  not  traversable. 
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it  was  ordained,  by  stat.  88  Edw.  m.,  c.  ii.,  that  persons 
BO  injured  should  have  a  writ  of  idemptitate  nominis^  a  writ 
that  was  in  use  before  this  act,  but  of  which  we  have  not 

J  ret  had  occasion  to  say  anything.  Besides  that,  the  fol- 
owing  course  of  redress  was  now  directed.  The  party 
whose  land  or  goods  were  seized  was  to  find  surety  before 
the  officer  who  had  the  warrant  of  seizure,  to  answer  for 
the  value  to  the  king ;  and  this  was  to  be  done  without 
any  fee,  on  pain  of  double  damages  to  the  party  jgrieved, 
and  being  heavily  punished  at  the  king's  suit.  Thus,  in 
one  instance,  was  a  very  summarv  method  devised  for 
those  who  were  injured  by  these  officers. 
Several  statutes  were  made  in  this  reign  to  settle  such 
Of  th«<fl  claims  of  the  clergy  as  still  remained  exposed 
*^*  to  the  iealousy  oi  the  temporal  power,  and 
were  not  secured  by  any  parliamentary  provision.  The 
great  subject  of  discussion  between  the  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral authority  had  hitherto  been  upon  the  iurisdiction 
of  causes,  and  the  personal  exemption  of  clerks  from  the 
secular  courts.  This  dispute  had  been  so  adjusted  by  the 
statutes  of  Qrcumspecti  agatis^  and  of  AiOcidi  deri^  in  the 
last  two  reigns,^  that  no  further  clamor  was  kept  up  on 
that  head.  Some  points,  however,  respecting  the  property 
of  the  church,  called  for  regulation ;  others  that  had  been 
lately  occasioned  through  the  ambition  and  avarice  of  the 
pope,  created  new  apprehensions,  and  became  fresh  sub- 
jects of  discontent  in  this  and  the  next  reign.  It  was 
endeavored  to  restrain  these  new  usurpations  by  the  stat- 
utes of  promsors.  These,  and  the  other  statutes  relating 
to  the  clergy,  exhibit  the  clerical  state  in  a  new  point  or 
view,  and  are  well  deserving  attention.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, take  a  view  of  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
made. 

The  first  statute  on  the  subject  of  ecclesiastics  and 
ecclesiastical  property,  is  stat.  1  Edw.  III.,st.  1,  c.  x.,  by 
which  the  king  binas  himself  not  to  demand  of  bishops 
and  religious  houses  any  pensions,  prebends,  churches,  and 
corodies  for  persons,  but  in  cases  where  he  in  conscience 
might  do  it.  The  next  are  stat.  4  Edw.  HI.,  c.  vi.,  and 
stat.  6  Edw.  in.,  c.  iii.,  both  confirming  the  statute  of 
Carlisle,  85  Edw.  I., st.  1  :*  then  follows  stat.  14  Edw.  III., 

'  Vide  vol.  iLy  c.  x.,  and  anie^  c.  xiL  '  Vide  vol.  ii^  c  xi 
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Bt.  4,  which  was  occasioned,  as  the  act  says,  by  many  op- 
pressions and  grievances  done  in  divers  manners  by  the 
King's  servants  to  people  of  holy  church.  To  prevent 
these  in  future,  it  was  enacted,  in  the  first  place,  that  tbe 
king's  purveyors  should  take  nothing  within  the  fees  of 
holy  church  against  the  will  of  the  owners.*  The  other 
provisions  of  this  act  relate  to  the  temporalities  of  bishops. 
As  the  law  now  stood,  the  exception  of  plenarty,  in  a  writ 
for  recovery  of  a  presentation,  was  never  allowed  against 
the  king,  because  he  was  not  within  the  stat.  Westm.  2, 
c.  v.,^  and  was,  besides,  protected  by  the  old  maxim,  nullum 
tempos  occurrit  regi.  It  often  followed  from  this,  that  per- 
sons were  turned  out  of  their  benefices  after  long  pos- 
session, by  reason  of  the  temporalities  of  bishops  and 
advowsons  of  infants  coming  into  the  king's  hands.  To 
remedy  this  in  future,  it  was  ordained  that  the  king,  in 
such  cases,  should  not  make  collation  or  presentment  after 
three  years  from  the  avoidance ;  nor  should  any  one,  after 
such  time,  be  bound  to  answer  to  the  kine  in  a  mjuire 
impedit:^  and  further,  the  king  declared  that  he  would  not 
seize  into  his  hands  the  temporalities  of  bishops,  abbots, 
priors,  or  other  people  of  holy  church,  without  just  cause, 
according  to  and  by  judgment  of  law.* 

Because  the  king's  escneators  and  other  keepers  of  tem- 
poralities had  been  used  to  commit  great  waste,  it  was 
ordained,  that  such  persons  should  do  no  waste  or  destruc- 
tion ;  they  should  sell  no  underwood,  nor  hunt  or  fish 
thereon,  nor  rack  the  tenants :  and  in  order  to  put  the 
custody  of  temporalities  into  safer  hands  than  those  of  the 
king's  officers,  they  were  to  be  oflfered  to  the  dean  and 
chapter,  to  whom  they  were  to  be  demised  by  the  chan- 
cellor and  treasurer  M  a  reasonable  rate,  according  to  the 
remembrances  in  the  exchequer ;  so  that  escheators  should 
have  no  right  to  intermeddle  therein ;  saving,  however, 
to  the  king  all  knight's  fees,  advowsons  of  churches, 
escheats,  wards,  marriages,  reliefs,  and  services  of  the 
fees.^  The  letting  such  mnds  to  the  dean  and  chapter  was 
founded  upon  the  same  policy  as  that  before  mentioned, 
of  letting  the  lands  ^  to  the  next  friends  of  the  heir ;  these 
persons  having  a  sort  of  interest  in  the  lands,  at  least  such 

»Ch.l.  »Ch.2.  »Ch.4,6. 
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a  relation  to  them  as  was  likely  to  restrain  them  from 
committing  destruction  or  waste  thereon. 

Another  statute  was  made  for  the  better  ordering  of 
clerical  property,  entitled,  A  statute  for  the  clergy,  stat.  18 
Edw.  in.,  St.  S.  One  provision  of  this  was  to  secure  the  exe- 
cution of  the  statutes  of  mortmain  passed  in  the  time  of 
Edward  I.*  If  prelates,  says  the  act,  clerks  beneficed,  or 
religious  people,  who  have  purchased  lands  in  mortmain, 
were  impeached  thereof  before  justices,  and  they  showed 
the  king  s  charter  of  license  and  process  thereupon  made 
by  an  inquest  of  ad  quod  damnum^  or  the  king's  grace,  or 
by  fine,  tney  should  oe  left  in  peace,  without  any  further 
disturbance ;  and  if  it  should  not  appear  that  they  entered 
by  license,  they  should  be  received  to  make  a  convenient 
fine  for  the  same,  and  so  the  matter  should  cease.^ 

The  following  provisions  relate  to  matters  of  jurisdic- 
tion. Besides  the  ^rant,  that  an  archbishop  should  not 
be  impeached  criminally  before  the  kind's  justices,  and 
what  related  to  the  trial  of  bastardy  *  (both  which  will 
be  mentioned  in  another  place),  it  was  declared,  that  no 
prohibition  should  be  awarded  out  of  the  chancery  but 
where  the  king  bad  co^nizance.'^  And  because  commis- 
sions had  of  late  been  given  to  justices  to  inquire  into  the 
conduct  of  ecclesiastical  judges,  whether  they  made  just  or 
excessive  process  in  causes  testamentary,  and  others  that 
notoriously  belonged  to  the  church,  upon  which  commis- 
sions many  spiritual  judges  had  been  indicted  ;  it  was  now 
enacted,  that  such  commissions  should  be  repealed,  and  no 
others  should  be  granted,  except  only  of  such  articles  as 
used  to  be  in  the  eyre. 

It  was  a  common  process  to  institute  an  inquiry  about 

sn'rfficiat  tithes  by  a  scire  Jhcias  a^inst  some  ecclesiasti- 
fortithefc  ^  person,  warning  him  to  answer  in  the 
chancery  concerning  his  tithes,  and  there  show  cause 
wherefore  the  tithes  in  question  should  not  be  restored  to 
the  demandant ;  which  scire  facias  was  bb  well  for  the  king 
as  the  party.  It  was  enacted,  that  such  writs  should  no 
longer  be  brought.* 

In  the  25th  year  of  the  king  there  was  another  statute 
for  the  clergy,  better  known  by  the  title  of  Statutum  de 
ckro,  25  Edw.  III.,  st.  8.    By  the  first  chapter  of  this  act, 

"^  Ftde'vol.  u.,  c,  ix.       *  Ibid.,  c.  xi.     »  Ch.  3.      *  Ch.  1,  2.      »Ch.  5. 
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the  king  gave  up  all  right  to  presentations  that  belonged 
to  his  ancestors  in  right  of  any  other  person.  But  having 
made  this  renunciation  of  right  to  enforce  old  claims,  it 
was,  in  return,  thought  proper  that  the  limitation  which 
had  been  set  by  stat.  14  Eaw.  IIL,  st.  4,  c.  ii.,  to  his  presenta- 
tions/ should  be  repealed ;  and  so  it  was  by  chap.  ii.  of 
this  act.  Because  the  king  sometimes  made  presentations 
upon  untrue  suggestions  of  clerks,  where  hehad  no  right, 
it  was  ordained,  that  if  at  any  time  before  judgment,  it 
should  appear  upon  examination  that  he  had  no  right,  the 
presentation  should  be  instantly  repealed,  and  the  other 
mrtjr  have  all  proper  writs  out  of  chancery  to  reinstate 
nim  in  his  rights.'  Again,  after  a  lapse  to  the  bishop,  a 
judgment  would  sometimes  be  obtained  by  the  king, 
through  the  collusion  of  the  patron,  in  order  to  defraud 
the  bishop  of  his  right  of  presentation  by  lapse ;  and  it 
was  not  the  usage  to  admit  the  bishop  or  his  clerk  to 
defend  the  right,  and  counterplead  the  king's  title.  To 
remedy  this.lt  was  enacted,  that  where  bishops  so  pre- 
sented,  and  then  the  king  presented  and  brought  his  action 
against  the  patron,  who  suflEered  the  king  to  recover  with- 
out trying  tne  right ;  in  such  case,  the  bishop  should  be 
received  to  counterplead  the  king's  title,  although  he 
claimed  nothing  in  the  patronage.'  Because  the  eccle- 
siastical cognizance  of  avoidance  of  livings  had  been 
lately  encroached  upon  by  the  secular  justices,  it  was  de- 
clared, that  the  said  iustices  should  receive  challenges  in 
favor  of  the  clerical  jurisdiction,  when  made  by  any 
bishop.* 

That  bishops  might  not  be  brought  into  the  danger  of 
having  their  temporalities  seized  into  the  king's  hands, 
so  often  as  they  had  been,  for  contempts,  in  not  obeying 
writs  of  quare  non  admisit^  it  was  ordained,  that  the  jus- 
tices might  receive  a  reasonable  fine,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  the  contempt,  in  lieu  of  such  forfeiture.*  The 
remaining  provisions  of  the  statute  de  clero^  concerning 
privilege  of  clergy  and  indictments,  belong  to  another 
part  of  this  work. 

We  have  seen  the  jealousy  entertained  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  L  of  foreign  ecclesiastics,  who  were  ^    ^^^^^ 
trying  all  means  ol  draining  church  property      "*" 

» Vide  ToL  iL,  c  X,  »  Ch,  7.  •  Vide  toI.  iL,  c.  vi, 
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out  of  the  kingdom :  this  was  checked  in  some  degree  by 
the  statute  De  asportatis  reUaiosorum^  made  at  Carlisle.^  At 
the  time  of  that  act,  another  method  than  that  aimed  at 
by  the  act,  of  conveying  the  riches  of  the  church  into  the 
hands  of  foreigners,  had  grown  into  practice.  The  per- 
sons acting  in  this  new  device  were  called  j^row^ors:  but 
though  the  parliament  were  then  apprised  of  this  new 
encroachment,  no  special  regulation  was  made  to  restrain 
it,  and  it  was  left  merely  with  the  judgment  of  the  legis- 
lature against  it*(a).    Since  that  time  this  evil  had  grown 

(a)  There  had  arisen  the  most  entire  opposition  between  the  views  taken 
of  presentation  to  the  cure  of  souls  —  by  the  church,  and  by  the  secular  law. 
The  view  of  the  cliurch  was,  that  although  it  was  endowed  it  was  not  the 
less  spiritual ;  the  view  of  the  secular  law  was,  that  because  it  was  endowed 
it  was  temporal.  There  wan  at  the  Council  of  Lyons  a  papal  constitution 
declaring  quod  eoUaiio  benefieii  est  res  sfnritudliSf  and  it  was  so,  as  we  have 
seen,  b^  the  Saxon  laws  (vide  anUf  c  i.) ;  but  the  temporal  law  had  held 
otherwise  since  the  time  oi  Henry  II.,  and  so  it  is  laid  down  in  the  books  of 
our  common  law  since  that  era  {BrUJUm,  fol.  225 ;  Fleta^  lib.  iL,  c.  zzxii. ; 
BracUm,  lib.  iv.,  fol.  247).  That  bein^j^  so,  remedies  were  provided  in  the 
courts  of  law  to  recover  or  protect  their  rights  of  presentation.  Under  the 
head  "  De  Droit  de  Boy,''  in  Britton,  there  is  this :  —  *'  Et  quant  a  nos  fees 
Boit  enquis  de  esglises,  cathedrales,  parochial es  et  religious,  et  de  mesons  de 
religion,  et  de  hospitals  en  eel  counte  quex  sount  de  nostre  avowson,  et  quez 
dey  vent  estre  et  ne  sount  mie ;  et  par  quex  lis  ount  este  sustretz  et  coment^ 
et  quex  demeynes  nous  tenons  en  nostre  meyn  en  eel  counter  etc  Et  auai 
des  fees,  et  de  avowsons  de  esglises,"  etc.  (fol.  28).  The  assize  of  De  dareyn 
presentment  was  the  remedy  to  try  the  right  of  possession  of  the  advowson 
of  a  church,  which  would  lie  in  him  who  had  last  presented  to  it  (fol.  222) ; 
or,  in  other  cases,  there  was  the  writ  of  quare  impedit,  in  which  the  right 
would  be  decided  in  the  king's  court,  ana  the  wnt  of  prohibition  would  go 
to  the  bishop  to  prevent  him  from  interfering  to  obstruct  its  judgment  (fol. 
234).  And  thus  the  king's  courts  had  the  determination  of  such  questions 
entirely  in  their  own  power.  And  so  Bracton  had  laid  it  down  that  prohi- 
bition would  issue  even  against  a  papal  delegate,  to  prevent  him  from  inter- 
fering in  the  ri^ht  to  an  advowson  or  presentation  (lib.  v.,  fol.  400-410). 
Thus,  after  treating  of  prohibition  to  the  bishop  in  such  cases,  he  proceeds:  — 
**Si  autem  deiegatam  ut  si  delegati  fuerunt  a  Domino  Papa,  tunc  sic  prohi- 
bemus  vobis,  ne  teneatis  placitum  in  curia  Christianitatis  auctoritate  utera- 
rum  Domini  Papee,  de  advocatio  ecclesia,"  etc.  (fol.  402,  lib.  v.,  c.  iii.).  And, 
of  course,  d  mttfto  /orttort,  such  prohibition  lay  in  cases  where  the  king's 
right  of  presentation  was  concerned.  **  Est  et  aliud  genus  prohibitionis  cum 
ipse  Bex  presentaverit  clericum  et  episcopns  vel  prior  sabstitutus,  veniat 
contra  presentitionem  RegLs"  (fol.  414).  This  followed  necessarily  from 
the  doctrine  of  the  common  law,  that  an  advowson  or  right  of  presentation 
to  a  benefice  being  a  thing  of  temporal  value,  was  therefore  of  secular  cog^ 
nizance.  But  by  the  law  or  custom  of  the  church  the  pope  had  power  of 
presentation  by  way  of  provision,  in  certain  cases,  and  this  often  interfered 
with  the  right  of  presentation,  either  of  the  king  or  of  a  private  patron,  and 

»  Vide  vol.  ii.,  462,  547. 

*  For  the  description  of  provisors,  vide  postf  the  preamble  to  the  stat  of 
proTiaors. 
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to  such  a  height,  and  so  exasperated  were  the  nation,  that 
in  the  first  year  of  this  king's  reign  there  was  a  petition 
from  the  commons,  praying  that  no  alien  provisor,  nor  any 
procurator  for  him,  should  come  into  the  land,  or  go  out 
of  the  realm  or  the  king's  power,  in  order  to  prosecute 

excited  great  discontent^  especially  when  the  papal  presentees  were  foreigners, 
as  frequently  happened.  The  contemporary  chronicles  showed  that  this  haa 
caosed  a  vast  degree  of  excitement  in  the  previous  reigns  on  the  part  of  pri- 
vate patrons,  whose  patronage  was  thus  interfered  with ;  and  there  were  con- 
stant struggles  between  the  crown  and  the  see  of  Borne  as  regards  the  ap- 
pointments to  the  episcopate.  Now,  it  might  naturally  occur  to  any  one 
that  i^  indeed,  these  "provisions"  by  the  see  of  Rome  were  really  contraiy 
to  law,  they  would  be  entirely  ineffective,  and  the  patrons  would  have  an 
easy  remedy  b^  assize  of  last  presentment,  or  by  quare  impedity  and  the  courts 
could  summarily  interpose  by  writ  of  prohibition.  And  theredbre  these  papal 
provisions  would  practically  be  no  interference  with  the  right  of  presenta- 
tion, and  would  simply  be  disregarded  as  idle  and  illegal  pretensions.  And 
certainly  there  could  not  possibly  be  any  necessity  for  any  new  legislation 
against  them.  The  difficulty,  however,  in  that  view  in  theory  would  be. 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  church  was  not  only  recognised,  but  establishea 
by  the  law  of  the  land,  and  that  those  papal  provisions  were  in  accordance 
with  the  law  or  custom  of  that  church.  And,  practically,  it  is  plain  that  the 
law  of  the  land  did  not  regard  these  provisions  as  illegal  and  invalid,  or  the 
courts  would  simply  disregard  them  and  set  them  at  naught,  and  there 
would  have  been  no  necessity  for  legislation  on  the  subject  at  all.  And  it 
is  remarkable  that  although  Bracton  is  very  copious  upon  the  subject  of 
prohibition  in  ecdesiastical  cases,  there  is  no  instance  given  of  a  prohibition 
in  the  case  of  a  papal  provision.  The  conclusion  is,  that  the  papal  provi- 
sions were  legal ;  and  mat  for  that  reason  there  was  a  necessity  for  legisla- 
tion to  protect  the  rights  of  patrons.  The  very  name  and  terms  of  the  pro* 
oeedings  under  the  statutes  showed  that  the  papal  provisions  could  be  no 
ofienoe  against  the  temporal  law.  Thus  an  attachment  upon  a  prohibition 
was  brought  by  the  kins  and  incumbent,  for  that  the  king  had  presented  him 
to  a  benefice,  and  that  uie  defendant  brought  bulls  of  IU>me  in  disturbance 
of  it  (en  disturbance  de  ceo) ;  but  if  the  only  *' disturbance"  was  in  brin^^ing 
a  bull  which  had  no  legal  effect  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  oould  be  in  a 
legal  sense  a  "  disturbance."  If,  indeed,  it  was  endeavored  to  enforce  the 
papal  bull  by  excommunication  and  citation  into  the  ecclesiastical  court,  it 
might  be  otherwise ;  but  then,  assuming  the  papal  provisions  to  have  been 
Ulegal,  this  ''disturbance"  would  havel»een  equally  illegal  at  common  law; 
but  no  cases  of  prosecutions  for  them  can  be  found  before  the  statutes.  Even 
after  all  the  statutes  of  provisors  there  were  not  wanting  authorities  to  show 
that  papal  provisions^  ^>artirom  the  terms  of  the  statutes  were  legal.  Thus 
in  a  case  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  it  was  held  that  the  presentee  of  the 
king  should  not  oust  the  other  without  suit,  and  that  he  had  a  provision  of 
the  pope,  and  pardon  and  license  of  the  king  to  put  it  in  use,  and  had  pos- 
session until  it  was  ousted  by  the  defendant,  and  he  said  that  lie  had  pomes- 
sion  by  the  presentment  of  the  king  before  the  plaintiff  had  possession  by 
the  provision,  and  that  was  held  to  be  a  good  issue^  for  (says  Brooke,  in 
abridging  the  case)  "  to  this  day,  if  a  benefice  is  void,  and  the  pope  shall 
make  provision  before  the  patron  has  presented^  the  provisee  shall  nave  it," 
altlunigh  the  king  was  patron  (Yecar^iookf  8  Men,  IV.,  21) ;  and  though  he 
adds  ihai  "it  was  permitted  for  a  long  time  by  usurpation,  until  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII. "  there  was  no  usurpation  allowed  to  the  papacy  in  that  age. 

10*  H 
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any  provision^  nnder  pain  of  life  and  member;  but  the 
further  consideration  of  this  matter  was  adjourned  till 
the  king  shoald  come  of  age* (a).     We  find  nothing  done 

(a)  To  enable  the  reader  to  understand  this  subject,  it  may  be  well  to  cite 
Borne  cases  from  the  Year-fiooks  in  the  reign  prenoue  to  the  statutes  of  pro- 
yisors,  in  order  to  see  the  grounds  on  which  they  were  supposed  to  rest. 
These  cases  show  that  the  crown  or  the  lay  patrons  could  daun  nothing  but 
patronage,  and  in  Yirtue  of  endowment  In  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign, 
ifi  quare  impedU  it  was  pleaded  that  William  the  Conqueror  had  granted  the 
church  to  be  annexed  to  a  prebend,  and  so  "  appropriate."  Herle,  J.,  said, 
"  How  show  you  Uie  appropriation  ?"  Pamell  (counsel)  said,  "At  that  time 
the  law  was,  that  the  king  could  give  a  church  to  hold  to  the  grantor's  own 
use.'*  Herle  J.,  "  If  the  law  was  so  then,  I  know  it  is  not  so  now."  Pamell 
urged,  **  The  charter  gives  the  church,  and  does  not  say  advowson."  But 
Herle  J.,  answered,  "That  when  a  man  would  grant  the  advowson  he  would 
use  the  word  'church;'"  and  added,  "The  king  has  granted — as  far  as  in 
him  lay — that  you  should  have  the  church  to  your  own  use;  but  it  does  not 
foUow  that  you  do  so  hold."  And  another  of  thejudges  said,  "The  king  by 
his  grant  could  not  appropriate  the  church."  Pamell  ux|^,  "  In  ancient 
times,  before  a  new  constitution  of  the  pope,  the  patron  of  a  church  could 
grant  tithes  in  his  pariflh  to  another  parish ;"  but  the  court  did  not  alter  its 
view  ( Year-Book,  7  Edw,  IIL,  3-8).  And  the  case  appears  to  show  that  the 
king  and  other  lay  patrons  had  only  right  of  presentation,  and  by  virtue  of 
endowment,  and  had  not  an  absolute  right  even  over  the  endowment;  and 
further,  that  the  papal  authority  was  recognized  by  the  law,  and  in  the  king's 
courts,  upon  this  very  subject^  and  even  as  to  the  temporalities,  to  prevent 
their  alienation.    Other  cases  lead  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  the  general 

Srinciple,  it  will  be  observed,  applied  equally,  as  regarded  the  crown,  to 
ishoprics  as  to  other  benefices  of  which  the  crown  might  be  patron.  In 
the  tenth  year  of  this  reign  there  was  a  case  of  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  —  re- 
latins  to  the  right  of  .patronage  belonging  to  a  bishopric;  it  was  said  that 
the  bishopric  was  a  thing  spiritual,  which  could  not  come  to  the  king,  though 
the  temporalities  of  the  see  might,  and  that  the  king  could  not  as  pope  give 
the  bishopric,  including  the  spiritualities ;  and  one  of  the  judges  saio,  "The 
spirituality  without  the  temporality  can  be  a  bishopric ;  but  if  the  tempo- 
rality be  joined  to  the  spirituality,  the  pope  cannot  give  the  temporalities^ 
except  at  the  will  of  the  king.  The  temporalities,  however,  may  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  king,  and  ^et  a  bishop  can  be  created"  ( Tear-Book,  10 
Edw,  IIL).  And  Lord  Coke  ates  this  case  to  show  that  tho^h  the  posses- 
sions of  a  see  are  taken  away,  it  may  remain  a  bishopric.  Tne  distinction 
drawn  is  clearly  defined  between  the  spirituality  over  which  the  pope  had 
power,  and  the  temporality  over  which,  and  over  which  alone,  the  king  or 
lay  patron  had  power,  and  only  power  of  presentation.  So  in  the  seven- 
teenth year  of  the  reign,  in  a  case  relating  to  the  deanery  of  York,  claimed 
by  the  king  against  the  archbishop,  it  was  said  by  one  of  thejudges  that  the 
king  was  sovereign  patron  of  the  bishopric,  and  in  ancient  times  the  king 
gave  the  bishopric ;  and  though  now  he  gives  leave  to  the  chapter  to  elect, 
yet  the  patronage  remains  in  him,  and  as  he  finds  the  thing  vacant  the 
presentment  is  for  him,  and  that  the  archbishop  had  the  right  of  examina- 
tion, etc  {Year-Bo<^  17  Edw.  III).  These  cases,  and  several  similar,  were 
before  the  statute  now  in  question,  and  their  result  appears  to  be  this,  that 
the  law  recognized  the  right  of  the  pope  to  confer  the  spirituality,  that  is, 
the  spiritoal  office ;  but  of  the  king  or  the  lay  patron  to  confer  the  tempo- 

^  Pari.  Bot.,  I  Edw.  lU.,  26. 
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on  this  subject  by  the  legislftture  till  the  25th  year  of  the 
king,  when  complaint  was  again  made  of  those  ^^who 
purchase  in  the  court  of  Rome  provisions  to  have  abbeys 
and  priories  in  England,  in  destruction  of  the  realm  and 
of  holy  religion."  To  remedy  this  it  was  then  enacted, 
by  a  cnapter  at  the  latter  end  of  the  statute  of  purveyors, 
Stat.  25  Edw.  III.,  st.  5,  c.  xxii,  that  whoever  purchased 
such  provisions  of  abbeys  or  priories,  both  himself,  his 
executors,  and  procurators,  who  sued  and  put  in  execution 
such  provisions,  should  be  out  of  the  king's  protection, 
and  be  treated  as  the  king's  enemies;  and  all  persons  who 
did  any  wrong  to  the  persons  or  property  of  such  pro- 
visors,  were  to  be  liable  to  no  action  for  the  same. 

In  this  manner  did  the  parliament  begin  with  these 
ecclesiastical  offenders:  but  it  did  not  stop  here;  for  in 
the  same  year  a  special  act  was  made,  entitled,  A  statute 
of  provisors  of  benefices,  25  Edward  III.,  st.  6,  and  again,  in 
the  very  next  parliament,  there  was  another  statute  of 
provisors  (a),  27  Edward  III.,  st.  1.    These  two  are  the 

ralitien.  And  the  precedents  were  according  to  this  view  of  the  law,  and  the 
popes  had  heen  in  the  habit  of  appointing  to  bishoprics,  with  a  request  to 
the  orown  to  confer  the  temporalities,  and  to  present  to  other  benefices,  by 
proYision,  as  it  was  called ;  and  instances  as  to  bishoprics  will  be  found  in 
Wharton's  An^ia  Sacrckt  and  as  to  other  benefices,  the  king  himself  had  re- 
cognized the  practice,  and  had  obtained  papal  presentations  ibr  their  own 
chaplains  (Byln.  Food^  ii.  551,  fol.  82).  At  the  same  time  there  was  a  dis- 
position to  press  the  claim  of  the  crown,  bj  yirtae  of  the  temporalities  to 
ccmfer  the  bishoprics ;  and  of  the  lay  patrons  in  like  manner  to  confer  the 
benefice.  And  it  was  now  sought  to  uphold  this  dUum  of  the  crown  and  lay 
patrons  by  means  of  legislation,  which,  however,  it  will  be  seen,  clearly  im- 
plied that  it  was  an  alteration  of  the  law.  In  1343,  however,  attempts  were 
made  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  this  right,  which^  it  was  plainly  implied, 
was  legal,  as  otherwise  it  could  have  been  resisted  in  the  king's  courts.  An 
act  was  passed  forbidding,  under  the  pain  of  forfeiture,  any  person  to  bring 
into  the  realm,  or  receive,  or  execute  any  provisions  or  reservations  which 
should  be  contrary  to  the  rights. of  the  king  or  his  subjects  (i.  «.,  their  rights 
of  patronage  or  presentation),  and  ordering  that  such  documents  might  be 
seized,  and  that  provisors  or  others  who,  in  consequence  of  them,  should  in- 
stitute actions  against  the  patrons  of  benefices  or  their  presentees,  should  be 
brought  before  the  king  to  receive  judgment  (Bat,  PaarL,  iL  144).  This  act, 
it  will  be  observed,  implies  most  plainly  that  these  papal  provisions  were 
l^al,  or  otherwise  they  would  have  been  held  null  and  void  in  the  king's 
courts  upon  writs  of  qttare  impedU,  and  hence  the  necessity  for  these  enact- 
ments. 

(a)  These  statutes  were  of  great  importance  with  reference  to  the  control 
of  the  crown  over  the  elections  of  bisnops  and  deans.  The  charter  of  King 
John  granted  to  the  church  freedom  of  election,  not  de  novo^  or  as  a  conces- 
sion of  a  new  right,  but  as  a  confirmation  of  an  ancient  right  The  precise 
terms  are  aa  foUowa :  **  Ut  de  cetero  in  universis  et  singuliB  ecclesiifl  et  mon* 
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statutes  of  provisorB  mostly  referred  to  on  this  subject, 
and  prescribe  the  whole  method  of  proceeding  against 
such  offenders,  and  others  of  the  like  sort. 

asteriis,  cathedralibns,  et  conventaalibas,  totius  regni  Dostri  AAglise,  libers 
sint  imperpetuum  electiones  qnorumcunque  prselatorum  m^joram  et  minoram 
8aly&  nobis  et  heredibus  nostriB  cnstodia  eodeBiarum,  et  monasteriornm  va- 
cantum,  qa»  ad  nos  pertinent  Promittimus  etiam  quod  non  impediemoi 
nee  impediri  pemiittemua  vel  faciemns  per  noetros,  nee  procarabimas,  quin 
in  singulisy  et  universis  eoclesiis,  et  monasteriis  memoratis,  postquam  voca- 
▼erant  prnlatum^  quemcanque  voluerint  libere  sibi  prseficiant  electores  pas- 
torem  petita  tamen  pritu  a  nobis  et  hseredibus  nostris  licentia  eligendi,  qnam 
non  negabimns  nee  difieremus;  et  si  forte  (quod  obsit)  dene^^^aremus  yet  dif- 
feremus^  procedant  nihilominus  electores  ad  dectionem,  canonicam  faciendam, 
et  similiter  post  oelebratam  electionem  noster  recjuiratur  oswiuim,  quam  non 
denegabimuB,  nisi  aliqoid  rationabile  proposuenmusy  et  legitime  probaveri* 
mns,  propter,  quod  non  debeamus  consentire."  It  was  afterwards  said  that, 
prior  to  the  charter,  the  bishoprics  were  mere  donatives  of  the  crown,  which, 
nowever,  is  directly  opposed  to  the  language  of  the  previous  charters.  No 
doubt  the  statutes  of  provisors  of  benefices  and  the  statutes  of  prcemumref 
went  a  Ions  waj  towards  establishing  the  pretensions  set  up  by  the  crown  in 
the  time  of  Henry  II.,  and  contain^  the  whole  principle  of  the  royal  su- 
premacy. With  regard  to  the  deaneries,  they  were  all  (except  the  last,  that 
of  £zeter)  founded  prior  to  the  Great  Charter,  which  granted  to  chapters 
that  they  should  have  the  election.  "  Quommcunque  pnelatorum  majorum 
et  minomm;"  and  the  charter  to  Exeter,  in  accordance  with  the  Great 
Charter,  granted  ''Ut  in  Exooienai  ecclesia  temporibus  nostris  et  in  per- 
petuum  canonioe  a  capitnlo  unus  de  caoonicis  eligatnr  decanus  et  solemp- 
niter  instituatur ;"  and  this  was  stated  to  have  been  **  ad  imitationem  aliarum 
cathedralium,  eodesiarum  ordinatarum."  The  statutes  of  provisors  (25  Ed- 
ward III.,  8. 3]  and  of  proBmitmre  (Edward  III.  and  Rich.  II.)  went  a  long  way 
towards  establishing  tne  claims  set  up  by  the  crown  to  the  absolute  appoint- 
ment of  bishops  and  of  deans,  although  the  statute  25  Edward  III.,  st.  6,  in 
theory  and  in  terms,  directed  that  the  election  of  archbishops,  bishops,  and 
all  other  dignities,  etc.  shall  hold  from  henceforth,  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  were  granted  by  tiie  king's  proeenitors  and  the  ancestors  of  other  lordsL 
founders  of  the  said  dignities;  but  uie  m/hteoy^enl  statutes  of  pronmcntre  still 
secured  to  the  sovereign  all  the  real  practical  power  of  excluding  the  inter- 
position of  the  see  of  Bome  in  protection  of  freedom  of  election.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  IIL  a  case  occurred  as  to  the  right  of  the  crown  to  <H)ntrol 
the  elections  of  deans.  It  was  a  case  of  qwure  impedii  by  the  crown  with  re* 
gard  to  the  deanery  of  York ;  and  the  dean  pleaded  the  right  of  the  chapter 
to  elect  to  the  deanery,  freely  and  without  the  leave  or  license  of  the  crown 
(17  Edw,  in^  c.  xl.,  fol.  17).  The  case  is  cited,  with  others  in  the  abridff- 
ments,  as  proving  that  gitare  impedii  lies  of  a  deanery  by  the  king,  althouga 
it  be  elective  by  others ;  and  cases  are  collected,  whence  it  appears  that  the 
remedy  was  given  to  the  person  who  had  the  nomination,  although  he  had 
not  the  presentment  (18  Edm,  IIL,  f.  15 ;  Bro,  Abr,y  Quart  impedU;  Fiti.,  NaL 
Brev,,  QuareimpedU;  32).  On  the  whole,  the  practical  effect  of  these  stat- 
utes was  to  give  the  crown  the  control  over  the  elections  of  bishops  and  deana 
whenever  it  chose  to  assert  the  power.  Lord  Coke  professed  to  consider  that 
the  right  of  the  crown  with  respect  to  the  ancient  deaneries,  was  the  same  as 
with  respect  to  the  bishoprics :  and  he  stated  that  in  the  old  deaneries,  the 
election  was  by  the  chapter,  under  a  otmg^  dUire  from  the  crown ;  and  Mr. 
Hargreaves  ibUows  that  view  in  his  note  to  the  passage  (Cb.  LiU^  95). 
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The  first  of  these  statutes  opens  with  a  long  preamble 
\       setting  forth  the  grounds  upon  which  such  restrictions 

He  appears  to  have  supposed  that  the  right  of  free  election  of  prelates  was 
conferred  or  created,  for  the  first  time,  by  the  charter  of  John,  and  that  the 
passage  in  the  charter,  "pradaiorum  mifionim/'  referred  to  tne  deans ;  bat 
in  both  these  views  he  appears  to  have  been  in  error,  for  beyond  a 
doubt,  as  10  shown  by  the  Le^  ffewriei  IHmi  and  the  earlier  char- 
ters, wherein  it  plainly  appears,  that  free  election  was  the  ancient 
right  of  the  chnich,  which  had  been  infringed  upon  by  the  Norman 
Bovereigns,  and  was  restored  and  confirmed  to  it  by  the  Great  Charter ;  and 
moreover,  the  term  ^*  minor  prekUeBf"  would  appear  to  have  referred  rather 
to  abbots  than  deans — t.  «.,  to  abbots  not  mitred.  At  all  events,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  throughout  this  and  the  following  reisns,  elections  to  bish- 
oprics and  deaneries  went  on  as  ordinarilv,  in  canonical  form,  and  that  ques- 
tions which  arose  thereon  were  referred  to  Bome,  by  way  of  appeal.  On 
election  of  a  bishop  by  the  archbiBhopj  confirmation  was  requirea ;  and  if  it 
was  refosed  for  any  cause,  the  validity  of  that  cause  was  referred  to  the 
pope,  just  asj  on  rejection  of  a  priest  presented  to  a  bishop,  the  matter  went 
to  the  archbishop  and  the  pope  by  appeaL  In  such  cases,  it  is  obvious,  the 
matter  was  purely  spiritual  in  its  nature ;  and  before  these  statutes  and  after- 
wards, they  equally  went  to  Bome  by  appeal.  Numerous  instances  will  be 
foond  in  Wharton's  Auglia Sacra,  As  the  statutes  were  directed  onlv  against 
matters  not  spiritual^  not  properly  referrable  to  Bome  by  appeal,  there  was . 
nothing  in  them  to  interfere  with  such  appeals  as  related  to  matters  purely 
BpirituaL  That  appeal  lay  to  Bome  on  matters  spiritual  is  shown  by  these 
▼ery  statutes  themselves,  which  purported  to  restrain  appeals  upon  matters 
not  purely  spiritual,  but  rather  ecclesiastical,  and  relating  to  matters  mixed 
with  temporalities,  or  on  which  the  canon  law  contravened  statute  or 
common  law — as,  for  instance,  with  reference  to  marriaee  and  legitimacy; 
as  to  which,  under  the  canon  law,  marriage  legitimated  the  issue  already 
bom,  whereas,  b^  the  statute  of  Merton,  tne  contrary  was  declared  to  bie 
law;  and  hence,  m  the  reign  of  Henrv  III.,  the  king  prohibited  an  appeal 
to  Bome  in  a  case  where  the  archbishop  had  been  required  to  certify  the 
legidma^  of  the  plaintiff  in  an  assize  of  mort  d'ancestor  (Hot,  Chan,,  p. 
6^ ;  8  Henry  III,),  The  reason  was,  that  the  legitimacy  miffht  depend  on 
the  e£kct  of  marriage ;  and  on  that  ground  the  canon  law  and  the  common 
*  law  were  at  variants ;  and  the  title  to  land  depended  upon  legal  legitimacy. 
So  the  scope  of  the  statutes  was  to  prohibit  and  prevent  appeals  to  Bome 
upon  matters  which  involved  temporal  rights,  as  presentations  to  benefices, 
or  the  like — the  law  regarding  aavowsons  as  temporal  pro[)erty ;  but  when 
the  matter  was  in  its  nature  purely  spiritual,  and  was  not  mixed,  as  the  law 
said,  with  temporality,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  appeals  to  Bome  were 
recognised  andallowea.  The  statutes  to  restrain  them  showed  this;  for,  if 
such  appeals  were  not  allowed  bv  law,  then  the  courts  would  simply  ignore 
them,  and  they  would  be  idle  nullities.  It  was  because  they  were  legal,  and 
therefore  the  courts  would  recognise  them,  unless  nrevented  by  statute,  that 
statutes  were  passed  to  prevent  them.  Prior  to  tnis  reign,  however,  there 
were  no  statutes  to  prevent  appeals  upon  matters  purely  spiritual.  And  as 
the  ecdesiastical  courts  in  this  country  were  restramed  whenever  their  juris- 
diction would  dash  with  that  of  the  courts  of  law,  it  followed  that  appeals 
to  Bome  mig^t,  as  a  eeneral  rule,  be  safely  allowed  in  cases  from  the  eccle- 
■astical  courts  of  this  country  ( Year-Booh,  20  Henry  VI,,  25).  Thus  the 
law  stood  after  these  statutes.  Tlius,  where  a  ngntficamt  issued  out  of  chan* 
eery  to  enforce  the  sentence  of  an  inferior  ecclesiastical  court,  an  appeal  to 
Bome^  duly  certified  by  the  king  in  chancery,  entitled  the  party  to  a  si9)er- 
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were  to  be  justified,  and  tbe  present  necessity  there  was 
for  making  them.  This  preamble,  together  with  the  en- 
acting  part  of  the  statute,  gives  a  perfect  idea  what  pro- 
vision and  provisors  were ;  for  whicn  reason  we  shall  state 
the  substance  of  it,  preferring  this  to  any  other  account 
of  these  two  words  that  might  be  extracted  from  writers 
of  a  later  date,  however  learned  or  accurate ;  this  being 
the  method  that  has  been  adhered  to  through  the  whole 
of  this  History,  to  pursue  the  language  of  our  statutes 
and  law-books  as  the  best  guides  in  matters  wholly  of  a 
legal  nature,  without  recurring  to  the  aid  of  modern 
writers,  except  on  some  very  few  and  very  particular  oc- 
casions. 

The  preamble  recites,  that  it  had  been  shown  to  the 
parliament  of  Carlisle,  85  Edw.  L,  that  the  Church  of 
Enffland  was  founded  hj  the  kings  and  nobles  of  the 
realm,  for  their  instruction  and  that  of  the  people,  and 
also  for  keeping  up  hospitality,  and  alms,  and  other  works 
of  charity  in  places  where  churches  were  founded;  for 
which  purposes,  sees  and  rents  to  a  great  amount  had 
been  appropriated  by  the  said  founders  to  the  prelates 
and  other  beneficed  persons,  from  which  resulted  that 
right  of  collation  and  presentation  claimed  by  the  king 
and  his  nobles ;  and  that  the  higher  orders  of  such  clergv 
constituted  a  considerable  part  of  the  king's  great  council, 
to  advise  him  in  national  afiairs.  This  being  the  nature 
and  cpndition  of  the  national  church  establishment,  it 
was  considered  as  a  ^reat  grievance  that  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  accroaching  to  himself  the  seigniories  of  such  pos- 
sessions and  benefices,  did  grant  the  same  benefices  to 
aliens,  who  never  dwelt  in  England ;  to  cardinals,  who, 
by  the  rule  of  their  order,  never  could  dwell  here ;  and 
to  others,  as  well  aliens  as  denizens,  as  if  he  was  patron, 
and  had  the  advowson  of  such  dignities  and  benefices, 

sedeaa  ( Year^Bookf  20  Henry  VI.,  25).  So  stood  the  law  long  after  these 
statutei^  only  that  appeals  to  Borne  as  to  episcopal  elections,  or  from  the 
ecclesiastical  courts,  were  allowed.  But  the  effect  of  these  statutes  was  prao- 
ticailj  to  give  the  courts  of  law  power  to  determine  what  should  be  deemed 
spiritual  and  what  should  not ;  and  there  was  a  growing  tendency  to  restrict 
the  right  of  appeal;  and  thus  in  a  subsequent  reign  it  was  laid  down  thai 
the  scope  of  the  statutes  of  prsemunire  was  to  prevent  appeals  to  Borne,  even 
in  matters  spiritual  ( YeoT'^ookf  9  Edward  VL,  3) ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that^ 
in  a  still  later  reign,  such  a  construction  was  placed  upon  these  statutes  aa 
made  them  the  engines  for  efiecting  an  entire  separation  from  Borne. 
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central^  to  the  known  law  of  the  kingdom ;  so  that,  in  a 
short  time,  if  the  bishop  of  Rome  went  on  in  that  man- 
ner, there  would  scarcely  be  a  benefice  in  the  realm  that 
would  not  be  in  the  hands  of  aliens  or  denizens  by  virtue 
of  such  provisionSj  without  the  concurrence,  and  against 
the  will,  of  the  founders  and  patrons  of  the  advowsons,  to 
the  entire  destruction  of  all  tne  purposes  for  which  such 
ecclesiastical  establishments  were  made.  It  was  therefore 
at  that  time  adjudged,  in  full  parliament,  that  such  op- 
pressions should  not  be  suffered.  The  preamble  of  the 
statute  goes  on  and  recites,  that  in  the  present  parliament, 
25  Edw.  lU.,  a  further  complaint  was  made  on  the  sub- 
ject, namely,  that  the  above-mentioned  mischiefs  daily 
increased  more  than  ever,  and  that  now  of  late  the  bishop 
of  Rome  (a),  by  procurement  of  clerks  and  otherwise,  had 
reserved^  and  did  dailv  reserve,  to  his  collation,  generally 
and  specially,  as  well  archbishoprics,  bishoprics,  abbeys, 
and  priories,  as  all  other  dignities  and  other  benefices  of 
England,  which  were  of  the  advowson  of  people  of  holy 
church,  and  give  the  same  as  well  to  aliens  as  to  denizens, 
and  took  of  all  such  benefices  the  Jirst-fruits,  and  many 
other  profits,  so  that  ^reat  part  of  the  wealth  of  the 
country  was  expended  m  the  purchase  of  such  livings ; 
and  many  clerks  who  had  been  presented  by  their  lawful 
patrons,  and  had  holden  their  benefices  for  a  long  time 
peaceably,  were  put  out.  To  remedy  all  these  mischiefs, 
and  in  pursuance  of  the  opinion  of  the  parliament  in  the 
85th  year  of  Edward  I.,  it  was  now  enacted  as  follows : 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  enacted,  that  all  elections  to 
church  preferments  that  were  elective  should  be  free,  as 
in  times  past,  and  that  all  persons  collated  and  presented 
should  enjoy  the  same  freely,  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  infeoffed  by  their  donors ;  secondlv,  in  case  any  reser* 
vcdion^  collation,  or  provision  was  made  by  the  see  of  Rome, 
of  any  church  benefice,  in  disturbance  of  such  free  elec- 
tion, collation,  or  presentation,  then,  for  that  time,  the 
king  was  to  have  the  collation  to  such  archbishoprics  and 
other  dignities  as  were  elective,  and  of  his  advowson,  in 

(a)  The  words  are,  "noctre  sanct  pere  le  Pape,"  which  Coke,  whom  oar 
mathor  follows,  tranalatefi,  ''the  bishop  of  Rome/'  The  langaage  of  the 
oourts  of  law:  however,  at  the  time  was  that  of  the  statute,  "our  holy  &ther 
the  Pope  "  (  Year-Book^  10  Edm.  III.).  And  oo  doubt  he  was  the  head  of  the 
Engliso  church. 
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the  Bame  manner  ae  his  progenitorB  enjoyed  it  before  free 
elections  were  granted  (a),  under  certain  forms  and  condi- 


it  h 


a]  It  will  be  observed  that  this  act  is  founded  apon  the  assumption  which, 
bas  been  seen,  had  been  set  up  in  the  courts  of  law  on  the  part  of  the 
crown,  that  originallv  the  crown  had  the  absolute  right  of  appointment  by 
virtue  of  the  right  oi  patronage  arising  from  endowment,  and  not  the  mere 
right  of  presentation,  and  that  it  was  a  concession  to  allow  of  canonical  elec- 
tion, a  supposition  opposed  to  all  the  charters,  which  uniformly  admitted 
that  to  be  the  ancient  right  of  the  church.  However,  upon  that  assumption 
the  statute  is  framed,  and,  by  analog,  the  same  assumption  appears  to  be 
applied  in  the  case  of  all  other  benefices ;  and,  indeed,  the  papal  provisions 
were  mostly  complained  of  in  the  inferior  benefices,  which,  of  course,  were 
tax  more  numerous,  and  in  which  they  far  more  freauently  interfered  with 
rights  of  lay  patronage.  To  prevent  them  was  the  object  pf  this  statute,  the 
enactments  of  which,  it  will  be  observed,  plainly  imply  that  they  were  legal, 
and  that  the  statute  made  an  alteration  in  the  law — for  otherwise,  the  papal 
provisions  would  be  simply  set  at  nought  in  the  king's  courts  as  null  and 
void,  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  still  treated  as  valid  after  the  statute 
aa  before.  And  upon  carefully  inspecting  the  terms  of  the  statute,  it  will  be 
Been  that  they  plainly  imply  the  legality  of  the  provisions,  for  they  merely 
provide  that,  if  they  are  made,  the  king  shall  have  the  collation,  and  the 
provisors  be  punished ;  the  first  of  which  merely  gives  the  crown  a  power, 
at  its  option,  by  virtue  of  the  statutory  enactment,  of  disregarding  the  pro- 
visor  ;  and  tne  other,  merely  bv  virtue  of  a  statutory  enactment,  renders  the 
provisors  liable  to  penalties,  both  enactments  implying  that,  but  for  the 
statute,  the  provisions  would  take  effect,  and  the  subsequent  oases  in  the 
courts  show  this  clearly.  Many  years  aflberwards,  and  after  furUier  statutes 
against  provisors,  quare  impedU  was  brought  by  the  king  against  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury  for  a  prebend,  and  the  bishop  actuallv  pleaded  a  papal  provi- 
sion or  reservation.  '' '  We  say  that,  after  the  deatii  of  our  predecessor,  our 
holy  father  the  pope  reserved  to  himself  the  bishopric,  and  gave  it  to  us;  and 
afterwards,  before  we  were  consecrated,  the  king,  reciting  by  his  patent  that 
the  pope  had  presented  us  to  the  bishopric,  granted  to  us  the  temporalities.' 
And  the  counsel  for  the  crown  do  not  dispute,  but  adopt  this,  and  say,  *  You 
confess  that  the  pope  had  presented  you  to  the  bishopric,  by  which  your  other 
benefices  were  avoided.'  Upon  which  one  of  the  judges  said,  '  If  one  be 
elected  bishop,  his  benefices  are  not  void  until  he  is  consecrated,  and  if  the 
king  grant  him  the  temporalities  afterwards,  the  king  shall  not  have  the  pre- 
sentment.' The  counsel  for  the  crown  reply, '  True ;  but  then,  after  he  is 
elected,  he  has  to  be  confirmed  bv  the  pope,  and  the  pope  might  refuse  him.' 
To  which  the  judge  answers,  'When  the  pope  has  given  the  benefice  to  a 
bishop,  he  has  time  to  accept  or  not ;  when  he  is  consecrated,  he  cannot  re- 
fuse.' And  another  ^udge  says^  'When  he  is  confirmed  by  the  pope,  and  his 
temporalities  are  delivered  to  him  by  the  king,  he  has  all  that  a  bishop  should 
have,  for  he  has  both  spiritualities  and  temporalities,  and  then  his  benefices 
are  avoided'"  (Yeas^Book,  41  Edw.  III,).  Now,  here  the  remarkable  thing 
is,  that  the  court  and  the  king's  counsel  assumed  the  papal  reservation  to 
have  been  l^al  and  valid.  So  in  another  case  soon  after,  tn  quan  impedity 
it  was  plead^,  before  the  bishop  was  consecrated,  the  king  granted  to  him 
the  temporalities,  etc  To  which  it  was  replied,  that  he  was  bishop  of  the 
pope's  provision  {pur  la  purveyance  dd  pope)  long  before,  etc.  ( Year^book^  44 
£dto,  TIL),  So.  again,  it  seemed  to  be  admitted  that  the  statute  only  applied 
to  benefices  in  lay  patronage.  For  in  a  case  upon  the  statute  of  provisors, 
the  case  was,  that  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  had  leased  a  manor 
with  a  vicarage  (i.  e.,  the  advowson),  so  that  it  was  said  the  vicarage  became 
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tions ;  such  as,  to  demand  of  the  king  a  amgi  d^Uire^  and 
after  the  election  to  have  the  king's  assent,  which,  says 
the  act,  ought  to  be  the  form  observed  now ;  and  if  it  was 
deviated  from,  and  the  conditions  not  kept,  it  was  but 
reasonable,  continues  the  act,  that  the  thing  should  return 
to  its  first  nature.  In  like  manner,  if  it  was  of  any  house 
of  religion  of  the  king's  advowson,  the  king  was  to  have 
the  collation  for  that  time ;  and  so  also  of  any  church, 

1)rebend,  or  benefice,  of  the  advowson  of  any  person  of 
loly  church.  But  if  such  houses  of  religion  or  church 
benefices  belonged  to  the  advowson  of  any  lord,  or  other 
person,  then  the  collation,  in  the  above  cases,  was  to  fall 
to  him ;  and  if  such  patrons  did  not  present  within  half 
a  year  after  the  avoidance,  nor  the  bishop  by  lapse  within 
a  month  after  such  half-year,  then  the  presentation  was  to 
belong  to  the  kin^. 

It  was  enacted,  if  the  persons  presented  by  the  king  or 
any  of  the  before-mentioned  patrons  were  disturbeaby 
such  provisors^  that  such  provisors,  their  procurators,  ex- 

aevered  finom  the  cathedral  chnsch  and  of  lay  patronage,  and  that  the  de» 
feadant  had  sued  in  the  ooart  of  Borne  a  provisioft.  The  defendant's  counsel 
set  up,  that  it  was  a  thing  spiritnal ;  and  the  counsel  for  the  crown  argued 
that  the  yiearage  was  made  lay  patronage  by  reason  of  the  lease  and  the 
aeyerance  of  the  spirituality,  etc.  ( Year-Book,  44  Edw,  TIL).  So,  in  a  sub* 
sequent  reign,  even  after  several  other  statutes  on  the  same  subject,  it  was 
admitted  in  the  courts  of  law,  that  at  common  law  the  papal  authority  was 
mipreme,  as  that  of  sovereign  patron  of  the  church.  Thus,  in  a  case  where 
the  king  claimed  a  prebend  on  the  ground  of  its  vacation  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  its  occupant  to  a  see,  the  bishop  pleaded  "  that  our  holy  father  the 
pope  (Papoatle),  in  his  bull  declaring  that  he  should  be  bishop,  recited  also 
that  he  snonla  hold  his  other  benefices.''  To  this  the  counsel  for  the  crown 
demurred,  not  on  the  sround  that  the  bull  could  not  be  pleaded,  but  to  its 
eflect.  It  was  urged,  Uiat  it  could  not  have  the  effect  of  interfering  with  the 
king's  right ;  to  which  it  was  answered,  that  the  king's  right  only  accrued 
upon  the  vacation  of  the  benefice,  and  that  this  did  not,  by  reason  of  the 
papal  boll,  take  place.  The  suit  was  abandoned,  it  being  admitted  that  it 
could  not  be  sustained  at  common  law ;  and  then  a  suit  was  brought  upon 
this  statute,  and  again  the  papal  bull  was  pleaded,  and  no  question  was  raised 
as  to  its  lawfulness,  but  only  as  to  its  legal  operation  and  effect,  and  the 
legality  of  papal  provisions  was  recogniz^,  for  Thermn^,  J.,  said,  "  When 
the  pop9  (FajittUe)  makes  provision,  he  doen  it  as  sovereign  patron  of  holy 
church"  ( Year*Bookf  11  Men.  TV.,  fol.  2).  Judgment  was  given  against  the 
crown,  and  the  case  is  thus  stated  in  Brooke? s  Abridgment :  **  The  pope  had 
granted  to  one  that  he  should  be  bishop,  and  that  he  might  retain  his  other 
henefices,  and  held  not  within  the  statute  of  provisors,  for  the  statute  refers 
to  him  who  accepts  a  benefice  by  collation,  rettervation,  or  provision  of  Borne, 
and  it  is  not  either  of  these,  for  they  are  by  bolls  executory,  and  it  is  here 
matter  executed,"  and  the  case,  it  was  added,  cannot  be  taken  as  wiihin  the 
eqmty  of  the  act,  for  it  is  a  penal  statute. 

vol^hl — 11 
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ecutors,  and  notaries,  should  be  attached  by  their  bodies, 
and  brought  in  to  answer ;  and  if  convictea,  should  abide 
in  prison  without  bail  or  mainprise,  till  they  had  made 
fine  and  ransom  to  the  king,  at  his  will,  and  gree  to  the 
party  grieved ;  and  before  they  were  released,  they  were 
to  make  renunciation,  and  find  sufiicient  surety  not  to  do 
the  like  in  time  to  come,  nor  to  sue  any  process  by  them- 
selves, or  by  any  other,  at  the  court  of  Rome  or  elsewhere, 
on  account  of  such  imprisonment  or  renunciation,  or  other 
matter  relating  thereto.  In  case  such  provisors,  procura- 
tors, executors,  or  notaries  were  not  found,  the  exigent 
was  to  ran  ae^iaBt  them  by  due  process,  and  writs  were 
to  issue  to  take  their  bodies,  as  well  at  the  king's  suit  as 
at  that  of  the  party.  In  the  meantime,  the  king  was  to 
have  the  profits  of  such  benefices  so  occupied  by  provisors, 
except  abbeys,  priories,  and  other  houses  that  had  colleges 
or  convents  ;  and  in  such  houses  the  colleges  or  convents 
were  to  have  the  profits.  In  order  to  suppress  these  prac- 
tices as  soon  as  possible,  the  statute  was  to  relate  as  well 
to  such  collations  in  times  past  as  in  time  to  come. 

We  have  seen  that  these  provisors  were  to  find  security 
not  to  sue  process  fa  the  court  of  Rome  with  design  to 
invalidate  anv  of  the  regulations  of  the  last  act  against 
provision.  The  suing  in  the  court  of  Rome  was  another 
mischief  that  was  heavily  felt  at  this  time,  and  loudly 
complained  of,  not  only  as  a  personal  vexation  to  suitors, 
but  as  an  infringement  upon  the  law  of  the  country  and 
the  independence  of  the  nation.  To  restrain  these  appli- 
cations to  a  foreign  tribunal,  the  following  regulations 
were  made  bv  the  stat.  27  Edw.  III.,  st.  1,  c.  i.,  which  also 
is  called  in  the  statute-book  A  Statute  of  Provisors,  It  was 
ordained,  that  all  people  of  the  kind's  ligeance,  who 
should  draw  any  one  out  of  the  realm  m  plea,  the  cogni- 
zance whereof  belonged  to  the  king's  couit,  or  concerning 
things  whereof  judgment  had  been  given  in  the  king's 
court ;  or  who  sue(r(a)  in  another  court  to  defeat  or  im- 

(a)  One  of  the  principal  heads  of  offence  under  this  celebrated  statute  was 
the  attempting  to  enforce  papal  ^  provisions  or  presentations  contrary  to  the 
statutes  or  provisors  of  benenoes"  (vide  anU),    Thus,  an  attachment  upon  a 

f>rohibition  was  brought  by  the  king  and  an  incumbent  for  that  the  kins 
lad  presented  the  incumbent  to  a  benefice,  and  that  tne  defendant  haa 
brought  bulls  from  Borne  in  disturbance  of  it  (contra  formam  stahUt),  and  the 
defendant  confessed  it,  and  the  court  awarded  that  he  should  suffer  perpetual 
imprisonment  I  ( Year-Book,  21  Edw.  lU^  foL  40).    It  was  held  on  this  slat- 
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peach  the  judgments  given  in  the  king's  court,  should 
have  a  day,  containing  the  space  of  two  months,  by  wam^ 
inq  to  be  made  to  them,  in  the  place  where  the  . 
possessions  in  question  lay,  or  where  the^^  had 
lands  or  other  possessions,  by  the  sheriffs,  or  other  the 
king's  ministers,  to  appear  before  the  king  and  his  coun- 
cil, or  in  his  chancery,  or  before  the  king's  justices  in  the 
one  or  other  bench,  or  before  other  justices  deputed  for 
that  purpose,  to  answer  in  person  to  the  king  for  the  con- 
tempt ;  and  if  they  came  not  at  the  day,  then  that  they, 
their  procurators,  attorneys,  executors,  notaries,  and  main- 
tainers,  should  from  that  day  be  nut  out  of  the  king's 

Erotection,  their  lands,  goods,  and  cnattels  forfeited  to  the 
ing,  and  their  bodies  taken  and  imprisoned,  and  ran- 
somed at  the  king's  pleasure.  Thereupon  a  writ  was  to 
be  made  to  take  their  bodies,  and  to  seize  their  lands, 
goods,  and  possessions,  into  the  king's  hands ;  and  if  this 
writ  was  returned  noii  inventus^  they  were  to  be  put  in  ex- 
igent and  outlawed.  The  appearance  of  the  offender  anv 
time  before  the  outlawry  was  to  entitle  him  to  be  received, 
to  abide  the  judgment  of  the  court,  but  such  appearance 
was  not  to  save  the  forfeiture. 

The  subject  of  provisions,  and  citations  out  of  the  court 
of  Rome  was  taken  up  again,  some  few  years  after,  and  a 
new  course  was  delineated  for  restraining  practices  so 
detrimental  to  individuals,  and  to  the  country  at  large: 
this  was  by  stat.  38  Edw.  III.,  st.  2.  In  the  first  place, 
the  statutes  25  &  27  Edw.  III.  were  thereby  confirmed, 
except  only  that  prelates  and  lords  were  not  to  be  subject 

Qte,  that  if  a  clerk  saed  another  man  in  Ouria  Romano,  even  of  a  spiritnal 
matter,  when  he  could  have  a  remedy  in  the  realm,  in  the  oonrt  of  the  ordi- 
nary, it  was  within  the  statute  ( Year-Book,  9  Eiw.  TV.,  Z),  a  view  according 
to  which  appeals  to  Borne  were  abolished,  and  the  separation  from  Kome 
Tirtaally  accomplished  by  the  operation  ol  these  acts.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  said  that,  as  the  terms  of  the  statute  were  "in  curia  Bomana  vel  alibi, 
which  was  to  be  understood  of  the  court  of  the  bishop,  therefore,  if  a  man 
was  excommunicated  for  a  thing  which  appertained  to  the  common  law,  the 
case  was  within  the  statute,  and  the  penalties  of  premunire  incurred  ( Year-' 
Bookf  5  Edw.  IV.,  6).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  effect  of  these  stat- 
utes, if  carried  out^  would  have  little  left,  if  anything,  to  be  achieved  at  the 
Beformation.  There  can  be  as  little  doubt  that  they  were  departures  from 
the  common  law.  This  has  been  shown  alreadv  as  to  the  statute  of  pro- 
visors,  and  as  to  the  present  statute,  it  was  said  that  the  pnemunire  lav  not 
at  common  law  (Year-Book,  14  Hen.  IV.,  14 ;  9  Edw.  IV.,  2).  It  was  doubted, 
as  already  mentioned,  whether  even  a  spiritual  matter  could  be  carried  to 
Borne  after  these  statutes  {Ibid,). 
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to  the  arrest  or  imprisonment  which  had  been  ordained 
by  those  acts.  Further,  in  addition  to  those  two  acts,  it 
was  ordained,  that  persons  who  had  purchased  or  obtained, 
at  the  court  of  Rome,  citations  against  the  king  or  any 
of  his  subjects,  or  had  procured  deaneries,  archdeaconries, 
provisties,  and  other  dignities,  offices,  chapels,  or  benefices 
of  holy  church,  belonging  to  the  collation  or  gift  of  the 
king,  or  other  lay  patron  of  the  realm ;  and  also  persons 
who  obtained  churches,  chapels,  offices,  benefices,  pensions, 
or  rents,  amortised,  and  appropriated  to  churches,  cath- 
edral or  collegiate,  abbeys,  priories,  chauntries,  hospitals, 
or  other  poor-houses ;  and  also  all  maintainers  and  abet- 
tors of  such  persons,  and  those  suspected  of  such  pursuits, 
should  be  arrested  and  taken  by  the  sheriff  of  the  place, 
and  justices  in  their  sessions,  deputies,  bailiff's,  and  other 
the  king's  ministers,  by  good  and  sufficient  mainprise,  re- 
plevin, bail,  or  other  surety  (the  shortest  that  might  be), 
and  be  presented  to  the  king,  <yr  his  council,  there  to  re- 
main and  stand  to  right,  to  receive  what  the  law  would 
give  them ;  and  if  they  were  attainted  of  any  of  the  above 
matters,  they  were  to  suffer  the  penalties  oraained  by  stat. 
25  Edw.  III.  before  mentioned.^ 

If  a  person  suspected  of  any  of  the  above  offences  was 
not  within  the  realm,  or  could  not  be  attached,  he  was  to 
be  proceeded  against  according  to  stat.  27  Edw.  III.*  If 
any  person  attempted  anything  against  this  statute,  he 
was  to  be  brought  to  answer  in  the  above  manner,  and  if 
found  guilty,  was  to  be  out  of  the  king's  protection,  and 
punished  according  to  the  stat.  27  Edw.  III.  On  the  other 
hand,  all  persons  suing  maliciously  upon  this  statute  were 
to  be  punished  at  the  discretion  of  the  king  or  his  coun- 
cil. All  the  lords  and  commons  bound  themselves  to  see 
this  act  fully  executed.  Upon  the  stat.  27  Edw.  DDE.  was 
formed  a  writ  to  garnish,  or  warn  such  offenders  to  appear ; 
which  writ  was  in  after  times,  from  the  initial  word  of  it, 
called  a  prcemuneri,  or  rather  prcemurdrayjncias,  a  piece  of 
law  Latin  for  prcemoneri  facias,  etc. 

The  stat.  88  Edw.  in.,  st.  1,  c.  iv.,  may  be  reckoned 
among  the  laws  for  restraining  the  clergy  from  drawing 
money  out  of  the  kingdom  to  the  court  of  Rome.  It 
says,  that  whereas  many  people  were  bound  in  another 

^Ch.l.  «(3i.2. 
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court  out  of  the  realm  (namely,  that  of  Rome)  hy  instru- 
ments, and  in  other  manner, such^penal  bonds  in  the  third 
person  (which  form  was  peculiar  to  them)  should  be  void. 
To  return  to  the  Slst  year  of  the  king.  The  parliament 
had  been  frequently  solicited  to  make  some  regulation 
about  the  probate  of  wills,  a  matter  which  had  probnteof  wuis 
been  managed  by  bishops'  officers  at  their  "**  int«»n»c3r. 
pleasure,  without  much  regard  to  the  duties  of  their  trust, 
or  the  accommodation  of  uie  public;^  but  nothing  could 
be  obtain^  further  than  recommendations  to  the  bishops 
to  amend  and  correct  abuses  (a).  In  the  Slst  year,  it  was 
complained  that  the  ministers  of  bishops  and  other  ordi- 
naries took  grievous  and  outrageous  fines  for  the  probate 
of  testaments,  and  for  making  acquittances  thereof.  Upon 
this  a  statute  was  made,  stat.  81  Edw.  HE.,  st.  1,  c.  iv., 
ordaining,  that  as  the  king  had  charged  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  other  bishops  to  have  this  amended, 
if  they  neglected  so  to  do,  the  king  should  cause  his  jus- 
tices to  inquire  of  such  oppressions  and  extortions,  and 
determine  upon  them,  as'well  at  his  own  suit  as  at  that 
of  the  party  (b). 

(a)  B/  this  statute,  4  Edw.  III.»  c  vii.,  ezecutoni  are  enabled  to  brins 
actions  for  treepaases  to  the  estate  of  the  testator  during  his  lifetime;  ana 
administrators  have  always  been  held  to  be  within  the  equity  of  the  statute. 
Hence,  it  was  held  that  an  administrator  may  maintain  an  action  for  taking 
away  the  goods  of  an  intestate  after  his  death,  and  before  the  grant  of  letters 
of  administration  (  Tear-Book,  18  Hen,  VL,  fol.  22 ;  30  Hen.  VLy  fol.  8),  just 
as  an  administrator  or  executor  may  sue  ks  trespasses  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
deceased,  and  just  as  an  executor  may  sue  for  trespasses  to  the  goods  after 
the  death  and  before  the  probate  of  the  will,  although  it  was  endeavored  to 
contest  the  doctrine  on  the  ground  of  the  distinction,  that  the  executors 
derive  their  title  from  the  will,  and  the  administrators  from  the  letters  of 
administration.  In  the  18  Hen.  VL,  fol.  2^  Asooagfa,  C.  J^  said,  thai 
administrators  were  but  deputies  of  the  ordinary^  and  derived  their  title 
from  him,  and  had  the  occupancy  of  the  goods  in  ms  right.  But  in  36  Hen. 
VL,  foL  8,  Prisot^  G.  J.,  saic^  the  administrator  shall  have  action  of  goods 
carried  away  before  administration,  because  it  is  an  administration  from  the 
time  of  the  death. 

(6)  "Gum  poet  mortem  alicujus  decedentis  intestati  et  obligati  aliquibus  in 
debito,  bona  deveniant  ad  orainarium  disponendum,  obligetur,  de  cetero 
ordinarios  ad  respondendum  de  debitis  eodem  modo  quo  executores  re- 
spondere  teneantur."  Goke  says  this  was  an  affirmance  of  the  common  law, 
b^  which  he  means,  the  obligation  to  pay  the  debts ;  but  the  action  was 
given  by  the  statute,  as  the  31  £dw.  UI.,  o.  xL,  gave  the  action  a^nst  the 
administrator.  The  notion  that  the  common  law  gave  the  ordmary  the 
goods  of  the  decewed  to  apply  in  pious  uses,  without  any  obligation  to  pay 
the  debts^  is  quite  anfounded ;  and  Goke,  on  the  oontraiy,  says  that  the  law 

1  ParL  Boll.,  21  Edw.  IIL,  51. 
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If  a  man  died  intestate,  we  have  seen  that  the  chattels 
went  to  the  ordinary,  who  disposed  of  them  as  he  pleased 
for  the  good  of  the  deceased  person's  soul ;  but  it  was  pre- 
sumed tne  ordinary  would  answer  all  debts  and  demands 
upon  such  effects,  to  which  he  was  also  bound  by  the  statute 
of  Westm.  2}  However,  as  the  law  now  stood,  the  rela- 
tions, as  it  should  seem,  were  entitled  to  nothing,  at  least 
in  the  dead  man's  part,  whatever  claim  thev  might  be 
thought  to  have  in  the  other  two-thirds  (a).  But  this  was 
put  upon  another  footing  by  stat.  81  Edw.  III.,  st.  2,  c.  xi., 

gave  the  ordinarj  the  goods  to  be  weU  administered,  i  €.,  as  he  faimaelf  sayR, 
according  to  the  canon  law,  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  deceased  in  the  first 
in.>:tance,  whatever  might  be  done  with  the  residue  ^2  Itut.,  397).  And  from 
Bracton,  who  wrote  long  before  the  stat  Westm.  1,  it  is  clear  that  the  juris- 
diction as  to  debts  of  deceased  persons  was  in  the  king's  ooarts,  however 
it  might  be  as  to  legacies  or  bequests,  which  would  be  bj  the  testament, 
and  BO  in  testamentary  course,  whereas  debts  are  precedent  to  the  death  or 
testament. 

(a)  This  was  an  error  of  the  author's,  and  it  has  been  already  shown  that 
he  completely  misunderstood  this  subject,  through  not  observing  that, 
according  either  to  canon  law  or  common  law,  the  distribution  of  assets 
could  not  commence  until  the  claims  of  creditors  were  satisfied,  so  that  the 
church  could  have  no  interest  until  then.  The  scope  of  this  statute  was 
altogether  different  ^om  what  the  author  supposed.  It  was  to  enable  the 
church  and  the  relatives  to  get  at  the  assets.  The  jurisdiction  to  recover  the 
debts  and  assets  of  the  deceased  was,  and  always  has  been,  in  the  king's 
courts,  and  as  there  was  an  inconvenience  in,  and  indeed  at  canon  law  an 
incapacity  for,  suits  by  or  against  the  ordinary,  it  was  provided  that  execu- 
tors, where  they  were  appointed,  and  when  not  appointed,  that  adminis- 
trators should  be  appointed  to  sue  and  be  sued ;  to  sue  the  debtors,  and  be 
sued  for  the  debts  of  the  deceased.  That  is  to  say,  the  obiect  was  to  enable 
the  next  of  kin  to  recover  the  debts  due  to  the  aeoeased,  and  realize  the 
assets.  This  is  the  true  scope  of  the  statute  31  Edward  III.,  11,  which  is 
utterly  misrepresented  by  Blackstone  (2  Cbmm.,  c  vii.),  and  most  legal 
writers  on  this  subject  Coke  points  out  that  though  the  onlinary  was  bound 
to  pay  the  debts,  he  could  not  recover  the  assets  (2  ihst,  398),  from 
which  of  course  it  followed  that  when,  by  the  statute  Westm.  2,  an  action 
was  given  against  the  ordinary,  some  provision  should  be  made  for  actions 
by  or  under  the  direction  of  the  ordinary.  Hence  the  statute  31  Edw.  III., 
ll,  which  ran  thus:  — '^ In  case  a  man  dieth  intestate,  the  ordinary  shall 
depute  the  next  of  kin,  etc,  to  administer  the  goods,  which  deputies  shall 
have  an  action  to  recover,  as  executors,  debts  due  to  the  intestate,  for  to 
administer  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased  (i, «.,  first  paying  his  debts,  which 
above  all  things  was  deemed  for  the  good  of  his  soul),  and  shall  answer  also 
in  the  king's  court  to  others  to  whom  the  said  person  was  bound,  in  the  same 
manner  as  executors  shall  answer;  and  they  shall  be  accountable  to  the 
ordinaries  aa  executors  be  in  the  case  of  testament,  omitting  this  last  clause, 
and  taking  no  notice  of  the  clause  as  to  administration  for  the  good  of  the 
souL"  Blackstone  represents  that  the  ordinary  at  canon  law  did  not  pav 
the  debts,  and  that  this  statute  was  putssed  to  supersede  him,  whereas  it  is 
plain  it  was  rather  to  aid  and  assist  him. 

^  VkU  voL  iLy  c.  x. 
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wbich  ordains  and  declares,  that  where  a  person  dies  in- 
testate, the  ordinary  shall  depute  the  next  and  most  lairful 
friends  *  of  the  intestate  to  administer  his  goods.  In  order 
to  sive  the  fall  effect  to  this  trust,  the  statute  ordains,  that 
such  deputies  shall  have  an  action  to  demand  and  recover 
as  executors  the  debts  due  to  the  intestate,  in  the  kin&^'s 
court,  to  administer  and  dispend  them  for  the  soul  of  the 
dead ;  the  pretence  under  which  they  had  in  former  times 
been  claimed  by  the  ordinary.*  These  deputies  were  to 
answer  also  in  the  kind's  court  to  persons  to  whom  the 
said  dead  person  was  hUden  and  bound  (that  is,  in  obliga- 
tions) in  the  same  manner  as  executors  should  ;  and  fur- 
ther, they  were,  like  executors,  to  be  accountable  to  the 
ordinaries.  From  this  it  seems,  that  the  next  friends  of 
the  deceased  were  to  act  merely  as  deputies  to  the  ordinary, 
who  was  finally,  as  before,  to  have  a  sort  of  resulting 
trust  in  the  overplus,  besides  the  election  and  patronage 
of  delegating  the  administration  to  such  of  the  next 
friends  as  he  pleased. 

The  next  parliamentary  regulation  relating  to  the  clergy 
was  stat.  86  Edw.  III.,  st.  1,  c.  viii.,  which  was  occasioned 
by  the  late  plague,  which  had  depopulated  the  church  as 
well  as  the  laity.  The  priests  having  from  thence  taken 
occasion  to  make  high  demands  for  tneir  service,  certain 
limits  were  fixed  by  statute  on  the  attendance  of  parish 
and  other  priests.  The  next  was  in  matter  of  tithes.  The 
clergy  had  claimed  tithe  of  wood  of  the  age  of  twenty 
years  or  more,  when  felled  for  ship-building  or  other  uses, 
under  the  name  of  sylva  ccedaa.  Complaint  of  this  had 
often  been  made  to  the  parliament.'  It  was  declared,  by 
Btat.  45  Edw.  in.,  c.  iii.,  that  a  prohibition  and  attachment 
should  lie  in  such  case.  Respecting  prohibitions  in  gen- 
eral, it  was  ordained  by  stat.  50  Edw.  III.,  c.  iv.,  that  where 
a  eonsidtation  was  once  duly  granted  upon  a  prohibition 
made  to  a  judge  of  holy  church,  the  judge  might  proceed 
in  the  cause  by  virtue  of  that  consultation,  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  prohibition,  provided  the  matter  of  the  libel 
of  the  said  cause  was  not  engrossed,  enlarged,  or  other- 
wise changed. 

In  the  same  parliament  a  new  sanction  was  given  to  the 
privilege  of  person  claimed  by  clerks.     It  was  complained, 

^  De phu proehemM,  eipltu  Urialx  ami$.       *  Gott.  AbrL,  21  Kdw.  III.,  48. 
'  Viae  vol.  ii.,  c.  z. 
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that  divers  priests,  bearing  the  sweet  body  of  owr  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  to  sick  people^  with  their  clerks,  and  other  people 
of  holy  church,  while  they  attended  divine  service  in 
churches  and  churchyards,  and  other  places  dedicated  to 
God,  were  often  arrested ;  which,  says  the  statute,  was  an 
offence  to  God,  and  a  disturbance  of  divine  service:  it 
was  therefore  enacted,  by  ch.  v.  of  this  statute,  that  the 
same  should  not  be  done  in  future.  This  is  the  last  provi- 
sion concerning  the  clergy  in  this  reign. 

The  great  plague,  whicn  was  just  mentioned,  gave  origin 
TbeBtotntesof  to  tuc  first  statute  of  laborers,  which  is  the 

laborers,  ncxt  subjcct  that  comes  under  consideration. 
This  public  calamity  having  thinned  the  lower  class  of 
people,  servants  and  laborers  took  thence  occasion  to  de- 
mand very  extravagant  wages ;  and,  rather  than  submit  to 
work  upon  reasonable  terms,  they  became  vagabonds  and 
idle  beggars  (a).  It  was  found  necessary  to  take  some 
compulsory  method,  in  order  to  reduce  this  rank  of  people 
to  subordination ;  an  ordinance  was  therefore  made  bv  the 
king  and  council,  to  whom  it  was  thought  properly  to 
belong,  as  an  article  of  police  and  internal  regulation, 
especially  as  the  parliament  were  prevented  from  sitting 
by  the  violence  of  the  plague.  This  ordinance  was  after- 
wards by  Stat.  8  Rich.  II.,  st.  1,  c.  viii.,  made  an  act  of 
parliament,  and  constitutes  stat.  28  Edw.  HI.  The  con- 
tents of  this  act  are  well  worthy  of  notice,  as  they  are 
the  first  provisions  of  the  sort,  and  they  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  that  system  of  government  to  which  this  part  of 
the  community  were  subjected  for  many  years  after. 

In  the  fi.rst  place,  it  was  ordained,  that  every  man  and 
woman,  of  whatsoeVer  condition,  free  or  bond,  being  of 
able  body  and  within  the  age  of  threescore  years,  not 
being  engaged  in  merchandise,  and  not  exercising  any 

(a)  And  no  doabt  their  number  was  largely  augmented  by  the  ffradaal 
emancipation  of  the  villein^  which,  as  already  observed  in  an  earlier  oiapter, 
had  been  proceeding  ever  sinoe  the  Conquest  In  this  reign  villenage  still 
existed  and  was  recognized.  Thusy  in  an  action  for  fidse  imprisonment,  the 
defendant  might  plead  that  the  plaintiff  was  his  villein,  regardatU  to  his 
manor ;  and  such  a  plea  was  pleaded,  but  it  failed  in  proof,  and  the  defend- 
ant had  to  pay  100  marks  as  damages,  an  enormous  sum  in  those  days,  a 
mark  being  ISs.  4d.,  and  every  Rhilling  being  worth  at  least  £4  at  our  day, 
so  that  the  sum  was  eqaivalent  to  £5000  in  our  time.  It  may  be  easily  im- 
agined that  it  would  be  a  perilous  thing  to  set  up  a  claim  of  villenage :  and 
vet  many  vagabond  persons  would  be  known  to  be  villein^  who  probably 
nad  run  away  from  their  lords^  and  who  could  not  be  followed  and  reooTereo. 
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craft ;  neither  having  of  his  own  whereof  he  might  live, 
nor  land  of  his  own  where  he  might  employ  himself  in 
tillage,  nor  bein^  in  the  service  to  any  one ;  every  person 
of  such  description,  if  required  to  serve  in  a  station  that 
suited  his  condition,  was  to  be  bound  to  sefve,  when  so 
required,  for  the  wages  and  upon  the  terms  that  were  usual 
in  the  five  or  six  years  preceding  the  20th  year  of  the 
king ;  and  any  person  so  refusing,  upon  his  refusal  being 
proved  by  two  true  men  before  the  sheriff  or  the  king? 
bailiffs,  or  the  constables  of  the  town,  was  to  be  taken  to 
the  next  gaol,  there  to  be  detained  till  he  found  surety  for 
so  serving.*  Any  workman  or  servant  departing  from  his 
service  before  the  time  agreed  for,  was  to  be  imprisoned, 
and  also  those  who  received  or  retained  such  servant.' 
All  persons  paying  or  receiving,  or  demanding  more  than 
the  above  wages,  were  to  forfeit  double  the  sum;'  and 
lords  of  manors  so  doing,  to  forfeit  treble.*  Moreover, 
any  artificer  or  workman  refusing  to  work  for  the  prices 
usual  at  the  above-mentioned  periods,  were  to  be  commit- 
ted to  the  next  gaol.^ 

In  aid  of  this  process  for  the  regulation  of  the  poor,  it 
was  also  enacted,  that  provisions  should  be  sold  at  a  rea- 
sonable price,  having  respect  to  the  price  they  bore  in  the 
places  next  adjoining;  and  any  person  selling  for  more, 
was  to  forfeit  to  the  p^rty  damnified  double  the  price 
taken.  Mayors  and  bailiffs  of  cities  and  boroughs  were 
to  have  authority  to  inquire  of  such  offences ;  and  if  they 
neglected  to  act,  and  were  convicted  thereof  before  the 
king's  justices,  they  were  to  forfeit  treble  the  price  to  the 
party  damnified,  and  to  be  fined  to  the  king.^    Again,  to 

{)revent  the  poor  from  being  encouraged  to  take  to  an  idle 
ife,  in  preference  to  working  at  some  trade,  it  was  or- 
dained, that  none,  under  pain  of  imprisonment,  should 
give  to  such  as  could  labor  anything  m  the  way  of  alms 
or  charity,  nor  in  any  manner  favor  them.^  Because  it 
was  found  that  people  would  not  sue  for  the  forfeiture 
against  servants  and  workmen  taking  more  than  the 
above-mentioned  wages,  it  was  afterwards  ordained,  that 
such  forfeiture  should  be  assessed  by  the  king's  officers, 
to  go  in  alleviation  of  so  much  of  the  dismes  or  quinzimes 
to  be  levied  on  the  township.® 

»Ch.l.      *Gh.2.      »Ch.3.      *Ch.4.      »Ch.6.      •Ch.6.      »Ch.7. 
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In  the  25th  year  of  the  king,  the  commons  complained 
in  parliament  that  the  above  ordinance  was  not  observed ; 
wherefore  a  statute  was  made,  ordaining  further  regula- 
tions on  the  subject  (a).     It  was  enacted*  that  carters, 

(a)  In  a  case  in  Year^Book,  47  Edw.  IIL,  foL  4,  jp.  13,  which  was  on  the 
statute  of  laborers,  against  a  servant  for  departing  within  the  term  for  which 
he  was  retained,  the  plea  was,  **  We  were  never  in  jour  service."  Finchden 
said  this,  which  was  agreed  to  hj  the  whole  court:  ''At  common  law,  before 
the  statute,  if  a  man  took  mj  servant  out  of  m^  service.  I  should  have  writ 
of  trespass ;  now  the  statute  was  made  for  this  miBchief^  that  if  he  never 
comes  into  my  service  after  he  has  made  covenant  serve  roe,  but  elojnes  him- 
self away  from  me,  I  shall  have  such  writ,  and  suggest  that  he  was  retained 
in  my  service  and  departed,  wherefore  it  is  necessary  to  traverse  the  retainer, 
which  was  accordingly  done,  and  so  issue  ad  pcUriamJ*  So  in  a  case  in  the 
Year-Book,  11  Hen.  IV^  Mich.,  fol.  33,  p.  46,  it  was  held  that  at  common 
law  an  action  lay  where  the  defendant  haa  caused  and  procured  the  servant's 
departure  from  his  service.  The  statute  was  always  neld  to  apply  only  to 
those  who  worked  with  their  hands.  In  Year-Book,  60  Edw.  III.,  foL  13,  p. 
340,  case -in  which  the  parson  of  B.  sued  F.,  a  chaplain,  on  the  statute,  and 
counted  of  a  covenant  made  with  him  to  serve  in  the  office  of  seneschal,  and 
to  be  his  parochial  chaplain  for  a  certain  term,  and  complained  of  a  depart- 
nre  within  the  term.  As  to  the  office  of  seneschal,  the  defendant  deniea  the 
covenant,  and  as  to  the  residue,  contended  that  the  statute  was  only  made  for 
laborers  and  artificers,  and  that  he  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  the 
servant  of  Gk)d,  and  so  was  not  bound  by  the  statute.  Clopton,  for  the  plain- 
tiff! took  a  distinction  between  a  parochial  and  a  private  chaplain,  contending 
that  the  former,  from  the  variety  and  daily  pressure  of  his  duties,  was  in 
many  respects  to  be  regarded  as  a  laborer,  and  within  the  statute,  as  any 
other  person  of  the  people.  The  case  was  adjourned,  and  the  judges  of  the 
king's  bench  were  consulted,  and  the  decision  was  that  a  chaplain  was  not 
bound  by  the  statute.  The  same  law  is  to  be  found  in  a  case  in  the  Year- 
Book,  4  Hen.  IV.,  Mich.,  foL  4,  p.  7,  where  the  count  on  the  statute  was, 
that  he  was  retained  by  the  plaintiff  to  be  his  chaplain,  and  also  his  proctor 
and  collector  of  tithes,  and  to  serve  him  "  at  pea  ei  at  mamet"  for  a  certain 
time.  The  retainer  to  be  proctor  and  collector  was  specially  traversed,  and 
it  was  pleaded  that  his  retainer  as  chaplain  was  only  to  do  divine  service. 
The  decision  is  not  clearly  stated,  but  Fitzherbert  appears  to  have  under- 
stood ^at  it  was  against  the  defendant,  for  he  abstracts  the  case  shortly,  and 
adds,  "^ptod  mirumf  for  he  shall  not  be  compelled  again  to  serve,  but  the 
statute  IS  in  tervUio  con^ruo*'  (Fitz.  Abr^  liL  Labaren^  fol.  51).  Immediately 
afterwards  he  abstracts  a  case  in  12  Hen.  VI.,  '*  action  on  the  statute  of 
laborers  is  not  maintainable  against  an  esquire."  In  Year-Book,  19  Hen. 
VI.,  fol.  53,  is  a  case  where  the  defendant  pleaded  that  he  was  retained  to 
collect  rents,  and  so  was  not  a  laborer,  which  was  held  to  be  a  good  plea. 
The  case  in  Year-Book.  11  Hen.  IV.,  fol.  23,  p.  462,  T.  F.  brings  writ  of 
trespass  at  the  common  law  against  the  defendant  for  his  close  broken,  and 
one  J.,  his  servant,  taken  out  of  his  service  (prts  dan  de  aon  ttrvioe),  and  cer- 
tain sheep  driven  away.  As  to  the  servant,  Tremaine  pleaded,  **  We  found 
him  wandering  on  a  certain  place  in  another  county,  and  then  he  came  and 
offered  his  services  to  us.  and  made  covenant  with  us  to  serve  us,  and  so  he 
demands  judgment."  Skrene,  for  the  plaintiff)  replies,  **  He  has  admitted 
that  the  servant  was  in  our  service,  ana  that  he  has  received  him  into  his 
service,  and  so  he  has  admitted  our  action."    Hankford  sayai  however,  **  when 

^  25  Edw.  III.,  Stat.  1. 
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ploaghmen,  and  other  servants  should  be  allowed  to  serve 
Dy  the  year,  or  by  some  other  usnal  term,  and  not  by  the 

...  ■■  ii'i  III  I  ■■ 

the  servant  was  waDdering,  if  the  defendant  had  not  conusance  that  he  was 
in  your  Berrice^  then  this  nrat  receiver  cannot  he  adjudged  a  wrong  done  hj 
the  defendant)  but  by  the  servant."    Upon  this  Skrene  amends  his  pleading, 
and  says  "  that  the  servant  made  a  covenant  with  the  plaintiff  to  serve  him 
in  the  office  of  trencher  for  a  whole  year,  within  whicli  Uie  defendant  pro- 
cured our  servant  to  go  out  of  our  service,  by  force  of  which  procurement  he 
went  out  of  our  service."    On  which  Hill  avers,  **  this  writ  of  trespass  does 
not  lie  upon  the  matter  shown;  for  the  plaintiff  says  that  the  defendant  did 
nothing  but  procure  the  servant  to  eo  out  of  his  service,  by  which  procure- 
ment he  went  out  of  the  service,  and  was  retained  by  the  defendant,  in  which 
case  action  on  the  statute  was  given."    Skrene  argues,  "  If  a  man  procures 
my  servant  to  go  out  of  my  service,  and  retains  mm  upon  that,  he  does  me 
wrong."    Hankford  and  Hill  both  sav,  "  True  it  is  that  he  does  you  wrong ; 
but  you  shall  not  have  a  remedy  on  this  manner  of  writ  as  it  is  here."    Cul- 
pepper, **  This  action  is  taken  upon  an  action  at  common  law,  and  the  actions 
which  were  at  common  law  before  the  statute  were  not  taken  away  by  the 
statute,  and  if  a  man  procures  and  abets  my  servant  to  go  with  him  in  his 
service,  action  at  common  law  lies  well."    Hill,  "No,  certes.  action  of  tres- 
pass, for  such  a  procurement  cannot  in  any  way  be  said  to  oe  '  against  the 
peace.' "    Thermuff,  "  If  my  servant,  before  the  statute,  went  out  of  my  ser- 
vice, I  suppose  well  that  no  action  is  ^ven  to  the  master,  but  if  a  man  took 
my  servant  out  of  my  service,  then  action  of  trespass  lay  at  the  common  law, 
and  Btill  lies ;  and  if  I  am  beaten  by  the  abetment  and  command  of  a  man. 
the  commander  is  guilty  of  trespass.    So  in  the  case  here,  when  he  shall 
procure  this  servant  to  depart,  and  retains  him  with  him,  he  seems  guilty  of 
trespass."    But  Hill  answers  him,  ''Sir,  in  your  case  there  is  no  marvel,  be- 
cause the  principal  actor  in  your  case  is  guilty  of  trespass ;  but  the  case  at 
bar  is  different,  for  the  procurement  only  is  not  a  trespass  against  the  peace, 
nor  is  the  departure  of  the  servant  a  trespass  against  the  peace.    I  well  agree 
that  the  defendant  in  this  case  is  guilty  as  of  a  thing  done  against  the  pro- 
vbions  of  the  statute,  and  the  matter  is  as  clearly  within  the  statute  as  it 
could  be,  both  as  to  the  servant  who  has  departed  from  his  service,  and  as  to 
the  defendant  who  has  presumed  to  retain  him  in  his  service."    Hankford, 
"  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  as  my  master  has  expressed,  that  if  my  servant 
depart  out  of  my  service,  at  common  law  I  can  have  no  action,  and  the  cause 
was  for  that  between  me  and  my  servant  it  is  a  contract^  upon  which  no 
action  lay  at  the  common  law  without  a  specialty,  and  for  this  mischief  the 
statute  was  made,  and  action  given  on  it."    Culpeper  says,  ''If  a  roan  pro- 
cure my  ward  to  go  from  me,  and  he  goes  by  my  procurement,  I  shall  have 
(a  writ  of)  ravishment  of  ward  against  him."    Hankford  admits  this,  and 
says,  "  The  reason  is,  becatue  the  woard  i$  a  ehatidf  and  vests  in  him  who  has 
the  right."    After  some  more  discussion,  Skrene  says,  "  He  came  to  our  house, 
and  procured  our  servant,  and  took  him  aa  we  have  supposed  in  our  writ" 
And  Tremaine  being  ordered  to  answer,  pleads,  "He  was  wandering  and 
offered  his  services  to  us,  and  we  received  him^  without  taking  him  in  the 
manner  alleged  by  the  plaintiff."    And  upon  this  in  the  end  the  issue  seems 
to  have  gone  to  the  county  ( Year^Book,  1 1  Hen.  IV^  fol.  23).    In  Year-Book, 
10  Hen.  VI.,  fol.  8,  p.  30,  the  prior  of  W.  brought  writ  on  the  statute  against 
a  chaplain,  and  counted  that  he  was  retained  in  his  service  with  him  for  a 
year  to  do  divine  service,  and  that  he  departed  within  the  year     Defendant 
demanded  judgment  on  the  writ.    "  For  vou  see  well  how  he  brings  the  action 
against  a  chaplain,  and  the  statute  ia  only  to  be  understood  against  laborers 
in  husbandly."    Strange,  "The  writ  is  not  maintainable  by  the  statute,  for 
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day.  All  workmen  were  to  brinff  their  implements 
openly  into  towns,  and  there  be  hired  in  a  common  place, 
and  by  no  means  in  a  secret  one.*  Certain  prices  were 
fixed  for  a  day's  work  of  mowers,  reapers,  and  others. 
Servants  were  to  be  sworn  twice  a  year  oefore  the  lords, 
stewards,  bailiffs,  and  constables  of  every  town,  to  observe 
these  ordinances;  and  those  who  refused  to  take  such 
oath,  or  to  perform  the  work  they  engaged  for,  were  to  be 
put  in  the  stocks  by  the  above  officers,  for  three  days  or 
more,  or  to  be  sent  to  the  next  gaol,  there  to  remain  till 
they  would  justify  themselves.*  As  the  wages  of  servants 
in  husbandry  were  settled  by  the  above  chapter,  that  of 
certain  artificers,  as  masons,  carpenters,  and  the  like,  were 
likewise  ascertained ;  and  power  was  given  to  the  justices 
thereto  assigned  to  lower  the  rate  of  such  wa^es  at  their 
discretion.*  It  was  further  enacted,  generally,  that  all 
other  servants  not  expressly  named  in  the  act,  should  be 
sworn  before  the  justices  to  exercise  their  crafts  as  before 
the  20th  year  of  the  king ;  and  any  servant,  workman, 
laborer,  or  artificer,  acting  contrary  to  such  oath,  was  to 
be  punished  with  imprisonment  and  fine  at  the  discretion 
of  the  aforesaid  justices.*  The  above  officers  were  to  be 
sworn  before  the  justices  to  execute  this  statute ;  and  the 
justices  at  their  sessions  were  to  make  inquiry  therein 
and  award  process  of  exigent  after  the  first  capias  against 

jon  cannot  compel  a  chaplain  to  sing  at  mass,  for  at  one  time  he  is  disposed 
to  sing  and  at  another  not;  wherefore  70a  cannot  compel  him  hy  the  statute." 
An  argument  which  would  be  better  understood  then  than  now,  because  the 
rules  of  the  Roman  CaUiolic  Church  mi^ht  often  preclude  a  priest  from  cele- 
brating mass.  Cottesmore  to  the  same  intent,  "  For  it  was  not  made  but  for 
laborers  in  husbandry ;  as  in  the  case  of  a  knight,  or  esquire,  or  a  gentleman, 
you  cannot  compel  him  to  be  in  jour  service  by  the  statute,  for  that  the  stat- 
ute is  not  to  be  understood  of  laborers  who  are  in  grant,  and  have  nothing 
whereby  to  live;  but  a  chaplain  hath  whereof  he  may  live,  in  common 
understanding,  as  a  gentleman."  Andjudgpent  was  for  the  defendant  ''  It 
will  be  observed,"  savs  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  '^  that  many  of  these  cases 
were  with  respect  to  chaplains.  At  this  distance  of  time  it  may  be  difficult, 
without  more  inquiry  into  history,  to  assign  a  reason  why  there  should  be 
such  a  majority  of  cases  relating  to  chaplains.  It  must  be  refisrable,  of 
course,  to  some  drcumstanoe  in  the  state  or  society  at  those  periods.  It  may 
be  collected  from  a  royal  mandate  to  the  archbishops  and  oiahops,  that  the 
services  of  stipendiary  chaplains  were,  at  the  date  of  the  statute,  much  in  re- 
quest The  bishops  are  required  to  enforce  their  services  for  their  accus- 
tomed salary,  unaer  pain  of  suspension  and  interdict  This  mandate  is 
printed  in  the  statutes  at  large  at  tne  end  of  the  statutes."  The  truth  is,  the 
chantry-priests  were  not  much  respected. 

»Ch.l.  «Ch.2.  »Ch.8.  *Ch.4. 
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offenders.^  The  justices  for  the  execution  of  this  act 
were  to  hold  their  sessions  four  times  a  year  at  least ;  that 
is,  at  the  Annunciation,  on  St.  Margaret,  St.  Michael,  and 
St  ]!Tichola8's  day;  and  also  as  often  as  they  in  their  dis- 
cretions should  think  needful.'  The  commission  to  exe- 
cute the  statute  of  laborers  was  usually  directed  to  the 
same  persons  who  were  in  the  commission  of  the  peace ; 
the  due  ordering  of  such  persons  as  were  the  objects  of 
this  statute  being  one  of  tne  most  important  articles  in 
the  police  of  the  country. 

Again,  by  stat.  34  Edw.  QDL.,  c.  x.,  it  was  ordained,  that 
laborers  and  artificers  who  absented  themselves  from  their 
services,  should  be  branded  with  a  hot  iron  on  the  fore- 
head with  the  mark  of  the  letter  F,  to  denote  the  falsity 
they  had  been  guilty  of  in  breaking  the  oath  by  which 
they  had  bound  themselves  according  to  the  former  stat- 
ute, to  serve ;  though  this  stigma  might  be  dispensed  with 
by  the  justices.  Further,  a  servant,  laborer,  or  artificer, 
who  had  absented  himself,  might  be  demanded  of  the 
mayor  or  bailiffs  of  the  place ;  if  they  refused  to  deliver 
him  up,  they  might  be  sued  before  the  justices  of  laborers^ 
and  if  convicted  were  to  forfeit  £10  to  the  king,  and  100 
shillings  to  the  party  grieved.  This  was  to  prevent  such 
fugitives  from  being  harbored,  and  to  interest  all  persons 
in  enforcing  this  stotute.  To  promote  the  executions  of 
these  provisions,  it  was  ordained,  by  stat.  36  Edw.  IIL, 
c.  xiv.,  that  the  fines  arising  from  the  penalties  inflicted 
under  statutes  of  laborers,  instead  of  going  into  the  ex- 
chequer in  part  of  the  king's  taxes,  as  directed  by  a  former 
act,  should  be  distributed  among  the  inhabitants  by  the 
collectors,  under  the  control  and  account  of  the  justices  of 
the  peace.    Thus  far  of  the  statute  of  laborers. 

Trade  and  commerce  had  been  patronized  by  our  kings, 
and  encouraged  by  onr  legislature,  in  the  TradeMd 
earliest  times  of  our  history ;  of  which,  with-  «>"»«•«»•• 
out  looking  further  back,  the  indemnity  and  protection 
held  forth  to  foreijgn  merchants  by  Magna  Charta^  is  a 
manifest  instance.  The  great  productions  of  this  country, 
and  which  were  objects  of  commerce  with  foreign  nations, 
were  wool  and  lead.  Many  regulations  had  been  devised 
by  our  kings  to  make  the  advantage  of  this  traffic  centre 

»  (3i.  6.  •  Ch.  7,  »  y%dt  voL  iL,  c  v. 
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in  the  kingdom.  Some  of  these  consisted  in  markets,  or 
staples^  as  tiiey  were  called,  where  the  buying  and  selling 
of  these  articles  was  put  under  certain  terms.  Of  these 
staples,  some  were  in  England,  and  some  beyond  sea.  All 
these  were  experimentB  on  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom, 
a  subject  not  then  well  understood ;  and  as  the  experience 
of  times  varied,  the  policy  of  national  trade  took  a  dif- 
ferent turn.  In  the  early  part  of  this  reign  it  was  en- 
acted by  stat.  2  Edw.  III.,  c.  ix.,  that  the  staples,  whether 
beyond  sea  or  in  the  kingdom,  should  cease ;  and  that  all 
merchants,  as  well  aliens  as  natives,  should  go  and  come 
with  their  merchandise  in  England  according  to  the  Great 
Charter. 

In  the  27th  year  of  the  king,  other  notions  prevailed 
concerning  the  vent  of  the  national  produce.  It  was 
thought  expedient  to  confine  the  mart  or  staple  to  certain 
great  towns  in  England,  where  foreigners  might  resort  to 
purchase,  and  that  no  Englishman  should,  under  great 
penalties,  export  these  commodities  himself.  It  was 
thought  the  trade  conducted  in  this  manner  would  bring 
more  wealth  into  the  country,  than  if  transacted  by  the 
Theetiktateof  Euglish  ou  the  Coutineut.  Upon  this  idea  was 
tb«.upi6.  luade  the  statute  of  the  staple,  27  Edw.  ITL,  st.  2, 
a  constitution  containing  a  set  of  regulations  for  the 
establishment  and  government  of  the  staple.  As  many 
of  these  are  wholly  of  a  mercantile  import,  and  are  now 
become  obsolete,  they  are  not  objects  of  curiosity^  to  a 
historical  lawver ;  but  others,  that  are  of  a  judicial  na- 
ture, are  not,  oecause  out  of  use,  less  within  the  compass 
of  this  work,  as  they  show  the  turn  and  modifications 
which  have,  on  particular  occasions,  and  for  particular 
purposes,  been  given  to  our  laws,  to  accommodate  them 
to  the  ends  of  justice  in  all  cases.  As  the  staple  was  in- 
tended, in  its  very  institution,  for  the  resort  of  foreign 
merchants,  it  was  wise  and  expedient  that  some  mode  of 
administering  justice  between  parties  should  be  devised, 
which  wouldl)e  more  consonant  with  the  ideas  of  foreign- 
ers, and  more  adapted  to  the  nature  of  mercantile  trans- 
actions, for  ease  and  despatch,  than  the  common  process 
of  the  law.^  To  these  we  shall  principally  confine  our- 
selves in  considering  the  statute  of  the  staple,  noticing 

^  Fide  YoL  iL,  c  yiii. 
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little  more  of  the  remainder  of  the  act  than  will  be  nec- 
essary to  make  them  intelligible. 

The  statute  begins  by  enacting,  that  the  staple  of  wools, 
leather,  woolfels,  and  lead,  produced  in  England,  should 
be  held  at  the  following  places:  —  For  England,  at  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne,  York,  Lincoln,  Norwich,  Westminster, 
Canterbury,  Chichester,  Winchester,  Exeter,  and  Bristol ; 
for  Wales,  at  Eaermerdyn;  and  for  Ireland,  at  Dublin, 
Waterford,  Cork,  and  Dro^heda,  and  nowhere  else.  All 
the  above  articles  were  to  be  brought  to  these  places,  and 
there  sold.^  In  order  that  this  whole  business  might  be 
transacted  at  the  staple,  it  was  ordained,  that  no  merchant, 
English,  Welsh,  or  Irish,  should  carry  out  of  the  realm 
any  of  the  above  articles,  on  pain  of  life  and  limb,  of  for- 
feiture of  the  merchandise,  and  of  other  their  goods  and 
chattels  to  the  king,  and  their  lands  and  tenements  to  the 
chief  lord.  There  were  proper  guards  in  the  act  to  pre- 
vent any  collusion  or  fraud,  by  the  interference  of  foreign 
merchants,  to  give  color  to  exports  really  made  by  Eng- 
lish,' the  great  object  being  to  bring  foreigners  into  the 
country. 

In  order  that  disputes  might  be  decided  among  mer- 
chants in  the  staple  conformably  with  their  own  ideas,  it 
was  enacted,  that  the  justices  of  either  bench,  of  eyre,  of 
assize,  or  the  marshalsea,  or  any  other  justices,  if  they 
came  to  the  places  where  the  staples  were,  should  not  in- 
terfere or  have  cognizance  of  such  things  as  were  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  mayor  and  ministers  of  the  staple.' 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  mayors  and  constables  of  the 
staple  was  declared  in  this  way :  they  were  to  have  cogni- 
zance within  the  town  where  the  staples  were,  of  people, 
and  of  all  manner  of  things  touching  the  staple.  All 
merchants  coming  to  the  staple,  and  their  servants,  were 
to  be  governed  by  the  law-merchant  in  all  things  touching 
the  staple,  and  not  by  the  common  law  of  the  land,  nor 
by  the  usage  of  cities,  boroughs,  or  other  towns;  nor 
were  they  to  implead,  or  be  impleaded  before  the  justices 
of  such  places,  m  pleas  of  dei>t^  covenanty  and  trespass^  of 
things  touching  the  staple ;  but  were  to  implead  all  per- 
sons, as  well  those  who  were  not  of  the  staple  as  those 
who  were,  being  found  therein ;  and  were  to  be  impleaded 

» Ch.  1.  «  Ch.  3.  »  Ch.  6. 
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only  before  the  mayor  and  justices  of  the  staple,  of  all 
manner  of  pleas  and  actions  whereof  the  cognizance  be- 
longed to  the  staple.  Again,  in  all  contracts  whatsoever 
between  merchant  and  merchant,  or  other,  if  one  party 
was  a  merchant,  whether  the  contract  was  made  within 
the  staple  or  without ;  and  also  of  trespass  done  within 
the  staple  to  merchants  or  ministers  of  the  staple  by  any 
stranger,  or  by  any  of  them  against  a  stranger,  the  plain- 
tiff might  eitner  sue  in  the  staple,  or  at  common  law. 

In  pleas  relating  to  the  king's  house,  the  steward  and 
marshal  of  the  household  were  to  sit  with  the  mayor,  to 
see  right  done.  All  pleas  of  land  were  to  be  at  the  com- 
mon law.  If  any  merchant  committed  felony,  or  was 
slain,  robbed,  or  maimed,  the  mayor  of  the  staple  and 
other  proper  persons  were  to  be  assigned  justices,  to  hear 
and  determine  the  matter  within  the  staple  according  to 
the  common  law;  and  if  an  indictment  was  taken  without 
the  staple  of  a  fact  committed  within,  it  was  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  mayor  and  the  justice^  assigned  within  the 
staple.  If  a  matter  was  to  be  tried  by  an  inquest  within 
the  staple,  and  the  parties  were  both  strangers,  it  was  to 
be  tried  by  strangers ;  if  denizens,  by  denizens ;  if  one 
was  an  alien,  and  the  other  a  denizen,  then  the  inquest 
was  to  consist  of  half  denizens  and  half  aliens.^ 

In  order  that  contracts  made  within  the  staple  might 
be  better  observed,  and  payments  readily  obtained,  a 
course  similar  to  a  statute-merchant  was  directed.  The 
mayor  of  the  staple  was  empowered  to  take  recognizances 
of  debts  which  any  one  would  enter  into  before  him,  in 
the  presence  of  the  constables  of  the  staple,  or  one  of 
them.  There  was  to  be  in  every  staple  a  seal,  to  be  kept 
by  the  mayor,  and  all  obligations  made  upon  such  recog* 
nizances  were  to  be  sealed  with  that  seal ;  by  virtue  of 
such  sealed  obligation,  the  mayor  might  hold  in  prison 
the  body  of  the  debtor,  after  the  time  of  payment  had 
arrived,  if  he  was  found  within  the  bounds  of  the  staple ; 
and  there  he  was  to  be  detained  till  he  had  made  agree- 
ment with  the  creditor  for  the  debt  and  damage :  he  might 
also  take  his  goods  found  within  the  staple,  and  deliver 
them,  by  true  estimation,  to  the  creditor,  or  sell  them  to 
the  best  advantage,  and  pay  the  debt.    In  case  the  debtor. 
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or  his  goods  to  the  amount  of  the  debt,  were  not  found 
within  the  staple,  a  certificate  was  to  be  made  to  the 
chancery,  under  the  mayor's  seal ;  upon  which  a  writ 
would  be  issued  to  arrest  the  debtor's  body,  without 
mainprise,  and  to  seize  his  lands  and  tenements,  goods 
and  chattels.  This  writ  being  returned  into  chancery, 
with  a  certificate  of  the  value  of  the  lands  and  goods,  due 
execution  was  thereupon  to  be  made  in  the  same  manner 
as  was  prescribed  by  the  statute-merchant ;  so  that  the 
creditor  should  have  an  estate  of  freehold  in  the  lands 
and  tenements  delivered  to  him  by  virtue  of  the  process, 
and  recovery  by  writ  of  novel  disseisin,  if  ousted ;  but 
the  debtor  was  to  have  no  advantage  of  the  quarter  of  a 
year  allowed  by  the  statute-merchant.* 

A  piece  of  old  law  which  had  been  abolished  in  the 
reiocn  of  Edward  I.^  had  been  revived  in  this  reim  in  the 
case  of  the  Lombard  merchants.  It  was  found  that  Lom- 
bard merchants,  with  which  the  kingdom  at  this  time 
abounded,  would  sometimes  escape  out  of  the  country 
without  satisfying  their  creditors.  In  order  to  interest 
all  the  community  in  preventing  such  frauds,  it  had  been 
enacted  by  stat.  25  Edw.  III.,  stat.  5,  c.  xxiii.,  that  if  any 
merchant  of  the  company  of  Lombards  acknowledged 
himself  bound  in  a  debt,  the  company  should  answer  for 
it,  provided,  however,  that  a  merchant  not  of  the  company 
should  not  be  liable.  The  spirit  of  this  proviso  was  car- 
ried into  full  execution  by  tne  present  statute,  for  it  was 
ordained  that  no  merchant-stranger  should  be  impeached 
for  another's  trespass  or  debt,  wherein  he  was  neither 
debtor,  pledge,  nor  mainpernor.'  It  was  enacted  that 
iustice  snould  be  administered  in  the  staple  from  day  to 
day,  and  firom  hour  to  hour,  whenever  complaint  was 
made,  that  merchants,  whose  occupations  required  them 
to  be  passing  and  repassing  the  sea,  mi^ht  not  be  delayed 
unnecessarily.*  In  every  staple  town  the  mayor  was  to  be 
chosen  yearly,  and  he  was  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
law-merchant,  to  qualify  him  for  the  government  of  such 
a  concern.  There  were  to  be  at  least  two  constables.  All 
complaints  against  the  mayor  and  constables  were  to  be 
redressed  upon  complaint  to  the  chancellor  and  council.^ 

These  are  the  judicial  parts  of  the  statute  of  the  staple. 

»Ch.9.  *  Vide  ante,  yoln.         »Cli.l7.       *  Ch.  19.        »Ch.21. 
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Borne  small  alteration  was  afterwards  made  in  the  juris- 
diction of  the  major  and  constables,  for  whereas  it  had 
been  ordained,  generally,  that  they  should  have  cogni- 
zance within  the  towns  where  the  staple  was,  of  the  people, 
and  of  all  manner  of  things  touching  the  staple,  and  of 
felonies,  mayhems,  and  trespass  done  within  the  staple, 
it  was  thus  altered  by  stat.  86  Edw.  III.,  stat.  1,  c.  vii., 
namely,  that  they  should  have  cognizance  only  of  debts, 
covenants,  and  contracts,  and  all  other  pleas  touching 
merchandise,  and  surety  of  merchandise  between  mer- 
chants ;  but  process  of  felony,  and  all  other  pleas,  as  well 
within  the  staple  as  without,  were  to  be  at  the  common 
law,  as  the^  were  before  the  statute  of  the  staple,  with 
this  exception,  that  merchants  aiieny  whether  plaintiffs  or 
defendants,  might  sue  plaints,  as  well  of  trespass  as  of 
any  other  matter,  before  the  mayor  of  the  staple,  by  the 
law  of  the  staple,  or  at  the  common  law.  Some  other 
statutes  were  made  respecting  the  trade  of  the  staple, 
which  are  not  much  worthy  of  notice,  as  stat.  28  Edw. 
III.,  c.  xiv.,  XV.,  and  stat.  31  Edw.  III.,  stat.  1,  c.  vii. 

Other  laws  were  enacted  for  the  encouragement  of  trade 
and  manufactures,  particularly  that  of  woollen.  It  had 
hitherto  been  the  course  of  trade  to  suffer  our  wool  to  be 
exported  into  the  Low  Countries  to  be  manufactured; 
but  it  being  thought  more  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the 
nation  to  manufacture  it  at  home,  some  laws  were  made 
iirst  to  give  protection  to  such  cloth-makers  as  would 
come  to  reside  here  from  foreign  parts;*  secondly,  to  re- 
strain the  wearing  of  any  cloths  but  such  as  were  made 
in  England,  Ireland,  or  Wales.  This  measure  was  first 
commenced  in  the  11th  year  of  the  king.  When  mano- 
factures  were  thus  set  on  foot,  the  next  step  was  to  attend 
to  the  quality  of  their  productions,  which  occasioned  the 
statute  of  clothSj  25  Edw.  III.,  stat.  4,  prescribing  the  size, 
texture,  and  properties  of  cloths :  this  act  was  followed 
by  others.* 

It  was  not  to  the  natural  productions  of  the  king's 
dominions  that  the  parliament  confined  their  attention. 
They  endeavored,  in  various  ways,  so  to  regulate  other 
articles  of  commerce,  both  import  and  export,  as  to  keep 
up  the  orderly  and  regular  course  which  must  be  preserved 

^  Stat  11  £dw.  IIL,  c.  5.  *Stat  27  Edw.  IIL 
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in  commerce  if  intended  to  be  permanently  beneficial. 
Among  other  circumstances  of  trade,  forestalling  was  re- 
strained, as  prejudicial  to  the  fair  trader.  Forestallers  of 
wine,  yictual,  wares,  and  merchandises,  if  attainted  at  the 
king's  suit,  or  that  of  any  other,  by  indictment  or  other- 
wise, were  to  forfeit  to  the  king  the  thing  forestalled ; 
and  if  that  was  sold,  and  the  party  had  not  whereof  to 
make  fine,  he  was  to  suffer  two  years'  imprisonment.*  In- 
grossing  likewise  was  restrained:  merchants  ingrossing 
were  to  forfeit  the  thing  ingrossed,  and  also  pay  a  fine.' 
Besides  those  above  mentioned,  to  compel  laborers  and 
artificers  to  work,  many  laws  were  made  to  direct  per- 
sons who  were  industrious  to  their  proper  object.  Artifi- 
cers and  handicraftsmen  were  to  confine  themselves  to  one 
trade  only,  in  order  that  they  might  excel  the  better 
therein.*  The  sumptuary  regulations  that  were  made  by 
Stat.  37  Edw.  III.  may  be  considered  as  a  branch  of  the 
laws  concerning  trade  and  manufacture.  Bv  that  act,  the 
apparel  of  almost  all  ranks  of  persons  in  the  state,  from 
knights  and  esquires  down  to  workmen  and  servants,  was 
prescribed,  so  that  no  whim  or  extravagance  of  dress 
might  be  indulged  to  the  ruin  of  the  wearer.^  This  scheme 
of  eamamy  went  so  far  as  to  the  diet  of  the  inferior  sort. 

While  so  much  solicitude  was  expressed  for  the  interest 
and  welfare  of  trade,  no  less  regard  was  shown  to  tbat 
great  medium  of  it,  money.    No  sterling^  nor  silver  in 

{>late,  nor  vessel  of  gold,  was  to  be  carried  out  of  Eng- 
and,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  the  same,  unless  the  king  s 
special  license  was  obtained.^  No  sterling  halfpenny  or 
farthing  was  to  be  melted,  and  any  goldsmith  or  other  so 
doing  was  to  be  committed  to  prison  till  he  paid  to  the 
kin^  the  value  of  that  which  he  had  melted.^  The  im- 
porting of  false  money  was  by  stat.  9  Edw.  III.  punished 
by  forfeiture  thereof,^  but  we  shall  hereafter  see  tbat  in 
the  25th  year  of  the  king  it  was  made  high  treason. 
Proper  authority  was  given  to  search  for  false  money 
suspected  to  be  imported.^  Many  other  laws  were  made 
on  the  subject  of  the  coin,  all  now  of  very  little  import- 
ance^*  

>  Stat  25  Edw.  III.,  si.  4,  c.  3.  *  Stat  9  Edw.  IIL,  st  1,  c.  1. 

« Stat  87  Edw.  III.,  c  6.  •  Ch.  3. 

*  Stat  87  Edw.  III.,  st.  6.  ^  ch.  2. 

*  Ch.  8-16.  •  Ch.  9, 10, 11. 

*  Stat  25  Edw.  III.,  St  6,  c  12, 13»  20.  Stat  15  Edw.  UL,  e.  6. 
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Before  we  come  to  those  statutes  that  relate  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  it  will  be  proper  to  mention  some 
few  which  do  not  strictly  belong  to  that  head,  nor  to  any 
of  the  foregoing :  one  of  these  was  for  the  denization  of 
children  born  beyond  sea,  one  relating  to  non-claim  upon 
fines,  and  another  concerning  fraudulent  assurances. 

The  Stat.  25  Edw.  III.,  stat.  2,  was  made  to  remove 
Children  born  out  somc  doubts  which  were  entertained  about  the 

of  th«  realm.  (Jenizatiou  of  children  born  of  English  parents 
out  of  the  kingdom ;  for  which  purpose  the  statute  ex- 
plicitly declares  the  law  of  England  always  to  have  been, 
that  the  children  of  the  kings  of  England,  whether  born 
in  the  kingdom  or  without,  ought  to  have  the  inheritance 
after  the  death  of  their  ancestors ;  and  respecting  others, 
it  declares,  generally,  that  all  children  inheritors  who 
should  thenceforth  be  born  out  of  the  king's  ligeance,  if 
their  fathers  and  mothers,  at  the  time  of  their  birth,  were 
of  the  faith  and  allegiance  of  the  king  of  England,  should 
enjoy  the  same  benefits  and  advantages,  to  have  and  bear 
their  inheritances  within  the  king's  allegiance,  as  well  as 
those  born  within  the  allegiance  of  England,  provided 
their  mothers  passed  the  seas  with  the  license  and  wills 
of  their  husbands.  And  because  there  was  some  doubt 
about  children  born  at  Calais,  that  place  not  being  out  of 
the  king's  ligeance,  it  was  declared  by  stat.  42  Edw.  III., 
c.  X.,  that  they  should  be  held  within  the  benefit  of  the 
above  law. 

It  was  the  old  law  of  the  land  that  a  fine,  properly 
levied  in  court,  should  bind  all  parties  who  did  not  make 
their  claim  within  a  vear  and  a  day ;  and  this  was  recog- 
nized and  confirmed  Dy  the  statute  of  Modus  levavdi  fines ^ 
18  Edw.  I.^  (a).    The  great  principle  upon  which  ^n^s  were 

(a)  In  order  to  UDdentand  this  statute,  wad  the  whole  system  of  oonvey- 
anoen  formed  hj  means  of  fines  and  recoveries,  it  is  necessary  to  have  regard 
to  their  nature,  their  reason,  and  their  history ;  and  also,  to  consider  this 
statute  in  oonnecti<m  with  several  others,  which  the  author  either  does  not 
notice^  or  notices  separately  in  other  places.  Originally,  as  Mr.  Harrreave 
says,  nnes  were  concords  of  real  suits,  and  hence  the  term  fine,  derived  from 
finaluL  as  making  a  final  end.  So  GlanviUe  says :  **  Oontingit  autem  ali- 
quando  loquelas  motas  in  curia  per  amicabilem  compositionem  eifinalem  eon- 
eordiam  terminare"^  {OUmv^Uh,  viii.,  c  i.).  And  thus  he  gives  the  reason 
for  the  name:  "Dicitor  talis  ooncordia  finalis  eo  quod  finem  imponitne- 
gotio  adeo  ut  neutra  pars  litigantium  ah  eo  de  cetero  poterit  recedere" 
(Ibid,),    So  Bracton :  *'  finis  est  eztremitas  uniuscujusque  rei  hoc  est,  idem 

^  Vide  YoL  ii.,  c  xi 
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to  be  defended  was  the  peace  and  quiet  thereby  given  to 
the  possession  of  property,  though  a  solicitude  not  to 

in  OQO  anaoaaqae  res  terminatar,  et  ideo  dicitar  finalis  oonoordia  quia  im- 
poDit  finem  litibus."    This  was  the  nature  of  fines,  however,  onlj  so  long  as 
thej  were  ooncords  of  real  and  adverse  existing  suits.    But  they  had  ceased 
to  be  so  long  before  the  statute  of  fines,  where  it  was  declared :  **  Quia  fines 
finem  litibus  debeat  imponere  et  imponunt,  et  ideo  fines  vocantur  mazime 
com  post  doeUum  et  nuignam  as8ir.am  in  suo  casu.  ultimum  locum  finalem 
teneant  imperpetuum ; "  it  was  intended  rather  ox  fuUMf  litigation,  and  it 
was  considered  that,  in  order  to  conclude  future  claimants,  there  should  be 
something  which  mi^ht  operate  as  notice  to  all  parties  interested  to  come  in 
and  make  their  chums.    (See  the  Ih  fimbus,  18  Edw,  /.,  vide  cmUj  c  xi.). 
Therefore,  in  order  to  provide  the  best  possible  subHtitute,  the  statute  of 
fines  provided  that  fines  should  be  openly  and  publicly  read,  which  it  was 
supposed  was  erounded  upon  the  usage  of  making  proclamations  in  cases  of 
recoveries  by  defiiult.    Upon  such  recovery,  it  was  held  that  all  the  parties  ^ 
and  their  heirs  were  barred  forever,  unless  they  put  in  claim  within  a  year 
I  Tear-Book.  5  Edw,  IIL,  fol.  50),  though  properly  the  recovery  ought  to 
be  executed  by  delivery  of  the  land,  in  oraer  to  operate  as  a  bar  (7  Edw,  IIL, 
foL  76).    These  conditions,  however,  either  not  bein^  observed,  or  from  the 
oatore  of  the  times,  men  being  prevented  from  puttmg  in  their  claims,  the 
statute  34  Edward  ill.,  c.  xvi.,  ousted  non-claim,  as  it  was  called  —  that  is, 
provided  that,  in  order  to  avoid  a  fine,  it  should  not  be  necessarv  for  the 
Ik&T  or  the  reversioner  to  put  in  their  claim  within  the  year  and  Jay,  as  at 
common  law.    There  was  no  substantial  distinction  between  a  fine  and  a  re- 
ooverv  b^  default,  unless  there  was  any  difierence  in  the  degree  of  notoriety 
or  publicity  which  the  statute  of  fines  regard  as  the  substance.  And  it  should 
seem  that  there  was  some  such  difierence.  After  recovery  in  a  court  of  right, 
where  the  trial  had  taken  place,  either  of  battle  or  the  grand  assize,  non- 
daim  for  a  vear  and  a  day  barred  future  claimants^  on  account  of  the  noto- 
riety of  such  a  recovery.    And,  in  cases  of  recoveries  b^  default,  it  was  said 
that  proclamations  used  to  be  made  before  judgment,  m  order  that  people 
might  have  notice  of  it,  and  in  those  days,  when  all  transactions  were  pub- 
lic, especially  as  to  landj  and  the  only  other  usual  mode  of  conveyance  by 
feofifment  was  accompanied  with  open  delivery  of  seisin,  such  procLeimations 
were  really  efiective  means  of  public  notice.    Therefore,  it  was  thought  that 
a  fine  or  recovery  ought  to  have  been  executed  by  delivery  of  possession  in 
pursuance  thereof  for  the  sake  of  public  notoriety,  though  this  did  not 
always  take  place.    Before  the  statute  of  Edward  III.,  which  ousted  non- 
claim,  a  stranger  who  had  right  might  come  in  within  the  year,  and  put  in 
his  claim  upon  the  record  of  the  fine :  "  Talis  venit  et  apponet  dameum 
Buum  ad  terras  infru  scriptas."    There  were  four  claims  at  the  common  law 
to  avoid  fines — two  b^  record,  and  two  in  pais.    By  record — that  is,  by  a 
declaration  brought  within  the  year,  or  by  entry  of  claim  in  the  record  of 
tiie  fine.    In  pau — that  is,  a  lawful  entry  into  the  land  by  him  that  had 
right,  and  an  expulsion  of  the  tenant,  or  by  continual  claim.    The  mischief 
was,  that  by  the  laches  of  the  tenant  of  the  particular  estate,  those  in  rever- 
uon  or  remainder  were  bound ;  this  occasioned  the  making  of  the  34  Edward 
IIL,  c  xvi.,  the  statute  which  "ousted  non-claim," — i.  e.,  ousted  parties  of 
the  right  to  set  up  non-claim  within  the  year  as  a  bar.    All  that  was  en- 
acted, nowever,  by  that  statute  was  that  persons,  notwithstanding  non-claim, 
might  come  forward  and  make  their  claims.    Whether  their  claims  would 
succeed  depended  upon  the  common  law  and  the  previous  statutes  as  to  the 
efiect  of  fines.    This  matter  has  been  much  misunderstood ;  and  it  has  been 
supposed  that  the  statute  of  Edward,  by  doing  away  with  the  effect  of  non- 
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preclude  any  one  from  obtaining  justice,  if  he  had  a  law- 
ful claimy  dictated  the  indulgence  of  a  year  to  make  it  in. 
In  this  reign  the  desire  of  being  always  at  liberty  to  do 
justice  seems  to  have  got  the  ascendant  over  that  to  pre- 
serve quiet ;  for  it  was  at  the  distance  of  twelve  years 
from  the  petition  for  that  purpose/  ordained  by  stat.  34 
statute  of  non.  Edw.  III.,  c.  xvL,  that  the  plea  of  non-claim  of 
***^  fines  should  not  be  taken  nor  holden  for  a  bar 
in  time  to  come.  The  endless  litigation  to  which  property 
was  subjected  after  this  law,  produced  an  alteration  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  III.  and  of  Henry  VII.,  when  the  doctrine 
of  ncmrclmm  was  revived  with  respect  to  fines  levied  in  a 
particular  manner. 

The  last  act  but  two  in  this  long  reign  is  upon  a  subject 
which  will  be  more  fully  discussed  in  the  subsequent  parts 
of  our  History,  namely,  the  possession  of  land  by  one  man  to 
the  use  of  another.  In  what  degree  this  practice  of  modify- 
ing property  had  obtained  at  the  time  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking,  may  perhaps  be  collected  from  a  recital  of 
the  statute  itself.  The  stat.  50  Edw.  III.,  c.  vi.,  complains 
that  many  people  inheriting  divers  tenements  borrow 
goods  in  money  or  merchandise,  and  then  j^ive  their  tene- 
ments and  chattels  to  their  friends,  by  couusion^  thereof  to 
have  the  profits  at  their  will^  and  afterwards  flee  to  the  fran- 
chise of  Westminster,  of  St.  Marti n-le-Qrand  in  London, 

claim,  quite  deetrojed  the  finalitj  of  fines.  That  is  an  error ;  aU  that  the 
statute  did  was  to  remove  a  bar  to  a  claim.  But  at  common  law  a  fine,  as 
matter  of  record,  bound  the  parties  and  their  heirs  or  privies ;  and  it  should 
seem  that  even  a  stranger  could  only  avoid  the  fine  by  showing  that  the 
parties  who  levied  it  had  no  freehold  estate  in  the  land  at  the  time  it  was 
levied,  by  showing  some  title  paramount  to  the  fine.  This  seems  the  efiTect 
of  these  cases  on  we  sulject,  though  no  doubt  it  is  obscure ;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  get  at  their  precise  efiTect  What,  however,  was  the  effect  of  a  fine  at 
common  law  as  a  record  bindine  parties  and  privies  —  that  is,  the  parties 
and  their  heirs,  with  the  exception  that  bv  the  statute  De  donia  a  fine  did 
not  bar  the  issue  in  tail  (i,  e.,  of  their  real  actions),  such  efiects  they  con- 
tinued to  have,  and  they  were  in  fiict  feofiments  of  record,  and  had  some  of 
the  advantages  of  public  registers  of  title,  not  indeed  after  this  act  inde- 
feasible, but  still,  coupled  with  the  statute  27  Edward  I.,  of  considerable 
validity  and  value.  And  the  records  and  reports  of  this  and  subsequent 
reigns  show  numerous  instances  of  fines,  containing  limitations  of  estates,  in 
fiict,  amounting  to  settlements — all  placed  on  record  among  the  muniments 
of  the  courts  of  law,  a  matter  of  no  small  importance  in  those  turbulent 
times.  For  the  same  reason,  however,  men  might  be  deterred  from  making 
their  claims,  and  hence  the  present  statute,  which,  as  Bacon  says,  ''was 
fitted  for  times  of  war." 

^  0>tt.  Abr.,  22  Edw.  III.,  21. 
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or  other  privileged  place,  and  there  live  a  great  time  mth 
high  countenance^  of  another  man's  goods^  and  profits  of  the  said 
tenements  and  chattelSj  till  their  creditors  are  glad  to  take  a 
small  part  of  the  debt,  and  release  the  remainder.  This 
waa  the  grievance  meant  to  be  remedied,  for  which  end  the 
statute  ordains,  that  should  such  ^ifts  be  found  to  be  made 
by  collusion,  the  creditors  should  have  execution  of  the 
tenements  and  chattels,  as  if  no  such  gift  had  been  made. 
One  would  have  thought  a  stroke  like  this,  as  it  wholly 
destroyed  the  end  of  such  confidential  gifts,  needed  not 
to  have  been  repeated ;  but  such  was  the  ingenuity  and 
perseverance  of  mankind,  that  these  collusive  gifts  rather 
increased  after  this  act,  and  were  carried  to  such  lengths 
as  to  baffle  the  operation  of  many  statutes  framed  more 
specially,  and  upon  better  experience  than  the  present. 

To  the  account  that  is  to  be  ^iven  of  the  alterations 
made  in  the  administration  of  justice,  it  mav  be  convenient 
to  prefix  a  short  view  of  the  laws  enacted  for  the  better 
regulations  of  some  offic^  immediately  connected  with, 
and  assistant  to,  courts  of  justice,  such  as  those  of  the 
sheriffs,  coroners,  bailiffs,  and  the  like. 

First,  of  sheriffs.  The  statute  of  Lincoln,  9  Edw.  11., 
st  2,  directinff  that  sheriffs,  hundredors,  and 
bailifis  should  be  chosen  from  such  persons  as  °" 
had  lands  in  the  same  shires  or  oailiwicks,  and  that 
sheriffs  and  bailiffs  of  fee  should  cause  their  counties  and 
bailiwicks  to  be  kept  by  such  as  had  lands  therein,  was  a 
provision  so  well  calculated  to  promote  the  dignity  of  the 
office,  that  it  was  required  by  stat.  2  Edw.  IIL,  c.  iv.,  and 
in  the  next  parliament  ^by  stat.  4  Edw.  IIL,  c.  ix.,  to  be 
strictly  observed ;  the  same  was  more  explicitly  re-enacted 
by  stat.  5  Edw.  IIL,  c.  iv.,  which  requires  the  lands  to  be 
sufficient  to  answer  to  the  king  and  his  people,  if  grieved. 

The  fi&rming  of  counties  and  hundreds  led  to  much  op- 
pression and  disorder.  It  seems  that  in  former  times  all 
the  counties  in  England  were  assessed  to  a  certain  ferm  ; 
and  all  the  hundreds  and  wapentakes  in  the  sherift^'s  hands 
were  rated  to  this  ferm.  Afterwards,  says  the  act,  approv- 
ors  were  sent  into  some  counties,  who  increased  the  ferms 
of  some  hundreds  and  wapentakes,  notwithstanding  the 
crown  had,  at  divers  times,  granted  out  parts  of  the  same 
hundreds  and  wapentakes  tor  the  old  ferms  only ;  but  now 
of  late  the  sherilib  had  been  charged  with  the  whole  in- 
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crease,  amounting  to  .a  ^reat  sum,  which  was  a  sort  of 
disherison  to  sheriffs,  and  tending  to  the  oppression  of  the 
people.  It  was  thought  this  would  be  remedied  by  an- 
nexing to  the  counties  such  hundreds  and  wapentakes  as 
had  been  let  by  the  present  king  ;  and  this  was  done  by 
Stat.  2  Edw.  III.,  c.  xii.,  which  also  directs  that  they  should 
never  again  be  severed.  Again,  because  sheriffs  had  left 
hundreds  and  wapentakes  at  so  high  a  ferm,  that  the 
bailiffs  could  not  pay  the  ferm  without  extortion  and  mal- 
practices, it  was  enacted  by  stat.  4  Edw.  III.,  c.  xv.,  that 
sheriffs  should  let  them  at  the  old  fprm,  and  not  above ; 
and  if  they  did,  they  were  to  be  punished  by  the  justices. 

To  prevent  one  instance  of  extortion,  it  was  enacted  by 
Stat.  4  Edw.  III.,  c.  x.,  that  sheriffs  and  gaolers  should  re- 
ceive and  safely  keep  all  thieves  and  felons  delivered  to 
them  by  constables  and  townships,  without  taking  any- 
thing for  so  doing ;  and  they  were  to  be  punished  by  the 
justices  of  gaol-delivery  if  they  acted  otherwise. 

In  the  14th  year  of  the  king,  the  office  of  sheriff  un- 
derwent a  fuller  consideration,' and  some  provisions  of  a 
more  general  nature  were  devised  for  the  reformation  of 
it.  It  had  been  the  practice  for  sheriffs  sometimes  to  have 
grants  of  their  bailiwick  from  the  king  for  term  of  jears ; 
this  was  found  to  render  them  more  secure  in  their  mis- 
conduct, and  all  the  evils  complained  of  became  thereby 
more  inveterate.  It  was  now  ordained  that  in  future  no 
sheriff  should  continue  in  office  more  than  a  year,  and 
then  a  new  one  should  be  appointed  in  his  place  by  the 
chancellor,  treasurer,  and  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer, 
taking  to  them  the  two  chief  justices,  if  they  were  present ; 
this  was  to  be  done  on  the  morrow  of  Jul  Sovlsy  at  the 
exchequer.*  Besides  re-enacting  the  before-mentioned 
provisions  about  letting  hundreds  to  ferm,  it  was  ordained 
that  sheriffs  should  put  in  bailiffs  and  hundredors,  having 
lands  within  the  bailiwick,  for  whom  they  would  answer. 
The  sheriff's  business  was  to  be  done  by  such  bailiffs  and 
hundredors,  and  their  under-bailiffs,  witnout  any  out-riders^ 
as  they  were  called,  and  others  who  had  lately  been  em- 
ployed by  sheriffs,  and  had  committed  great  excesses ;  the 
same  of  bailiffs-errant^  as  they  were  termed,  who  were  no 
longer  to  be  in  counties,  but  where  they  were  used  in  the 

1  Ch.  7,  ooDfirmed  hy  stat  28  Edw.  III.,  c  7. 
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time  of  Edward  L,  and  no  more  than  one  in  a  county. 
These  bailiffs-errant  and  out-riders  were  deputies  to  the 
above  officers ;  and  as  they  were  on  that  account  less  re- 
sponsible, so  were  they  more  iniquitous  in  their  employ- 
ments. All  others  who  had  bailiwicks  or  hundreas  m 
fee  were  to  put  in  such  bailiffi  as  they  would  answer  for; 
and  if  they  let  them,  it  was  to  be  on  the  old  ferm.  If 
sheriffs,  or  their  fermors,  offended  a^inst  this  act,  the 
hundreds  and  wapentakes  where  the  default  was,  were  to 
be  seized  into  the  kind's  hand,  and  themselves  committed 
to  prison  till  they  had  made  fine  to  the  king ;  the  same 
of  those  who  had  bailiwicks  in  fee,  upon  default  of  their 
bailiffs ;  ^  sheriffs  were  also  to  put  in  such  gaolers  as  they 
would  answer  for.* 

If  otwithstanding  Magna  Charta  had  directed  that  sheriffii 
should  hold  their  tourn  after  Easter^  and  after  Michaelmas; 
yet  it  seems  some  sheriffs,  not  attending  to  that  act,  held 
their  tourn  sometimes  in  Lent,  and  sometimes  after  the 
Yvle  of  August,  seasons  heretofore  set  apart  for  devotion 
and  harvest.  It  was  therefore  enacted  by  stat.  81  Edw. 
Yil.,  St.  i.,  c.  XV.,  that  the  tourn  should  be  held  twice  a 
year  —  once  within  a  month  after  Easter,  and  once  within 
a  month  after  Michaelmas;  and  if  a  sheriff  held  it  any 
otherwise,  he  was  to  lose  his  tourn  for  the  time.  The 
last  act  about  sheriffs  in  this  reign  was  stat.  42  Edw.  UI., 
c.  ix.,  which,  besides  some  directions  about  transmitting 
their  estreats  into  the  exchequer,  ordains  not  only  that 
no  sheriff,  but  that  no  under-sheriff,  nor  sheriff's  clerk, 
should  abide  in  his  office  more  than  a  year. 

As  to  coroners,  it  was  enacted  by  stat.  14  Edw.  III.,  st. 
i.,  c.  viii.,  that  no  coroner  should  be  chosen  unless  he  had 
lands  in  fee  in  the  same  county,  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  answer  the  people.  Again,  all  coroners  were  to  be 
chosen  in  full  county  by  the  commons  of  the  county,  of 
the  most  meet  and  lawful  people  that  were  to  be  found 
in  the  county,  to  execute  the  office,  except  in  cases  where 
the  kin^  or  any  lord,  by  his  franchise,  had  a  right  to 
appoint.^ 

>Ch.9.  >Ch.lO.  •  Stot  28  Edw.  UL,  c  6. 
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SEYEEAL  regulations  were  made  by  the  parliament  in 
this  reign  lor  the  better  and  more  regular  adminis- 
tration of  justice  (a).    These  consisted  partly  in  a  new 

(a)  These  might  be  divided,  as  the  author  appears  to  have  intended,  into 
alterations  as  to  jutUoaiurt  and  as  to  procedure.  As  to  the  former,  it  is  not 
neoessary  to  add  anything  here  to  hia  copious  statements.  As  to  procedure, 
it  is  proper  to  obeerve  tluit  the^  aroee  chiefly  out  of  the  growth  of  trial  bj 
jury,  and  that  this  mode  of  tnal  still  remained  in  its  nature  what  it  had 
always  hitherto  been,  vis.,  a  trial  by  jurors,  not  as  judga,  but  rather  as  witr 
fMSMS.  It  is  necessary  to  near  this  in  mind,  because  in  it  wUl  be  found  the 
ke^  to  the  connection,  and  the  explanation  of  Tarioos  measuroB  passed  at 
this  time,  and  mentioned  in  this  chapter.  At  first  sight,  the  connection 
between  statutes  as  to  attaints,  as  to  qualifications  of  jurors^  and  as  to  wa^r 
of  law,  might  not  appear  to  have  any  connection ;  but  upon  a  consideration 
of  the  true  uabure  of  triaU  bfjyry,  as  it  still  existed,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
connection  between  these  omerent  subjects  was  extremeljr  elosa  and  that 
they  lUl  arose  out  of  thai  cause.  Thus,  for  instance^  as  the  jurors  found  their 
▼eraicts  of  their  own  knowledffe,  it  was  yeiy  material  that  they  should  come 
horn  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  parties,  and  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  scene  of  the  cause  of  action ;  and  hence*  in  the  statute  as  to  qualifica> 
tions  of  jurors,  it  was  recited  as  a  reason  for  it  that  the  jurore  often  were 
brought  from  a  distance  who  had  no  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  action  (vide 
poat).  For  the  same  raaoon,  if  they  gaye  a  &lse  yerdict,  it  would  most  prob- 
ably be  wilfully  fidse;  and  hence  tl^  penal  proceedipg  by  attaint  in  cases 
of  a  fidse  verdict  And  further,  as  the  jurors  only  found  their  verdicts  of 
their  own  knoiriedge.  there  was,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  the  notes 
to  the  early  part  oi  the  first  volume,  when  treating  of  the  Saxon  sjrstem  of 
compurgators,  no  very  wide  diflference  between  the  present  system  of  trial 
by  jury  and  the  system  of  wager  of  law,  which  was  derived  fiNMn  the  old 
»ixon  system,  and  was  simply  the  oath  of  eleven  men,  with  the  defendant, 
which  thus,  as  Lord  Coke  long  afterwards  explained  it,  "countervailed  a 
jttzy."    13ie  jurors  swore  on  their  knowledge  of  the  parties  and  the  matter ; 
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disposition  or  arrangement  of  the  courts,  and  partly  in 
providing  new  remedies.  We  shall  first  speak  of  the 
former. 

the  oomporgaton  swore  on  their  knowledge  of  and  belief  in  the  defendant; 
and  die  two  proceedings  had  so  near  a  resemblance  that  it  is  not,  when  this 
is  borne  in  mind,  matter  of  surprise  that  the  system  of  wager  of  law  still 
continoed  to  exist  as  a  mode  of  trial,  along  with  trial  by  jury.  The  funda- 
mental principle  npon  which  the  distinction  between  them  rested  was,  that 
if  the  matter  was  in  its  nature  such  as  that  the  country^  i.  a.,  the  neighbors, 
might  be  presumed  to  have  knowledge  of  it,  then  the  tnal  must  be  by  them, 
Lt^jper  paja;  if  otherwise,  and  in  its  nature  privy  or  secret  between  the 
parties,  as  in  most  cases  of  simple  contract,  debt,  or  of  private  contract,  then 
wager  of  law  would  be  allowed ;  or,  in  the  langua^  of  the  old  law-books, 
''ley  gager."  Thusi  in  a  case  upon  an  alleged  retainer  of  a  surgeon  to  cure 
a  man  of  a  wound,  ne  denying  the  retainer,  offered  to  wase  his  law,  which 
was  objected  to,  as  the  matter,  it  was  saidj  would  be  in  the  Knowledge  of  the 
neighliors;  but  the  court  thought  otherwise^  and  that  the  defendant  was  en- 
titled to  wage  his  law.  He,  however,  waived  the  ri^ht,  and  took  an  issue  to 
the  country,  when  it  was  objected  against  the  plaintiff  that  he  had  not  stated 
in  what  place  the  retainer  was,  so  that  the  court  could  not  know  from  what 
"  vill  *'  to  make  the  jurors  come,  and  for  this  the  plaintiff  fiuled  ( Tear-Book, 
48  Edw.  ILL,  fol.  6).  Here  it  will  be  observed  that  the  connection  between 
the  two  systems  was  so  dose  that  probably  some  of  the  very  same  men  who 
jBiight  have  been  called  as  compurgators  would  have  been  summoned  as 
jurors ;  and  in  either  case  they  woula  probably  have  acted  very  much  on  the 
same  ground — their  know]e<^e  of  and  belief  in  the  defendant  One  prac- 
tical result  of  the  system  of  tnal  bv  jury  thus  still  prevailing  was  that  it  was 
not  applicable  to  matters  which  had  nappened  beyond  seas,  as  in  the  curious 
case  of  Sir  Nicholas  Tamworth,  who  brought  a  writ  of  account  against  one 
John,  of  certain  jewels  worth  £400,  which,  as  he  said,  he  had  delivered  to 
John  in  Brittanjr.  John  set  up  some  matter  of  defence  occurring  thereu 
Thorpe,  C.  J.,  said, '' How  is  it  to  be  tried?  we  are  here  at  common  law,  and 
it  is  not  triable  here"  (41  Edw,  HI.,  foL  4,  9).  So  there  were  various 
matters  not  deemed  in  law  fit  for  trial  by  jury,  as  matter  of  record  (50  Edw, 
J27.,  fol.  20).  So  the  lawfulness  of  espousals  was,  as  a  ij^eral  rule,  for  the 
bishop,  but  a  marriage  in  fact  for  the  country;  and  so  of  a  question  whether 
a  man  was  or  was  not  bom  in  matrimony  (42  Edw.  JZf.,  foL  8).  So  wills  of 
personalty  were  proved  before  the  ordinary,  thoush  sometimes  an  issue  could 
De  raised  for  the  country  as  to  intestacpr  (44  £Uv.  HT.,  fol.  16;  videpott,  c 
zvu  as  to  trial  per  pais  and  trial  bjr  proon,  etc).  The  close  connection  with, 
and  indeed  part  of  this  head  of  trial,  or  at  all  events  of  procedure,  is  a  sub- 
ject which  nad  altogether  escaped  the  author's  attention,  that  of  arbitra- 
tion, which  appears  to  have  been  often  resorted  to  at  this  period,  and 
probably  had  originally  arisen  in  the  old  Saxon  system  of  referring  dis- 
putes to  the  neignbors,  which  had  never  entirely  died  out,  and  indeed 
was  in  more  ways  than  one  adhered  to  and  retained  in  our  system  of 
procedure.  The  courts  of  the  counfy  in  the  hundred  came  virtually, 
as  has  been  shown  in  the  first  volume,  to  a  rude  kind  of  arbitrament 
by  neighbors;  and  this  system  had  been  so  far  retained,  even  in  trial 
by  jury,  that  it  was  necessary  that  jurors  should  come  from  the  "vill'* 
or  the  hundred,  for  the  veiry  reason  that  thev  would  be  likely  to  have 
knowledge  of  we  parties,  and  therefore  probably  of  the  truth  of  the 
matter  in  dispute.  It  was  therefore  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  law 
derived  from  our  Saxon  ancestors,  and  still  tenaciously  adhered  to,  that 
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The  most  striking  change  made  in  any  of  the  courts  was 
that  which  regarded  the  high  court  of  parliament.     The 

disputes  shooldy  aa  fiur  m  poeaible,  be  referred  to  arbitrators.  And  be  it 
observed,  tliat  in  an  age  when  the  jurors  gave  their  verdicts,  not  on  evidence, 
but  on  their  knowledge  or  belief  of  the  truth  of  the  matter,  there  was  a  near 
resemblance  between  trial  by  jurors  and  arbitrators.  The  main  distinction 
was  that  arbitrators  chosen  ay  the  parties  would  either  know  about  the 
matter^  or  would  be  able  to  hear  evidence  about  it,  which  jurors  did  not 
The  difficulty  was,  that  arbitration  was  voluntary  j  so  that  the  partv,  find- 
ing it  likely  to  go  against  him,  might  revoke  nis  submission  ana  insist 
on  suing  {  or  that,  even  after  an  aMtad  against  him,  he  might  decline  to 
perform  it  or  adhere  to  it,  and  either  resort  to  law,  or  put  the  other  party 
to  do  so.  It  was  attempted  to  obviate  these  difficulties  bv  gettine  both 
the  parties  to  execute  a  bond  to  submit  to  arbitration,  ana  stand  by  the 
awara,  with  a  penalty  in  case  of  breach.  Thus,  in  this  reign,  it  was  said 
that  in  case  of  an  arbitrament,  that  one  party  should  have  TOud  out  of  the 
possession  of  the  other;  if  the  latter  should  refuse  it,  the  other  would  have 
no  remedy,  unless  he  had  a  bond  to  stand  by  the  award  ( Tear-Book,  21  Edw, 
IILf  fol.  26).  So,  in  another  case,  in  an  action  on  a  bond,  it  appeared  that 
the  condition  was  that  the  parties  should  put  themselves  on  the  arbitrament 
of  four  persons  named,  and  that  they  commenced  their  arbitrament,  and 
continued  it  until  they  awarded,  that  the  parties  would  stand  to  the  award 
of  two  persons,  who  awarded  that  one  should  pay  eieht  marks  to  the  other, 
etc.  ( Year-Book,  27  Edfu.  III.,  fol.  21].  There  were  difficulties  often  raised 
as  to  whether  an  arbitrament  was  a  oar  to  an  action,  unless  performed ;  for 
otherwise,  it  was  said,  there  was  no  satisfaction  {Year-Book.  45  Edw,  III.,  foL 
16 ;  46  Edw.  lU^  fol.  17 ;  43  Edw.  IIL,  fol.  27 ;  45  Edw.  IIL,  foL  16).  There 
was  a  close  connection  between  arbitrament  and  wager  of  law.  when  the  de» 
fendant  pledeed  his  oath ;  and  indeed  there  were  cases  in  wnich  the  arbi- 
trators awarded  that  the  defendant  should  waee  his  law,  and  that  if  he  did 
so,  the  plaintiff  should  release  him  (46  Edw.  III.,  fol.  17).  It  was  doubtful, 
however,  whether  an  arbitration  pending  was  a  bar  to  an  action  (11  Hen, 
IV.f  fol.  12, 44|.  The  principle  was  that  the  force  of  an  arbitration  depended 
on  the  submission  (8  Men.  FX,  18);  and  that  while  it  lasted  the  parties  made 
the  arbitrators  their  pudges  (16  Edw.  IV.,  fol.  8).  In  this  and  in  the  subse- 
quent reigns  arbitration  continued  to  be  much  resorted  to,  and  it  has  ever 
smoe  formed,  and  still  continues  to  form,  one  of  the  most  important  and 
salutaxy  means  of  settling  disputes  without  the  delay  and  vexation  of  litin^ 
tion.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  resort  to  arbitration  was  largely  the 
result  of  dissatisfaction  with  trial  by  jury,  which,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
was  not  a  trial  by  judges  of  the  fact  upon  evidence,  but  only  a  trial  by  the 
jurors  upon  their  own  knowledge.  It  was  no  doubt  constantly  observed  that 
thi8,  in  a  great  variet]^  of  cases,  was  an  extremely  imperfect  and  unsatis- 
factory mode  of  determininjif  disputes;  and  hence  a  natural  disposition  would 
arise  to  resort  to  arbitration,  a  proceeding  in  which  the  arbitrators  either 
knew  about  the  matter,  or  heard  evidence  and  examined  into  the  truth  and 
justice  of  the  case.  Indeed,  in  one  important  class  of  cases,  those  which  in- 
volved matters  of  account,  the  law  had  provided  a  kind  of  compulsory  pro- 
cess of  arbitration ;  for  the  parties  were  compelled  to  come  to  an  account 
before  "  auditors,"  or  arbitrators  appointed  by  the  court  In  this  action  of 
account  the  process  was  summary ;  and,  by  a  statute  already  mentioned  in  a 
former  chapter,  a  oopios  issued  to  arrest  the  party,  and  compel  him  to  account 
in  a  eapioi  ad  eomputandum,  as  it  was  called ;  and  upon  his  being  brought 
into  court,  auditors  were  at  once  assigned  by  the  court  (generallv  the  masters 
or  officers  of  the  court),  and  then  he  was  compelled  to  account  before  them; 
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jadioature  exercised  by  this  supreme  tribunal  has  been 
explained  in  the  former  part  of  this  history.^  jndi«»tui»  m 
What  was  then  said  was  founded  upon  the  tes-  p""*°»"^ 
timony  of  very  scanty  materials,  confirmed  by  the  analogy 
observed  in  contemporary  judicatures,  and  the  experience 
of  later  times.  To  these  later  times  we  are  now  arrived. 
In  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.,  IL,  and  in.,  we  find  records 
of  proceedings  in  parliament,  which  incontestably  verify 
what  was  beiore  delivered  on  the  judicial  character  of  this 
assembly,  and  furnish  materials  for  forming  an  accurate 
Judgment  of  its  judicature,  whether  civil  or  criminal. 
From  them  also  may  be  collected  some  intimation  of  the 
judicature  of  the  council,  and  the  way  in  which  that 
court,  and  the  courts  of  exchequer,  kind's  bench,  chancery, 
and  common  pleas  were  connected  with,  and  dependent 
upon,  the  court  of  parliament.  If  we  had  adhered  in 
this  instance  to  the  method  we  have  rigorously  pursued 
in  all  other  parts  of  our  historical  deduction,  that  is,  to 
take  notice  of  juridical  facts  as  early  as  the  remains  of 
antiquitv  afibrd  any  notice  of  them,  we  should  have  in- 
troducea  the  present  observations  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
I. ;  but  they  were  deferred  to  avoid  repetition,  and  to  ac- 
commodate the  narrative  to  the  reader's  attention,  which, 
as  it  was  necessarily  to  be  much  engaged,  in  this  reign,  on 
the  alterations  made  in  the  court  of  parliament,  it  was 
thought  would  be  better  prepared  for  such  alterations  by 
a  statement  of  the  whofe  subject  at  the  time,  than  by 
scattering  it  in  different  places.  It  must  therefore  be  un- 
derstood, that  what  is  now  said  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  of  parliament  is  equally  applicable  to  the  reigns  of 
Edward  1.  and  11. ,  and  indeed,  as  we  conjecture,  to  all 
the  reigns  preceding,  from  the  origin  of  the  li'orman  con- 
stitution. 

The  great  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  parliament  in 
judicial  matters  seems  owing  to  the  idea  of  superintend- 
ence and  supremacy  attributed  to  that  assembly  by  the 

and  their  award  was  final,  and  had  the  force  of  i^udgmeDt  (Sir  N.  Tam- 
worth's  case,  41  Edio,  IV, ,  fol.  3^.  There  were  therefore  several  classes  of 
cases  in  which  trial  by  jaz7,  sacn  as  it  was,  save  waj  to  other  modes  of  pro- 
ceeding ;.  wager  of  law,  in  which  the  defendant  pledged  his  oath ;  account, 
in  which  he  was  compelled  to  show  his  accounts  before  auditors ;  and  arbi- 
tration, in  which  both  parties  were  examined,  and  the  case  was  decided  upon 
eridenceu 

^  Fiflk  voL  L,  a  iL 
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people.  It  was  thought,  that  the  parliament  was  to  re- 
dress all  wrones,  to  remedy  all  abuses,  and  remove  all 
difficulties,  with  which  a  man  was  pressed  either  in  his 
person  or  property.  In  consequence  of  this  notion  it 
nappened,  at  everv  meeting  of  parliament,  that  petitions 
poured  in  from  all  quarters,  not  only  upon  subjects  of 
public  and  national  concern,  but  for  relief  in  private 
affairs.  These  petitions  were  exhibited,  by  all  sorts  of 
persons,  upon  all  sorts  of  matters,  and  to  obtain  every 
species  of  relief  which  the  petitioners  thought  most  de- 
sirable in  their  situations.  When  petitions  were  so  nu- 
merous, and  the  objects  of  them  so  multifitrious,  it  could 
not  but  happen  that  many  were  frivolous,  and  many  were 
such  as  evidently  belonged  to  another  jurisdiction.  To 
distinguish  between  those  that  were  properly  within  the 
cognizance  of  parliament,  and  those  that  were  not ;  and 
also  in  order  that  those  which  belonged  to  other  courts, 
might  be  duly  remitted  thither;  certain  prelates,  earls, 
barons,  and  others,  were  appointed  in  every  parliament 
to  be  receivors  and  tryors  of  petitions.  These  were  to  exam- 
ine all  petitions,  and,  upon  full  consideration  thereof, 
were  to  indorse  upon  them  what  course  was  to  be  pursued 
by  the  petitioner  to  obtain  redress ;  referring  him,  ao^ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  either  to  the  full  par- 
liament, to  the  ^uncil,  to  the  chancerv,  or  to  some  of  the 
other  courts.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  receivors  and 
triors  of  petitions  are  ranked  by  Fleta  among  the  king's 
courts ;  though,  as  he  says,  their  business  was  not  to  de- 
termine, but  only  to  hear  and  examine,  and  make  their 
report.^  This  is  the  outline  of  the  court  of  parliament, 
the  features  of  which  deserve  further  consideration. 

There  was  one  circumstance  common  to  all  these  peti- 
tions, that  they  were  addressed  either  a  nostre  seignour  U 
roiy  et  a  son  conseily  ete.y  or  to  the  king  singly,  without 
naming  the  council  at  all;  though  the  former  was  the 
more  common  form.  As  to  the  matter  of  these  petitions, 
it  will  be  difficult  and  unnecessary  to  speak  of  them  par- 
ticularly :  the  curious  reader,  by  casting  his  eye  over  the 
parliament  rolls  of  this  and  the  two  preceding  reigns,  will 
jud^e  whether  what  was  above  said  of  the  extent  of  this 
judicature  is  well  founded.    Petitions  were  infinite  as  to 

^  YidA  vol.  iL,  e.  zL 
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the  particular  objects  of  them ;  but  they  may  be  divided 
into  two  general  heads,  namely,  such  as  were  the  original 
commencement' of  a  suit,  and  such  as  complained  of  error 
or  delay  in  any  suit  depending  in  the  courts  below. 

The  manner  in  which  petitions  were  treated,  is  best 
seen  by  the  answers  they  received.  Petitions  that  were 
originally  for  redress  very  commonly  contained  matter 
which  was  properly  cognizable  only  at  common  law ;  in 
such  case  the  reeeivors  and  trycrSy  upon  examination  of  the 
matter,  would  endorse  the  following  answers:  Swe  a  la 
eomem  &y,  sve  brief  de  trespass^  et  atd  de  numace  s'U  vmi;^ 
and  the  like.  If  it  was  in  some  matter  of  the  revenue, 
the  answer  would  be,  Soit  mosnde  as  ireaarery  et  barons  de 
PexehequeTy  que  viewes  et  serches  les  rotdes  et  reTnembrancee  de 
P exchequer y  et  aissi  appdli  aticuns  de  justices,  ^U  besoigneyfar 

cent  autre  en  discharae  k  dit et  que  ley  et  reaondemandenJt} 

If  the  petition  related  to  any  of  the  king's  charters  or 
grants,  the  reference  was  usually  to  the  chancery,  which 
seemed  to  have  a  nearer  connection  with  the  council  than 
the  other  courts*  An  answer  to  one  petition  is  thus :  SaU 
ceste  petition  mande  en  chancelleries  et  iUoeq;  soient  bona  gem 
assignez  (Tenquere,  en  la  presence  des  auscuns  de  la  chamrrCj 
s^ils  y  veuiUent  estre,  si  les  chases  contemie  en  la  petition  soit  ve- 
ritoMes:  et  Venqueste  issint  prise,  et  retaume  en  chaunceUerie,  le 
chatmcdUr  vene  kfait,  ete.^  et,  appeUez  le  seneschal  de  la  cham- 
bre,  cu  son  Ueuienants,  et  les  sefjeantz  le  roi,  et  auseuns  des 
justices,  soUme  ce  gu^il  verra  que  soit  a  /aire,  et  oiez  les  resons 
pur  le  roi  etpur  lapartie,faee  outre  droit  et  reson.  To  another: 
Soit  ceste  pditicn  maunde  en  chanceUerie,  et  iBoeq;  appdle  le 
eounsaU  la  roigne,  et  oiez  les  resons  d^une  part  et  d^avJtre,  soit 
ent  outre  fait  droiL^  If  it  was  a  matter  proper  for  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  council,  an  answer  to  this  effect  used  to  be 
given :  Veigne  devant  la  counsaile  et  declare  la  matere  contenue 
en  la  petition. 

These  are  some  instances,  out  of  many  others,  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  parliament  dismissed  certain  appli- 
cations for  redress.  The  petitions  themselves  are  rather 
examples  of  what  the  people  expected  from  the  parlia- 
ment, than  of  the  jurisdiction  really  exercised  by  it. 
Among  the  petitions  to  parliament  we  find  some  indorsed 
with  weee  answers:    Q)ram  rege  et  magno  concilia;  and 
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sometimes  an  answer  concluded  with  these  words,  et  issint 
fuit  respondu  en  plein  parlement.  These  and  the  like  an- 
swers, it  should  seem,  signified  that  the  parliament  had 
heard  and  decided  upon  the  petition  judicially,  W  a  sol- 
emn judgment  and  an  award  made  upon  it.  Matters 
that  were  determined  in  this  manner  by  the  parliament 
were  those  for  which  the  common  law  had  no  remedy,  or 
which  were  of  too  great  importance  to  be  referred  to  the 
council,  the  other  tribunal,  next  the  parliament,  for  sup- 
plying the  defects  of  the  common  law.  In  this  way  were 
oriamal  petitions  in  parliament  exhibited  and  disposed  of. 

The  manner  in  which  petitions  for  direction  in  suits 
depending  in  the  courts  were  entertained  by  parliament, 
will  appear  from  a  few  instances  where  such  interposition 
was  made.  In  the  21st  year  of  this  reign  there  is  a  peti- 
tion to  the  king  and  council,  stating  that  the  parties  were 
impleaded  by  writ  of  scire  /ooew  oefore  the  justices  of 
the  common  bench ;  which  plea  had  been  six  years  de- 
pending, and  the  judges  could  not  yet  agree  upon  the 
judgment,  though  they  had  been  frequently  commanded 
by  me  king  so  to  do ;  the  petitioners,  therefore,  stating 
themselves  to  be  greatly  aggrieved  by  such  delay,  prayed 
the  king  that  he  would  command  the  chancellor,  or  the 
clerk  of  the  priv^  seal,  to  send  a  writ  to  the  Justices  to 
cause  the  record  in  the  said  plea  to  come  into  full  parlia- 
ment, that  the  matter  upon  which  thev  doubted  might  be 
debated  before  the  peers  of  the  land,  and  so  might  be 
finally  determined  by  their  advice  and  that  oi  other 
learned  men :  ^  the  answer  to  which  was,  that  the  record 
and  process  should  be  brought  before  the  council,  and 
upon  view  thereof,  due  discussion  should  be  had.  Many 
instances  of  such  applications  to  parliament  might  be 
produced.* 

It  was  not  only  by  petition  of  the  parties  that  suits 
depending  in  the  courts  below  were  brought  into  parlia- 
ment, but  also  on  the  motion  of  the  judges  themselves, 
who,  in  cases  of  doubt  and  difficulty,  would  rather  take 
the  advice  of  parliament,  than  hazard  their  own  judgment. 
In  the  40th  year  of  this  king,'  Thorpe  says,  that  he  and 
Sir  Hugh  Oreen  went  together  to  the  parliament,  where 
there  were  present  at  least  twenty-four  bishops  and  earls, 

»  21  Edw.  III.,  Pet  ParL,  82.  •40  £dw.  III.,  34. 
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and  asked  the  opinion  of  those  who  had  been  the  makers 
of  the  late  statute  of  jeofail,  concerning  the  alteration 
of  a  record.  "At  another  time,"  the  same  judge  says/ 
"  we  were  commanded  by  the  council,  that  when  any  case 
of  doubt  should  happen,  we  should  not  ^o  to  judgment 
without  good  advice:  therefore,"  adds  he,  m  the  case  then 
before  the  court,  "  so  to  the  parliament,*  and  as  they  will 
have  us  do,  we  will,  and  otherwise  not."  Instances  of 
this  kind  of  reference  were  frequent  in  this  reign,  when 
the  constant  sitting  of  that  assembly  afforded  more  op- 
portunity for  this  intercourse,  than  in  any  of  the  former 
periods.  It  was  in  the  spirit,  and  in  pursuance  of  the 
practice  then  in  use,  that  the  famous  statute  of  treason, 
25  Edward  HI,  ordains,  that  when  anv  new  case  of  sup- 
posed treason  should  arise,  not  precisely  within  the  terms 
of  that  act,  the  judges  should  not  proceed  upon  their  own 
conceptions,  but  should  take  the  opinion  of  the  next  par- 
liament. 

What  we  have  been  saying  of  petitions  in  parliament 
related  chiefly  to  civil  affairs.  It  was  not  less  common  to 
petition  parliament  in  criminal  matters :  upon  which  the 
parties  would  be  directed  to  sue  a  writ  of  oyer  and  termi- 
ner, or  take  such  other  steps  according  to  their  case,  as  the 
common  law  prescribed.  But  criminal  prosecutions  were 
instituted  in  parliament  in  another  way  than  by  petition. 
The  lords  constituted  a  great  inquest,  which  was  to  present 
and  trj^  each  other.  There  are  numberless  instances  of 
such  a  jurisdiction  all  through  this  reign.  In  the  fourth 
year  we  find  a  string  of  articles  charging  Roger  Mortimer 
with  certain  treasons,  felonies,  and  misdemeanors.  At  the 
end  of  the  record  it  is  said,  that  the  king  charged  the 
earls,  barons,  and  peers  of  the  realm  with  the  same ;  upon 
which  the^  said  earls,  barons,  and  peers,  having  examined 
all  the  articles,  returned  back  to  the  king  in  the  same  par- 
liament, and  all  pronounced  by  the  mouth  of  one  of  them, 
that  the  matter  contained  in  those  articles  was  notorious 
to  them  and  to  all  the  people ;  wherefore,  they,  the  said 
earls,  barons,  and  peers,  as  ludges  of  parliament,  by  assent 
of  the  king  in  the  same  parliament,  awarded  and  adjudged 
that  the  said  Roger  should  be  drawn  and  hanged  as  a 
traitor ;  and  order  was  accordingly  given  to  the  earl  mar- 
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shal  to  execute  the  sentence.^  It  appears  very  clearly  from 
this  case  who  were  the  judges  in  such  parliamentary  trials  ; 
namely,  that  the  lords  were  to  sit  in  judgment  on  each 
other,  as  peers.  But  the  enormity  of  the  offence  which 
was  to  be  punished  in  this  parliament,  and  which  was 
nothing  else  than  the  murder  of  the  late  king,  excited  a 
sort  of  resentment  in  the  parliament,  and  carried  them 
further  than  the  lawful  bounds  of  their  jurisdiction ;  for 
they  passed  sentence  of  death  upon  several  commoners. 
To  prevent,  however,  this  beinff  arawn  into  precedent  in 
future,  the  parliament  caused  the  following  memorandum 
to  be  entered  on  the  roll :  That  it  was  assented  and  agreed 
by  the  king,  et  tauiz  les  grantz^  in  full  parliament,  that 
though  the  peers  had  taken  upon  them  to  give  judgment, 
with  the  king's  assent,  upon  certain  persons  who  were  not 
peers,  yet  no  peers  in  future  should  be  held  or  charged  to 
give  judgment  on  any  other  than  their  peers.' 

In  conformity  with  this  resolution,  it  appears  in  the 
same  parliament,  among  the  plaeita  ccroruB^  when  Bir 
Thomas  Berkel^  was  to  be  tried  for  the  same  offence  of 
murdering  the  king,  and  he  alleged  he  was  out  of  Berkeley 
Castle  at  the  time,  and  therefore  not  consenting  to  the 
murder,  that  the  record  runs  thus:  de  hoe,  de  bono  et  malo 
ponit  86  SUPER  PATRiAM.  Meo  venerunt  inde  juratobbs 
coram  domino  rege  in  parUameT^  suo,  etc,^ 

All  these  prosecutions  in  parliament  were  brought  for- 
ward by  articles  exhibited ;  but  who  were  the  persons  ap- 
pointed to  exhibit  such  articles,  and  to  stand  forth  as 
prosecutors,  does  not  appear.  Towards  the  latter  end  of 
this  reign  the  commons  took  this  burden  upon  themselves ; 
and,  amon^  their  other  petitions,  began  to  exhibit  accitsa- 
Hons  for  crimes  and  misdemeanors  against  offenders  who 
were  thought  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  course 
of  the  law.  In  these  prosecutions  the  king  and  lords  were 
considered  as  judges.  The  first  of  these  is  in  the  42d 
year  of  the  king,  when  Sir  John  Lee  was  impeached  by 
the  commons  for  malpractices  while  steward  of  the  houses 
hold,  and  for  fraud  in  some  private  transactions ;  concern- 
ing all  which  he  was  heard  before  the  ffveat  caunciL^  In 
the  50th  year  the  commons  preferred  impeachments  against 
many  delinquents,  and  these  were  tried  by  the  lords^  Thus 

1  4  £dw.  IIL,  1  BoU.  ParL  » Ibid.,  16. 
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was  this  formidable  mode  of  prosecution  by  impeachment 
of  the  commons  first  set  on  foot. 

The  tribunal  next  in  authority  to  the  parliament  was 
the  council.  As  the  parliament  was  often  called  judieatar*  in 
by  this  name,  and  there  was  besides  more  than  ~""**^- 
one  assembly  of  persons  called  the  council^  much  difficulty 
has  arisen  in  endeavoring  to  distinguish  between  them. 
We  have  seen  that  petitions  to  parliament  in  private  mat- 
ters were  addressed  a  nostre  seignour  le  roi,  et  a  son  conseiL 
The  king  had  a  council  which  consisted  of  all  the  lords 
and  peers  of  the  realm,  who,  it  should  seem,  were  called 
together  by  him  at  times  when  the  parliament  was  not 
sitting:  this  was  called  the  ffrand  council^  as  well  as  the 
parliament  (being  probably  the  original  commune  concilium 
reffniy  before  the  commons  were  summoned  thither),  and 
was  so  termed  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  council^ 
which  the  king  used  to  have  most  commonly  about  him 
for  advice  in  matters  of  law.  This  last  council  (which  in 
effect  approached  very  near  to  what  has  since  been  called 
the  privy  council),  consisted  of  the  treasurer,  chancellor, 
justices,  barons,  the  keeper  of  the  rolls,  the  masters  in 
chancery,  the  chamberlains  of  the  exchequer,  iustices  in 
eyre,  justices  assigned,  justices  in  Wales,  the  King's  Ser- 
jeants, the  secretaries  of  state,  clerk  of  the  privy-seal, 
clerk  of  the  wardrobe,  and  such  other  persons  as  the  king 
was  pleased  to  advise  with.^  In  both  these  councils  the 
king  sat  as  judge,  and  causes  heard  there  were  said  to  be 
coram  rege  in  amciUo. 

The  nature  and  constitution  of  the  former  of  these  two 
councils  is  less  known  to  us  than  that  of  the  latter ;  but 
it  may  be  discerned,  that  both  of  them  kept  up  a  very 
close  correspondence  with  the  parliament ;  so  that  causes 
were  adjourned  from  thence  into  either  of  the  councils, 
and  were  there  heard  and  finally  determined.  Instances 
of  such  adjournments  into  the  inferior  of  these  councils 
were  very  common,  on  account  of  its  being  almost  always 
in  readiness  to  be  called  together,  the  king  being  seldom 
without  some  of  the  persons  constituting  this  council 
about  him:  such  references  are  to  be  found  almost  in 
every  page  of  the  parliamentary  rolls*  But  adjournments 
into  the  great  council  were  not  so  common,  as  it  was  seldom 

1  VUie  Stat.  14  £dw.  lU.,  si.  1,  c.  5. 
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called ;  and  when  it  did  sit,  it  was  generally  after  the  dis- 
mission of  the  commons,  to  make  ordinances,  or  determine 
matters  that  were  agitated  and  remained  unfinished  in 
the  last  parliament.  The  impeachment  before  mentioned 
which  the  commons  preferred  arainst  Sir  John  Lee  in  the 
42d  year  of  the  kins,  was  finally  determined  bv  the  great 
council:^  and  probaoly  many  other  matters  which  appear 
by  the  rolls  to  have  iJeen  determined  by  the  council^  might 
have  been  heard  by  the  great  council;  but  owing  to  the 
appellation  being  equivocal,  it  is  not  now  easy  to  distin- 
guish the  one  from  the  other.  The  method  of  address  to 
the  two  councils  was,  like  that  to  the  parliament,  by  peti- 
tion; and  the  objects  of  jurisdiction  there  were  such  ques- 
tions, whether  civil  or  criminal,  for  which  the  law  had  not 
sufficiently,  or  not  at  all,  provided.  The  king's  council 
used  to  sit  in  difierent  chambers  that  were  about  the  pal- 
ace; sometimes  en  la  chambrede  peincte;  sometimes  en  la 
chanibre  blanche^  or  en  la  chambre  de  marcdf ;  and,  as  some 
say,*  en  la  chambre  des  etoiles;  to  which  place  of  their  sitting 
the  general  return  of  certain  writs  in  this  reign,  coram 
nobis  in  cam£rd^  referred :  •  it  very  often  sat  in  the  chauncery. 
Having  premised  these  observations  upon  the  state  of 
the  judicature  in  parliament  and  the  council,  the  altera- 
tions made  in  both  by  some  statutes  passed  in  this  reign 
will  be  better  understood.  There  was  only  one  statute 
that  at  all  affected  the  judicature  ot  the  parliament.  This 
was  Stat.  14  Edw.  III.,  st.  1,  c.  v.,  )which  was  intended, 
partly,  to  relieve  that  assembly  from  the  burden  of  an- 
swering all  applications  from  the  conrts  below,  and  partly, 
by  estfiLolishing  a  sort  of  perpetual  committee  of  parlia- 
ment for  that  purpose,  to  render  the  course  of  obtaining 
advice  and  direction  in  judicial  matters  more  regular  and 
easy.  The  statute  complains,  that  many  mischiefs  hap- 
pened through  delays  of  judgment,  as  well  in  the  chancery 
as  in  the  king's  bench,  common  bench,  exchequer,  before 

J'ustices  assigned,  and  other  justices  appointed  to  hear  and 
etermine ;  which  delays  were  occasioned  by  the  differ- 
ence of  opinions  among  the  judges,  and  by  other  causes. 
To  remedy  this  in  future,  it  was  ordained,  tnat  henceforth 
there  should,  at  every  parliament,  be  chosen  a  prelate,  two 
earls,  and  two  barons,  who  should  have  commission  and 
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power  from  the  king  to  hear,  by  petition  delivered  to 
them,  all  complaints  of  delays  or  grievances  done  to  them. 
Such  lords  were  to  have  power  to  canse  to  come  before 
them  at  Westminster,  or  elsewhere,  the  tenor  of  records 
and  processes  of  such  judgments  so  delayed,  and  to  cause 
the  justices  who  were  then  present  to  come  before  them 
to  hear  the  cause  and  reasons  of  such  delays:  which  cause 
and  reasons  being  so  heard,  they,  by  advice  of  themselves, 
and  that  of  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  the  justices  of  the 
one  bench  and  of  the  other,  and  others  of  the  king's 
council,  as  many  and  such  as  they  should  think  conven- 
ient, were  to  proceed  to  take  a  good  accord  and  make  a  good 
jvdgment;  ana  according  to  such  accord  so  taken,  the 
tenor  of  the  record,  together  with  the  judgment  so  ac- 
corded, were  to  be  remanded  before  the  justices  where  the 
plea  depended,  for  them  to  give  judgment  immediately 
according  to  the  record.  However,  if  the  difficulty  seemed 
so  great  that  it  could  not  well  be  determined  without 
assent  of  parliament,  it  was  enacted,  that  the  said  tenors 
should  be  brought  by  the  said  chosen  lords  to  the  next 
parliament,  and  there  a  final  accord  and  judgment  should 
be  given,  according  to  which  the  judges  should  be  com- 
manded to  proceed  to  ^ive  judgment.  To  put  this  act 
into  immediate  execution,  a  commission  of  this  sort  was 
immediately  issued  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
four  lords. 

Thus  was  a  subsisting  council  of  resort  provided  during 
the  intervals  of  parliament;  but  the  supreme  court  of 
parliament,  which  had  distrusted  the  judges,  would  not 
confide  their  whole  authority  even  to  this  delegation  out 
of  their  own  body,  but  by  the  express  provision  of  this 
statute  reserved  to  themselves  the  final  decision  in  all 
points  of  difficulty  and  doubt.  It  appears,  even  after  this 
act  was  passed,  that  the  judges  did  not  cease  to  recur  to 
the  parliament  for  advice  immediately ;  ^  and  as  there  are 
through  all  the  rolls  many  instances  of  such  petitions  to 
the  parliament,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  statute 
and  the  establishment  thereby  appointed  were  much  at- 
tended to. 

While  the  intercourse  between  the  courts  of  ordinary 
justice  and  the  house  of  lords  was  endeavored  to  m 

^  Fide  ofi^  c.  xiiL 
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<^heck6d  by  the  former  statute,  the  supreme  judicature 
exercised  by  the  council,  in  matters  botn  civil  and  crimi- 
nal, was  put  under  some  restraint  by  several  statutes. 
These  restraints  were  at  that  time  considered  as  in  sup- 
port of  the  Great  Charter  of  liberties,  which  had  forbid 
all  imprisonment  or  disseisin  of  freehold  but  by  the  judg- 
ment of  a  man's  peers,  or  the  law  of  the  land :  the  proc- 
ess and  proceeding  before  the  council  were  looked  upon 
as  derogatory  to  this  great  standard  of  common  justice, 
and  therefore  not  to  be  tolerated. 

The  jealousy  entertained  of  the  power  of  the  council 
was  justified  by  the  present  state  of  our  judicial  polity, 
compared  with  what  it  had  been  in  times  less  settled  and 
polished.  The  judicature  of  the  king  in  council  had  been 
admitted  for  wise  reasons  originally,  though  as  wise  ones 
might  now  be  urged  for  its  abrogation.  It  was  prin- 
cipally calculated  lor  times  of  disorder,  when  the  common 
course  of  justice  was  circumscribed  to  very  narrow  bounds, 
and  ordinary  judges  were  unable  to  enforce  the  execution 
of  the  law  against  powerful  subjects.  When  the  state  of 
society  was  altered,  and  things  grew  more  settled,  such 
supreme  powers  seemed  no  longer  necessary.  A^in,  the 
oommon  law  during  this  and  the  preceding  reigns  had 
arrived  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection,  that  arguments 
from  the  incompetency  or  defect  of  ordinary  provisions 
were  now  of  no  avail :  the  remedies  of  the  law  were  so 
increased  in  number,  and  their  execution  so  effectually 
secured,  that  it  was  no  longer  requisite  to  recur  to  the 
judicial  character  of  the  king,  to  supply  by  his  preroga- 
tive the  insufficiency  of  law.  All  injuries  now  found 
redress  in  the  courts  below,  and  to  recur  to  any  other 
jurisdiction  was  thought  unnecessary,  dangerous,  and 
burdensome  to  the  subject 

Such  arguments  of  convenience  and  propriety  co-oper- 
ating with  the  dread  impressed  by  an  authority  that  was 
as  much,  or  more,  perhaps,  of  a  political  than  judicial 
nature,  contributed  to  raise  a  clamor  against  the  council, 
and  occasioned  several  acts  of  parliament,  which  had  the 
effect  of  discountenancing  any  unnecessary  application  to 
the  king  in  council,  and  allowed  it  only  on  such  terms  as, 
it  was  thought,  mi^ht  prevent  an  abuse  of  it.  We  shall 
consider  these  parliamentary  regulations  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  passed. 
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Tkte  first  statute  on  this  Bubject  was  made  in  the  25th 
of  Edw.  ni.,^  which  enacts,  that,  according  to  the  Great 
Charter,  none  should  thenceforth  be  taken  by  petition  or 
suggestion  made  to  the  king  or  his  council,  unless  it  was 
by  indictment  or  presentment  of  good  and  lawful  people 
of  the  fiame  neighoorhood  where  the  fact  was  done,  in  due 
manner,  or  by  process  of  writ  original  at  the  common  law. 
Thus  fsEtr  of  crimioal  inquiries.  Further,  as  to  civil  mat- 
ters, it  enacts,  that  none  should  be  ousted  of  his  franchise 
or  his  freehold,  unless  he  were  duly  brought  in  to  answer, 
and  waa  forejudged  of  the  same  by  the  course  of  the  law; 
and  if  anything  was  done  otherwise,  that  it  should  be  re- 
dressed, and  held  void.  It  was  thought  not  sufficient  to 
declare  such  proceedings  to  be  void ;  but,  suggestions  to 
the  king  being  often  false  or  malicious,  it  was  enacted,  by 
Stat.  37  Edw.  III.,  c.  xviii,,  that,  to  prevent  such  for  the 
future,  all  persons  making  suggestions  should  be  sent  with 
them  before  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  and  the  council, 
there  to  find  surety  for  prosecuting  their  suggestions ;  and 
if  the  suggestions  were  found  m?,  that  the  party  should 
incur  the  same  penalty  as  the  adversary  would  if  convicted, 
and  then  the  matter  should  be  left  to  the  process  of  the 
Uw.  This  latter  clause  was  repealed  in  the  next  year, 
and  instead  thereof  it  was  ordained,'  that  a  person  failing 
in  proof  of  his  suggestion,  according  to  the  former  stat- 
ute, should  be  commanded  to  prison,  till  he  had  agreed 
with  the  defendant  for  the  damage  and  slander  he  had 
sustained,  and  besides  made  ransom  and  fine  to  the  king. 

Either  the  evil  was  not  abated  by  these  statutes,  or  the 
uneasiness  of  the  people  required  further  declarations  of 
the  parliament  on  this  subject.  We  find,  about  four  years 
after  this,  an  act  which  seems  to  give  a  finishing  blow  to 
all  extraordinary  judicature  whatsoever,  whether  civil  or 
criminal.  The  commons  having  a^in  complained  that 
persons  were  brought  before  the  km^'s  council  by  writ, 
and  otherwise  upon  grietx>us  pain^  against  the  law,  it  was 
enacted,  by  stat.  42  Edw.  III.,  c.  iii.,  that  no  man  be  put 
to  answer  before  justices  without  presentment  or  matter 
of  record,  or  by  due  process  and  writ  original,  according 
to  the  old  law  of  the  land,  and  that  anything  done  to  the 
contrary  should  be  void.     Some  plausible  exceptions,  no 

I6t4t5,c.4.         >  But  38  Edw.  m.,  8L  1,  c.  9.  *  Sur  ffnve  peme. 
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doubt,  were  devised  to  prevent  the  fall  operation  of  this 
statute,  as  the  council  still  continued  in  the  exercise  of  its 
judicial  authority,  both  civil  and  criminal. 

Thus  much  has  been  said  of  the  supreme  courts  held 
coram  rege  in  parliament  and  in  council.  We  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  inferior  courts.  If  these  were  taken  in  the 
order  to  which  they  seem  entitled  by  the  dignity  of  their 
style,  we  should  first  speak  of  the  two  courts  coram  rege^ 
that  ubicunque  fuerit  in  Anglid^  and  that  in  cancellarid.  But 
we  shall  first  speak  of  the  court  of  the  steward  and  mar- 
shal, a  tribunal,  as  we  have  seen,  once  of  great  eminence, 
but'  now  sinking  both  in  jurisdiction  and  importance, 
owing  to  the  increasing  authority  of  the  king  s  bench, 
which  derived  perhaps  some  of  its  cognizance  from  this 
court. 

It  waB  enacted,  by  stat.  5  Edw.  m.,  c.  ii.,  that  inquests 

Theeourtof  '^^^'^^^  *"®  stcward  and  marshal  of  the  king's 
the  »^a^  house  should  be  taken  by  men  of  the  country 
an  mars  thercabouts,  and  not  by  men  of  the  king  s 
house,  except  in  cases  of  contracts,  covenants,  or  tres- 
passes made  by  men  of  the  king's  house,  of  the  one  part 
and  of  the  other,  and  within  the  household,  according  to 
the  statute  made  in  the  time  of  Edward  L*  It  was  or- 
dained, that  if  any  one  would  complain  of  error  in  this 
court,  he  should  have  a  writ  to  remove  the  record  and 
process  before  the  king  in  his  place,  that  is,  in  the  king's 
bench:  so  that  the  kind's  bench  was  confirmed  in  that 
appellate  jurisdiction  which  the  court  of  the  steward  and 
marshal  possessed  once  over  the  other  courts.  This  act 
was  confirmed,  or  rather  re-enacted,  in  ch.  ii.  and  iii.  of 
Stat.  10  Edw.  ni. 

The  re-enacting  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  the 
petitions  of  the  commons  a^inst  this  court  during  this 
reign,  show  that  its  jurisdiction  created  great  jealousy 
and  discontent.  In  the  25th  year  of  the  king,  the  com- 
mons prayed,  that  none  of  the  king's  servants  implead  any 
one  in  the  marshalsea,  which  was  refused,  as  indeed  it 
would  have  been  confinine  this  court  wholly  to  those  of 
the  household.*  In  the  50m  year,  it  was  prayed,  that  the 
steward  and  marshal  should  hold  plea  of  nothing  but  what 
was  contained  in  the  statute  of  ArticuU  super  chartaSy  and 

^  Vide  Yol.  ii.,  c.  xL  *  Gott.  Abri.,  25  Edw.  IIL,  34. 
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that  the  limit  of  twelve  miles  miffht  he  reckoned  either 
from  the  kind's  presence,  or  the  place  of  the  household, 
and  not  from  ooth,  and  that  the  steward  should  keep  his 
session  within  three  miles  of  the  king's  presence.  To  this 
was  answered,  that  the  twelve  miles  should  be  reckoned 
either  from  the  king's  presence  or  from  the  household, 
and  not  from  both.^  In  the  same  year  it  was  stated  to 
the  parliament  by  the  commons  that  there  was  great  com- 
plaint of  the  marshal's  court  throughout  the  realm,  in 
answer  to  which  the  parliament  desired  that  the  griev- 
ances might  be  specified.*  In  the  following  year  it  was 
prayed  that  the  marshal  might  not  intermeddle  in  that 
part  of  Southwark  which  was  called  guildable  ;^  and  again, 
that  it  mi^ht  be  declared  by  statute  what  pleas  the  mar- 
shal should  hold,  and  that  prescription  might  be  allowed 
before  him,  as  well  as  before  other  justices  of  the  king.^ 
But  after  all  these  complaints,  this  court  was  left  to  con- 
tinue upon  the  ground  of  the  above  statutes  and  the  old 
common  law. 

There  appears  nothing  new  respecting  the  court  coram 
r^yet/iwJMTiyt^,  efc.,  commonly  called  the  King's  Th© kings 
bench,  unless  the  frequent  mention  of  the  mar-  ***"**• 
shiody  as  the  officer  and  gaoler,  may  be  considered  as  such. 
TVe  find  the  marshals  of  the  king's  bench  spoken  of  very 
femiliarly  at  the  be^nnine  of  this  reign,  especiallv  in 
Stat.  5  Edw.  III.,  c.  viii.,  relating  to  the  bailing  of  felons. 
As  this  act  states  some  things  very  particular,  it  may  be 
well  to  give  it  at  length,  it  begins  with  complaining 
that  persons  indicted  of  felonies,  robberies,  and  thefts, 
used  to  remove  the  indictment  before  the  kinff,  and  there 
surrender  themselves ;  upon  which  they  would  be  let  to 
bail  by  the  marshal  of  the  king's  bench,  as  were  also 
persons  appealed,  against  whom  an  exigent  had  been 
awarded.  As  this  was  letting  dangerous  ofienders  loose 
upon  the  country,  it  was  necessary  some  restraint  should 
be  put  on  the  marshal's  power  of  bailing :  it  was  there- 
fore enacted,  that  such  persons  should  be  kept  in  prison  ; 
and  if  any  marshal  was  complained  of  within  term  for 
doing  otherwise,  that  the  justices  should  do  what  was 
right.  At  the  end  of  every  term  the  marshals  were  to 
choose  before  the  justices,  previous  to  their  departure 

1  Cott  AbrL,  60  Edw.  m.,82.  »Ibid.,153«  » Ibid.,  31. 
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from  the  place  (supposing,  as  was  Bometimes  the  feet,  that 
the  king's  bencn  sat  in  many  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom in  different  terms)  in  what  town  they  would  keep 
their  prisoners;  and  there  they  were  to  hire  houses  at 
their  own  costs  for  keeping  of  such  prisoners,  and  were 
not  to  suffer  them  to  wander  abroad,  neither  with  bail 
nor  without ;  and  if  any  were  found  wandering,  the  mar- 
shal was  to  be  imprisoned  for  half  a  year,  and  ransomed 
at  the  king's  will.  After  the  statute  had  made  this  pro- 
vision for  the  marshals  of  the  king's  bench,  who,  it  should 
seem,  were  deputies  entrusted  on  occasion  of  removals  of 
that  court,  it  enacts,  respecting  the  marshal,  that  it  should 
be  done  within  the  vergey  as  reason  should  require.  A  dis- 
tinction, and  at  the  same  time  a  sort  of  connection  is  here 
marked  between  the  marshal  of  the  verge  and  the  mar- 
shals of  the  king's  bench,  which  seems  to  justify  a  con- 
jecture that  this  officer  was  adopted  from  the  court  of  the 
steward  and  the  marshal.  In  the  22d  year  of  the  king, 
the  commons  wanted  to  carry  this  law  against  the  mar- 
shals still  further ;  for  they  prayed,  that  if  they  let  any- 
body at  large  who  was  committed  for  the  peace,  they 
might  answer  in  damages ;  but  this  was  refused.^ 

When  Magna  Charta  declared  that  common  pleas  should 
be  held  in  a  certain  place,  it  seems  to  have  been  under- 
stood as  of  a  certain  court  for  such  pleas,  and  not  of  a 
certainty  of  place  where  that  court  should  be  held  ;  for  we 
find  the  common  bench  had  been  removed  like  the  king's 
bench,  though  perhaps  not  so  frequently,  as  it  did  not  in 
its  style  import  to  be  attendant  on  the  person  of  the  king. 
To  prevent  the  expense  and  mischief  which  happened  to 
suitors  by  such  removals,  it  was  ordained  by  stat.  2  Edw. 
m.,  c.  XI.,  that  before  such  removal  the  justices  should  be 
warned  thereof,  in  order  that  they  might  duly  adjourn  the 
parties,  and  so  prevent  the  losing  of  their  process. 

The  court  of  exchequer  underwent  some  parliamentary 
regulations.  The  exchequer  was  a  depository  of  records, 
and  therefore,  by  stat.  9  Edw.  III.,  stat.  1,  c.  v.,  it  was 
ordained,  that  jnetices  of  assize,  gaol-delivery,  and  of  oyer 
and  terminer^  should  send  all  their  records  and  processes 
determined  and  put  in  execution  to  the  exchequer  at 
Michaelmas  4srery  year ;  and  that  the  treasurer  and  cham- 

^  Cott.  AhtL,  22  Edw.  HI.,  20. 
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berlains  should  receive  them  under  the  seals  of  the  justices, 
and  keep  them  in  the  treasury,  as  had  been  usual  hereto- 
fore :  the  justices,  before  making  out  the  estreats,  were  to 
send  to  the  exchequer  as  formerly. 

The  course  of  appeal  from  judgments  in  the  exchequer 
was,  after  several  petitions  to  parliament,  at  Error  in  the  ax. 
length  settled  by  statute  (a).  In  the  21st  year  <*•<»»»«• 
of  tne  king,  the  commons  petitioned  that  judgments  given 
in  that  court  might  be  redressed  and  reversed,  if  errone- 
ous, in  the  king's  bench,  the  same  as  error  in  the  common 
pleas,  and  not  before  themselves,  who  gave  the  judgment, 
as  it  should  seem  the  course  then  was.  To  this  it  was 
answered,  that  such  error  should  be  amended  by  the  chan- 
cellor, treasurer,  and  two  justices.*  But  it  was  afterwards, 
somewhat  differently,  declared  by  stat.  81  Edw.  III.,  stat. 
1,  c.  xii.,  that  where  a  man  complained  of  error  made  in 
process  in  the  exchequer,  the  chancellor  and  treasurer 
should  cause  to  come  before  them  in  any  chamber  of 
council*  near  the  exchequer,  the  record  of  the  process  out 
of  the  exchequer,  taking  to  them  the  justices,  and  such 
other  sage  persons  as  should  seem  proper,  and  should  cause 
to  be  caned  before  them  the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  to 
hear  their  informations  and  the  causes  of  their  judgment, 
and  thereupon  duly  examine  the  business;  and  if  any 
error  was  found,  should  correct  and  amend  the  roll,  and 
afterwards  send  them  into  the  exchequer  for  execution  to 
be  done  thereof. 

These  are  all  the  provisions  made  by  parliament  for  the 
better  ordering  of  business  in  the  court  of  exchequer. 
But  the  commons  had  frequently  petitioned  for  other 

(a)  The  Btatate,  it  is  to  be  obeeryed,  applies  geaenUj  to  error  in  the  ex« 
cbeqaer,  whether  in  actions  or  informations ;  and,  beyond  all  doabt,  revenae 
cases  npon  sach  informations  were  decided  in  the  conrt  of  error  nnder  this 
act,  aa  well  as  cases  between  party  and  party.  Thus  there  is  the  following 
ease  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. :  In  the  exchequer  chamber,  before  the  jus- 
tices of  the  one  bench  and  the  other  U,  a.,  the  king's  bencn  and  common 
bench),  a  great  matter  was  rehearsed :  now  an  information  was  made  in  the 
exchequer  that  a  merchant  had  shipped  certain  goods,  etc.,  (then  the  case  is 
stated,  as  it  appeared  on  the  information,  and  the  retom  of  the  party  to  a  writ 
issoed  oat  of  the  excheqoer),  **  and  upon  that  diere  was  a  demurrer  by  the 
attorney-general,  and  the  matter  was  aivned.  And  it  was  said  that  the 
crown  could  either  demur  or  answer"  (4  Edw,  TV.,  foL  4).  That  appears  to 
hare  been  npon  the  record,  but  there  are  other  cases  in  which  the  nets  ap- 
pear to  have  been  somehow  stated  in  the  exchequer  chamber  before  the  court 
of  error,  p^lu^  on  special  verdict 

>  Cott.  Abri.,  21  Edw.  HI.,  26.  *  En  aiucune  dtambre  du 
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alterations  in  the  practice  of  this  court,  which,  though 
they  were  unsuccessful  in  obtaining,  may  be  worthy  of 
notice,  as  they  exhibit  something  of  the  usage  or  the 
court,  and  the  opinion  then  entertained  upon  that  subject. 
In  the  22d  year  the  commons  prayed  that  an  accomptant 
in  the  exchequer  might  not  be  run  to  issues  before  he  had 
been  warned  to  appear.  To  this  it  was  answered,  that  the 
process  should  be  nrst  a  venire  facias^  and  then  a  distringas} 
Towards  the  close  of  this  reign  they  prayed  that  a  man 
might  have  the  privilege  of  waging  his  law  in  the  ex- 
chequer as  in  other  courts ;  but  this,  being  excluded  in 
that  court  by  the  king's  prerocative,  who  was  either  plain- 
tiff or  interested  in  all  suits  tnere,  was  not  granted.'  In 
like  manner  when  it  was  prayed  that  attaints  might  be 
had  of  verdicts  in  the  exchequer,  as  in  other  courts,  it  was 
refused.* 

We  find  it  had  become  a  practice  to  sue  in  the  exchequer 
upon  suggestions^  in  the  way  which  had  been  so  often  com- 
plained of  before,  respecting  the  council.  The  whole  pro- 
ceeding by^  suggestion  being  a  prerogative  course,  might, 
upon  that  idea,have  obtained  in  the  exchequer,  which  was 
a  court  for  ordering  and  governing  the  king's  revenue,  and 
therefore,  of  all  otners,  best  entitled  to  the  same  extraor- 
dinary and  summary  way  that  was  affected  by  the  council* 
In  the  40th  year  of  this  king  we  find  a  case  which  some- 
what explains  what  this  course  was.  It  was  said  by  Lud, 
a  baron  in  the  exchequer,  that  though  no  process  was 
made  against  the  king's  debtor,  yet  if  he  was  found  pres- 
ent in  tne  exchequer,  ne  should  be  bound  to  answer  to  the 
king.  To  this,  another,  named  Fitz-John,  said,  that  so  it 
would  be,  provided  it  appeared  of  record  that  he  really 
was  a  debtor ;  but  not,  if  it  only  appeared  by  surmise  or 
suggestion  made^  for  then  he  ought  to  be  brought  in  by 
process,  etc.^  This  was  putting  it  upon  the  tooting  of 
the  other  courts ;  and  accordingly,  in  the  47th  year,  the 
commons  prayed  that  some  remedy  should  be  had  where 
persons  were  called  into  the  exchequer  upon  sugeestioa 
vnthout  process,  contrary  to  the  statute  made  in  the  42d 
year  of  the  king '  before  mentioned.  The  answer  to  this 
was,  that  if  any  special  complaint  was  made,  remedy  might 

^  Cott.  AbrL  22  £dw.  IIL,  17.  «  40  An^  36  pL 

«  Ibid.,  60  Edw.  IIL,  83.  ^  Vide  mUe,  c  idlL 
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be  had;^  so  that  these  snggestions  in  the  exchequer  (which 
were  in  fact  no  other  than  petitions,  or  billsy  as  since  called) 
were  left  upon  the  ground  of  stat.  42  Edw.  in. 

Ec^ual  pains  were  taken  to  improve  other  parts  of 
our  judicial  establishment.  The  commissions 
of  assize  and  nisi  pnus,  of  oyer  and  temuner,  iim,  ud  mn 
and  of  gaol-delivery,  received  several  modifi-  '"•**•*'*• 
cations.  It  was  complained  that  felonies  had  been  very 
much  encouraged,  not  only  by  too  easy  pardons,  but  also 
through  an  inattention  to  a  statute  made  in  the  time  of 
Edward  I.,'  which  directed  that  the  justices  assigned  to 
take  assizes,  if  laymen,  should  make  deliverance  of  the 
gaol ;  and  if  the  one  was  a  clerk,  and  the  other  a  layman, 
then  that  the  lav-judge,  together  with  another  of  the 
country  associated  with  him,  should  deliver  the  gaol.  It 
was  therefore  enacted  by  stat.  2  Edw.  IIL,  c.  ii.,  that  jus- 
tices should  be  appointed,  as  directed  by  that  act ;  and 
that  assizes,  attaints,  and  certificates,  should  be  taken  be- 
fore the  justices  commonly  assigned,  being  good  men  and 
lawful,  and  having  knowledge  of  the  law,  as  directed  by 
Another  statute  of  Edward  I.  In  addition  to  this  it  was 
now  further  provided,  that  writs  of  oyer  and  terminer 
should  not  be  granted  but  before  justices  of  the  one  bench 
or  the  other,  or  the  justices  errant ;  and  that  only /or  great 
hurt  and  hxnrible  trespasSy  and  of  the  kind's  special  grace,  as 
ordained  almost  in  the  same  words  by  the  statute  of  West- 
minster 2.' 

The  next  provision  relates  to  the  commission  of  nisi 

r'us.  The  last  alteration  made  in  this  commission  was 
the  statute  of  York^  in  the  preceding  reign,*  which  con- 
fined it  to  cases,  "  if  the  demandant  pray  the  same.^^  It 
was  now  enacted,'  that  all  such  inquests  to  be  taken  in  a 
plea  of  land  should  be  taken  as  well  at  the  suit  of  the 
tenant  as  of  the  demandant,  with  a  saving  of  all  other 
process,  as  appointed  by  the  said  statute  of  York.  By 
stat.  4  Edw.  III.,  c.  ii.,  it  was  ordained,  respecting  three 
of  these  commissions,  that  good  and  discreet  persons, 
other  than  of  the  places,  if  they  could  be  found  sufficient, 
should  be  assigned  in  all  the  counties  in  England  to  take 

>  Cott.  Abri.,  47  Edw.  IH.,  84. 

*  Viz.  Stat  27  Edw.  I.,  ft.  1,  a  3.     Tide  yoL  ii,  a  x. 

»  Vix-  ch.  29.     Vide  vol.  iL,  c.  x. 

«  Ficie  yoL  iL,  c.  ziiL  »  Stat  2  Edw.  IIL,  oh.  16. 
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asBizes,  jaries,  and  certifications,  and  to  deliver  gaols ;  and 
that  was  to  be  three  times  a  year,  and  more  often,  if  need 
were. 

The  commission  of  nisi  prius  was  farther  materially 
altered  by  two  statutes,  which  at  length  pnt  it  into  the 
form  into  which  it  has  continued  ever  since :  these  are 
Stat.  14  Edw.  III.,  c.  xvi.,  and  stat.  20  Edw.  III.,  c.  vi. 
We  have  seen  that  by  the  original  establishment  of  these 
justices,^  inquests  and  juries  upon  issues  arising  in  the 
court  of  king's  bench  or  common  pleas,  were  to  oe  taken 
before  one  or  more  justices  of  the  same  place;  but  it 
often  happened  that  in  many  counties  no  justice  of  that 
description  came,  which  brought  jgreat  inconvenience  on 
suitors  and  on  the  jurors  impanelled.  To  remedy  this  it 
was  ordained  by  stat.  14  Edw.  III.,  c.  xvi.,  that  in  the 
king's  bench,  a  nisi  prius  should  be  granted  before  any 
justice  of  the  court,  if  any  of  them  went  into  that  part ; 
if  not,  then  before  any  justice  of  the  common  pleas,  at  a 
certain  day  to  be  agreed ;  and  a  tenor  of  the  record  was 
to  be  delivered  or  sent  to  him,  under  the  seal  of  the  chief 
justice  of  the  place ;  at  which  day  he  was  to  take  the  in- 
quest, and  return  the  verdict  under  his  seal,  with  the 
writ,  the  tenor,  and  the  panel.  These  were  to  be  re- 
ceived in  the  king's  bench  and  enrolled,  and  thereupon 
judgment  given  according  to  the  verdict.  Such  justice 
of  the  common  pleas  was  to  have  power  to  record  defaults 
and  nonsuits,  zhe  same  as  if  the  nisi  prius  had  been 
granted  before  some  justice  of  the  king's  bench;  after 
which  defaults  so  recorded  and  returned,  the  justices  were 
to  give  judgment  upon  the  record.  Thus  far  respecting 
issues  depending  in  the  kind's  bench:  the  like  course 
was  to  be  pursued  in  regard  to  issues  in  the  common 
pleas.  Further,  it  was  provided  that  should  no  justices 
of  either  bench  come  into  the  country  where  inquests  or 
juries  were  to  be  taken,  then  the  nisi  prius  should  be 
granted  before  the  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer,  if  he  be 
a  man  of  the  law  (which  it  seems  at  this  time  he  sometimes 
was  not),  with  the  same  powers  as  were  given  to  the  jus- 
tices of  the  one  bench  or  the  other.  K  neither  ai\y  jus- 
tice nor  the  chief  baron  came  into  the  country,  then  the 
nisi  prius  was  to  be  granted  before  the  justices  assigned 

^  13  Edw.  L,  Westm.  2,  c  30;  12  Edw.  XL,  At.  1,  c  3,  4.     Ffda  yoL  ii^  c 
S^  and  ante^  c  zii 
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to  take  assizes  in  those  parts,  so  that  one  of  the  justices 
assigned  was  a  jastice  of  the  one  bench  or  the  other,  or 
the  kind's  Serjeant  sworn,  with  the  same  authority  as  was 
above  given  to  the  justices  of  the  one  bench  or  the  othen 
It  was  also  directed,  that  should  one  party  demand  the 
tenor  of  the  record,  to  deliver  to  the  justices  before 
whom  the  rdsi  priu8  was  granted,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
fraud  or  damage  being  done  to  the  other  party  or  the  in- 
quest, another  tenor  of  the  record  should  he  given  to  the 
other  party  if  he  required  it.  As  the  justices  of  nisi  prius 
were  authorized  by  the  statute  of  Tork  to  give  judgment 
in  the  country  upon  verdicts  of  assize  and  of  inquests, 
and  upon  nonsuits  and  defaults,  it  was  ordained  that  the 
justices  appointed  by  this  act  should  have  the  same  au- 
fiiority. 

In  the  20th  year  of  this^  king,  it  was  ordained  that 
justices  of  assize  should  have  commissions  authorizing 
them  to  inquire  in  their  sessions  of  sheriffs,  escheators, 
bailiffs  of  franchises,  and  their  under-ministers ;  and  also 
of  maintainers,  common  embraceors,  and  jurors  in  the 
country,  if  the  said  officers  took  anything  for  the  execu- 
tion of  their  office,  as  for  making  panels  or  putting  in 
jurors  suspected  and  of  evil  fame ;  and  if  the  said  main- 
tainers, embraceors,  or  jurors  took  reward  of  the  .parties 
to  prevent  the  course  of  justice.  This  proceeding  was  to 
be  as  well  at  the  suit  of  the  king  .as  that  of  the  parties ; 
and  therefore,  says  the  statute,  the  king  has  commanded 
the  chancellor  and  treasurer  to  hear  the  complaints  of  all 
persons  so  aggrieved,  and  to  ordain  speedy  remedy. 

The  other  material  alteration  in  the  proceeding  at  nisi 
prius  was  effected  by  stat.  42  Edw.  UI.,  c.  xi.  It  was 
complained  that  the  panels  of  inquests  were  not  returned 
before  the  sessions  of  the  justices  at  nisi  prius^  and  other- 
wise ;  so  that  the  parties  could  not  bave  knowledge  of  the 
names  of  the  persons  to  pads  on  the  inquest,  whereby, 
says  the  statute,  divers  of  the  people  have  been  disinher- 
ited and  oppressed.  To  remedy  this  it  was  now  enacted, 
that  no  inquests,  but  assizes  and  deliverances  of  gaols, 
should  be  taken  by  writ  of  nisi  priiiSy  nor  in  other  man- 
ner, at  the  suit  of  any  one,  before  the  names  of  all  those 
who  were  to  pass  in  the  inquest  were  returned  into  court. 
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Thus  far  of  nisi  prins.  As  to  assizes,  it  was  directed  that 
sheriffs  should  array  the  panels  in  assizes,  four  days  at 
least  before  the  sessions  of  the  justices  (a),  under  the  pen- 
alty of  £20,  so  that  the  parties  might  have  a  view  of  the 
panel  if  they  required  it.  It  was  further  directed,  in 
order  to  £Eicilitate  the  above  regulation,  that  bailiffs  of 
franchises  should,  under  the  like  pain,  make  their  return 
to  the  sheriff  six  days  before  the  sessions. 

These  two  acts  of  the  14  and  42  Edw.  HL,  deserve  a 
particular  notice.  It  is  probable,  that  before  the  14  Edw. 
UI.,  there  used  to  be  no  record  made  out  for'the  trial  at 
nisijprius;  which  being  before  a  justice  of  the  court  where 
the  issue  was  joined,  there  was  less  need  of  any  copy  of 
it  to  inform  the  judge ;  and  the  authority  to  try  the  issue 
rested  wholly  on  the  judge's  commission  of  nisi  prius. 
Whether  before  this  act  there  might  not  be  sometimes  such 
a  copy  made,  can  only  be  collected  from  probable  conjec- 
ture ;  but  after  this  act,  it  became  both  expedient  and 
requisite  that  a  tenor  of  the  record  should  be  made,  which 
has  since  been  called  the  Nisi  Prius  Record ;  upon  which  the 
judge  "  returned  the  verdict,"  as  the  act  says,  making 
what  has  been  since  called  the  Postea^  from  the  initial  word 
in  the  form  of  the  return. 

The  alteration  effected  by  stat.  42  Edw.  m.,  was  this. 
We  have  seen  that  heretofore  certain  writs  used  to  be  made 
returnable  before  the  justices  itinerant,  sometimes  with 
a  clause  of  nisi  prius^  sometime  without.^  It  is  probable 
this  practice  was  not  yet  wholly  out  of  use,  and  that  this 
statute  alludes  to  it  when  it  speaks  of  ^^  writs  returned  at 
the  sessions  of  the  justices  at  nisi  prius  and  otherwise.^^  We 
have  also  seen'  that  this  clause  of  nisi  prius  wbb  inserted 
not  only  in  the  writ  of  venire  faciaSj  as  directed  by  the 

(a)  Upon  this  took  place  one  of  the  mo«t  important  dedrions  ever  pro- 
nonncea,  and  one  which  may  well  be  studied  as  a  leading  case  upon  the  con- 
struction of  statutes  as  to  procedure.  It  was  held  that  notwithstanding  the 
peremptory  words  of  the  statute,  yet— though  there  were  only  two  days 
before  the  assise— it  sufficed;  for  that  a  statute  was  in  the  aflumatiTe,  as 
this  was,  did  not  "  toll/'  i.  e^  take  away,  the  common  law  (43  ^ime,  Ibl.  22). 
That  is  to  say,  in  more  modem  language,  the  act  was  directory ;  it  merely 
said  that  there  should  be  so  many  days'  notice  of  the  proceeding ;  it  did  not 
say  that  if  there  were  not  the  proceeding  should  not  be  valid.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  more  important  decision,  or  one  establishing  a  principle 
more  beneficial  (vide  3  Hen,  VIL,  I6L  2).  And  it  would  be  well  if  it  had 
been  followed  in  later  times. 

»  FSae  voL  iL,  c  vi.  *  Ihid.,  c.  yii. 
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statute  of  nisiprius^  but  also  in  the  writs  of  habeas  corpora 
iuratoTvm  and  distringas^  when  the  jurors  were  brought  in 
by  either  of  those  writs,  after  their  default  on  the  venire 
facias.  The  practice  had  continued,  as  formerly,  irregular 
and  unsettled ;  but  when  this  act  directed  that  no  inquest 
should  be  taken  by  *'*' nisi  prius^  or  other  manner,'*  before 
the  names  of  the  jurors  were  returned  into  court,  it  is 
probable  that,  in  order  to  attain  this  object,  the  jury-pro- 
cess began  then  first  to  be  arranged  in  this  way:  The 
venire  facias^  instead  of  containing  the  clause  of  nisi  priuSy 
was  made  returnable  on  some  day  in  term,  with  the  panel 
annexed ;  then,  after  the  parties  had  had  the  opportunity 
of  making  their  challenges,  as  designed  by  this  statute, 
the  process  of  distringas  or  habeas  corpora  would  issue,  with 
a  clause  of  nisiprius  in  it,  returnable  the  following  term ; 
and  upon  this  writ  the  trial  was  had.  Thus,  ever  after, 
it  was  necessary  in  all  causes  that  went  to  trial,  to  have 
both  a  venire  and  a  process  of  contempt,  either  a  distringas 
or  a  habeas  corpora  against  the  jurors. 

Some  few  regulations  were  made  respecting  justices  of 
oyer  and  terminer^  independent  of  the  other  commissions, 
and  which,  for  this  reason,  we  have  reserved  to  be  men- 
tioned last.  In  the  statute  of  Northampton,  stat.  2  Edw. 
III.,  c  vi.,  which  contains  many  provisions  for  the  better 
keeping  of  the  peace,  and  punishment  of  offenders,  it  was 
ordained  by  chap,  vi.,  that  whereas  by  the  statute  of  Win- 
chester the  justices  assigned  had  power  to  inquire  of  de- 
faults in  the  execution  of  that  statute,  and  make  a  report 
thereof  to  the  king  in  parliament,  to  be  remedied  by  the 
king,  which  course  did  not  seem  effectual;  it  was  now 
enacted  that  the  said  justices  should  have  power  to  punish 
all  disobedient  persons.  This  was  in  the  early  part  of  the 
reign,  before  the  keepers^  or,  as  they  were  afterwards  called, 
justices  of  the  peace,  were  commissioned  with  such  high 
powers  as  they  afterwards  received. 

By  another  chapter^  of  the  same  statute  there  is  a  spe- 
cial authority  given  to  the  justices  of  oyer  and  terminer, 
which  seems  to  be  a  confirmation  of  the  court  of  trailbaston 
instituted  by  Edward  I.  For  the  punishment  of  felonies, 
robberies,  manslaughters,  trespasses,  and  oppressions  of 
the  people,  it  was  enacted  that  the  king  should  assign 

»Ch.7. 
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jastices  in  divere  places,  within  the  king's  bench  and 
elsewhere,  as  was  done  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  of  great 
men  of  the  land,  bein^  of  great  power  with  some  justices 
of  one  bench  or  the  other,  with  other  learned  men  in  the 
law,  to  inquire,  as  well  at  the  suit  of  the  party  as  at  the 
king's  suit,  and  to  hear  and  detemdm  all  manner  of  felo- 
nies, robberies,  manslaughters,  thefts,  oppressions,  con- 
spiracies, and  grievances  done  to  the  people  against  the 
law,  statutes,  and  customs  of  the  realm,  as  well  within 
franchise  as  without ;  and  also  to  inquire  of  the  sherifis, 
coroners,  under-sheriffs,  hundredors,  bailiffs,  constables, 
and  all  other  ministers  within  liberties  and  without.  We 
shall  see  afterwards  that  the  authority  of  justices  of  the 
peace  was  thought  more  conducive  to  such  end  than  this 
commission  of  trailbaston^  and  that  the  latter  was  gradually 
superseded  thereby.  In  the  S4th  year  of  this  kine:,^  it 
was  ordained  that  the  justices  assigned  in  writs  ot  oyer 
and  terminer  should  be  named  by  the  court,  and  not  by  the 
party,  as  we  have  seen  might  be,  and  was  usually  the 
course.* 

Thus  stood  the  commissions  of  assize  and  nisiprius^  of 
oyer  and  terminer^  and  gaol-delivery  at  the  close  of  this 
reign.  Though  attempts  had  been  made  to  expedite  causes 
when  they  had  come  to  that  stage  in  which  a  nisi  priua 
should  issue,  it  was  praved  by  the  commons,  in  the  50th 
year  of  the  king,  that  the  process  of  such  as  were  at  issue, 
and  did  not  within  one  year  after  sue  out  their  nisi  prius^ 
should  be  discontinued  and  held  void :  again,  if  the  plain- 
tiff or  defendant  did  not,  upon  the  return  of  the  habeas 
eorporay  sue  out  his  nisi  pritiSj  that  the  whole  process  might 
be  discontinued :  and  further,  that  every  man  might  have 
his  nisiprius  granted  as  well  against,  the  king  as  others, 
without  suing  to  the  privy  seal:  but  neither  of  these 
applications  succeeded;^  any  more  than  a  petition  that 
such  as  sued  forth  assizes  should  not  be  obliged  to  pay  for 
the  justices'  patent,  as  had  always  been  the  usa^e/ 

A  statute  was  made  in  the  20th  year  of  the  king,  which 
had  a  reference  to  all  the  courts  we  have  been  mention- 
ing, and  was  founded  in  a  zeal  for  the  due  administration 
of  justice  to  all  the  king's  subjects.  This  statute  opens 
by  stating  that  the  king  had  commanded  his  justices  to 

»  Ch.  1.  »  Ott.  Abri.,  Edw.  IIL.  146. 174. 

*  Vide  Tol.  ii.,  a  ix.  « Ibid.,  45  Edw.  III.,  35. 
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do  equal  law  and  execution  of  right  to  all  his  subjects, 
whetner  rich  or  poor,  without  any  regard  to  persons,  and 
without  delaying  to  do  right  on  account  of  any  letters  or 
commandment  from  the  king  or  any  other;  and  it  enacts, 
that  should  any  letters,  writs,  or  commandments  come  to 
the  justices,  or  to  others  deputed  to  do  law  and  right,  ac- 
cording to  the  usage  of  the  realm,  in  disturbance  of  the 
law,  or  execution  thereof,  the  justices  and  others  deputed 
should  proceed  to  hold  their  courts  and  processes  as  if  no 
such  interference  had  been  made.  It  recites  that  the  king 
had  caused  all  his  justices  to  be  sworn,  to  take  no  fee  nor 
robe  (that  being  the  denomination  under  which  part  of 
their  salary  was  paid)  of  any  one,  but  the  kin^  only,  during 
their  ofSlce;  and  to  take  no  gift  nor  reward,  by  themselves 
or  by  others  to  their  use,  of  any  one  who  haa  any  matter 
depending  before  them,  except  meat  and  drink,  and  that 
of  small  value;  and  further,  to  give  no  counsel  to  any 
where  the  king  was  partv,  or  was  interested,  under  pain 
of  their  body,  lands,  and  goods.  At  the  same  time  an 
increase  was  made  in  the  judges'  fees.^  The  same  was 
ordained  respecting  the  barons  of  the  exchequer;  and  they 
were  expressly  commanded,  in  the  king's  presence,  to  do 
right  and  reason  to  all  the  king's  subiects,  without  the 
delays  that  had  been  so  much  complained  of  in  that  court.' 
It  was  also  ordained,  that  justices  assigned  to  hear  and 
determine,  and  those  who  were  associated  to  them,  jus- 
tices of  assize  to  be  taken  in  the  country,  and  of  gaol- 
delivery,  and  those  associated  to  them,  should  take  such 
an  oath  as  should  be  enjoined  them  by  the  council  in  the 
chancery,  before  their  commissions  were  delivered  to  them.* 
The  impediment  thrown  in  the  way  of  judicial  pro- 
ceedings by  protections,  was  a  great  grievance  to  the 
nation  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  fair  appearance  of  the 
king's  intention,  as  expressed  in  the  above  statute,  these 
protections  were  granted  all  through  this  and  the  subse- 
{juent  reigns,  and  the  commons  frequently,  though  in 
vain,  petitioned  against  them.  From  a  perusal  of  stat. 
25  Edw.  in.,  St.  5,  c.  xix.,  we  find  the  king  had  granted 
protections  to  several  persons,  being  his  debtors,  discharg- 
ing them  from  any  other  actions  of  debt  till  they  had 
satisfied  the  king.    It  was  provided  nevertheless,  by  that 

»Ch.l.  »(3i.2L  »Ch.3. 
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act,  that  such  persons  should  answer  suits  against  them, 
but  that  execution  of  the  judgment  should  be  suspended  till 
the  kinff  was  paid ;  though  such  plaintiffs,  if  tney  would 
undertake  for  the  king%  debt,  might  have  immediate 
execution  against  the  defendant.  Very  early  in  this  reign 
it  was  enacted,^  that  no  command  either  under  the  great 
or  little  seal  should  issue  to  disturb  or  delay  common 
right ;  and  if  any  such  command  was  to  come,  the  justices 
were  to  disregara  it.  As  there  was  still  complaint  of  fines 
being  exacted  for  beaupleadery  the  statute  of  Marlbridge 
was  again  *  directed  to  be  observed.* 

After  the  several  courts,  the  remedies  of  the  law  con- 
stitute  the  next  objects  of  consideration.  Nothing  more 
was  done  by  the  parliament  on  this  head  than  enlarging 
and  modifying  those  already  in  use,  making  no  addition 
to  the  old  stock. 

The  writ  of  attaint,  of  which  so  much  has  already 
been  said,^  was  the  only  redress  to  which  those  could  re- 
sort who  had  suffered  by  an  unjust  verdict ;  this  was  now 
rendered  more  general  and  more  expeditious  by  some  few 
regulations.  It  was  ordained  by  stat.  1  Edw.  HI.,  st.  1, 
c.  vi.,  that  a  writ  of  attaint  should  be  granted,  as  well 
upon  the  principal  as  the  damages  in  a  writ  of  trespass, 
and  that  the  chancellor  should  nave  power  to  grant  such 
writs  without  speaking  thereof  to  the  king.  Further,  it 
was  enacted,  that  the  justices  should  not  omit  taking  the 
attaint,  because  the  damages  for  which  it  went  were  not 
yet  paid ;  which  it  seems  was  before  held  a  good  objection 
upon  the  trial,  as  the  party  plaintiff  could  not  say  he  had 
been  damnified  till  he  had  paid  the  damages  given  by  the 
wrongful  verdict.  To  avoid  the  great  delays  to  which 
attaints  as  well  as  other  suits  were  liable,  but  which  were 
particularly  grievous  in  an  action  that  was  made  neces- 
sary by  the  misconduct  of  jurors,  who  had  failed  of  doing 
their  duty,  it  was  enacted,  by  stat.  5  Edw.  IIL,  c.  vi.,  that 
no  essoin  of  the  king's  service  nor  protection  should  be 
allowed  in  such  juries,  any  more  than  in  assizes  of  novel 
disseisin ;'  that  five  days*  in  the  year  at  least  should  be 

1  Stat  2  Edw.  ni.,  c.  S.  *  Stat  1  Edw.  IIL,  st  2,  c.  8. 

'  Vide  YoL  iL,  o.  tul  *  Vid$  voL  ii.,  o.  ix. 

•  This  mast  considerably  shorten  the  retains  prescribed  by  the  stat  Diet 
eommitnes  m  bemeo.     Vide  toL  iL,  c  vilL 
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given  before  the  justices  of  the  common  bench  in  such 
jaries;  and  that  there  should  be  a  nisi  prius  in  this,  as  in 
other  writs.  Again,  bv  the  next  chapter  of  the  same  act 
the  provision  ot  stat.  1  Edw.  III.  concerning  attaints  in 
trespass,  was  enlarged ;  for  it  was  enacted,  that  attaints 
should  be  allowed  as  well  in  pleas  of  trespass  moved  mth- 
out  writ  as  by  writ,  before  iustices  of  record,  if  the  dam- 
ages adjudged.were  more  than  forty  shillings.  This  was 
carried  still  further  bv  stat.  28  Edw.  III.,  c.  viii.,  which 
gives  this  writ  as  well  upon  a  bill  (which  had  lately  be- 
come a  common  way  of  instituting  suits)  as  a  writ  of 
trespass,  without  any  regard  to  the  quantity  of  damages. 

In  the  meantime,  the  parliament  had  been  solicited  to 
make  this  remedy  more  general.  In  the  21st  year  there 
was  a  petition  praying  that  attaints  should  be  granted  in 
writs  of  debt,  and  in  all  other  writs  and  bills  where  the 
demands  or  damages  did  not  amount  to  forty  shillings ; 
and  further,  in  actions  where  a  person  sued  tarn  pro  domino 
rege^  qndm  pro  seipsOy  as  the  kinz's  ministers  and  others 
frequentlv  aid,  where,  as  the  whole  principal  and  damages 
recovered  went  to  themselves  and  not  to  the  king,  it  was 
thouficht  hard  that  neither  a  writ  of  error  nor  attaint 
should  be  had.  But  though  it  was  granted  that  writs  of 
error  should  lie,  this,. as  well  as  the  former  application 
about  attaints,  did  not  receive  a  favorable  answer.^  The 
parliament,  however,  at  length  complied  with  the  wishes 
of  the  ^ople,  and  it  was  ordained  by  stat.  84  Edw. 
III.,  c.  vii.,  that  an  attaint  should  be  had  by  the  person 
against  whom  a  verdict  passed,  as  well  in  pleas  real  as 
pleas  personal;  and  that  it  should  be  granted  to  the  poor, 
would  affie  that  they  had  nothing  whereof  to  make  fine, 
saving  their  countenance,  without  paving  any,  and  to  all 
others  upon  an  easy,  fine.  After  this,  tne  proceeding  by 
attaint  grew  more  common,  being  open  to  ail  persons  who 
were  aggrieved  by  a  false  verdict. 

It  was  complained  that  executors  could  not  by  the  old 
law  have  an  action  for  a  trespass  done  to  their  testator, 
as  of  goods  and  chattels  earned  away ;  to  remedy  which 
it  was  enacted  by  stat.  4  Edw.  III.,  c.  vii.,  that  they  should 
have  actions  in  such  cases,  and  recover  damages,  as  their 
testators  might.    And  further,  by  stat.  25  Edw.  III.,  st.  5, 

^  Cott.  Abri.,  21  £dw.  HL,  23,  24. 
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c.  v.,  it  was  ordained,  that  executors  of  executors  should 
have  actions  of  debt,  accompt,  and  of  goods  carried  away, 
of  the  first  testator ;  and  further,  should  have  execution 
of  statutes-merchant,  and  recognizances  made  in  courts  of 
record  of  the  first  testator  as  he  would  have  had  if  alive. 
Such  executors  of  executors  were  to  answer  to  others  for 
so  much  of  the  goods  of  the  first  testator  as  came  to  their 
hands,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first  executors  should 
have  done  if  alive. 

We  have  before  seen  that  an  dssisa  utrim^  or,  as  it  had 
now  long  been  called,  sl  juris  ytricmj  would  not  lie  for  any 
other  than  a  parson  ;^  but  it  was  now  ordained  by  stat.  14 
Edw.  in,,  St.  1,  c.  xvii.,  that  parsons,  vicars^  wardens  of 
chapels,  and  provosts,  wardens  and  priests  of  perpetual 
chauntries,  should  have  writs  of  juris  utrum  of  lands  and 
tenements,  rents  and  possessions  annexed  to  vicarages, 
chapels,  and  chauntries,  and  recover  by  other  writs  in 
their  case,  as  parsons  of  churches  or  prebends  (a).  The 
writ  of  deceit  was  extended  by  stat,  2  Edw.  III.,  c.  xvii., 
which  enacted,  that  it  should  be  maintainable  as  well  in 
case  of  garnishment  touching  pleas  of  land,  where  such 
garnishment  waa  given,  as  in  case  of  summons  in  a  plea 
of  land. 

Such  were  the  alterations  made  in  some  old  writs  by 
parliament.  The  commons  endeavored  to  obtain  a  change 
of  the  law  in  two  real  writs,  but  were  not  successful. 
They  complained,  that  where  land  was  given  to  a  man 
and  his  wife,  and  the  heirs  of  their  body  begotten,  though 
they  had  no  issue  between  them,  yet  if  one  died,  the  other, 
as  the  law  then  stood,  might  commit  waste,  not  bein^ 
within  any  of  the  laws  of  Edward  I.  made  against  waste!^ 
This  was  thought  a  great  hardship  on  the  reversioner,  as 
the  estate  of  the  first  takers  (though  the  survivor  of  them 

(a)  In  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  it  wu  held  that  an  abbot  or  other  ecclesi- 
asticai  person  coald  have  a  writ  of  nt  injuaU  vexes,  in  respect  of  land  held  in 
frankcdmoigne  (The  Abbot  of  Barins's  cane,  Tear-Book,  1  Edward  JL,  234). 
The  abbot  there  complained  of  one  Kalf  for  taking  his  cattle,  and  Balf  set 
up  that  the  abbot  held  of  him  by  rent-eerrioe,  of  three  shillings,  for  which 
he  seized  the  beasts.  To  which  tne  abbot  replied,  that  he  held  the  land  in 
pure  and  perpetual  alms  (en  pure  et  fcrpeiuel  almoigne),  discharged  of  all 
manner  of  service ;  on  which  it  was  said,  that  if  the  rent-service  was  wrongs 
fully  claimed,  the  abbot  conld  be  discharged  by  the  writ  of  ne  ii^vMe  vexes, 
Elnota^  per  Inge,  C.  J.,  in  isto  placeto,  quod  abbas  potest  habere  le  ne  vexes 
ubi  tenet  in  pura  et  perpetoa  eleemosina  (fol.  235). 

^  Vide  vol.  ii.y  c.  vL  '  Vide  voL  ii.,  c  ix. 
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was  called  tenant  in  tail^  after  possibility  of  issue  exdnct)  could 
be  considered  as  in  effect  only  an  estate  for  term  of  life ; 
it  was  therefore  prayed,  that  a  writ  of  waste  miffht  lie  in 
snch  case.  Again,  as  a  writ  of  possession  would  not,  by 
the  old  law,  lie  of  land  devisable,^  although  not  actually 
devised,  and  this  was  felt  to  be  a  consideraole  impediment 
to  justice,  it  was  prayed  that  writs  might  be  granted  of 
such  lands,  saving  to  the  tenants  their  plea  in  case  of  an 
actual  devise.  The  answer  to  both  these  petitions  seems 
to  intimate  that  they  should  be  ordained  oy  statute,'  but 
no  such  statute  appears  to  have  been  made. 

The  first  statute  of  this  king  that  relates  to  process  and 
proceeding,  is  stat.  2  Edw.  III.,  c.  xiii.,  which  is  principally 
worthy  of  observation,  because  it  shows  the  opinion  tohave 
then  been  that  the  death  of  the  king  somewhat  affected, 
if  not  destroyed,  an  action  that  was  grounded  on  a  fact 
against  the  kind's  peace ;  for  this  act  declares,  that  like 
process  should  oe  made  of  trespass  done  in  the  time  of 
Edward  II.,  as  of  trespass  done  m  the  time  of  this  king. 

We  have  seen  in  Bracton's  time,  when  the  process  of 
distress  had  taken  the  defendant's  goods  and  ptoom  of  out- 
chattels,  in  what  manner  he  was  satisfied  out  **^^- 
of  them  for  his  damages.'  Several  rules  were  laid  down 
by  stat.  5  Edw.  III.,  c.  xii.  and  xiii.,  for  a  similar  redress 
in  pases  of  outlawry  in  civil  actions;  that  where  the 
plaintiff  recovered  damages,  and  the  defendant  was 
outlawed  at  the  king's  suit,  no  charter  of  pardon  of  his 
outlawry  should  be  granted,  except  the  chancellor  was 
certified  that  the  plaintiff  was  satisfied  for  his  damages. 
Where  a  man  was  outlawed  by  process  before  his  appear- 
ance, no  such  charter  was  to  be  granted,  except  the  chan- 
cellor was  certified  that  the  person  outlawed  nad  yielded 
himself  to  prison  before  the  justices  of  .the  place  from 
whence  the  writ  of  exigent  issued ;  as  before  the  king's 
bench,  common  pleas,  or  justices  of  oyer  and  terminer ; 
but  if  the  last  were  not  sitting,  then  before  the  justices  of 
the  king's  bench ;  and  in  such  case  the  record  also  with 
the  process  was  to  be  removed  before  that  court  (a).  Upon 

(a)  A  statute,  8  Henry  VI.,  paased  to  preyent  abuses  of  outlawry  through 
want  of  pf^P^r  proclamatioos,  and  statutes  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henrj 
VIII.  and  EdixaDeth,  to  afford  further  remedy. 

^  Vide  ToL  iL,  c.  viL  *  Vidt  voL  iL,  c.  viiL 

•Pari.  Rot.,  21  Edw.  III.,  46,  47. 
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the  party  surrendering,  the  justices  were  to  warn  the 
plaintiff  to  appear  at  a  certain  day ;  at  which  day,  if  the 
warning  was  duly  witnessed,  and  the  plaintiff  appeared^ 
then  they  were  to  plead  upon  the  first  orieinal  writ,  as 
though  no  outlawry  had  been  pronounced.  If  the  plain- 
tiff did  not  appear,  the  defendant  was  to  be  delivered  ac- 
cording to  his  charter.* 

Again,  because  persons  duly  outlawed  had  avoided  their 
outlawry  by  reason  of  imprisonment,  which  had  been 
supported  bv  the  false  testimony  of  sherifib  and  others,  it 
was  enacted,  that  if  any  would  defeat  an  outlawry  by 
such  testimony,  he  should  surrender  himself  to  prison, 
and  then  the  justices  of  the  king's  bench  should  cause  the 
party  at  whose  suit  the  outlawry  was  pronounced,  to  be 
warned  to  appear  before  them  at  a  certain  day ;  at  which 
day,  if  he  would  verify  that  the  testimonv  was  untrue, 
such  verification  should  be  received.  In  like  manner  the 
king's  Serjeant,  or  his  attorney,  or  any  other  that  would 
sue  for  the  king,  was  to  be  received  to  have  the  same 
averment  against  such  testimony,  where  the  outlawry  was 
pronounced  at  the  king's  suit.* 

It  may  be  just  mentioned  here,  though  it  more  properly 
belongs  to  that  division  where  we  treat  of  the  criminal 
law,  tnat  a  declaration  was  made  by  stat.  18  Edw.  III., 
St.  1,  in  what  cases  an  exigent  should  issue ;  some  small 
alteration  in  which  was  made  by  stat.  2  of  the  same  year, 
c.  v.,  both  which  will  be  spoken  of  more  particularly  in 
their  proper  place.  We  next  come  to  stat.  25  Edw.  LH., 
St.  5,  c.  xvii.,  which  gave  a  greater  scope  to  the  process 
of  outlawry  in  civil  actions ;  for  it  enacts,  that  sucn  proc- 
ess should  be  made  in  a  writ  of  debtj  and  detinue  of  chat- 
tels, and  in  taking  of  beasts  by  writ  of  capias  and  process 
of  exigent,  as  was  used  in  a  writ  of  accompt. 

This  statute,  and  those  relating  to  the  writ  of  accompt, 
and  here  alluded  to,  have  been  lon^  considered  as  intro- 
ducing a  novelty  into  the  process  of  personal  actions.  It 
is  laid  down  by  Lord  Cokc,  and  has  been  repeated  by 
others  without  examination,  that  no  writ  of  capias  lay  at 
common  law  for  debt,  or  damages,  but  only  in  actions  vi 
et  armis.  But  this  opinion  is  contradicted  by  the  history 
we  have  before  given  of  process.    We  find  in  the  reign 

»  Ch.  12.  •  Ch.  IS. 
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of  Henry  III.  that  the  process  in  all  personal  actions  was 
as  follows :  If  the  party  did  not  appear  upon  the  sum- 
mons, then  he  was  attached  by  pledges ;  and  afterwards 
by  better  pledges :  if  he  still  did  not  appear,  the  sheriflF 
was  commanded  qubd  habeas  corpus^  to  take  the  body :  if 
the  sheriff  returned  non  inventus^  there  issued  a  distringas 
per  terras  et  cataUa ;  after  that,  another  distringas^  com- 
manding him  also  take  the  body ;  after  that  another  dis- 
tringas^ ne  manum  apponat;  and  lastly,  a  writ  to  take  the 
land  and  chattels  into  the  king's  hands. 

Thus  there  might  be  one  summons,  two  attachments,  a 
capias  (as  it  was  afterwards  called),  and  four  distresses.  To 
this  it  was  added  by  Bractou,  that  should  the  defendant 
not  be  found  nor  have  any  lands  or  goods,  whether  the 
action  was  for  money  or  for  a  trespass,  he  was  to  be  de- 
manded from  county  to  county,  and  outlawed  ;^  and  per- 
sons so  outlawed  were  condemned  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment or  to  abjure  the  realm. 

Such  was  the  process  to  compel  appearance  at  court.  It 
happens  that  no  ancient  author  has  furnished  us  with  any  in- 
formation concerning  the  process  of  execution  in  personal 
actions ;  but  whether  we  consider  the  analogy  of  the  two 
cases,  or  the  rule  that  was  afterwards  laid  down  respecting 
the  process  before  appearance  and  after  judgment,  we  can- 
not avoid  concluding  that  there  was,  at  least,  as  effectual 
a  process  upon  the  judgment  as  upon  the  original  writ. 

This  being  the  state  of  process  at  common  law,  we  shall 
now  consider  the  alterations  that  had  been  made  by  some 
late  statutes.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  enacted  by  the 
Stat.  Marlb.,  c.  xii.,  that  in  all  cases  of  attachment,  after 
the  second  attachment  should  immediately  follow  the  last 
distress.'  By  this  provision,  a  very  material  alteration 
seems  to  have  been  made  in  all  personal  actions ;  for  not 
only  the  three  former  distringases  were  now  superseded, 
but  also  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  which,  at  common  law, 
followed  immediately  after  the  second  attachment ;  and 
of  course,  as  it  should  seem,  the  process  of  outlawry  no 
longer  could  follow;  for,  according  to  Bracton,  it  was 
only  where  the  defendant  had  no  lands,  and  could  not  he 
fowndy  that  he  was  to  be  demanded  and  outlawed ;  and 
the  return  of  non  inoe^nJtas  could  not  be  made  but  upon  the 

'  Vvi€  ToL  ii.,  c  Tiii.  '  Ibid. 
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habeas  corpus^  and  the  second  diMngas^  both  which  were 
now  taken  away. 
If  this  was  the  construction,  at  that  time,  put  on  this 

5 revision,  the  consequence  seems  to  have  been  very  early 
iscovered ;  for  in  the  same  parliament,  a  provision  was 
made  respecting  accountants,  which  restored  the  process 
against  them  very  nearly  to  the  same  state  in  wnich  it 
had  been  before  the  late  act.  It  was  ordained  by  stat. 
Marl.,  c.  xxiii.,  that  if  bailiifs,  who  oue[ht  to  account  with 
their  lords,  withdrew  themselves  (that  is,  were  non  inventi)^ 
and  had  no  lands  or  tenements  by  which  they  might  be 
distrained,  they  should  be  attach^  by  their  bodies,  so  as 
the  sheriff  miffht  cause  them  to  come  to  render  an  account.^ 
The  process,  framed  upon  this  act,  differed  from  the  com- 
mon law  process  in  this  respect  only;  instead  of  a  writ  to 
take  the  body  before  the  distringcis^  it  was  not  to  issue  till 
it  appeared  that  the  party  had  no  lands  or  tenements;  and 
accordingly  a  special  writ,  called  a  moTisiravit  de  compotOj 
was  framed  for  that  purpose. 

The  next  regulation  a  oout  personal  process  was  by  stat. 
Westm.  1,  c  xlv.,  which  directed  that  the  last  distress 
should  issue  immediately  after  the  first  attachment.' 
After  this,  we  meet  with  the  stat.  Westm.  2,  c  xi.,  which 
enacted,  that  when  accountants  were  found  in  arrears  by 
auditors,  their  bodies  should  be  arrested,  and  sent  to  gaol 
till  they  satisfied  all  arrears;  and  further,  that  if  they 
fled  ana  would  not  come  to  accompt,  and  had  nothing 
whereby  they  could  be  distrained,  and  were  returned  turn 
inventi,  they  should  be  demanded  from  county  to  county, 
and  outlawed.' 

Putting  together  all  these  statutes,  the  process  seems  to 
have  been  reduced  to  this  form.  In  accompt  it  was  sum- 
mons, one  attachment,  one  (being  the  last)  distress,  capias^ 
and  outlawry ;  and  in  all  other  personal  actions  a  sum- 
mons, one  attachment,  and  one  (oeing  the  last)  distress, 
and  there  it  6nded.  The  statute,  therefore,  of  this  king 
now  in  question  had  the  effect,  it  is  true,  of  giving  to  the 
action  of  debt  a  process  against  the  person,  which  it  then 
had  not ;  but  this  appears  to  be  only  bringing  it  back  to 
the  condition  it  was  in  at  common  law,  with  the  improve- 
ment of  such  changes  as  had  been  made  by  the  before^ 

^  Vide  YoL  iL,  c.  yiiL  '  Fu2e  yoI.  ii^  c.  ix.  '  Ibid. 
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mentioned  statutes,  to  lessen  the  nnmber  of  writs  of 
attachment  apd  of  distress. 

What  has  just  been  said  of  the  process  of  capias  and 
outlawry  in  personal  action,  must  not  be  construed  to  ex- 
tend to  trespass,  which  was  in  the  nature  of  a  criminal 
proceeding,  and  on  that  account  entitled  to  the  writ  of 
eapias  and  process  of  outlawry.^ 

^  The  validity  of  these  acts,  and  of  the  two  relating  to  the  prooess  of  oopuu 
in  aooompt,  has  been  qaesdoned  in  a  very  particalar  manner  dy  Mr.  BareesB, 
in  his  Cbfuuianaiumt  wi  the  Loud  of  Intokenetf.  He  contends  that,  acooraing 
to  Magna  Charta,  no  man  ahoold  be  imprisoned  bat  by  the  veraict  of  his 
equals,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land ;  that  by  the  law  of  the  land  no  man  ooald 
be  imprisoned  for  debt ;  that  the  statutes  of  Marlbridge  and  of  Westminster 
1,  which  authorized  imprisonment  of  accountants,  were  repealed  by  such  stat- 
utes as  were  made  to  confirm  Magna  Qharta;  so  that  the  present  statute  of 
Bkiward  UI.  referred  to  a  nullity ;  that  this  statute  also  was  repealed  by  sub- 
sequent confirmations  of  Magna  OhartOf  and  more  especially  by  stat.  ^  £d* 
wurd  IIL,  which  expressly  repealed  all  acts  contrary  to  Magna  Oiarta;  that 
the  statute  Henry  VII.,  which  gave  the  same  process  in  trespass  on  the  case  as 
was  allowed  in  debt  and  aooompt,  referred  to  statutes  that  were  not  in  exist- 
ence, and  was  therefore  void ;  so  that^  upon  the  wholcu  this  writer  concludes, 
that  there  is  no  parliamentary  provision  whatever  autnorizing  imprisonment 
for  debt.  This  hypothesis  depends  wholly  on  the  force  he  attributes  to  the 
words  Ux  tenxB  in  Magna  Ckaria.  It  seems  a  very  singular  construction  to 
confine  their  sense  to  what  was  the  law  of  the  land  at  the  time  of  passing  the 
charter,  as  if  the  Parliament  was  to  be  forever  tied  up  from  making  any 
future  alteration.  Besides,  as  it  appears  firom  Bracton,  that  process  against 
the  person  was,  in  his  time,  the  usual  procedure  in  personal  actions,  it  is  very 
probable  that  such  was  tlie  lex  Urra  at  the  time  of  passing  Magna  Qujorta, 

The  obvious  sense  of  Ux  ienxt  in  this  passage  is  probably  the  true  one ; 
namely,  every  lawful  process  and  proceeding.  That  an  arrest  by  writ  was 
no  violation  of  Magna  Ouxrta  is  confirmed  by  a  statute  of  the  present  king, 
which  was  made  for  explaining  and  enforcing  this  v^y  provision.  The  stat- 
ute 25  Edw.  III.,  St.  5,  c  iv.,  runs  in  those  words :  WhereaSf  ii  t$  eonUUned  in 
the  Cheat  Charter  of  the  franchise  of  England^  thai  none  shall  be  itnprisoned,  nor 
pmi  atUqfhie  freehold^  nor  of  hU  JroMehieee,  nor  free  eiutoms,  unUee  Ubevr  ths 
LAW  OF  THE  i«AND^  it  is  sooorded^  assented,  and  ertablished,  that  firom  hence- 
fortli  none  shall  be  taken  by  petition  or  suggestion  made  to  our  lord  the  king, 
or  to  his  council,  unless  it  be  by  indictment  or  presentment  of  good  and  law- 
fiil  people  of  the  same  neighborhood  where  such  deeds  be  done^  due 
manner,  or  by  j^rocess  made  b^  wrii  original  at  the  common  law.  [The  ex- 
traordinary notion  embodied  m  the  work  above  alluded  to,  and  so  justly 
condemned  by  our  author,  that  statutes  subsequent  to  Magna  Charta  are  void 
if  contrary  to  it,  is  clearly  contrary  to  constitutionid  principle,  and  ofifends 
against  a  well-established  l^al  maxim,  that  later  laws  abrogpUe  former  ones 
not  consistent  therewith,  Ugee  poeUrioree  legee  prioree  obrogamL  Magna  Chwria^ 
puttine  it  at  the  highest,  was  out  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and,  as  Lord  Coke 
rays,  declaratory  oithe  common  law.  And  it  would  be  a  strange  doctrine 
that  the  legislature  could  not  alter  the  common  law.  The  nodon  that  it  is  in 
the  power  of  the  parliament  to  restrict  or  preclude  the  exercise  of  legislative 
power  on  any  snl^ect  for  the  fiiture,  is  surely  idle,  and  was  lone  ago  refuted 
by  Lord  Bacon,  who  observed,  in  allusion  to  such  an  idea :  "  The  force  and 
obligation  of  this  law  was  in  itself  illusory,  by  a  precedent  Act  of  Parliament 
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For  the  due  execution  of  these  and  all  writs  in  general 
some  alteration  was  made  in  the  stat.  Westip.  2,  c.  xxxix. 
For  whereas  that  directs  writs  to  be  delivered  to  the 
sheriff  in  the  full  or  rear  county^  and  that  in  such  case  the 
sheriff  should  thereupon  make  a  bill ;  it  was  now  enacted 
by  Stat.  2  Edw.  III.,  c.  v.,  that  at  whatsoever  time  or 
place  in  the  county  a  man  delivered  a  writ  to  the  sheriff, 
or  under-sheriff,  they  should  receive  the  same,  and  make 
a  bill  according  to  the  above  statute,  without  taking  any- 
thing for  so  doing ;  and  if  they  refused,  others  who  were 
present  might  set  their  seals  to  it ;  and  the  sheriff  or 
under-sheriff  should  be  liable  to  the  penalties  of  the  above 
statute,  if  they  failed  in  returning  the  writ.  Power  was 
given  to  the  justices  of  assize  to  hear  all  complaints  on 
this  subject,  and  award  damages  to  the  aggrieved  party. 
It  had  been  enacted  by  stat,  1  Edw.  III.,  st.  1,  c.  v.,  that 
a  man  might  aver  against  the  false  returns  of  bailiffs  of 
franchises,  who  had  full  returns  of  writs,  and  recover  as 
well  against  them  as  against  the  sheriff,  where  too  small 
issues  were  returned,  and  in  other  cases,  so  that  it  was  not 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  lords  and  their  firanchise,  or  that 
of  holy  cnurch,  and  that  the  punishment  fell  wholly  on 
the  bailiffs.  So  many  expedients  were  tried  to  secure  the 
regular  execution  of  process. 

Some  of  the  rifforous  consequences  of  the  ancient  proc- 
ess were  removed.  "We  have  seen,  that  a  tenant  whose 
land  was  taken  by  the  magnum  cape^  lost  it  if  he  did  not 
replevy  in  a  certain  space  of  time.*  By  stat.  9  Edw.  Illi, 
St.  1,  c.  ii.,  this  old  law  of  non  pkvin  was  taken  away;  for 
it  was  enacted,  that  none  should  lose  his  land  by  reason 
of  non  plevin.  By  chap.  iii.  of  the  same  act,  the  fourcher 
by  essoin  was  taken  from  executors,  as  it  had  been  from 
other  co-defendants  by  some  statutes  of  Edward  1}  It 
was  ordained,  that  in  a  writ  of  debt  brought  against 
divers  executors,  neither  they,  nor  any  of  them,  should 
have  more  than  one  essoin  before  appearance,  that  is,  at 
tlxe  summons  or  attachment;  and  after  appearance  but 
one,  as  the  testator  should  have  had ;  so  that  the  execu- 
te bind  or  frustrate  a  future ;  for  a  snpreme  and  absolute  power  cannot  con- 
clude itself  neither  can  that  which  is  in  its  nature  reyocable  be  made  fixed  " 
(Hist,  Hen,  VII.,  fol.  83).  Yet  this  strange  notion  has  been  revived  in  our 
own  time]. 

^  Fi(i0  vol.  ii.,  c.  vii.  *  Fule  vol.  ii.,  a  ix. 
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tors  were  to  be  considered  only  as  one  man  representing 
the  testator.  Further,  by  the  same  act,  a  coarse  of  proc- 
ess a^inst  executors  was  thus  directed,  namely,  that 
though  the  sheriff  answered  at  the  summons  that  some 
of  them  had  nothing  whereby  he  might  be  summoned, 
yet  an  attachment  should  still  be  awarded  against  them. 
And  if  the  sheriff  answered,  that  he  had  nothing  whereby 
he  might  be  attached,  the  great  distress  should  be 
awarded ;  .so  that  at  the  return  thereof,  he  or  they  who 
first  appeared  in  court  should  answer  to  the  plaintiff;  and 
though  some  of  them  had  appeared  in  court,  and  made 
default  at  the  day  on  which  the  great  distress  was  re- 
turned upon  the  other,  yet  still  he  or  they  who  first  ap- 
peared at  the  great  distress  should  be  put  to  answer.  In 
case  the  judgment  passed  for  the  plaintiff,  he  should  have 
his  judgment  and  execution  of  the  goods  of  the  testator, 
against  those  who  pleaded,  wnd  against  all  others  named 
in  the  writ,  as  well  as  if  tbe^  had  all  pleaded.  The  stat- 
ute, however,  contains  a  saving  for  tnose  who  chose  to 
proceed  after  the  old  course  at  common  law. 

As  the  law  now  stood,  a  demandant  in  a  plea  of  land 
was  often  delayed  bv  the  tenant  vouching  to  warranty  a 
dead  man,  against  which  voucher  the  demandant  was  not 
received  to  aver  that  he  was  dead ;  but  it  was  now  en- 
acted, by  Stat.  14  Edw.  III.,  st.  1,  c.  xviii.,  that  such  aver- 
ments should  be  received.  A^in,  as  by  the  old  law,^  a 
question  upon  2k  false  judgment  from  an  inferior  court  was 
to  have  been  tried  by  duel,  it  was  enacted  by  stat.  1  Edw. 
III.,  St.  1,  c.  iv.,  to  correct  so  barbarous  a  proceeding,  that 
when  a  record  came  into  the  king's  court  by  writ  of  false 
judgment,  if  the  party  sufi^gested  that  the  record  was 
otherwise  than  the  court  alleged  it  to  be,  the  averment 
should  be  received  of  the,  good  cmntry^  and  of  those  who  were 
present  cut  the  court  when  the  record  wcls  maaej  if  they  were 
returned  by  the  sheriff  with  the  others  of  the  country ; 
and  if  they  came  not,  the  inquest  was  to  be  taken  by  the 
good  country. 

Two  other  laws  were  made  respecting  trials ;  the 
one  for  the  trial  of  deeds,  the  other  of  bastardy.  It 
was  complained  that  great  delay  happened  in  actions  by 
the  parties  pleading  in  bar  a  release,  quit-claim,  or  other 

^  Vide  YoL  L,  c.  iiL  '  SoU  reetu  avcrremaU  de  bone  pais, 
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special  deed  made  withiji  a  franchise  where  the  king's 
writ  did  not  run.  To  remedy  this  obstruction  to  justice, 
it  was  enacted,  by  stat.  9  Edw.  III.,  st.  1,  c.  iv.,  that  when 
such  deeds  were  exhibited  in  bar  of  an  action,  bearing 
date  in  a  place  within  a  franchise,  although  there  were 
witnesses  of  the  same  franchise  named  in  the  deed,  yet  if 
the  deed  was  denied,  process  should  be  awarded  into  the 
county  where  the  plea  was  moved,  to  have  the  inquest  of 
the  country  and  the  witnesses  to  appear;  and  if  the  wit- 
nesses came  not  at  the  great  distress,  the  justices  were  not 
on  that  account  to  omit  proceeding  to  take  the  inquest, 
but  were  to  go  on  in  like  manner  as  if  the  deed  had  been 
made  in  the  county ;  a  course  similar  to  one  directed  in 
a  similar  case  in  this  reign,  and  which  must  gradually 
lead  to  the  practice  of  no  longer  summoning  the  witnesses 
to  be  joined  with  the  jurors.  In  stat.  25  Edw.  HE.,  st.  2, 
which  communicated  to  children  born  of  English  subjects 
in  foreign  parts  the  privileges  of  nataral-born  subjects,  it 
was  ordained,  that  in  questions  of  bastardy  arising  upon 
that  act,  the  matter  should  be  certified  by  the  bishop  of 
the  place  where  the  demand  was,  the  same  as  where  bas- 
tardy was  alleged  against  persons  born  in  England. 

Some  matters  of  pleading  were  altered  by  stat.  25  Edw. 
in.,  St.  6»  c.  xi.  The  exception  of  non-tenure  of  parcel 
was  not  to  abate  any  writ,  but  only  for  that  quantity  con- 
cerning which  the  non-tenure  was  alleged.^  Again  by  c. 
xviii.  of  the  same  statute,  it  was  ordained,  that  not  with* 
standing  adjournment  made  in  the  eyre  by  writ  de  Ubertate 
probandd^  purchased  by  villeins,  to  delay  their  lords  of 
their  actions  against  such  villeins,  the  same  lords  should 
be  received  to  allege  the  exception  of  villenage  apiinst 
their  villeins  in  all  writs^  whether  such  writs  de  Ubertate 
probandd  were  purchased  by  deceit,  or  in  other  manner ; 
and  that  the  lords  might  seize  the  bodies  of  their  villeins, 
as  they  might  before  the  writ  de  Ubertate  probandd  was  pur- 
chasea.  ifut  a  more  effectual  check  was  given  to  pleas 
of  villenage  (which  were  very  common  at  this  time)  by 
stat.  87  Edw.  III.,  c.  xvii.,  ordaining  that  no  writ  should 
be  abated  by  the  exception  of  villenage,  if  the  demandant 
or  plaintiff  would  aver  that  he  who  alleged  the  exception 
was  free  the  day  of  the  writ  purchased. 

^  Vide  vol.  n.,  c.  yiL 
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Nothing  could  be  of  more  importance  than  that  trials 
by  jury  should  be  conducted  with  impartiality,  Quanflcauon. 
and  free  from  all  external  influence ;  but,  con-  onuro™. 
sidering  the  persons  who  constituted  this  tribunal,  it  was 
found  very  difficult  to  keep  it  clear  of  imputation.  Of 
what  sort  the  imperfections  of  this  mode  of  trial  were, 
will  best  appear  by  the  statutes  made  in  this  reign  to  cor- 
rect them.  By  stat.  5  Edw.  IIL,  c.  x.,  it  was  ordained, 
that  if  any  jurors  in  assizes,  juries,  or  inquests,  took  of 
the  one  party  or  the  other,  and  was  thereof  duly  attainted, 
he  should  not  in  future  be  put  on  assizes,  juries^  or  in- 
quests, and  besides,  should  be  imprisoned  and  ransomed 
at  the  king's  will ;  which  offence  was  to  be  inquired  of 
by  the  justices  before  whom  such  assizes,  iuries,  or  in- 
quests were  had.  Again,  in  the  34th  year  (becaase  sher- 
iiis  arrayed  their  panels  of  people  procured,  to  effect 
which  they  would  take  persons  living  at  any  distance 
from  the  county,  who  had  no  knowledge  of  the  fact  upon 
which  the  inquest  was  to  pass),  it  was  enacted,  by  c.  iv. 
of  that  statute,  that  panels  should  be  made  of  the  next 
ftapLe^  who  were  not  suspected  or  procured ;  and  if  the 
sheriff  acted  otherwise,  he  was  to  be  punished  by  the  jus- 
tice in  proportion  to  the  offence  against  the  kin^,  and  the 
damage  sustained  by  the  party.  Again,  by  c.  viii.  of  the 
same  statute,  either  of  the  parties  (or  any  stranger  for  the 
king)  might  have  his  plaint  by  bill  against  a  juror  who 
had  taken  anything  of  him,  or  the  other  party,  for  the 
verdict;  which  bill  was  to  be  before  the  justices  before 
whom  the  jury  were  sworn,  and  the  juror  was  to  be  put 
to  answer  immediately;  and  if  he  pleaded  to  the  country, 
the  inquest  was  to  be  taken  immediately.  If  the  juror 
was  fined  at  the  suit  of  any  but  one  of  the  parties,  the 
person  was  to  have  half  the  fine,  and  the  parties  to  the 
suit  to  recover  their  damages  by  assessment  of  the  inquest ; 
the  juror  was  besides  to  suffer  a  year's  imprisonment, 
which  the  statute  declares  should  be  redeemed  by  no  fine: 
the  party  was  also  to  be  at  liberty  to  sue  by  writ  before 
other  justices.  In  addition  to  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
it  was  further  ordained  by  stat.  88  Edw.  lU.,  st.  1,  c.  xii., 
that  such  corrupt  juror  should  forfeit  ten  times  as  much 
as  he  had  taken,  one-half  to  him  that  would  sue,  the  other 

^  Dt  plui  proehicM  gemU, 
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to  the  king.  All  embraceors  procuring  such  inquests 
were  to  be  punished  in  the  same  manner;  and  if  such 
embraceor  or  juror  had  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  above 
penalty,  he  was  to  be  imprisoned  for  a  year.  No  justice 
or  other  minister  was  to  inquire  ex  officio  of  such  onences, 
but  only  at  the  suit  of  the  party,  or  of  some  other.  Such 
guards  was  it  thought  necessary  to  put  upon  this  trial, 
though  a  favorite  with  the  nation. 

Besides  these  statutes,  that  are  more  properly  confined 
to  civil  actions,  there  were  some  that  made  similar  provi- 
sions respecting  jurors  in  criminal  matters,  and  in  inquests 
before  escheators,  and  others  ;  all  which  will  be  considered 
in  their  proper  places. 

The  right  of  waging  his  law  was  secured  to  a  defendant 

^^     ^^     in  an  instance  where,  in  the  time  of  Edward  I., 

ww«ger.    j^^  ^^^  ^^  j^^  entitled  to  it* (a).    It  is  said  in 

Stat.  88  Edw.  III.,  st.  1,  c.  v.,  that  many  people  were 

frieved  and  attached  by  their  bodies  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
on,  at  the  suit  of  citizens,  surmising  that  they  were 
debtors,  and  could  be  proved  so  by  their  papers,  though 
they  had  no  deed  or  tally  to  produce ;  it  was  therefore 
enacted,  that  every  man  should  be  received  to  his  law  by 
people  sufficient  of  his  condition  against  such  papers,  and 
the  creditor  should  not  put  the  party  to  plead  to  the  in- 

?[uest  unless  he  chose ;  but  if  he  would  wish  to  do  so  in 
uture,  he  must  take  care  to  have  some  other  security  than 
mere  papers.  Thus  the  wager  of  law  against  mere  papers 
(and  ii  fortiori  against  verbal  testimony)  was  secured  to  the 
citizens  of  London,  as  firmly  as  it  was  before  practised  in 
the  common  law  courts. 

As  to  the  end  and  object  of  suits,  whether  civil  or 
criminal,  it  was  ordained,  by  stat.  88  Edw.  III.,  st.  1,  c. 
iii.,  that  all  fines  taken  before  justices  should  be  in  the 

(a)  Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  provision  was  not  made  bj  the  practice  of  the 
courts  to  prevent  its  being  abused  or  resorted  to  in  cases  to  which  it  did  not 
justly  pertain.  That  is,  by  the  procedure  called  examination,  i,  e.,  exami- 
nation of  the  plaintiff  or  his  attorney,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  was  the  real 
nature  of  the  case,  and  whether  it  was  one  in  which  the  defendant  was  en- 
titled to  wage  his  law.  This  procedure  by  way  of  examination  was  after- 
wards required  by  statute  in  the  case  of  action  of  account  Bv  that  statute 
the  defendant  could  be  examined  on  oath ;  and  by  custom  of  London  the 
plaintiff  could  be  examined  at  the  defendant's  instance  (  YeoT'Book,  21  Edw, 
TZ,  44). 

^  Vide  vol.  11.,  c  ix. 
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presence  of  the  pledges,  and  the  pledges  were  to  know  the 
sum  of  the  fine  before  they  departed. 

We  have  before  seen^  how  scrupulous  and  nice  the  old 
pleaders  were  in  every  point  of  the  process  and  statute  of 
proceeding  in  an  action,  so  as  to  cavil  at  mis-  J**"*^"- 
takes  in  syllables  and  letters.  As  manv  of  these  mistakes 
were  owing  to  the  negligence  of  clerks,  and  they  were 
never  in  themselves  of  such  importance  as  to  deserve  all 
the  attention  that  had  been  paid  to  them,  it  was  thous^ht 
prudent  to  remove  some  of  those  frivolous  objections  by  a 
parliamentary  declaration.  It  was  accordingly  enacted, 
by  Stat.  14  Edw.  III.,  st.  1,  c.  vi.,  that  by  the  misprision 
of  a  clerk,  in  any  plaee  (that  is,  ccmfj  whatsoever,  by 
mistaking  in  writing  one  svllable  or  one  letter,  too  much 
or  too  little,  no  process  should  be  annulled  or  discontinued ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  thing  was  perceived,  by  challenge  of 
the  party  or  in  other  manner,  it  should  be  hastily  amended 
in  due  form,  without  giving  advantage  to  the  party  that 
challenged  the  same,  on  account  of  such  misprision.  This 
is  the  first  of  those  provisions  which  in  latter  times  have- 
been  called  Statutes  of  Jeofail  and  Amendment. 

Some  further  regulation  on  this  subject  was  made  by 
Stat.  36  Edw.  III.,  st.  1,  c.  xv.,  which  act  is  better  known 
by  the  alteration  it  made  in  the  language  of  courts,  direct- 
ing that  all  matters  should  be  there  debated  in  English, 
and  not  in  French  as  heretofore.  The  statute  sets  forth 
as  a  reason  why  the  laws  were  so  ill  obeyed,  neadinpi  to  be 
because,  "they  were  pleaded,  showed,  and  »«*"k^'**'- 
judged  in  the  French  tongue,  which  was  much  unknoum  in 
the  realm;  so  that  the  people  (says  the  act)  which  do  im- 
plead, or  be  impleaded  in  the  king's  court,  and  in  the 
courts  of  other,  nave  no  knowledge  nor  understanding  of 
that  which  is  said  for  them,  or  against  them,  by  their  Ser- 
jeants or  other  pleaders:"  for  the  better  observance, 
therefore,  of  the  law,  it  was  enacted  that  pleas  pleaded  in 
any  courts  whatsoever,  whether  in  the  king's  or  other 
courts,  before  the  king's  justices  or  others,  should  be 
pleaded,  showed,  defended,  answered,  debated,  and  judged 
m  the  English  toujgue,  and  should  be  entered  and  enroHed 
in  Latin  ;  which  latter  was  no  more  than  confirming  the 
ancient  practice ;  records  of  courts  always  having  been  in 
Latin. 

*  Fide  vol.  ii.,  c  viL,  and  c.  viiL 
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Thus  the  language  which  the  Conqueror  had  imposed 
upon  our  courts  (the  strongest  badge  of  servitude,  perhape, 
that  could  be  devised)  was  suffered  no  longer  to  maintain 
its  ground.  The  victories  of  Edward  having  given  the 
English  a  declared  superiority  over  the  descendants  of 
their  former  masters,  seemed  to  mark  this  as  a  proper  time 
for  such  a  revolution.  Though  the  language  of  our  courts, 
in  all  argument  and  decision,  was  henceforward  to  be 
English,  the  French  still  continued  the  written  language 
of  the  law,  being  that  in  which  it  had  used  to  lisp  m  its 
infancy,  and  to  which  in  its  maturer  years  it  was  still 
attached  as  a  sort  of  mother-tongue.  Thus,  manv  apt  and 
significant  terms  and  phrases  were  still  retained  in  debate 
and  conversation  upon  topics  of  law ;  and  the  reports  of 
what  passed  in  court  were  still  taken  and  published  in 
French,  and  so  continued  for  hundreds  of  years  after.  It 
waa  foreseen  and  intended  by  the  makers  of  this  act,  that 
much  of  the  old  language  should  still  remain;  for  after 
the  above  change  is  ordained,  there  are  added  the  follow- 
ing reservations,  namely,  "  that  the  laws  and  customs  of 
the  realm,  terms  and  processes  be  holden  and  kept  as  before 
had  been ;  and  that  by  the  ancient  terms  and  forms  of  count- 
ing^  no  man  should  be  prejudiced,  so  that  the  matter  of 
the  action  be  fully  showed  in  the  declaration  and  in  the 
writ;"  which  only  meant  that  though  such  established 
and  known  forms  of  expression  were  not  in  English,  yet 
it  should  be  no  breach  of  this  statute. 

Our  criminal  law  received  some  improvement  from  stat- 
utes passed  in  his  reign.  The  reducing  the  crime  of  treason 
to  a  certainty  by  a  parliamentary  definition,  as  it  freed  the 
subject  from  the  entanglement  of  ambiguous  and  unknown 
law,  and,  consequentlv,  from  the  arbitrary  decisions  of 
judges,  very  eminently  distinguishes  this  period  in  the 
history  of  our  penal  law.  The  offence  of  treason  in  its 
original  notion,  as  a  crime  against  the  state,  lay  open  to  a 
great  latitude  of  construction ;  not  only  direct  breaches  of 
allegiance  to  the  supreme  power,  but  violating  the  persons 
who  were  nearly  related  to,  or  attendant  on,  the  person  of 
the  supreme  magistrate ;  disorders  of  a  public  nature  tend- 
ing to  confusion  and  civil  commotion;  bold  and  riotous 
breaches  of  the  peace ;  affectations  of  extraordinary  influ- 

^  Ln  auncient  termajormu  ds  eounUr. 
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ence  and  autborily,  with  speecheB  of  an  ambitious  import, 
bad  at  divers  times  been  brought  within  the  bounds  oi  this 
ofience,  as  conducing  in  their  consequences  to  subvert  the 
established  order  of  allegiance  and  subordination  in  gov- 
ernment. This  had  been  remarkable  in  the  early  times 
of  our  law ;  when  it  was  left,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
breasts  of  judges  to  iix  and  determine  by  their  judgment, 
in  particular  cases,  what  was  treason  and  what  was  not. 
Killing  the  king's  father  or  brother,  or  even  killing  his 
messenger,  had  received  the  punishment  of  treason.^  In 
the  present  reien  they  had  gone  still  Airther.  In  the  21st 
year  of  the  king,  a  knight  of  Hertfordshire  forcibly  de- 
tained a  man  till  he  paid  him  £90 :  this  was  held  treason, 
because  he  was  in  so  doing  guilty  of  accroaching  (as  they 
called  it),  or  attempting  to  exercise  royal  power. 

Perhaps  one  great  motive  to  raising  these  constructive 
treasons,  was  the  forfeiture  which  in  such  case  belonged  to 
the  king.  On  the  other  hand,  the  loss  thereby  sustained 
by  lords,  who  would  be  entitled  to  an  escheat  in  case  of 
felony,  and  who  at  any  rate  incurred  a  diminution  of  the 
casualties  of  tenure  by  such  forfeiture,  might  be  a  spur  to 
them  to  obtain  some  parliamentary  definition  of  this  crime. 
The  whole  kin&;dom  was  interested  in  a  question  that  touched 
the  lives  of  alL  The  determination  above  mentioned  cre- 
ated such  an  alarm,  that  a  petition  was  presented  by  the 
commons,  in  the  same  year,  stating  that  certain  justices 
had  lately  adjudged  some  matters  before  them  to  be  treason 
and  accroachment  of  ro  val  power ;  they  therefore  prayed 
tbat  it  might  be  declared  in  parliament  what  is  the  accroach- 
ment of  royal  power  which  should  occasion  to  lords  a  loss  of 
forfeiture,  and  to  delinquents  a  loss  of  clercy.  To  this 
petition  there  was  given  this  evasive  answer,  that  wherever 
such  judgment  was  given,  the  points  of  such  treason  and 
accroachment  were  declared  therein.' 

Though  the  commons  were  disappointed  at  this  time, 
they  did  not  fail  of  their  object ;  for,  in  the  25th  year  of 
the  king,  there  was  a  solemn  declaration  by  statute,'  de- 
fining very  particularly  what  should  be  con-  Butaf  of 
sidered  as  treason,  and  what  not.  The  treasons  ^"'*^''' 
declared  are  under  the  following  heads:  To  compass  or 
imagine  the  death  of  the  king,  queen,  or  that  of  their 

1  Britt,  ch.  22.  «  Pet  ParL  21  Edw.  III.,  16. 
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eldest  son  and  heir;  to  violate  the  king's  companion,  or 
the  king's  eldest  daughter  unmarried,  or  the  wife  of  the 
king's  eldest  son  and  heir ;  to  levy  war  against  the  king 
in  his  realm,  or  be  adherent  to  the  king's  enemies  in  his 
realm,  giving  to  them  aid  and  comfort  in  the  realm  or  else* 
where ;  of  which  a  man  must  be  provaJbly  attainted  of  open 
deed  by  people  of  his  own  condition.  Again,  to  counterfeit 
the  king's  great  or  privy  seal,  or  his  money;  to  bring  into 
the  realm  false  money  counterfeit  to  the  money  of  England, 
as  the  money  called  Lushburgh^  or  other,  like  to  the  money 
of  England,  knowing  it  to  be  false,  to  merchandise,  or 
make  payment  in  deceit  of  the  king  and  his  people;  to 
slay  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  or  the  king's  justices  of  the 
one  bench  or  of  the  other,  justice  in  eyre  or  of  assize,  or 
any  other  justices  assigned  to  hear  and  determine,  being  in 
their  places  doing  their  offices :  all  the  above  cases,  says 
the  statute,  shall  be  judged  treason  that  extends  to  our 
lord  the  king  and  his  roval  majesty ;  and  of  such  treasons 
the  forfeiture  of  the  escneats  belongs  to  the  king,  as  well 
of  lands  and  tenements  holden  of  another,  as  of  himself. 

After  defining  what  should  be  considered  as  treason 
against  the  king's  person  and  dignity,  in  which  case  the 
forfeiture  belonged  to  the  king,  the  statute  goes  on,  and 
says,  there  is  another  manner  of  treason ;  that  is,  when  a 
servant  slays  his  master,  a  wife  her  husband,  or  when  a 
man  secular  or  religious  slays  his  prelate,  to  whom  he  owes 
faith  and  obedience :  and  in  these  treasons,  says  the  stat- 
ute, the  forfeiture  of  the  escheat  is  to  go  to  the  lord  of  the 
fee. 

Thus  far  did  this  act  specify  cases  of  treason,  whether 
high  OT petit;  the  distinction  by  which  they  have  since  been 
known.  "And  because,"  says  the  act,  "  many  other  like 
cases  of  treason  may  happen  in  time  to  come,  which  can- 
not-be  imagined  or  declared  at  the  present  time,  it  was  ac- 
corded," that  should  any  other  case,  not  above  specified  and 
supposed  to  be  treason,  happen  before  any  justices,  they 
should  tarrv,  without  going  to  judgment,  till  the  cause  was 
showed  ana  declared  before  the  king  and  his  parliament, 
whether  it  ought  to  be  adjudged  treason  or  other  felony : 
a  method  which  we  have  seen  it  was  usual  for  the  judges 
to  take  in  other  cases  of  doubt  and  difficulty.  This  is  n>l- 
lowed  by  a  clause  that  was  intended,  probably,  as  a  satis- 
fitction  to  the  commons,  and  an  answer  to  their  petition 
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above  mentioned.  "  If/*  says  the  statute,  "  any  man  of 
this  realm  ride  armed,  covertly  or  secretly,  with  men  of 
arms  against  any  other  to  slay  him,  or  rob  him,  or  take 
him,  or  retain  him,  till  he  has  made  fine  or  ransom  for  his 
deliverance,  it  is  not  the  mind  of  the  king,  nor  his  council, 
that  in  such  case  it  shall  be  judged  treason ;  but  shall  be 
judged  felony  or  trespass,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
land  of  old  time  used,  and  as  the  case  required." 

It  was  also  enacted,  that  should  any  lands  or  tenements 
before  that  time  have  come  into  the  king's  hands,  by 
judgment  of  treason,  for  any  of  the  above  oftences,  and 
have  been  granted  to  any  others,  the  parties  injured  might 
have  writs  of  scire  facias  ae^inst  the  terres  tenants,  in  which 
no  protection  was  to  be  allowed.  If  such  lands  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  king,  writs  were  to  be  granted  to  the 
sheriffs  to  deliver  them  out  of  the  king's  hands  without 
delay.  By  this  provision  some  partial  redress  was  also 
given  to  those  who  had  already  suffered  by  the  oppression 
of  the  old  law. 

Thus  did  Edward,  by  abolishing  the  many  constructive 
treasons  that  had  before  been  conjured  up  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  crown  and  its  judges,  make  his  subjects  easy  on  a 
point  the  most  important  in  our  whole  legal  polity.  This 
statute  may  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  new  Magna 
Ckarta,  and  a  new  pillar  in  our  free  constitution ;  the 
crime  of  treason,  if  indeterminate  and  vague,  bein^  of 
itself,  according  to  the  opinion  of  a  fashionable  writer,^ 
alone  sufficient  to  make  any  government  degenerate  into 
arbitrarv  power. 

The  law  of  treason  was  further  reformed  by  stat.  34 
Edw.  III.,  c.  xii.  Complaint  was  made  to  parliament 
that  escheators  had  seized,  by  color  of  their  office,  divers 
lands  and  tenements  as  forfeit  to  the  king,  for  the  treason 
of  persons  then  4ead  who  had  not  been  attainted  during 
their  lives.  It  is  declared  by  the  above  statute  that  the 
king  and  his  progenitors  had  been  seized  of  the  forfeitures 
of  wars  of  all  times,  of  which  right  he  did  not  mean  to  di- 
vest himself,  but  would  continue  such  forfeitures  as  had 
fallen  in  his  time  or  that  of  his  father  (which  is  a  decla- 
ration that  the  king  was  entitled  to  certain  forfeitures, 
without  attainder,  if  the  person  fell  in  war);  yet  the 

^  Eflp.  des  Loix,  liy.  6,  o.  7. 
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king  of  his  special  ^race  grauted,  that  respecting  all  for- 
feitures wbicn  fell  m  the  time  of  his  grandfather  and 
other  progenitors,  as  soon  as  an  inquest  was  returned  by 
the  escheator,  or  other  commissioner  into  the  chancery, 
the  tenant  should  not  be  put  out  of  possession,  but  should 
be  summoned  by  scire  facias  to  state  what  answer  he  had 
to  make.  In  all  other  cases  of  dead  persons  not  attainte<l 
of  treason  it  was  ordained  that  they  should  not  be  subject 
to  any  other  forfeiture  than  the  forfeitures  of  old  time 
adjudged  after  the  death  of  persons,  by  presentment  in 
the  eyre  or  in  the  king's  bench,  as  of  felons  de  seipsOj  or 
of  others. 

It  may  be  doubted  how  strictly  this  statute  was  ob- 
served ;  for,  in  the  latter  end  of  this  reign,  the  commons 
f>etitioned  that  none  of  the  king's  officers  might  seize 
ands  or  tenements  of  persons  not  attainted  of  treason  or 
felony  in  their  lifetime.^ 

When  it  was  declared  that  riding  armed  should  no 
longer  be  construed  treason  ^unless,  indeed, 
when  accompanied  with  such  circumstances  as 
made  it  a  levying  war)  disorders  of  that  sort  fell  back 
into  the  consideration  they  lay  under  at  common  law. 
Provision  had  been  made  by  the  statute  of  Northampton^  2 
Edw.  III.,  c.  iii.,  against  such  offenders,  who,  it  seems,  in 
these  times  were  very  common,  and  created  very  great 
alarm ;  the  course  of  justice,  as  well  as  the  peace  of  society, 
being  liable  to  disturbance  from  such  armed  force.  The 
nature  of  these  tumults  may  be  imagined  from  the  words 
of  this  statute,  which  provided  for  their  suppression.  It 
was  enacted  that  no  man,  great  or  small,  of  what  condi- 
tion soever,  except  the  km^s  servants  in  his  presence, 
and  his  ministers  in  executing  his  precepts  or  the  pre- 
cepts of  their  office,  and  those  in  their  company  assisting, 
and  also  upon  a  cry  made  for  arms  to  keep  the  peace,^ 
and  that  in  the  places  where  the  occasion  happened,  be  so 
hardy  as  to  come  before  the  king's  justices,  or  other  of 
the  king's  ministers  doing  their  office,  with  force  and 
arms ;  that  none  bring  force  in  affray  of  the  peace,  nor  go 
or  ride  armed  by  night  or  by  day,  in  fairs  or  markets,  or 
in  the  presence  of  the  justices  or  other  ministers,  or  else- 
where, upon  pain  of  forfeiting  their  armor  to  the  king, 

^  Pet  Parl^  50  Edw.  UI^  73.  *l>efatU  darmeB  depee$. 
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and  their  bodies  to  prison  at  the  king's  pleasure.  It  was 
further  enacted  that  the  king's  justices  in  their  presence, 
sheriffs  and  other  ministers  in  their  bailiwicks,  lords  of 
franchises  and  their  bailiffs  in  the  same,  mayors  and  bail- 
iffs of  cities  and  boroughs  within  such  cities  and  boroughs, 
and  borough-holders,  constables,  and  keepers  of  the  peace 
within  their  wards,  should  have  power  to  execute  this 
act.  The  justices  assigned  were,  at  their  coming  into 
the  country,  to  inquire  how  such  officers  had  executed 
this  act  and  to  punish  all  defaults.  These  were  the 
methods  prescribed  by  the  statute  of  ^Northampton,  and 
they  were  often  recurred  to,  in  subsequent  times,  to  sup- 
press riotous  and  tumultuary  meetings. 

To  go  on  with  the  laws  made  for  the  punishing  of 
offenders.  Hawks,  as  they  were  instrumental  to  the  di- 
versions of  the  great,  were  put  under  the  protection  of 
the  law,  and  guarded  with  more  solicitude  than  other  ani- 
mals. A  person  finding  a  stray  hawk  was  *  to  brinff  it  to 
the  sheriff  to  be  owned,  who,  after  four  months  and  proc- 
lamation made,  was  to  keep  it,  making  the  finder  (if  he 
was  a  simple  man,  says  the  statute)  some  compensation ; 
if  he  was  a  gentleman^  and  of  estate  to  have  the  hawk^  the 
sheriff  was  to  redeliver  it  to  him,  taking  reasonable  costs 
for  the  time  he  had  it  in  his  custody.  If  any  one  took 
such  a  hawk  and  concealed  it  from  the  lord  or  his  fal- 
coners, or  took  it  from  the  lord,  he  was,  upon  conviction, 
to  suffer  two  years'  imprisonment,  and  yield  to  the  lord 
the  price  of  the  hawk ;  and  by  stat.  37  Edw.  III.,  c.  xix., 
if  any  stole  a  hawk  and  carried  it  away,  not  observing  the 
aforesaid  ordinance,  he  was  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  thief 
who  stole  a  horse,  or  any  other  thing.  Thus  was  a  severe 
example  set  by  the  legislature,  to  be  followed  in  certain 
regulations  that  were  afterwards  made  for  the  protection 
of  the  game. 

Two  felonies  were  created  as  sanctions  to  some  commer- 
cial regulations,  which,  however,  were  soon  repealed. 
By  stat.  27  Edw.  III.,  st.  1,  c.  v.,  it  was  made  felony  to 
forestall  or  ingross  Gascony  wine;  but  this  act  was  re- 
pealed by  stat.  87  Edw.  III.,  c.  xvi.  By  the  statute  of 
the  staple,  27  Edw.  IIL,  st.  2,  c.  iii.,  it  was  made  felony 
for  any  man,  English,  Welsh,  or  Irish,  to  export  wools, 

1  Stat  24  £dw.  IIL,  c.  22.  >  Qeii^  Aomme. 
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leathers,  wool-fells,  or  lead,  out  of  the  kingdom :  but  by 
Stat.  38  Edw.  III.,  st.  1,  c.  vL,  the  penalty  of  life  and 
member  was  repealed,  and  that  of  forfeiture  of  lands  and 
tenements,  goods  and  chattels,  still  remains. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  rei^n,  two  new  felonies  had 
been  created:  one,  by  stat.  5  Eaw.  III.,  c.  ii.,  before  men- 
tioned (which  was  confirmed  by  several  ^  others),  ordain- 
ing that  purveyors  should  be  subject  to  the  same  punish- 
ment as  thieves  and  robbers,  if  they  exceeded  the  limits 
of  their  authority :  ^  another  is,  stat.  14  Edw.  III.,  st.  1, 
c.  X.,  which  enacted  that  a  keeper  of  a  gaol  who  should 
by  too  great  duress  compel  a  prisoner  to  become  an 
approver,  should  have  judgment  of  felony. 

Several  laws  were  made  to  remove  the  great  impedi- 
ments thrown  in  the  way  of  justice  by  conspirators, 
champertors,  and  maintainers  of  quarrels  and  suits, 
against  whom  the  legislature  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
had  made  so  many  provisions.'  In  stat.  1  Edw.  III., 
St.  2.,  c.  xiv.,  the  kmg  commanded  that  none  of  his  coun- 
sellors, nor  of  his  house,  nor  of  his  ministers,  nor  any 
man  of  the  realm,  ^reat  or  small,  should  by  himself,  or 
by  others,  in  sending  letters,  or  by  other  means,  take 
upon  him  to  maintain  quarrels  and  parties  in  the  country, 
to  the  disturbance  of  the  common  law.  To  forward  the 
prosecution  of  such  offenders,  it  was  ordained  by  stat.  4 
Edw.  in.,  c.  xi.,  that  the  justices  of  one  bench  or  the 
other,  and  the  justices  of  assize,  when  they  came  to  hold 
their  sessions,  or  to  take  inquests  by  nisi  prius^  should, 
either  at  the  suit  of  the  king  or  the  party,  inquire  of  and 
determine  respecting  maintainers,  bearers,  and  conspira- 
tors, and  those  who  committed  champerty,  the  same  as 
justices  in  eyre  before  might ;  with  a  power  to  adjourn 
such  matters  as  could  not  be  determined,  through  the 
shortness  of  time,  into  the  court  to  which  they  belonged. 
A  similar  injunction  about  maintenance  was  made  in  stat. 
20  Edw.  m.,  c.  iv.,  and  by  chap.  v.  of  the  same  act,  great 
men  were  enjoined  to  dismiss  from  their  service  all  main- 
tainers, and  others  who  took  upon  them  to  interfere  in 
suits,  and  impede  the  course  of  the  law.  The  writ  of 
champerty  was  still  considered  only  as  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding; for  in  the  50th  year  of  the  king  the  commons 

^  Stat.  25  Edw.  III.,  stat  5,  c.  15 ;  stat.  36  £dw.  III.,  c.  2. 
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prayed  that  the  chancellor  might  in  such  cases  grant  a 
writ  at  the  suit  of  the  party,  to  recover  damages  in  his 
suit ;  which,  however,  was  denied  by  the  king/ 

The  other  statutes  upon  the  subject  of  criminal  law 
may  be  considered  as  making  some  alteration  in  the 
course  of  bringing  offenders  to  justice,  the  manner  of 
proceeding  there,  and  the  execution  of  the  law  upon 
them. 

The  statute  of  Winchester,  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  L,  and  all  laws  for  the  ordering  of  the  police, 
may  be  treated  as  ordinances  calculated  for  the  oetter 
discovery  and  bringing  to  justice  of  suspected  persons, 
that  being  one  of  their  great  objects.  It  had  been  or- 
dained by  the  statute  of  Winchester,^  that  any  stranger 
passing  the  country  in  the  night,  might  upon  suspicion 
be  arrested,  and  delivered  to  the  sheri£  It  w.as  now 
ordained,  that  because  many  felonies  had  lately  been 
committed  by  persons  called  roberdesmen,  vxdsters^  and 
draiD-latcheSy  any  person  suspected  of  bein^  such  might  be 
arrested,  by  day  or  by  nighty  by  the  constables  of  the  town 
(if  within  a  franchise,  by  the  bailiff ),  and  delivered  to  the 
sheriff,  to  be  kept  in  prison  till  the  coming  of  the  jus- 
tices of  gaol-deliverv.  In  the  meantime  the  sheriff  and 
bailiffs  or  the  franchise  were  to  make  inquiry  about  the 
arrest,  and  return  the  inquest,  with  the  finding,  to  the 
justices  when  they  came ;  and  if  they  did  not  make  such 
inquiry,  they  were  to  be  amerced,  and  the  justices  were 
to  do  it  before  they  proceeded  to  the  deliverance.  In  the 
10th  year  of  the  king  certain  articles  of  the  peace  were 
transmitted  into  different  counties ;  but  it  was  specially 
resolved  by  the  parliament  that  they  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  a  statute.  Bv  stat.  28  Edw.  III.,  c.  zi.,  strong 
injunction  is  eiven  for  tne  execution  of  the  2d  chapter  of 
the  statute  of  Winchester  (concerning  hue  and  cry,  and 
recovery  against  the  hundred),  which  is  specially  there 
re-enacted. 

Thus  far  of  bringing  offenders  into  court ;  next,  as  to 
the  proceeding  there.  It  seems,  that  at  this  time  suits 
for  defamation  were  generally  brought  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical court,  being  avowed  subjects  of  spiritual  cognizance 
only.     But  this  proceeding  was  carried  to  great  lengths, 

1  Pet  ParL,  60  Edw.  IIL,  80.  *Vid6  voL  u.,  c.  x. 
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when  persons  indicted  in  sheriffs'  tonms,  and  afterwards 
acquitted  before  the  justices  by  a  procured  inquest,  would 
bring  a  suit  in  the  ecclesiastical  court  against  the  indict- 
ors  for  defamation.  This  being  complained  of  by  the 
commons,  it  was  enacted  by  stat.  1  Edw.  III.,  st.  2,  c.  xiii., 
that  every  person  so  grieved  should  have  a  prohibition 
in  the  chancery,  formed  upon  his  case. 

To  ensure  the  due  prosecution  of  indictments  when 

ofindiou  found,  it  was  enacted  by  chap.  xvii.  of  the 
"*~^  same  statute,  that  sheriffs  and  bailiffs  of  fran- 
chises, and  all  others  that  took  indictments  in  their 
tourns  or  elsewhere,  should  take  them  by  roll  indented ;  ^ 
one  part  of  which  was  to  remain  with  the  indictors,  the 
other  with  him  who  took  the  inquest.  This  was  done  in 
order  to  prevent  the  embezzlement  of  indictments,  which, 
it  seems,  too  frequently  happened. 

Some  abuses  arose  out  of  the  new  practice  of  introduc- 
ing a  second  jurv  to  tr^  an  indictment.'  Thus,  it  was  a 
common  course  for  indictments  to  be  taken  before  sheriff 
and  other  inferior  magistrates ;  but  the  trial  of  them,  or, 
as  they  called  it,  the  prisoner's  deliverance,  used  to  be  de- 
ferred till  the  justices  came  into  the  count v  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that,  in  such  an  inter- 
val, many  unfair  practices  were  attempted.  This  interval 
also  gave  room  for  the  indictors  to  get  themselves  put  on 
the  inquest  of  deliverance ;  and  therefore  it  had  become 
one  of  the  commonest  challenges  taken  to  a  juror,  that  he 
was  one  of  the  indictors.  But,  notwithstanding  the  old 
law  allowed  this  challenge,  it  is  doubtful  how  far  it  was 
observed ;  for  we  £nd  a  petition  of  the  commons  in  the 
14  Edw.  HL*  for  a  law  to  confirm  it.  This  was  at  len^h 
done  by  stat.  25  Edw.  IIL,  st.  5,  c.  iii.,  which  enacts  that 
no  indictor  should  be  put  on  inquests  upon  deliverance 
of  the  indictees  of  felonies  or  trespass,  if  he  was  chal- 
lenged for  such  cause  by  the  person  indicted. 

n  seems  that  sheritts  extremely  abused  this  authority 
to  take  indictments.  It  is  recited  by  stat.  28  Edw.  IIL, 
c.  ix.,  that  these  officers  used  to  procure  commissions  and 

feneral  writs  empowering  them  to  take  indictments ;  and 
aving,  under  such  authority,  caused  many  to  be  indicted, 

^  A  Bimilar  proTisioii  had  been  made  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.     Vide  cmte^ 
vol.  ii. 
'  Vide  vol.  iL,  c.  xi.,  pp.  672,  578.  *  Pet  PwL,  14  Edw.  HI.,  SO. 
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would  take  fine  and  ransom,  and  then  deliver  them,  in- 
stead of  keeping  them  in  custody  till  the  coming  of  the 
justices,  as  the  regular  course  was.  It  was  declared  that 
all  such  commissions  and  writs  should  be  void,  and  that 
in  future  none  such  should  issue. 

Another  oppression  was  practised,  not  only  by  sheriffs, 
but  gaolers  and  keepers  of  prisons,  as  well  within  fran- 
chises as  without,  who  by  duress  and  severities  would 
compel  their  prisoners  to  become  approvers,  and  appeal 
innocent  people,  in  order  to  obtain  nnes  for  dispensing 
with  their  imprisonment.  By  stat.  1  Edw.  III.,  st.  2,  c. 
vii.,  the  justices  of  the  one  bench  and  the  other,  and  jus- 
tices of  assize  and  gaol-delivery,  were  empowered  to  hear 
all  complaints  of  this  sort  by  bill,  as  well  at  the  suit  of 
the  party  as  of  the  king.  We  have  before  seen  that  this 
offence  m  keepers  of  prisons  (for  sheriffs  are  not  named) 
was  made  felony  by  stat.  14  Edw.  III.,  st.  1,  c.  x. 

As  the  law  now  stood,  a  felon  who  was  appealed,  in- 
dicted, or  outlawed,  in  one  county,  and  dwelt  in  another, 
being  out  of  the  sheriff's  jurisdiction,  could  not  be  at- 
tached. It  was  therefore  enacted  by  stat.  5  Edw.  HI.,  c. 
zi.,  that  the  justices  assigned  to  hear  and  determine  such 
felonies  should  direct  their  writs  to  all  counties  in  Eng- 
land, to  take  persons  so  indicted ;  a  remedy  which  effect- 
ually removed  all  difficulties. 

We  have  seen  the  privilege  granted  by  the  statute  of 
the  staple  ^  in  favor  of  foreign  merchants,  to  have  an  in- 
quest mixed  of  natives  and  foreigners,  where  one  of  the 
parties  was  of  this  country,  and  one  of  another,  j^ndtmedutau 
This  was  confined  to  matters  of  contract ;  but  "^"^^ 
by  stat.  28  Edw.  m.,  c.  xiii.,  it  was  extended  to  criminal 
cases  in  the  following  explicit  manner :  It  was  enacted, 
that  in  all  inquests  and  proofs  to  be  taken  or  made 
amongst  aliens  and  denizens,  whether  merchants  or 
others,  as  well  before  the  mayor  of  the  staple  as  any  other 
justices  or  ministers,  dUhough  the  king  be  party  (as  in  all 
criminal  cases  he  is),  the  one  half  of  the  inquest  or  proof 
should  be  denizens  and  the  other  aliens,  if  so  many  aliens 
and  foreigners  were  in  the  place :  if  not,  then  as  niany  as 
could  be  found,  and  the  remainder  to  be  denizens.  This 
liberal  spirit  towards  foreigners  had  been  distinguishing 

1  Fuie  on^  c.  xiiL,  134. 
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itself  through  the  whole  of  this  reign,  particularly  in 
matters  that  concerned  the  interests  of  commerce.  Some 
years  before^he  invidious  distinction  that  had  been  kept 
up  between  English  and  French  by  presentments  of  Miff- 
lishery^  was  removed,  by  the  entire  abolition  of  that  pro- 
ceeding^ However,  the  reason  stated  by  the  stat.  14 
Edw.  fil.,  St.  1,  c.  iv.,  for  this  alteration  is  of  a  different 
kind,  namely,  that  counties  were  amerced  without  any 
knowledge  of  presentments  of  Englishery,  which  was  a 
surprise  and  oppression  to  the  people ;  and  for  this  reason 
they  were  no  more  to  be  received  oy  the  justices  errant. 
The  exemption  from  all  secular  animadversion  claimed 
The  benefit  of  ^y  thc  clcrgy  for  thc  piersons  of  clerks,  made  a 
clergy.  considcrabte  head  of  inquiry  in  the  criminal 
law  of  these  times.  Notwithstanding  the  firmness  with 
which  it  was  demanded  on  one  side,  and  the  indulgence 
which  the  laity  in  general  gave  to  the  claim;  though  it 
was  confirmed  by  solemn  declarations  and  aided  by  long 
prescription,  it  was  always  viewed  with  jealousy,  and 
considered  rather  as  a  usurpation,  which  for  particular 
reasons  was  endured,  than  an  established  and  unquestion- 
able part  of  the  old  common  law.  Under  such  a  title, 
this  privilege  must  depend  on  the  circumstances  of  times 
for  its  support:  we  accordingly  find  it  one  while  re- 
spected, and  at  another  disregarded,  by  the  government. 
In  the  18th  year  of  the  king  it  was  enacted,^  tnat  an  arch- 
bishop should  not  be  impeached  criminally  before  the 
king's  justices.  This  mignt  perhaps  be  rather  a  law  in 
protection  of  the  peerage  than  of  the  clergy,  and  was 
occasioned  by  the  late  disputes  the  kin^  had  with  the 
archbishop.  In  the  25th  year  of  this  King  the  clergy 
complained  in  parliament  that  a  certain  knight,  being 
one  of  the  clergy,  had  judgment  of  treason  given  against 
him,  to  be  hanged  and  quartered :  they  complained  also 
of  a  like  judgment  against  a  priest  for  Killing  his  master. 
These  encroachments,  as  they  termed  them,  or  at  least 
these  symptoms  of  the  precariousness  of  the  privilege 
claimed  by  clerks  in  criminal  questions,  required  an  act 
of  parliament  to  adjust  and  define  it  with  more  certainty. 
Accordingly,  in  the  famous  statute  de  clero^  25  Edw.  III.) 
St.  8,  which  was  made  to  ascertain  some  other  of  their 

^  Fu2e  Tol.  il,  c.  Tiii  '  Stat  18  Edw.  lU.,  8t  9,  c.  1. 
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claims,  two  chapters  were  inserted  for  this  very  purpose. 
By  chap.  ii.  it  was  enacted,  that  all  manner  of  clerks,  as 
well  secular  as  religious,  who  should  he  convicted  before 
any  secular  justices  for  treason  or  felony  touching  other 
persons  than  the  king  himself  or  his  royal  majesty,  should 
from  thenceforth  freely  have  and  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
holy  church,  and  should,  without  any  impeachment  or 
delay,  be  delivered  to  the  ordinaries  demanding  them. 
In  consideration  of  this  grant,  and  that  it  might  not  be 
productive  of  an  entire  failure  of  justice,  the  statute  says, 
the  archbishop  promised  the  king  that  he  would  procure 
an  ordinance  to  be  made  for  the  punishment  and  safe 
custody  of  clerks  so  delivered  to  the  ordinaries,  in  order 
that  no  clerk  might  be  encouraged  to  offend  through  want 
of  correction.* 

Another  complaint  of  the  clergy  was,  that  when  clerks 
were  demanded  by  their  ordinary,  they  were  often  re- 
manded to  gaol  by  the  justices,  under  surmise  that  there 
were  other  charges  against  them;  though  the  common 
law,  as  they  said,  required  that  a  clerk  should  not,  in  such 
case,  be  remanded  to  gaol,  but  ought  to  be  presently  ar- 
raigned of  aU  his  offences,  or  otherwise  delivered  to  the 
ordinary:  accordinglv,  it  was  ordained  in  chap,  iii.,  of 
this  statute,  that  all  justices  and  secular  judges  through- 
out the  realm  should  observe  this  point. 

The  consequences  that  followed  from  this  last  chapter 
of  the  statute  will  be  seen  hereafter.  The  former,  though 
nothing  more  than  a  declaration  of  the  common  law  with 
respect  to  the  persons  entitled  to  clergy,  yet,  from  the 
general  way  in  which  it  is  worded,  had  the  effect  of  ex- 
tending this  privilege  to  some  felonies  which  did  not 
before  enjoy  it;  and  took  it  from  some  treasons  where 
before  it  was  allowed.  Thus,  among  other  felonies,  it  was 
hereby  extended  to  the  felonious  burning  of  houses ;  an 
offence  which  at  common  law  was  not  allowed  clergy. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  the  common  law  recognized  by  this 
statute,  all  treasons  except  those  against  the  king's  person 
and  dignity  were  entitled  to  clergy;  accordingly,  the 
offence  of  coining  and  some  others  were  entitled  to  this 
benefit.  But  the  crime  of  coining  being  by  the  statute 
of  treasons  expressly  raised  from  the  order  of  common 

>  Fitle  vol.  u.,  p.  422. 
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treasons  to  the  rank  of  one  against  th«  king's  person  and 
dignity,  it  became  eo  nomine  excluded  from  clergy  by  the 
exception  of  treasons  against  the  king's  person  in  the 
statnte  de  clero^  chap.  ii.  Thus,  when  these  two  statutes 
are  put  together,  we  find  the  old  distinction  between 
treasons  clergyable  and  not  clergyable  still  remained;  and 
was  grounded  upon  the  same  principle  as  at  common  law, 
namely,  as  they  were,  or  were  not,  against  the  king's  per- 
son. Treasons  not  against  the  king's  person,  namely, 
those  which  have  since  been  called  petit  treason,  were 
still  entitled  to  their  clergy;  and  treasons  against  the 
king's  person  (which  have  since  been  denominated  high 
treason)  were  eo  nomine  deprived  of  clergy. 

There  was  through  all  this  reign  much  complaint  of 

Of  Mid  *^®  *^^  ^^^^  granting  of  pardons,  which  con- 
tributed greaUy  to  encourage  manslaughters, 
robberies,  and  other  trespasses.  To  put  some  check  upon 
this,  it  was  ordained  by  the  statute  of  Northampton,  stat. 
2  Edw.  III.,  c.  ii.,  that  charters  of  pardon  should  not  be 
granted  except  where  the  king  could  do  it  consistently 
with  his  oath ;  which  the  statute  explains  by  saying, 
where  a  man  slayeth  another  in  his  own  defence,  or  by 
misfortune.^  That  statute  was  confirmed  by  stat.  10  Edw. 
III.,  St.  1,  c.  ii.,  and  as  a  further  security,  it  was  ordained 
by  chap,  iii.,  of  the  same  statute,  that  all  those  who  al- 
ready had  charters  of  pardon  should,  by  a  certain  time, 
come  before  the  sherifis  and  coroners  of  the  counties,  and 
find  six  good  and  sufficient  mainpernors  to  bear  them- 
selves well  and  lawfully ;  and  the  charters  of  such  as  did 
not  find  such  mainprise,  or,  having  done  so,  broke  the 
peace,  were  to  be  void.  In  case  of  future  pardons,  the 
parties,  within  three  months  after  the  granting,  were  to 
find  the  like  mainpernors,  and  the  pardons  to  be  void  as 
in  the  former  case.  This  was  doing  something  more  than 
had  been  effected  by  the  general  declaration  of  the  statute 
of  Northampton;  and  stat.  14  Edw.  III.,  st.  1,  c.  xv.,  went 
still  further,  by  declaring  all  pardons  granted  contrary  to 
that  statute  to  be  void.  In  the  21st  year  of  the  King 
there  was  a  petition  of  the  commons  on  this  subject; 
when  the  king  answered,  that  he  would  advise  with  his 
council,  so  that  no  such  charter  should  be  granted,  unless  it 

^  Vida  vol.  iL,  p.  444. 
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was  for  the  honor  of  himself  and  his  people.^  At  length 
the  eyil  of  improper  pardons  was  attrihuted  to  be  feigned 
and  untrne  suggestions  upon  which  they  had  been  ob- 
tained. It  was  therefore  enacted  by  stat.  27  Edw.  m., 
St.  1,  c.  ii.,  that  in  every  charter  of  pardon  granted  on 
the  sugeestion  of  any  one,  and  the  name  of  him  that  made 
it,  should  be  comprised  in  the  charter ;  and  should  the 
suggestion  be  afterwards  found  untrue,  the  charter  was 
to  oe  void.  The  Justices  before  whom  they  were  alleged 
were  to  inquire  of  such  suggestions,  and  if  they  appeared 
untrue,  thev  were  to  disallow  the  pardon :  this  was  to  ex* 
tend  as  well  to  pardons  already  granted,  as  to  those  in 
future.  This  seemed  the  most  eSectual  of  all  the  reme> 
dies  hitherto  devised,  as  it,  after  all,  left  the  party  to  the 
judgment  of  the  common  law. 

There  was  an  act  made  for  the  government  of  process 
before  justices  of  m/er  and  terminer,  that  de-  Prooe-ofooji*. 
serves  notice,  as  it  settled  that  point  verv  par-  «»d«<^«»<- 
ticularly.  It  was  enacted  by  stat.  25  Edw.  UI.,  st.  5,  c. 
ziv.,  that  after  a  person  was  indicted  of  felony  before  the 
justices  in  their  sessions  of  oyer  and  terminer^  it  should 
be  commanded  to  the  sheriff  to  attach  his  body  by  writ 
or  precept,  called  a  capias ;  and  if  the  sheriff  returned  in 
the  writ  that  the  body  was  not  found,  another  writ  of 
capias  should  incontinently  be  made  returnable  at  three 
weeks ;  and  in  the  same  writ  or  precept  it  was  to  be  com- 
prised, that  the  sheriff  should  cause  his  chattels  to  be 
seized  and  safely  kept  till  the  return-day  of  the  writ.  If 
the  sheriff  returned  that  the  body  was  not  found;  and  the 
indictee  came  not,  the  exigent  was  to  be  awarded,  and  the 
chattels  forfeit,  as  the  law  of  the  crown  ordained ;  but 
if  he  came  and  yielded  himself,  or  was  taken  by  the 
sheriff  or  other  officer  before  the  return  of  the  second 
capiat,  then  the  goods  and  chattels  were  to  be  saved. 

In  the  18th  year  of  the  king  two  acts  were  made  to 
settle  the  process  of  exigent  and  ovMavjry  in  particular 
cases.  It  was  enacted  and  declared  by  stat.  18  Edw.  ILL, 
St.  1,  that  an  exigent  should  lie  in  the  following  cases,  and 
in  no  other :  against  those  who  receive  the  king's  money 
or  wools,  takine  them  of  the  people,  and  then  carrying 
them  away,  in  fraud  of  the  king ;  against  those  who  bring 

1  Pet.  Pari,  21  Edw.  HI.,  53, 62. 
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wools  to  the  parts  beyond  the  seas,  without  being  cocketed, 
or  paying  customs  or  subsidy,  according  to  the  assessment ; 
against  customers  and  finders^  who  connive  at  the  same  ; 
against  lay  ministers  who  receive  the  king's  money  and 
retain  it ;  against  conspirators,  confederators,  and  main- 
tainers  of  false  quarrels ;  against  those  who  bring  routs 
in  the  presence  of  the  justices  or  other  the  king's  ministers, 
or  elsewhere  in  the  counties,  in  affray  of  the  people,  to 
obstruct  the  course  of  law ;  against  those  who  bring,  or 
procure  false  money  to  be  brought.  If  none  of  the  above 
offenders  could  be  brought  in  by  attachment  and  distress 
(for  that  was  always  to  oe  the  first  process),  then  an  exigent 
was  to  go.'  It  is  clear  this  parliamentary  declaration  was 
only  to  settle  the  course  in  the  particular  cases' there  men- 
tioned; and  it  was  not  intended  (notwithstanding  the 
general  way  in  which  it  is  worded,  and  not  against  any 
other)  that  an  exigent  should  lie  in  no  other  case ;  for  if  so, 
it  would  not  have  lain  in  robbery,  murder,  and  many  other 
felonies,  contrary  to  the  plainest  reason  of  the  thine.  It 
appears  that  it  was  only  intended  to  remove  some  doubts 
which  were  entertained  at  this  time  conceminff  process  of 
outlawry  in  certain  cases  of  trespass^  of  whicn  sort  were 
most  of  the  instances  recited  in  the  above  statute ;  for  it 
was  in  the  same  year  enacted  by  stat.  18  Edw.  HE.,  stat. 
2,  c.  v.,  in  a  more  general  way,  that  no  exigent  should 
thenceforth  issue,  in  a  case  where  a  man  was  indicted  of 
trespass,  unless  it  was  against  the  peace,  or  of  things  contained 
in  the  before-mentioned  act.  We  see  that  there  nad  already 
grown  a  distinction  between  trespasses ;  some  being  con- 
sidered as  against  the  peace,  and  others  not.  When  this 
had  once  prevailed  in  cases  that  were  treated  criminally, 
the  way  was  opened  for  improving  on  the  idea  in  civil 
writs  of  trespass,  which  we  shall  hereafter  see  were,  upon 
this  principle,  branched  out  into  such  as  were  vi  et  armis, 
and  such  as  were  not. 

It  was  endeavored  to  make  an  alteration  in  the  law  of 
forfeiture  in  cases  of  felony,  but  the  attempt  did  not 
succeed.  In  the  21st  of  Edward  III.,  the  commons  com- 
plained that  a  man  indicted  or  appealed  of  felony,  who 
did  not  surrender  himself  at  the  exigent,  forfeited  his 
chattels,  although  he  was  acquitted  of  the  felony,  without 

^  Quiore,  if  not  BeaicheiB.  *  Vide  anUf  Yol.  iL 
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inquiry*  whether  he  fled  or  withdrew  himself.  Now,  as 
a  man  might  be  indicted  in  a  foreign  coanty,  and  be  igno- 
rant of  any  proceeding  against  him,  they  prayed  that  no 
man  shonld  lose  his  chattels  but  where  it  was  found  by 
verdict  that  he  fled.  To  this  it  was  answered,  that  the 
ancient  law  should  be  kept  till  the  king  by  advice  of  his 
council  should  otherwise  ordain.* 

It  was  also  attempted  to  change  the  law  as  far  as  re- 
garded the  forfeiture  of  the  wife's  dower  by  the  felony  of 
the  husband.'  The  commons  presented  a  petition  to  this 
effect  in  the  1st  of  Edward  III.,^  but  it  was  not  assented 
to. 

The  law  had  always  required  allegations  in  writs  to  be 
particular  and  precise ;  the  same  in  appeals :  but  nothing 
has  yet  appeared  of  the  forms  of  indictments.  As  it  was 
not  till  the  time  of  Edward  L  that  these  were  put  into 
writing,  there  had  not  been  sulBicient  leisure  to  discuss 
the  circumstances  and  property  thereof.  But  we  flnd  that 
certain  indictments  against  ordinaries  and  their  ministers, 
for  extortions  and  oppressions,  had  occasioned  clamor,  be- 
cause they  did  not  sufficiently  put  in  certain  the  offence 
charged.  To  remedy  this,  it  was  enacted,  by  stat.  25 
Edward  m.,  st.  8,  de  clerOy  c.  ix.,  that  justices  should  not 
put  ordinaries  or  their  ministers  to  answer  upon  indict- 
ments for  general  extortions  or  oppressions,  unless  they  put 
in  certain  in  what  manner  such  extortions  or  oppressions 
had  been  committed. 

In  this  reign  several  regulations  were  provided  for  the 

keepiniT  and  maintenance  of  the  peaee  ;  wnich, 
r     .^    ®-  •      i.u  I*       •    \         •      Origin  of  Jut- 

besides  increasing  the  powers  of  ancient  magis-  ucm  of  um 

trates,  new-modefled  some  of  them,  and  created  ^^^' 
new  ones  which  were  thought  to  be  better  calculated  for 
such  an  employment.  The  statute  of  Winchester  was  the 
great  system  of  police  in  these  days,  and  on  the  full  execu- 
tion of  that  was  thought  to  depend  the  domestic  peace  of 
the  whole  kingdom.  For  punishing  breaches  of  that 
statute,  and  restraining  other  offences  more  immediately 
concerning  the  police,  was  the  commission  of  oyer  and  ter- 
miner^ called  trcmaston^  instituted  by  Edward  L* 
The  peace,  in  the  most  extensive  sense  of  the  word,  took 


^  Vide  ante,  vol.  ii. 

«  Pari.  Pet,  21  Edw.  HI.,  35. 

*  Vide  anie,  vol.  ii. 


*Parl.  PeL,  21  Edw.  IIL,  13. 
»  Vids  vol.  ii,  578. 
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in,  perhaps,  the  whole  of  the  criminal  law ;  and  as  most 
offences  were  said  to  he  against  the  peace,  all  those  magis- 
trates who  had  authority  to  take  cognizance  of  such 
offences,  might  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  guardians  of  the 
peace  ex  officio:  such  were  the  king's  justices,  inferior 
judges,  and  ministers  of  justice,  as  sheriffs,  constables, 
tythingmen,  head-boroughs,  and  the  like ;  all  these  were 
ez  officio  guardians  and  conservators  of  the  peace.  Others 
were  conservators  of  the  peace  by  tenure  or  prescription ; 
others  were  elected  in  full  county  court,  in  pursuance  of 
the  writ  directed  to  the  sheriff  for  that  purpose.  Besides 
these,  extraordinary  ones  were  appointed  occasionally  by 
commission  from  the  king.^  The  manner  in  which  these 
officers  might  exercise  their  authority  was,  by  commit- 
ting to  custody  those  whom  they  saw  actually  break- 
ing the  peace ;  or,  as  is  said,  they  might  admit  them  to 
bail,  or  oblige  them  to  give  sureties  for  keeping  the  peace. 
This  might  be  done  by  them  all,  even  down  to  the  con- 
stable.^ 

The  violent  conclusion  of  the  last  reim  by  the  impris- 
onment,  deposal,  and  murder  of  the  old  king,  succeeded 
by  the  elevation  of  a  minor  to  the  throne,  occasioned  the 
appointment  of  certain  new  officers,  in  whom  the  court 
could  have  more  trust  than  in  the  common  conservators. 
Apprehending  that  some  might  be  alarmed  at  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  court,  and  that  others  might  take  advantage 
of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  executive  power  to  raise  dis- 
turbance, special  orders  were  issued,  in  the  name  of  the 
new  king,  to  every  sheriff,  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
county;  and  in  a  tew  weeks  after,  it  was  ordained  by  stat 
1  Edward  III.,  c.  xvi.,  "  for  the  better  keeping  and  main- 
tenance of  the  peace,  that  in  every  county,  good  men  and 
lawful,  that  Were  no  maintainers  of  evil,  or  barrators  in 
the  county,  should  be  assigned  to  keep  the  peace."  This 
short  and  general  act  gave  a  very  confined  authority  to 
these  new  officers ;  the  persons  appointed  by  this  act  being 
nothing  more  than  conservators  of  the  peace  nominated  by 
the  crown,  as  auxiliary  to  those  who  were  such  by  the 
titles  above  mentioned.  Indeed,  they  seem  very  little 
more  than  such  officers  as  were  appointed  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  for  the  particular  purpose  only  of  attending  to 

'  ^  Lamb.  IreD.,  book  L,  c.  3.  '  Lamb.  IreD.|  pp.  14^  15. 
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the  due  execution  of  the  statute  of  Winchester ;  ^  from 
which  ordinance  probably  it  was  that  the  present  hint  was 
taken. 

Three  years  after  this,  these  officers  were  entrusted  with 
mater  powers,  having  the  additional  authority  to  take  in- 
dictments. It  was  enacted  by  stat.  4  Edward  III.,  c.  ii« 
(after  some  rej^lations  for  the  appointment  of  justices  of 
assize  and  gaof  delivery),  that  there  should  be  assigned  good 
and  lawful  men  in  every  county  to  keep  the  peace ;  and 
that  at  the  time  of  the  assianment^  mention  should  be  made, 
that  such  as  should  be  indicted  or  taken  by  the  said  keep- 
ers of  the  peace,  should  not  be  left  to^  mainprise  by  the 
sheriffs,  or  their  ministers,  if  they  were  not  by  law  main- 

Semable ;  and  that  such  as  were  indicted  should  not  be 
elivered  but  at  the  common  law.  The  justices  of  gaol- 
delivery  were  to  have  power  to  deliver  the  gaols  of  such  as 
were  indicted  before  the  keepers  of  the  peace ;  and  such 
keepers  were  directed  for  that  purpose  to  send  their  in- 
dictments before  the  justices.  It  was  further  enacted,  that 
such  keepers  should  have  power  to  iD(]^uire  of  sheriffs, 
gaolers,  and  others,  in  whose  ward  such  mdicted  persons 
should  be,  if  they  made  deliverance,  or  let  to  mainprise 
any  so  indicted  and  not  mainpernable;  and  they  were 
to  punish  such  officers,  if  they  did  anything  against  this 
act 

After  this,  there  was  no  alteration  in  their  authority  till 
the  18th  of  this  reign,  when  they  were  empowered  to  hear 
and  determine.  It  was  enacted  by  stat  18  Edward  III.,  st 
2,  c.  ii.,  that  two  or  three  of  the  best  reputation  in  the 
counties  should  be  assigned  keepers  of  the  peace  by  the 
king's  commission ;  and  when  need  should  be,  they,  with 
others  wise  and  learned  in  the  law,  should  be  assi^ed  by 
the  king's  commission  to  hear  and  determine  felonies  and 
trespasses  done  against  the  peace  in  the  same  counties,  and 
to  inflict  punishment  according  to  law  and  reason,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  fact  When,  in  the  twentieth  year, 
it  was  praved  by  the  commons,  that  they  might  have  a 
power  to  hear  and  determine  felonies,  it  was  answered, 
that  the  king  would  appoint  learned  persons  for  that 
office.* 
So  beneficial  was  this  establishment  of  keepers  of  the 


»  Vide  voL  ii.,  518.  "  Pari.  Pet,  20  Edw.  HI.,  29. 
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peace  considered  bv  the  people,  that  it  became  a  favorite 
m  the  country,  and  was  exalted  in  preference  to  some  in- 
stitutions that  were  more  ancient.  In  the  twenty-first  year 
of  the  king,  the  commons  being  charged  to  advise  the  king 
what  was  the  best  way  of  keeping  the  peace  of  the  king- 
dom, they  recommended  that  six  persons  in  every  county, 
of  whom  two  were  to  be  cfe  plus  grantz^  two  knights,  and 
two  men  of  the  law,  and  so  more  or  less  as  need  should 
require,  should  have  power  and  commission  out  of  chan- 
cery to  hear  and  determine  the  keeping  of  the  peace ;  and 
that  all  courts  of  trailbdston  should  cease,  they  being  op- 
pressive to  the  people,  and  contributing  nothmg  towards 
preserving  the  peace,  nor  the  punishment  of  felons  or 
trespassers.* 

In  conformity  with  these  several  statutes  and  petitions, 
commissions  had  been  at  various  times  framed,  assigning 
certain  persons  to  execute  the  powers  which  the  statutes 
authorized  the  king  to  confer.  In  these  commissions  were 
inserted,  besides  the  general  powers  for  keeping  the  peace, 
a  special  charge  to  enforce  the  observance  of  certain  stat- 
utes. Thus,  m  the  second  year  of  this  king,  they  had  the 
statute  of  Winchester  in  charge ;  in  the  twentieth  year  the 
statute  of  Northampton,  and  stat  5  Edward  m.,  c.  xiv., 
against  roberdsmen,  draw-latches,  etc.*  In  the  twenty-fifth 
of  this  king,  by  the  statute  called  the  statute  of  laborers, 
we  find  that  justices  were  to  be  assigned  for  the  execution 
of  that  act ;  ^  and  they  were  to  hold  a  session  in  all  the 
counties  of  England  four  times  in  the  year;  that  is,  at  the 
feast  of  the  Annunciation  of  Our  Lady,  of  St  Margaret, 
of  Saint  Michael,  and  of  Saint  Nicholas.*  It  is  most  proba- 
ble the  persons  assigned ^'M5fe"<?«5  to  execute  this  statute  were 
the  keepers  of  the  peace,  who,  having  already  by  stat.  18 
Edward  HI.,  an  authority  to  hear  and  determine,  might 
with  propriety  enough  be  called  justices;  though  there  is 
no  trace  of  their  being  actually  so  called  till  seventeen 
years  after.  Indeed,  the  authority  given  by  that  statute  is 
to  them,  not  singly,  but  jointly  with  others,  as  occasion 
should  require;  their  own  commission  going  no  further 
than  the  bare  keeping  of  the  peace.*  As  the  general 
standing  authority  to  hear  and  determine  was  not  given 
till  stat.  34  Edward  III.,  it  was  not  probably  till  then  that 

»Parl.  Pet,  21Edw.  III.,  70.  »  Oh.  3.  »  Lamb.  Iron.,  20-23. 

'  Lamb.  Iren.,  b.  1,  c  9.  *  Ch.  7. 
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they  were  commonly  reputed  and  called  jiLsticeSj  as  we  find 
they  are  by  Btat  86  Edward  lU. 

The  Stat.  34  Edward  III.,  c.  i.,  is  more  full  than  any  of 
the  former  in  setting  forth  the  qualifications  of  these  new 
officers,  and  the  extent  of  their  power.  It  enacts,  that  in 
euery  county  there  should  be  assigned  for  the  keeping  of 
the  peace,  one  lord,  and  with  him  three  or  four  of  the 
most  worthy  ^  in  the  county,  with  some  learned  in  the 
law.  These  were  to  have  power  to  restrain  offenders, 
rioters,  and  all  other  barrators,  and  to  pursue,  arrest, 
take,  and  chastise  them  according  to  their  trespass  or 
offence ;  and  cause  them  to  be  imprisoned  and  duly  pun- 
ished, according  to  their  discretion  and  judgment.  The 
act  farther  directs  them  ^^  also  to  inform  themselves,  and 
to  inquire  of  all  those  who  had  been  pillors  and  robbers 
in  the  parts  beyond  the  sea,  and  were  now  returned,  and 
went  wandering  about,  not  laboring  as  they  were  wont  in 
times  past,  and  to  take  and  arrest  all  they  found,  by  in- 
dictment or  by  suspicion,  and  to  put  them  in  prison ;  and 
to  take  of  such  as  were  not  of  good  fame,  wherever  they 
were  found,  sufficient  security  and  mainprise  of  their  gooa 
behavior  towards  the  king  and  his  people,  and  to  duly  pun- 
ish others,  to  the  intent  that  people,  merchants,  and  other 
travellers  mi^ht  not  be  endangered  by  such  rioters  and 
rebels ;  and  also  to  hear  and  determine,  at  the  king's  suit, 
all  manner  of  felonies  and  trespasses  done  in  the  same 
county,  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  realm." 
This  was  the  first  authority  they  had  to  take  sureties  for 
good  behavior^  and,  indeed,  the  first  mention  of  it  in  any 
statute  or  law  book  (a).    By  ch.  v.  of  the  same  act,  those 

(a>  This  power  to  arrest  saBpicioufl  characters  upon  a  general  snspicion, 
and  keep  them  in  coHtody  until  they  find  saretj  for  their  f^>od  behavior,  em- 
bodies one  of  the  most  important  principles  in  onr  law,  and  one  which,  havins 
been  in  modem  times  g^atlj  neglected,  has  given  rise  to  serioos  mischief 
The  present  enactment  mnst  be  coupled  with  the  provisions  in  the  statute  of 
Winchester  on  the  same  subject  {viae  atnU,  c  z.).  The  object  of  both  statutes 
wafl  prevention^  and  the  present  was  evidently  passed  in  aid  of  the  former, 
which  merely  provided  for  the  arrest  of  suspicious  characters,  and  did  not 
prescribe,  as  the  present  statute  does,  what  was  to  be  done  wiUi  them :  that  is 
to  say,  they  are  to  be  made  to  find  surety.  This  statutable  power  of  arrest 
upon  a  mere  general  suspicion,  and  to  hold  to  surety  for  future  good  behavior 
and  for  the  prevention  of  felony,  mnst  be  distinguished  from  the  common  law 

Sower  of  arrest  on  suspicion  of  a  felony  actually  committed.    They  have, 
owever,  this  dose  connection,  that  in  the  latter,  as  in  the  former,  ill-fiune^ 

^  Dm  mufts  txRMs. 
VOL.  m.— 18 
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who  were  assigned  to  keep  the  peace  were  empowered  to 
inquire  of  measures  and  weights,  according  to  stat.  15  Ed- 
ward m.,  St.  5,  c,  ix.  (a). 

The  last  statute  concerning  the  keepers  of  the  peace  is 
stat.  36  Edward  HE.,  st.  1,  c.  xii.,  which  enacts,  that  in 
the  commissions  of  justices  of  the  peace  (for  so  they  were 
now  called)  and  of  laborers,  express  mention  should  be 
made,  that  they  hold  their  sessions  four  times  in  the 
year ;  by  one  session  in  odabis  of  the  Epiphany,  the  second 
within  the  second  week  in  Lent,  the  mird  betwixt  the 
feast  of  Pentecost  and  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  fourth  in 
octabis  of  St.  Michael. 

Thus  stood  the  commission  of  the  peace  at  the  close  of 

vagrancy,  and  bad  oompany  have  always  been  held  good  grounds  of  sos- 
picion  (vide  Year-Booh, 7  Bkiwcard IV.y  20;  dMtoard  IV.,  26;  10 EdvmrdlV., 
17;  11  EdwardlV.,  6;  2Henry  VIL,  b;4Henry  FJ/., 2-18;  bHenry  FIL 
fol.  5;  26  Henry  VIII^  41;  Brooke e  Abridgment,  **Fauit  Impriaonmeni"  and 
"  Treipaes").  Hence  it  was  long  ago  laid  down  that  " every  man  may  take 
Dlght-walken  who  ffo  by  the  way,  for  it  is  for  the  common  profit"  (Jaitseey. 
C,  J.;  4  Henry  VIl,,  fol.  2).  llie  same  law  is  laid  down  in  effect  b^  Lord 
Coke,  who  says  ^  that  this  species  of  surety,  de  bono  geetu,  consists  chiefly  in 
this,  that  a  man  behave  himself  well  in  his  port  and  company'*  (4  Iiutitutee, 
fol.  180) ;  and  so  Hawkins  lays  the  law  down  (Pleae  of  the  Crown,  book  11,  c. 
xii.,  s.  20,  foL  77 ;  c.  xiii.,  s.  12,  fol.  83).  The  law  has  been  disused,  eed  vide 
poet,  p.  208,  note  (a) ;  vide  caUe,  p.  193. 

(a)  In  the  rei^  of  Edward  IV.  a  case  arose  upon  these  statutes.  Error 
was  brought  upon  an  indictment  of  felony, ''  coram  A.  B.,  etc,  jueUeee  of  the 
peace  for  the  county ;''  and  the  error  assigned  was,  that  it  did  not  appear  that 
they  had  any  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer.  And  it  was  argued  that  the 
powers  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  were  different  by  divers  statutes ;  and  that 
under  some  of  these  there  would  be  no  authority  to  take  indictments.  On 
the  other  side,  it  was  uiged  that  it  was  to  be  presumed  they  had  the  requisite 
authority,  the  contrary  not  appearing  (22  jEow.  IV^  fol.  13 ;  et  vide  13  Henry 
VLj  fol.  52).  In  the  reien  of  Edward  IV.  a  statute  passed  to  take  away  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  sheriff  in  the  toum  to  take  indictments  or  presentments 
for  felonv,  and  to  transfer  ^e  jurisdiction  to  the  justices  of  the  peace  (vide 
poet).  There  is  an  important  subject  of  which  our  author  appears  to  have 
lost  sight,  and  which  may  be  mentioned  here.  Magna  Charta  renders  illegal 
all  kiddles  or  weirs  in  navigable  rivers.  The  words  of  the  statute  ar& 
**  Omnes  kid^i  deponantur  per  totam  Angliam  nisi  per  ooeteram  mari&'' 
that  is,  that  all  weirs  shall  be  put  down  throughout  all  England  except  only 
by  the  sea-ooasL  Then  the  Act  26  Edward  III.,  cap.  4  (1350),  recited  thai 
the  common  passage  of  boats  and  shifis  on  the  great  rivers  of  England  was 
often  annoyed  by  the  enhancing  of  weirs,  mills,  stanksw  stakes,  and  kiddles, 
and  enacted  that  all  such  weirs,  mills,  stanks,  stakes,  and  kiddles  set 
up  in  the  time  of  the  king's  grandfa1|)ier,  whereby  the  ships  and  boats  be 
disturbed  so  that  they  cannot  pass  as  thev  were  wont,  shall  be  utterly  pulled 
over.  This  was  followed  and  confirmed  by  various  statutes  to  the  like  effect : 
42  Edward  IH.,  c.  iL;  1  Henry  IV.,  c.  xi. ;  and  12  Bdward  IV.,  c  xviL  The 
scope  of  these  statutes  seems  to  have  been  the  navigation;  hoi  subsequent 
statutes  provide  ibr  the  protection  of  fisheries. 
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this  reign.  The  keepers  of  the  peace  were  become  jus- 
tices, presiding  over  a  court,  where  many  matters  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  the  order  and  quiet  of  society 
were  cognizable,  besides  the  important  jurisdiction  over 
felonies  and  trespasses.  The  consideration  of  these  mag- 
istrates was  greatly  heightened  by  the  accession  of  busi- 
ness that  was  thrown  upon  them  by  later  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, which  have  gradually  entrusted  them  with  matters 
of  verv  material  concern  to  the  property  and  liberty  of 
the  subject. 
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THAT  By  stem  of  law  which  was  discoursed  upon  so  fully 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  continued  still  to  prevail, 
with  such  small  alterations  in  the  form  and  circumstances 
as  had  been  suggested  by  the  courts,  or  imposed  by  parlia- 
ment in  the  two  intermediate  reigns.  Other  seeming 
changes  had  also  crept  in,  which,  upon  examination,  ap- 
pear nothin^more  than  new  words  and  terms  to  express 
old  ideas.  These,  however,  cannot  be  passed  over  in  a 
work  whose  design  is  to  throw  new  light  upon  the  law 
by  considering  it  historically  (a),  a  novelty  in  expression 

(a)  The  author  here  hints  at  the  true  oae  and  object  of  leg^  history,  which 
cannot  reject  what  ia  old  or  even  obsolete,  becaase  it  deals  profesBedlj  with 
the  past,  and  its  use  is  to  help  to  understand  the  f>ast.  As  Hale  pointed  out, 
in  his  preface  to  BoIUb  AMigmerUf  even  in  his  time  a  great  part  of  the  law 
of  this  age  had  become  obsolete,  though  he  says  that  the  mutations  which 
have  taken  place,  have  not  been  so  much  in  the  law  as  in  the  subject-matter 
of  it.  He  points  out  that  the  titles  of  tenures  and  yillenage  were  obsolete; 
that  the  title  of  dower  had  crown  much  out  of  use  by  reason  of  jointures ; 
that  the  title  of  descents  had  been  much  abridged ;  that  the  title  of  attorn- 
ments, once  so  great  and  difficult,  had,  with  all  its  incidents,  quid  juris  damal, 
etc.,  grown  out  of  use  hj  reason  of  new  modes  of  conveyance ;  that  the  titles 
of  discontinuance  and  remitter,  which  were  great  titles  at  common  law,  and 
full  of  curious  learning,  had  been  much  narrowed.  So  he  says,  **  The  remedy 
by  assizes,  and  the  forms  of  proceedings  relating  thereto,  were  great  titles  in 
the  Year-Books ;  but  use  and  practice  had  in  a  gr^t  d^ree  antiquated  the 
use  of  them  in  recovering  possessionsp  and  the  action  of  aectione  firma  was 
substituted.  And  real  actions,  as  writs  of  right,  writs  of  entry,  etc,  with 
their  numerous  incidents,  grand  eupe,  aid-prayer,  voucher  to  warranty,  etc, 
were  great  titles  in  the  Year-Books,  but  now  much  out  of  use.  So  wager  of 
law  was  a  great  title  in  the  Year-Books,  but  had  gone  quite  out  of  use  by 
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being  alone  sufficient  to  obscure  a  subject  otherwise  ever 
80  well  understood. 

We  shall  therefore  take  a  view  of  the  changes  made  in 
the  law  by  the  determination  of  courts  during  this  reign, 
pursuing  the  following  order :  first,  of  th#  rights  of  per- 
sons and  of  things ;  then  of  the  administration  of  civil 
justice;  afterwards  we  shall  consider  the  alterations  that 
took  place  in  the  nature  of  crimes,  and  the  administration 
of  criminal  justice. 

Notwithstanding  the  canonists  had  failed  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  in  their  attempt  to  introduce  their  law  of 
legitimacy,^  by  which  a  child  born  before  marriage,  if 
marriage  followed,  was  considered  as  legitimate ;  yet  the 
law  of  England  had  sufiered  such  issue  to  obtain  a  degree 
of  right  and  preference  before  other  children  born  out  of 
wedlock.  A  child  sb  born  was  called  a  bastard  eignij  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  child  born  after  marriage  of  the 
same  mother,  which  was  called  mvUer  piUsniy  miUieratus 
bein^  the  appellation  applied  to  a  legitimate  ^  ^ 
son  Dy  Glanville  and  our  other  old  writers.*  **^" 
It  had  become  the  law  of  descent,  that  if  a  person  died 
seized  in  fee,  leaving  issue  a  bastard  eiffni^  and  mulier  puisniy 
and  the  bastard  entered  and  died  seized,  such  regard 
should  be  paid  to  this  undisturbed  possession,  sanctioned 
afterwards  by  a  descent  in  a  lawful  way  on  his  issue,  that 
the  mulier  should  be  precluded  from  entering  on  the  issue. 
Such  was  the  law  in  the  early  part  of  this  reign,  and,  no 
doubt,  long  before.* 

Many  points  arose  upon  this  new  piece  of  law,  and 
many  were  settled  in  this  king's  time.  It  was  said  that 
the  right  in  the  issue  accrued  by  the  dying  seized  of  the 
ancestor ;  therefore,  if  anything  happenea  that  in  other 

reaaon  of  the  resort  to  actions  on  the  case.  Qw)d  perwUUai  and  assizes  for 
commons,  seeta  ad  moUndinumy  assises  of  nuisance,  etc^  were  much  turned 
into  trespass  and  actions  on  the  case.  So  ffamishment  and  interpleader  were 
laree  titles  at  common  law,  but  now  mu<m  oot  of  use^  for  actions  of  detinue 
had  been  turned  into  actions  on  the  case.  And  so  in  many  othw  instances.'' 
Bot  then  the  history  of  the  law  shows  why  they  went  out  of  use,  and,  in 
showing  thaty  often  shows  that  the  pnneipies  upon  which  they  were  based 
were  sound,  and  that  it  was  only  by  reason  of  the  forms  of  proceeding  be- 
coming obsolete  that  the  remedies  became  so.  And  even  where  this  is  not 
10,  the  history  of  these  old  proceedings  is  necessary  in  order  to  render  the 
law-books  of  the  time  intelligible,  ana  to  throw  light  on  the  history  of  the 
age. 
I  Vide  vol.  u.,  60.  «  FWe  vol.  L  » 21  Edw.  III.,  84. 
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casee  would  take  off  the  effect  of  a  dying  seized,  the  ma- 
lier  was  not  barred.  Thus  it  was  held,  that  should  the 
descent  happen  while  the  mulier  was  within  age,  he 
should  not  be  barred.^  Again,  where  the  bastard  entered 
and  continued'fieized  for  eight  years,  and  then  infeoffed 
another,  who  died  seized  without  any  interruption,  it  was 
thought  that  such  a  dying  seized  would  not  bar  the  mu- 
lier ;  but  that  case  happened  to  be  decided  upon  the  non- 
age of  the  mulier.*  This  privilege  of  the  bastard  only 
availed  his  issue  as  against  the  mulier  and  his  issue,  and 
not  against  a  stranger;  nor  would  it  avail  against  the 
issue  of  the  mulier,  if  they  claimed  under  an  entail. 
Thus  where  land  was  given  in  tail,  with  a  remainder  over 
in  tail,  and  the  first  tenant  in  tail  had  issue  a  bastard  and 
mulier,  and  died  seized ;  the  bastard  entered,  continued 
in  possession,  had  issue,  and  died  seized ;  the  issue  en- 
tered, the  mulier  died  without  issue;  it  was  held,  the 
second  remainder-man  should  have  a  formedon,  not  being 
bound  by  the  descent  on  the  issue  of  the  bastard.' 

The  maxim  of  possessio  Jratris  de  fasdo  simplici  facit  sorO' 
rem  esse  fueredem^*  or,  in  a  more  general  sense,  the  rule  of 
exclndinj^  the  half-blood,  was  held  to  as  strict  a  construc- 
tion as  that  about  mvUer  puisnL  If  a  person  was  seized 
in  tail,  and  died  leaving  two  sons  by  different  venters, 
the  youngest  would  inherit  to  the  eldest,  performam  doniy 
being  heir  of  the  body  in  tail,  though  not  in  fee-simple. 
Thus  this  maxim  ^  and  the  exclusion  of  the  half-blood 
was  confined  to  estates  in  fee-simple  wholly,  and  to  such 
as  were  strictly  in  possession.  Upon  the  point  of  posses- 
sion, many  doubtful  cases  arose.  A  man,  having  a  son 
and  daughter  by  one  venter,  and  a  son  by  another,  gave 
his  land  to  his  eldest  son  in  tail,  and  then  died,  so  that 
the  fee  descended  on  the  eldest  son,  who,  being  now  seized 
in  tail  with  a  reversion  in  fee,  died  without  heirs  of  his 
body;  in  which  case  it  was  held,  the  youngest  son  should 
have  the  land,  and  not  the  daughter.^  Again,  land  was 
given  to  a  baron  and  feme,  and  the  heirs  of  their  body, 
remainder  to  the  right  heirs  of  the  baron ;  they  had  issue 
a  son,  and  the  feme  died;  the  baron  married,  and  had 
issue  another  son  and  died ;  the  eldest  son  entered,  and 

^  31  AflB^  18,  22,  and  Bio.  dooeDt  49.    *  Vide  ante,  a  xiL 

*  36  Asa.,  2.  •  37  Abs^  14;  24  £dw.  JIL,  30. 
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died  seized  without  issue :  here  it  was  held,  that  the  land 
belonged  to  the  younger  son  of  the  half-blood ;  for  the 
elder,  as  in  the  former  case,  was  only  seized  of  the  entail, 
and  was  not  in  possession  of  the  reversion.^ 

In  order  for  this  rule  to  take  effect,  the  reversion  should 
come  into  actual  passessicTU  A  man  seized  in  fee  leased 
his  land  for  life,  and  then  had  a  son  by  one  venter,  and  a 
daughter  by  another,  and  died,  after  the  time  at  which 
the  rent  was  payable,  but  without  receiving  it ;  then  the 
son  died  before  the  next  day  of  payment ;  so  that  he  had 
only  a  seisin  in  law  of  the  rent,  and  not  in  fact ;  after 
this,  the  tenant  for  life  died ;  and  it  was  held  that  the 
reversion  went  to  the  daughter,  and  not  to  the  heir  of  the 
son,  because  the  father  was  the  person  last  seized ;  the  re- 
version never  having  fallen  into  actual  possession  during 
the  life  of  the  eldest  son.*  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  where 
a  raardian  entered  during  the  infancy  of  an  elder  son, 
and  assigned  dower  to  the  widow,  it  was  held  that  the 
possession  of  the  guardian  was  sufficient  seisin  of  the 
heir,  to  exclude  the  half-blood ;  but  the  part  held  in 
dower  prevented  that  seisin,  and  that  the  land  so  holden 
descended  to  the  half-blood.*  The  interpretation  of  the 
statute  (He  donis,  and  the  whole  doctrine  of  en-un^tatioMinua 
tails  and  remainders,  were  debated  in  every  «»<*«"»^<*«'- 

Soint  of  view.  Limitations  of  a  new  impression  were 
evised  for  the  purpose  of  ordering  property  conformably 
with  the  wishes  of  its  owners;  and  doubts  were  some- 
times raised  upon  these,  whether  they  were  within  the 
meaning  of  that  famous  act.^  Although  no  more  than 
three  species  of  entails  are  mentioned  in  that  act,  the 
courts  had  been  disposed  to  bring  almost  every  sort  of 
conditional  fee  within  the  equity  of  it.  We  find  in  this 
reign  the  following  gifts  in  tail  and  remainder :  First,  to 
a  baron  and  feme,  and  the  heirs  that  the  baron  shall  beget 
on  the  feme.  Secondly,  to  a  man  and  his  heirs,  if  he  has 
issue  of  his  body;  and  if  he  dies  without  heirs  of  his 
body,  remainder  over.  Thirdly,  to  a  man  and  his  heirs, 
if  he  has  any  de  came  sud;  if  not,  the  reversion  to  the 
donor.  Fourthly,  to  a  baron  and  feme,  ei  uni  hctredi  de 
eorpore  siw  legitinU  procreato,  et  uni  hceredi  ipsius  koeredis. 
Fifthly,  to  a  man  and  his  sister,  and  the  heirs  of  their 

»  37  A«».,  4.  *8Ai)8.,6. 

*  36  £dw.  IIL,  Bro.  deeceDt,  28.  «  21  £dw.  IIL,  48. 
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two  bodies  beTOtten.  Sixthly,  to  two  men,  and  the  heirs 
of  their  two  bodies  begotten.  Seventhly,  to  a  man,  and 
the  heirs  male  of  his  body.  We  find  remainder  of  the 
following  kind :  to  a  father  for  life,  with  remainders  to 
the  eldest  son,  and  his  wife  in  tail,  remainder  to  the  right 
heirs  of  the  father ;  a  lease  for  life,  remainder  over  in  fee ; 
a  gift  in  tail,  remainder  to  the  donor  for  life,  remainder 
over  in  fee ;  and  the  like  limitations,  which  may  be  easily 
imagined  after  these  instances. 

The  first  of  the  above-mentioned  limitations  was  con- 
sidered as  a  special  tail,  as  well  in  the  feme  as  in  the 
baron.^  In  the  second  and  third  entails,  it  was  argued, 
that  the  gift  was  in  fee-simple  on  the  condition  and  terms 
of  the  tenant  having  heirs  of  his  body;  which  event  taking 
place,  the  estate  descended  to  his  right  heirs;  but  this 
construction  was  overruled,  and  they  were  held  to  be 
limitations  in  tail.'  The  entails  to  tu>o  men^  and  those  to 
a  man  and  his  sister^  and  the  heirs  of  their  bodies,  were 
allowed  sufficient  and  lawful  upon  this  reason  — that 
they  might  each  respectively  have  such  heirs  of  their 
bodies  as  would  satisfy  the  description  of  the  entail.' 
The  gift  to  a  man  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body^  called 
upon  the  court  to  explain  at  large  the  force  of  the  statute 
as  to  descents  in  tail.  The  donee  in  that  case  had  issue 
a  daughter,  who  had  issue  a  son,  and  then  died ;  and  it 
became  a  question,  whether  the  grandson  should  succeed. 
It  was  argued,  he  should  be  heir  in  tail,  because  in  such 
a  gift  at  common  law  the  issue  would  inherit  in  fee,  on 
account  of  the  word  heirs^  and  the  power  the  ancestor, 
after  issue,  had  of  aliening ;  and  as  the  statute  only  re- 
strains from  alienation,  when  that  was  complied  with,  and 
the  land  was  left  to  descend,  it  was  contended  that  the 
grandson  should  take  as  before  the  statute,  that  is,  in  fee- 
simple.  But  it  was  resolved,  this  was  a  gift  in  tail,  which 
did  not  give  an  inheritance  so  largeljr  as  a  gift  to  a  man 
and  the  heirs  of  his  body ;  upon  which  the  other  side 
seemed  to  argue  that  there  indeed  the  grandson  would 
inherit  by  regular  descent  in  fee-tail  yen^a/;  but  here  the 
entail  was  to  a  special  heir,  and  the  grandson  did  not  con- 
vey the  descent  to  himself  in  the  special  manner  required, 
as  he  claimed  through  his  mother,  who  could  not  be  heir 

1  21  Edw.  III^  43.         «  36  Aas.,  14 ;  37  Abb.,  16.         •  Edw.  HI.,  78  b. 
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under  a  limitation  to  heirs  male}  On  another  occasion,  a 
gift  to  a  man  and  his  heirs  male,  without  saying  of  his 
body,  was  adjudged  in  parliament  a  fee-simple. 

Where  land  was  given  to  a  man  and  his  wife  in  special 
tail,  and  either  of  them  died  without  issue,  the  survivor 
was  by  law  to  hold  it  for  life,  and  was  termed  ^^^^^j^^^ 
tenant  in  tail  after  possMUty  of  issue  extinct.    It   »fte?g)Mibu- 
was  held,  that  as  such  tenants  once  had  an  es-   ^^' 
tate  of  inheritance,  the  survivor  was,  though  in  effect 
only,  tenant  for  life,*  not  to  be  impeached  of  waste. 

One  of  the  rules  which  had  been  established  respecting 
remainders  was,  that  they  should  take  effect  immediately 
upon  the  failure  of  the  preceding  estate,  or  otherwise  they 
should  be  void.  Thus,  where  there  were  a  brother  and 
sister,  and  land  was  given  to  A.  for  life,  remainder  to  the 
right  heirs  of  the  brother,  and  he  died ;  after  which  the 
tenant  for  life  died,  and  the  sister  entered ;  there,  though 
the  wife  of  the  brother  was  afterwards  delivered  of  a  post- 
humous son,  it  was  held,  that  the  sister  should  retain  the 
land ;  and  it  was  said,  that  wheresoever  a  remainder  or 
purchase  vested,  there  it  should  continue ;  but  it  would 
be  otherwise  of  a  descent  in  the  like  case.  Again,  where 
there  was  a  tenant  for  life,  remainder  to  the  right  heirs 
of  I.  and  K.,  I.  had  issue,  and  died ;  then  the  tenant  for 
life  died,  and  the  heir  of  I.  entered ;  after  which  N.  died: 
here  it  was,  conformably  with  the  above  case,  determined, 
that  the  heir  of  N.  toot  nothing ;  for  he  was  not  heir  to 
N.  at  the  time  the  remainder  fell,  for  nemo  est  hceres  viventis: 
and  it  was  said,  that  where  there  was  a  tenant  for  life, 
remainder  to  the  right  heirs  of  L,  the  remainder  was  in 
abeyance  during  the  life  of  L;  and  if  he  survived  the 
tenant  for  life,  the  remainder  became  void,  because  there 
was  no  person  in  esse  to  take  it  when  it  fell.* 

Anotner  rule  of  remainders  was,  that  they  took  effect 
at  the  same  time  when  the  first  estate  was  created,  and 
their  continuance  depended  upon  the  continuance  of  that, 
all  standing  or  falling  together.  Thus,  where  lands  were 
given  for  life,  with  condition  to  perform  certain  duties, 
remainder  over,  with  the  same  condition;  if  the  heir 
entered  on  the  tenant  for  life  for  breacb  of  the  condition, 
the  remainder  was  likewise  defeated.^ 

1 18  Edw.  IIL,  46  a.  *  30  Am.,  47,Bro.  Don.  aad  Bern.,  21. 
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Many  of  the  remainders  litigated  in  this  rej^  are  to  be 
explained  upon  one  or  other  of  these  rules.  Thus,  where 
there  was  tenant  for  life,  remainder  over,  if  the  tenant  for 
life  died,  and  he  in  remainder  agreed  to  the  limitation,  he 
stood  in  the  place  of  the  tenant  for  life ;  the  particular 
tenant  and  remainder-man  making  but  one  degree  in  a 
writ  of  entry.  If  a  termor  or  guardian  leased  for  life, 
remainder  over,  and  he  in  remainder  agreed,  he  was 
equally  a  disseizor  with  the  tenant  for  life,  it  being,  In  law, 
all  one  estate.^ 

The  giving  an  estate  to  a  man  for  life,  with  remainder 
to  his  right  heirs,  was  a  species  of  limitation  invented 
since  the  time  of  Bracton,  and  probablv  since  the  statute 
de  donis  save  an  example  and  an  authority  for  making 
strict  settlements.  The  object  of  this  new  mode  of  con* 
veyancing,  no  doubt,  was  to  give  the  heir  a  title  by  pur- 
chase, instead  of  one  by  descent,  which  was  clogged  with 
the  heavy  appendages  of  wardship,  relief,  marriage,  and 
the  like.  But  the  courts  put  a  construction  on  such  gifts 
that  wholly  defeated  the  design  of  the  makers.  Where  a 
ift  was  made  to  a  man  for  life,  remainder  to  another 
or  life,  remainder  in  fee  to  the  right  heirs  of  the  first 
taker ;  it  was  held,  that  the  first  tenant  for  life  might, 
by  virtue  of  the  limitation  to  his  heirs,  either  give  or  for- 
feit the  fee-simple,  although  it  did  not  properly  rest  in 
him  during  the  mesne  remainder.^  And  where  an  estate 
was  given  for  life  to  a  father,  remainder  to  the  first  son 
and  his  wife  in  tail,  remainder  to  the  right  heirs  of  the 
father ;  the  father  died,  and  then  the  eldest  son  and  his 
wife  died  without  issue ;  the  lord  was  permitted  to  avow 
upon  the  younger  son  for  the  relief,  as  heir  of  his  elder 
brother  to  the  remainder  in  fee;  though  the  younger 
son  contended  he  came  in  as  purchaser,  under  the  words 
right  heirs  of  his  father ^  and  that  the  tail  and  the  fee  could 
not  be  simul  et  semd  in  his  elder  brother.* 

We  have  supposed  the  above  settlements  to  have  been 

wutoofiwd.   ^^^®  ^y  some  common-law  conveyance  in  the 
donor's  lifetime ;  that  is,  by  fine,  by  feofiFment, 
or  some  other  grant  with  livery  of  seisin ;  or  such  a  con- 
veyance as  countervailed  a  feoffment,  as  a  lease  for  life,  or 
for  years,  with  a  release.*    These  were  the  only  methods 

»  60  Edw.  III.,  21.  •40Edw.IIL,9. 
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for  a  voluntary  transfer  of  freehold,  hj  the  general  law  of 
the  kingdom.  Bat  there  prevailed  in  certain  places  a 
castom,  oj  which  the  inhabitants  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  devising  their  lands  by  testament.  The  existence  of 
such  customs  has  been  testified  by  Glanville  and  Bracton ; 
but  the  particular  influence  of  them,  and  the  form  of  such 
wills,  are  wholly  unnoticed  by  those  writers ;  so  that  till 
the  reign  of  this  king  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  be  met 
with  in  any  law-book  upon  the  subject  of  devises  of  land. 
What  hints  are  to  be  found  in  Bracton  and  Glanville  relate 
rather  to  the  nature  of  wills  in  general ;  which  too,  being 
an  object  of  clerical  judicature,  were  hardly  thought  a 
part  of  their  subject.^  We  now  find  many  adjudged 
cases  upon  wills  of  lands ;  and  some  of  those  rules  were 
now  laid  down,  which  governed  afterwards  when  devises 
became  the  general  law  of  the  kingdom. 

If  lands  were  devisable,  it  was  mostly  in  boroughs ;  and 
the  course  by  which  the  devisee  was  put  in  possession  was 
difierent.  in  some,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  bailiff  of  the 
place  to  give  him  seisin ;  in  others  (and  that  was  the  most 
common  practice)  there  lay  a  writ  called  ex  gravi  quereUtj 
which  was  to  be  executed  by  the  officer  of  the  town.*  It 
was  held  for  settled  law,  that  a  husband  might  ffive  land 
to  his  wife  by  last  will,'  though  he  could  not  oy  deed : 
but  a  wife  was  not  allowed  to  make  a  will  of  lands  to  her 
husband,  as  it  would  be  construed  to  be  the  act  of  the 
husband,  or  at  least  to  be  done  by  his  coercion ;  though  it 
was  allowed  that  she  might,  by  the  assent  of  her  husband, 
devise  the  moiety  of  her  husband's  aoodsy  and  make  ex- 
ecutors, who  should  prove  the  will  by  the  husband's  assent ; 
which  nearly  corresponds  with  what  was  laid  down  for 
law  in  the  times  of  Bracton  and  Glanville.^  If  the  hus- 
band, after  her  death,  would  prohibit  the  proving  of  the 
will,  he  might,  and  the  will  would  be  void.*  80  stood  the 
law  as  to  the  wills  of  femes  covert.  It  was  not  uncommon 
to  devise  land  to  executors  to  make  distribution  for  the 
good  of  the  testator's  soul ;  in  which  case,  should  the  ex- 
ecutors refuse  or  neglect  to  do  it,  and  take  the  profits  to 
their  own  use,  the  heir  might  enter,  and  have  an  assize.^ 
It  was  held,  that  should  one  executor  die,  the  rest  might 

*  VuU  vol.  i.,  c  iii ;  voL  iL,  c  ▼.  *  Vide  vol.  ii.,  c.  ▼* 
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lawfully  sell.*  There  seems  to  have  been  a  difference 
between  a  devise  of  land  to  executors  to  sell,  and  a  devise 
of  land  to  be  sold  by  executors :  in  the  latter  case,  they 
were  considered  as  having  no  possession,'  but  merely  an 
authority. 

There  are  some  instances  of  an  inclination  to  keep  a 
gift  of  land  by  will  within  some  of  the  strictness  with 
which  gifts  hj  deed  were  construed.  Where  a  man  gave 
his  land  by  will,  and  it  was  alleged  that  he  afterwards 
sold  it,  and  took  it  back  in  fee  to  defeat  his  will,  it  seems 
to  have  been  construed  as  a  revocation ;  upon  the  idea, 
we  may  suppose,  that  the  fee  he  died  seized  of  was  con- 
Bidered  as  a  new  purchase  since  the  will  was  made,  and 
therefore  such  as  could  not  be  conveyed  by  an  instrument 
made  before.'  Again,  it  was  held,  that  where  land  was 
devised  without  any  express  mention  of  the  estate,  the 
devisee  could  properly  have  it  only  for  life ;  so  that,  in 
this  respect,  a  devise  and  a  livery  agreed:  however,  it 
was  at  the  same  time  admitted,  that  a  devise  to  a  man  in 
perpetuum,  or  to  a  man  and  his  assigns^  would  convey  a  fee- 
simple.* 

Tne  courts,  indeed,  began  to  make  allowance  in  the 
construction  of  wills,  which  were  never  indulged  to 
deeds;  and  it  became  a  rule,  that  the  intention  of  the 
devisor  was  to  be  sought  out  by  all  possible  investigation, 
and  observed  with  strictness,  however  untechnically  it 
miffht  be  expressed.  Thus,  where  a  remainder  was  lim- 
ited  by  will  propinqidoribus  fuBredibus  de  sanguine  puerorum 
of  the  devisor,  it  was  held,  that,  upon  the  devisor  dying, 
leaving  two  sons  who  died  without  issue,  and  a  daughter 
who  had  issue  Isabel,  and  then  died,  that  Isabel  should 
take,  and  was  sufficiently  described  by  the  will.* 

"We  have  seen,*  in  the  last  reign,  that  the  warranty  of 
Of  warranty  with  teuaut  iu  tail,  wlth  asscts  in  fee-simple  descend- 
■"••^  ing  upon  the  issue,  was  held  a  bar  to  his  claim- 
ing anything  under  the  entail.  We  now  find  the  courts 
expressly  declaring  that  this  was  admitted  to  be  a  bar, 
upon  the  equity  of  the  statute  of  Gloucester,  which  or- 
dained that  the  issue  should  not  be  barred  by  the  act  of 
the  father  to  demand  the  seisin  of  the  mother,  unless  he 

1  39  Aan.,  17 ;  49  Edw.  UI.,  86.  *  22  Edw.  III.,  1ft. 
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had  value  in  recompense  by  descent  from  the  father.  But 
the  courts  were  more  strict  in  requiring  a  bon&fde  recom- 
pense to  the  issue  of  tenant  in  tail  than  to  the  issue  of 
tenant  by  the  courtesy.  For  if  the  former  had  assets  by 
descent,  and  aliened  those  assets  in  fee,  and  died ;  then, 
though  himself  having  received  assets,  was  barred,  yet 
his  issue,  or,  if  he  had  none,  his  youngest  brother,  would 
not  be  barred ;  every  heir  in  tail  being  considered  as  privy 
to  the  recovery  of  the  land  in  tail,  unless  he  had  had 
recompense  by  descent  in  fee-simple.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  a  tenant  by  the  courtesy  aliened,  and  value  in  fee-simple 
descended  to  his  issue,  it  was  a  good  bar,  though  the  issue 
should  afterwards  alien  the  fee-simple,  and  die  leaving 
issue ;  it  being  a  rule,  that,  as  the  issue  was  once  lawfully 
barred,  the  issue  of  that  issue  should  have  no  title  to  de- 
mand anything  of  the  mother's  seisin.^  As  warranty 
implied  that  it  was  accompanied  by  a  recompense,  the 
law  took  care  that  such  recompense  should  really  con- 
tinue ;  and  snch  great  force  was  allowed  to  a  warranty  so 
circumstanced,  that  it  was  held  sufficient  not  only  to  bar 
the  issue,  but  the  reversion,  even  if  in  the  king.^  But 
assets  without  a  warrantv  were  of  no  more  effect  than  a 
warranty  without  assets.^ 

When  assets  were  considered  so  necessary  a  requisite  to 
give  effect  to  the  warranty  of  the  person  aliening  an  estate 
in  prejudice  of  his  issue,  it  was  merely  in  compliance  with 
the  rule  which  had  been  adopted  from  the  statute  of 
Gloucester;  the  warranty  being  of  itself  sufficient,  at 
common  law,  to  bar  the  issae  from  making  any  claim 
against  it  ;^  and  the  statute  de  donisy  which  had  forbid  the 
alienation  of  the  tenant,  had  not  taken  away  the  force  of 
his  warranty.  And  so  it  was  held  in  another  ^  /^  ^^ 
instance  of  warranty ;  for  if  the  uncle,  or  other  **" 

ancestor,  or  cousin  cdlatercdj  who  was  not  privy  to  the 
entail,  aliened  with  warranty,  or  made  a  release  with 
warranty,  and  died  without  heirs  of  his  bodv,  so  that  the 
next  issue  in  tail  was  become  his  right  heir,  such  issue  would 
be  barred  by  his  ancestor's  deed  with  warranty.*  As  for 
instance,  where  there  was  a  tenant  in  tail,  the  remainder 
to  E.  in  tail,  the  remainder  to  C.  in  tail,  and  the  first 
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tenant  in  tail  died  without  issne ;  K  in  the  first  Femain* 
der  made  a  feoffment  with  warranty,  and  had  issue,  and 
died,  and  then  the  issue  died  without  issue;  so  that  C.  in 
the  second  remainder  became  heir  to  E.;  here,  though  the 
issue  of  E.  would  not  be  barred,  because  there  were  no 
assets  by  descent,  yet  C.  was  held  to  be  barred  by  the 
warranty.*  The  same  if  an  uncle  of  tenant  in  tail  re- 
leased with  warranty  to  an  alienee  of  the  tenant,  this 
would  bar  the  issue  from  claiming,  though  the  uncle  never 
had  possession  or  ri^ht  in  the  land. 

Thus  an  estate-tail  might  be  barred  by  the  warranty  of 
an  ancestor  under  whom  the  estate  was  claimed,  if  accom- 
panied with  assets ;  and  by  the  warranty  of  an  ancestor 
under  whom  the  estate  was  not  claimed,  without  any 
assets ;  which  first  warranty  has  since  been  called  lirwd^ 
and  the  latter  collateral^  because  collateral  to  the  title  by 
which  the  estate  was  claimed.  These  were  treated  as  bars 
to  which  an  estate-tail  was  subject  in  its  very  creation, 
and  which  were  unaffected  by  the  prohibition  of  the 
statute  de  donis.  When  all  this  efficacy  was  attributed  to 
a  warranty,  it  was  convenient  that  it  should  not  be  mis- 
applied so  as  to  protect  wrone-doers,  and  to  defeat  the 
injured  from  pursuing  their  rirfits.  K  therefore  a  guard- 
ian or  tenant  at  will  aliened  the  land  of  the  heir,  or  of 
the  lessor,  with  warranty,  as  this  conveyance  amounted 
to  a  disseisin,  the  warranty  was  void  as  against  the  heir 
or  lessor.^  This  was  afterwards  called  warranty  commencing 
by  disseisin. 

The  alienation  of  tenant  in  tail  being  somewhat  opened 
by  the  above  means,  and  the  remaining  restraint  oeing 
perhaps  still  more  felt  than  ever,  application  was  made  to 
parliament  more  than  once  during  this  reign,  for  the 
assistance  of  a  statute  to  adjust  the  difficulties  complained 
of.  In  the  17th  year  of  the  king,  the  commons  petitioned 
that  the  statute  of  Westminster  might  be  declared  as  to 
the  cases  in  which  the  issue  in  tail  might  lawfully  alien  ;^ 
but  this  was  refused,  and  the  petitioners  were  referred  to 
the  law  as  it  then  stood.  In  the  50th  year,  there  is  a 
petition  of  the  commons  upon  the  subject  of  collateral 
warranty,  which,  however,  makes  no  mention  of  its  effect 
on  an  estate-tail,  but  merely  notices  the  common  case  of 
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a  warranty,  as  it  regarded  eetatee  in  fee-eimple.  The 
petition  states  the  law  long  to  have  been,  and  vrith  good 
sense  and  reason^  that  where  any  one  was  disseized  of  his 
freehold,  and  a  collateral  ancestor  of  the  disseizee  released 
to  the  disseizor,  then  being  in  possession,  with  a  claase  of 
warranty ;  that  the  disseizee,  snould  the  warranty  descend 
on  him,  would  be  forever  barred  of  his  right.  JBut,  con- 
tinaes  the  petition,  in  manv  other  cases  not  here  named^ 
the  warranty  of  a  collateral  ancestor  is  considered  as  a 
bar,  though  nothing  descend  from  the  ancestor,  which  is 
a  great  &n>ag6  and  disherison  of  many.  It  was  there- 
fore  prayed,  that  no  such  warranty  thenceforward  to  be 
made  should  be  a  bar  in  any  action,  unless  tenements  to 
the  value  had  descended  on  the  demandant  from  such 
ancestor,  according  as  it  had  been  ordained  by  the  statute 
of  Gloucester.^  [But  this  application  not  succeeding,  col* 
lateral  warranty  continued  as  eifectual  as  before. 

The  idea  of  an  excaminum^  or,  as  it  was  now  more  usually 
termed,  a  recompense  in  value  to  the  issue,  was  the  pre- 
vailing principle  by  which  entails  were  governed  and 
modi&d.  In  the  4isth  of  this  king,  where  a  man  had 
^iven  land  and  rents  in  tail,  with  permission  that  the 
donee  might  alien  for  the  benefit  of  the  issue,  it  was  said 
in  support  of  it,  that  the  donor  might  as  well  give  an 
estate-tail  under  conditions,  as  make  a  simple  gift  in  tail.^ 
An  alienation  after  a  gift  circumstanced  like  this,  so  fur 
from  a  violation  of  the  statute,  seemed  to  be  in  the  very 
spirit  of  it;  for  the  will  of  the  giver  expressed  in  the 
d!eed  of  gift,  would,  by  such  alienation,  be  strictly  ad- 
hered to.  In  the  following  case,  where  the  alienation 
had  no  authority  but  the  tenant's  own  act,  and  the  reasons 
he  could  give  in  justification  of  it,  the  decision. depended 
wholly  on  the  efiicacy  then  attributed  to  a  recompense, 
or,  at  least,  an  apparent  benefit  and  advantage  to  the  issue. 
This  is  the  case  of  Octavian  Lumbard.  A  younger  brother, 
in  the  absence  of  the  elder  abroad,  entered  on  the  lands 
entailed,  enjoyed  them  for  some  years,  and  then  died 
seized,  leaving  issue ;  at  some  distance  of  time  the  elder 
brother  returned,  and,  raising  a  question  about  his  title, 
he  and  the  tenant  in  possession  came  to  a  compromise;  the 

elder  brother  released  his  title,  in  consideration  of  which 
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the  issue  of  the  younger  granted  him  a  rent  out  of  the 
land,  with  a  power  of  distress.  It  was  held,  that  this 
rent-charge  should  be  levied  against  the  issue,  notwith- 
standing the  entail,  and  should  continue  into  whatever 
hands  the  land  should  come^a).  Thus  was  the  quieting 
of  the  title  considered  as  a  sufficient  consideration  and 
value  to  the  issue  for  the  defalcation  they  suffered  by  the 
rent-charge,  though  it  was  plainly  a  breach  of  the  donor's 
will,  at  least  of  the  interpretation  which  had  been  put  on 
that  part  of  the  statute  which  forbids  alienation. 
These  were  the  observations  that  occurred  concerninff 
ofdimtMf  the  novelties  that  had  lately  been  introduced 
"^  into  the  doctrines  of  real  property.  The  learn- 
ing of  real  property  fills  the  reports  of  this  reign,  and 
leaves  very  little  space  for  information  respecting  chattels 
and  personalty,  it  may  be  sufficient  from  that  little  just 
to  remark,  that  chattels  were  now  divided  into  real  and 
personal.  Thus  a  term  for  years  was  called  a  chattel  real ; 
other  movables  were  called  chattels  personal.'  Certain 
limited  interests  in  real  property,  besides  terms  for  years, 
were  called  chattels,  as  the  next  avoidance  of  a  living. 
A  security  by  statute-merchant  belonging  to  a  woman,  as 

(a)  The  author  Bomewhat  miBundentood  and  miwtated  this  case,  and  ap- 
pears to  deduce  from  it  a  doctrine  for  which  it  afibrds  no  authority.  It  does 
not  appear  tiiat  it  was  a  case  of  entail  at  all.  Octarian  complained  that 
John  took  her  cattle,  and  he  set  up  that  his  father  died  seised  (i.  e.,  in  fe^ 
simple),  haying  issue  himself  and  a  sister,  and,  thai  he  being  abroad,  she 
entered  and  had  issue,  and  died  seized  (i.  e.,  in  fee-simple),  and  left  issue 
Nicholas,  who  entered ;  and  then  John  returned  and  claimed  the  land,  and 
upon  that  Nicholas  granted  him  the  rent-charse.  So  that  neither  of  them 
considered  it  as  a  case  of  entail.  In  answer,  however,  to  this  charge,  Oc- 
tavian,  the  plaintifi^  set  up  that  the  sister  had  the  estate  granted  to  her  and 
her  husbana  in  taiL  and  that  she  herself,  the  plaintifl^  was  their  issue.  To 
which  John  replied,  denying  the  entail,  on  which  issue  was  taken.  And 
then  it  is  said  that  the  opinion  of  the  court  was,  that,  inasmuch  as  Nicholas, 
who  charged  the  land,  had  nothing,  unless  in  the  tsol,  and  upon  him  John, 
who  was  right  heir  when  he  returned,  could  have  entered ;  and,  by  accora 
between  them  to  make  a  release,  he  (N.|  granted  him  the  rent,  that  the  rent- 
charge  should  be  levied  upon  the  issue  m  tail,  and  against  any  one  else  (44 
Edw,  IILy  fol.  22).  That  is,  the  contest  between  the  parties  was,  whether  or 
not  it  wcu  an  estate-tail,  and  it  was  insisted  that  if  it  were  not  to^  there  would 
be  no  power  to  chaij^  the  issue  in  fftvor  of  a  stranger  (since  John  was  a 
stranffer  to  an  entail  in  favor  of  his  sister),  and  the  court  held  that  even  al* 
thon^  in  point  of  &ct,  it  wob  an  entail,  nevertheless,  as  it  was  iKyntorf,  the 
release  by  tne  right  heir  was  a  good  consideration  for  the  rentncharge.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  case  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  doctrine  as  to  barring 
estates-taU,  but  merely  iUustrates  the  law  of  accord. 

1 44  Edw.  IIL,  21  b.  'Oldtenores. 
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it  went  to  the  husband  if  she  married,  was  therefore  said 
to  be  only  a  chattel.* 

So  much  has  been  said  in  the  former  chapter  on  the 
jurisdiction  of  courts,  that  nothing  need  be  added ;  pass- 
ino:  over  them,  therefore,  we  shall  proceed  to  speak  of 
such  actions  as  were  now  in  use,  beginning  with  assizes 
and  real  actions. 

Before  anything  is  said  of  the  alterations  which  the 
assize  and  other  actions  had  undergone,  it  will  be  proper 
to  premise  some  observations  upon  those  ousters  of  free- 
hold that  were  the  ground  of  such  remedies.  The  old 
law  by  which  assizes  and  writs  of  entry  were  governed, 
was  founded  on  principles  that  naturally  and  necessarily 
led  to  the  conclusions  that  began  now  to  be  founded 
thereon,  and  which  had  grown  to  considerable  magnitude 
as  well  as  curiosity  in  this  reign. 

If  a  man  was  deprived  Of  his  freehold  in  a  way  that 
was  termed  a  disseisin,  we  have  seen  that  he  might  make 
an  entry  thereon;  and  if  that  failed  of  recovering  the 
possession,  or  he  chose  rather  to  resort  to  legal  remedies, 
he  might  have  an  assize  of  novel  disseisin.  This  ent'j/ 
was  congeaile,  as  they  now  called  it,  during  the  life  of  the 
disseizee,  unless  the  land  descended  from  the  disseizor  to 
his  heir,  and  then  the  descent  was  said  to  toU  the  entry,  and 
the  disseizee  was  driven  to  a  writ  of  entry.  This  right 
of  entry  must  be  kept  alive  by  an  entry  within  a  year 
and  a  day  before  the  death  of  the  disseizor ;  or,  if  the 
disseizee  was  prevented  by  danger  or  menace  from  actual 
entry  by  a  claim;  and  in  such  case  he  might  have  his 
assize  even  against  the  heir,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
scent. 

Another  way  in  which  a  man  might  be  deprived  of  his 
freehold  was  by  what  was  called  a  discontinuance.  In  such 
case  the  party  injured  could  not  by  law  make  an  entry, 
and  of  course  could  not  have  a  remedy  by  assize ;  but  he 
was  obliged  to  resort  to  his  writ  of  entry.  Thus,  in 
order  to  decide  whether  an  assize  or  a  writ  of  entry  was 
the  proper  remedy,  it  was  often  necessary  to  discuss  some 
or  all  of  these  questions,  whether  the  entry  was  con^eable; 
whether  it  was  tolled  by  clescent;  whether  it  had  been  kept 
on  foot  by  clainij  or,  as  it  was  in  after  times  called,  con- 

^  39  Edw.  in.,  S7;  37  Abb.,  1L  '  Fid«  toL  iL,  c  tL 
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tiinud  claim;  or  whether  it  was  not  such  an  ouster  as 
amounted  to  a  discontinuance.  All  these  compbsed,  as  it 
were,  new  titles  in  the  law,  though  deducihle  from  prin- 
ciples hefore  laid  down  in  the  time  of  Bracton.*  As  these 
points  now  entered  more  or  less  into  most  questions  that 
arose  upon  the  doctrine  of  estates,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
consider  them  somewhat  particularly.  After  some  few 
observations  upon  a  disseisin,  which  is  the  foundation  of 
the  rest,  we  shall  go  on  to  treat  of  these  articles  more 
minutely. 

The  very  large  sense  in  which  the  term  disseisin  was 
understood  in  the  time  of  Bracton  might  preclude  the 
necessity  of  saying  much  to  show  the  great  extent  in 
which  it  was  now  received ;  the  decisions  of  this  reign 
seemed  to  be  only  confirmations  or  explanations  of  that 
author's  doctrine ;  but  as  suc^^  they  are  worthy  of  notice. 

It  appears  from  Bracton,  that  any  encroachment  upon 
or  disturbance  to  the  free  use  of  a  man's  freehold  was  a 
disseisin.*  In  the  same  spirit  of  the  old  law,  it  was  now 
held  and  decided  that  to  dig  in  a  man's  ground,  to  fish  in 
his  water,  to  cut  a  tree,*  to  enclose  so  as  to  prevent  a  man 
enjoying  his  common,*  a  rescous,  or  even  replevin,  or  en- 
closure to  prevent  a  distress  for  rent  service;  and  a 
detainer,  rescous,  replevin,  and  enclosure,  accompanied 
with  a  denial  of  a  rent-charge,  or  a  menace  to  prevent 
making  a  distress  in  either  case,  were  all  disseisins  of  the 
freehold.'  A  command  not  to  enter  was  held  a  disseisin 
of  the  lawful  owner.*  Again,  conformably  with  the  same 
cases  stated  by  Bracton,^  it  was  held  that  if  a  termor  for 
years  made  a  lease  for  life,  he  and  his  lessee  were  dis- 
seizors ;  a  guardian  making  a  feofiment  in  fee,  or  devis- 
ing, was  a  disseizor,  and  the  feofibe  was  now  held  to  be 
equally  a  disseizor.*  Since  Bracton's  time  the  limitation 
of  remainders  had  become  more  common ;  and  it  was  now 
'held,  that  where  a  guardian  leased  for  life,  the  remainder 
in  tail,  the  remainder-man  was  equally  a  disseizor  with 
the  guardian ;  the  same  where  a  tenant  for  years  aliened 
in  tail,  with  a  remainder  over.  If  the  tenant  in  tail  died 
without  issue,  and  the  remainder-man  entered,  he  was  a 

^  Ff<2e  voL  iL,  c  viL  «  21  Edw.  HI.,  84;  49An.,6;  8  Abb.,  8. 

'  Ibid,  cvL  •26  Aes.,  17. 

»  11  Afls.,  25  »  Vide  vol.  ii..  c  vi. 

«8AflB.,18.  •  50  £dw.  III.,  22. 
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disseizor.^  In  short,  wherever  a  man  was  seized  wrong- 
fully (if  the  entry  was  not  tolled),  he  was  a  disseizor ;  as, 
for  instance,  dower  was  assigned  to  a  woman,  with  all  the 
usual  forms  of  law ;  but  it  turning  out  that  she  was  not 
really  married,  she  was  therefore  considered  as  a  dis- 
seizor.* If  an  attorney  made  livery  of  seisin  not  exactly 
in  the  way  in  which  he  was  authorized  by  his  warrant,  it 
was  a  disseisin  to  the  feoffor,  even  where  the  warrant  was 
to  give  a  simple  livery,  and  he  made  it  upon  condition.* 
Entry  under  a  void  grant  was  held  a  disseisin.*  A  de- 
visee entering  under  a  devise  of  an  infant's  land  made  by 
a  guardian  was  considered  as  a  disseizor.^  All  com- 
manders and  counsellors,  and  those  who  agreed  afterwards 
to  a  disseisin,  were  disseizors.*  Such  of  these  cases  as 
were  not  deemed  disseisins  at  common  law  were  war- 
ranted by  the  principles  delivered  in  Bracton,  or  at  least 
by  the  statute  made  since  his  time,  for  extending  the 
writ  of  assize.' 

When  a  man  was  disseized  of  his  freehold,  it  was  a 
provision  of  our  law  that  he  might  repossess  himself  of 
it  by  an  actual  entry  thereon  ;  by  doing  which  he  again 
became  in  legal  seisin,  and  the  continuance  of  the  wrong- 
doer amounted  to  a  disseisin,  for  which  an  assize  would 
lie.  This  entry  was  sufficiently  performed  by  putting  the 
foot  upon  the  land.*  The  time  of  making  this  entry,  and 
of  pursuing  it  with  force,  so  as  to  regain  the  possession, 
was  limited,  in  the  time  of  Bracton,  to  the  space  of  a  few 
days,  unless  the  party  was  then  out  of  the  way  upon  a 
journey,  or  the  liKe ;  but  all  through  this  reign  it  seems 
to  have  been  a  rule  that  an  entry  should  not  be  made  on 
a  i)er8on  who  was  in  by  title,  unless  in  very  special  cases; 
and  where  the  tenant  is  party  to  the  fact,  it  seems  to  have 
been  limited  to  a  seisin  for  a  year  and  a  day  *(a).    How- 

(a)  Hale  nyB,  taking  of  this  ag[e,  **  In  those  times  the  learninff  of  the 
common  law  consisted  principally  m  assizes  and  real  actions ;  ana  rarely 
was  any  title  determined  in  any  personal  action,  unless  in  cases  of  titles  to 
rents,  by  replevin ;  and  the  reasons  thereof  were  principally  these  —  becaase 
those  terms  were  great  fiivorers  of  the  possessor;  and  therefore,  if  a  dinseisor 
had  been  in  possession  by  a  year  and  a  day,  he  was  not  to  be  put  out  without 
a  recovery  by  assize.    Again,  if  a  disseizor  had  made  a  feonment^  they  did 

1 50  Edw.  III.,  22;  Bro.  Diss.,  85. 

'  21  Edw.  IIL,  45.  •  27  Ass.,  31 ;  37  Ass.,  8:  Bro.  Diss.,  lOi. 

*  12  Ass.,  24.  V  Westm.  2,  ch.  25.     Vide  amU,  c.  x. 

«  24  Edw.  III.,  32.  •  22  Edw.  III.,  15. 

*28Am.,11.  ' Bro.  Ent.  Cong.,  85. 
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ever,  after  such  entry,  the  right  of  bringing  the  assize 
still  continued  during  the  life  of  the  person  making  the 
entry,  which  right  is  sometimes  meant  when  the  right  of 
entry  is  spoken  of. 
The  following  were  cases  where  such  a  right  of  entry 
Of  entry  con-  ^^  permitted :  K  a  tenant  for  life  infeoffed  the 
geabie.  ^^^  remaindcr-man,  who  died  without  issue, 
then  the  second  remainder-man  might  enter.^  If  a  ten- 
ant for  life,  or  tenant  after  possibility  of  issue  extinct  al- 
iened, the  person  in  reversion  might  enter.^  K  a  tenant 
for  life  aliened  in  fee,  and  the  remainder-man  in  tail  died 
without  entering,  the  next  remainder-man  in  fee  might 
enter.'  This  right  of  entry  would  be  taken  away,  if  the 
land  in  question  passed  by  descent  to  the  present  possessor, 
the  law  in  favor  of  descent  allowing  a  presumptive  title  to 
him,  which  was  not  to  be  defeated  by  an  entry ;  but  if  the 
person  who  had  the  right  of  entry  was  an  infant,  he  would 
not  be  foreclosed  of  his  right  of  entry :  the  same,  if  he  was 
in  prison,  or  under  any  of  those  disabilities  which  the  law 
in  many  cases  allowed  as  a  sufficient  excuse  for  neglect 
in  pursuing  legal  remedies.  Such  claim  so  established  Hie 
rimt  of  entry  as  to  convey  it  to  the  heir. 

Every  advantage  which  a  man  secured  to  himself  by 
entry  might  be  acquired  by  claim^  if  he  was  deterred  from 
malang  his  entry  by  a  fear  of  death,  or  of  maiming :  a 
claim  made  under  such  circumstances  would  give  the 
same  seisin  as  an  actual  entry.^  In  the  88th  year  of  this 
king,  an  assize  was  maintained  by  a  person  who  had  right 
by  descent,  at  the  death  of  the  person  last  seized ;  it  ap- 
peared that  his  ancestor  was  residing  in  the  town  where 
the  land  was,  and  by  parol  claimed  the  tenements  among 
his  neighbors,  but  durst  not  approach  the  land  for  fear  ot 
death,  or  some  bodily  hurt :  ^  many  cases  of  the  same  kind 

not  countenance  an  entry  upon  the  feoffee,  because  tberebj  be  might  lose  bU 
warranty,  which  be  might  save  if  be  were  impleaded  in  an  assize  or  writ  of 
entry.  They  were  willing  to  quiet  men's  possessions;  and  therefore,  after  a 
recoyery  or  bar  in  an  afvize  or  real  action,  the  party  was  driyen  to  an  action 
of  a  higher  nature."  Afterwards,  he  obseryes  that  in  cases  of  descents  and 
discontinuance,  which  necessarily  droye  the  demandant  to  bis  formedona  or 
eitt  in  vitdj  etc.  But,  he  adds,  the  descents  which  tolled  {%,  e^  took  away) 
entries  were  rare,  because  men  preeeryed  their  rights  of  entry  by  continual 
claim  (Hist.  Cbm,  Law,,  c,  yiiL). 

1 41  Edw.  III.,  21.  •  43  Asa.,  45.  >  38  An.,  23. 

>  45  Edw.  III.,  21,  25.  «  49  Edw.  IH.,  34. 
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appeared  in  this  reign.  The  ease  just  mentioned  was  ad- 
judged to  have  the  effect  of  continuing  to  the  heir  the 
right  to  bring  an  assize,  instead  of  being  driven  to  his 
writ  of  entry ;  so  that  this  new  idea  of  perpetuating  a  right 
of  entry  by  claim  had  altered  the  law  in  this  pomt  since 
Bracton's  time ;  for  then  the  assize  coald  not  be  prosecuted 
by  the  heir  of  disseizee,  unless  it  had  been  actually  com- 
menced by  the  disseizee,  and  he  had  gone  so  far  as  a  view, 
or  the  swearing  of  the  jurors ;  ^  but  he  was  driven  to  a 
writ  of  entry.  A  claini  would  likewise  prevent  the  con- 
sequence of  a  descent  from  the  disseizor  to  his  heir ;  for 
it  was  decided,  where  there  had  been  a  claim,  and  debate 
raised  against  the  seisin  of  the  person  in  possession,  and 
he  died,  and  then  the  disseizee  died,  and  the  heir  of  the 
disseizee  entered  on  the  heir  of  the  disseizor,  the  entry 
was  congeable,  and  the  assize  was  the  proper  remedy.^  This, 
like  the  former,  was  an  alteration  of  the  law  since  the  time 
of  Henry  HI. 

A  discontinuance  was  a  disseisin,  and  something  more : 
it  was  where  a  person  aliened  lands  to  which 
another  had  a  right,  but  was  prevented  by  such  °  »"*»<»• 
alienation  from  making  an  entry;  and  so  was  driven  to 
some  of  those  writs  of  entiy  that  have  been  so  often  men- 
tioned. Thus  where  an  abbot  aliened  the  lands  belonging 
to  his  abbey,  and  died,  his  successor  could  not  enter,  though 
he  had  a  right,  but  was  obliged  to  bring  his  writ  of  entry 
sine  assensu  capituIL  Again,  where  a  man  aliened  lands 
which  he  had  jure  uxoriSy  and  died,  the  wife  could  not 
enter,  but  must  brinff  her  writ  of  entry  cui  in  vitd.  So, 
if  tenant  in  tail  infeoffed  another,  and  died  leaving  issue, 
the  issue  could  not  enter,  but  must  bring  Q,formedon.  All 
these  were  now  called  discontinuances.  Though  this  efficacv 
was  allowed  to  a  feoffinent  when  made  by  a  tenant  in  tail, 
on  account  of  his  being  in  possession,  and  the  force  attrib- 
uted by  the  law  to  a  livery  of  seisin,  which  carried  a  fee 
simple ;  yet  a  release  of  a  tenant  in  tail  in  possession  was 
held  not  to  be  a  discontinuance,  unless  accompanied  with 
a  warranty ;  *  and  a  grant  of  reversion  even  with  a  warranty 
was  adjudged  to  be  no  discontinuance.^ 

We  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  of  disseisin  and  discontin- 
uance, without  saying  something  upon  another  head  of  law, 

1  Vide  ToL  ii.,  a  yi.         *  25  Abb.,  12.        •  24  Abs.,  28.       «  36  Aas^  8. 
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which  was  a  very  frequent  consequence  of  the  two  former. 
This  is  a  remitter;  the  meaning  of  which  was 
this,  that  where  a  man  was  in  possession  of 
land  hy  an  elder  and  a  latter  title,  the  law  construed  him 
to  be  in  possession  under  the  first,  and  not  under  the  last ; 
so  that  he  was  said  to  be  remitted  to  his  first  estate,  or  as  it 
was  sometimes  expressed,  en  son  primer  estate^  en  son  meliour 
droits  en  son  m^Uour  estate^  and  the  like.*  This  construction 
of  law  was  with  a  design  of  maintaining  the  original  set- 
tlement of  estates,  whenever  broke  in  upon  by  the  present 
possessor ;  and  as  this  was  mostly  attempted  by  tenants  in 
tail,  the  law  of  remitter  seemed  to  operate  in  aid  and  in 
the  spirit  of  the  statute  de  donis.  Thus,  where  baron  and 
feme  tenants  in  tcdl  had  issue  a  son,  and  discontinued 
their  estate  by  fine,  and  took  back  an  estate  to  themselves 
and  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  the  baron  only  they  were  ad- 
judged to  be  admitted  to  their  former  estate.'  Aeain, 
where  tenant  in  tail  made  a  feoffinent,  and  died,  and  the 
feoffee  infeofied  the  issue  within  age,  it  was  held  a  remitter 
to  the  elder  estate.*  Where  there  were  remainders  over,  a 
remitter  of  the  first  taker  was  a  remitter  of  all  the  follow- 
ing remainders,  so  as  to  take  the  estate  out  of  those  on 
whom  it  had  been  entailed  by  the  new  settlement.*  If  a 
disseizor  infeofied  the  disseizee  and  two  others,  the  whole 
accrued  to  the  disseizee  only,  and  that  by  remitter.* 

Thus  have  we  ff  iven  a  sketch  of  these  new  terms,  though 
not  wholly  new  doctrines,  of  congeaHe  entry ^  descent  that  tolls 
entry y  discontinuance^  and  remitter  ;  all  which  were  intimately 
connected  with  and  dependent  upon  each  other,  and  were 
afterwards  worked  up  into  a  very  complicated  system  of 
learning ;  there  being,  perhaps,  no  question  in  any  branch 
of  artificial  knowledge  more  problematical  than  such  as 
arose  upon  entries,  and  upon  discontinuances  of  estates. 
Having  considered  the  nature  of  disseisin,  and  the  cir- 
of  Miiaw.  cumstances  attending  it,  we  come  to  treat  of 
"""^  the  assize  of  novel  disseisin.  Whatever  dif- 
ference there  may  appear  between  this  proceeding  in  %h% 
present  reign,  and  in  the  time  of  Henry  lU.,  when  so 
much  was  said  upon  it,  it  is  more  in  terms  than  in  reality, 
the  substance  ana  form  being  nearly  the  same  as  they  were 
originally.    The  most  striking  difference  seems  to  be  in 

'  Edw.  III..  poMtiii.  »  40  Edw.  III.,  43.  •  29  An.,  26. 

*  44  Edw.  IIL,  26.  «  41  Edw.  UI.,  17. 
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the  silence  about  fuming  assizes  into  juries  ;^  a  piece  of 
practice  that  was  so  much  discussed  in  the  early  ages  of 
this  proceeding.  But  as  this  distinction  was  occasioned 
by  the  penalty  of  attaint,  to  which  recognitors  of  assize 
were  supject,  but  not  jurors,  it  no  longer  was  necessary  to 
keep  up  this  distinction,  since  the  legislature  had  granted 
attaints  against  jurors  in  all  pleas  of  land.  Though  we 
herfr,  therefore,  no  more  of  the  modification  thereby  ex- 
pressed, the  thing  was  practised  as  often  as  the  assize  was 
put  to  inquire  of  any  matter  besides  the  mere  seisin  and 
disseisin. 

An  assize,  in  the  present  language  of  the  law,  was  con- 
sidered as  capable  or  bein^  taken  four  ways,  that  is,  first, 
in  point  of  assize ;  secondly,  out  of  the  point  of  assize ; 
thirdly,  for  damages ;  fourthly,  at  large.  An  assize  taken 
in  the  point  of  assize  was,  when  the  recognitors  tried  the 
general  issue,  ntU  tartj  nut  disseisin.  An  assize  out  of  the 
point  of  assize  was,  where  the  tenant  pleaded  some  special 
matter  in  bar,  showing  whj  the  assize  should  not  be  taken, 
as  a  release,  or  some  foreign  fact  to  be  tried  in  another 
county.  An  assize  taken  for  damages  was,  when  such  spe- 
cial matter  was  found  against  the  tenant,  or  he  confessed 
the  ouster,  and  the  assize  was  charged  to  inquire  only  of 
the  damages.  An  assize  taken  at  large  was,  when,  notwith- 
standing some  deed  or  special  matter  pleaded,  the  title  and 
all  the  circumstances  were  sent  to  be  tried  by  the  recogni- 
tors ;  all  which  seems  very  reconcilable  with  the  account 
of  taking  assizes  given  by  Bracton.' 

The  taking  an  assize  at  large  was  considered  as  the  most 
liberal  mode  of  doing  justice  between  the  parties;  it  was 
breaking  through  the  plea  which  was  designed  to  stop  the 
assize  being  taken,  ana  it  was  throwing  the  merits  of  the 
question,  whether  it  depended  upon  a  fact  or  a  title,  fairly 
before  the  recognitors.  Whenever  either  the  plaintiflT  or 
tenant  were  infants,  and  a  deed  or  a  fine  or  any  other 
matter  was  pleaded  in  bar  that  in  a  common  case  would 
have  stoppea  the  assize  passing,  it  was  the  practice  for  the 
jud^e  to  direct  the  assize  to  be  taken  at  large.'  Instances 
of  this  are  numerous  all  through  the  book  of  assizes.  An 
assize  would  be  taken  at  large  upon  a  defect  in  the  plead- 
ings ;  for  as  the  direct  point  in  this  proceeding  ought  to 

1  Vide  ToL  iL,  c.  vi.         '  8  Asa.,  28;  10  Asb.,  1 ;  28  Abb.,  6;  11  Abs.,  6. 
'Ibid. 
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go  to  the  aesize,  if  what  was  pleaded  in  order  to  prevent 
the  assize,  by  throwing  the  question  upon  another  fact, 
failed  in  so  doing,  the  result  was  that  the  assize  should 
pass.  Thus,  it  was  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  where  a  bar 
was  pleaded,  and  the  plaintiff  in  reply  made  out  his  own 
title  without  traversing  the  bar,  and  the  tenant  omitted 
to  rejoin  to  the  title,  the  assize  should  not  be  taken  upon 
the  title  but  at  large;  and  if  the  assize  found  the  plaintiff 
seized  by  any  other  title  than  that  he  had  stated  he  would 
recover.  Again,  where  a  tenant  pleaded  a  release,  and  the 
plaintiff  in  his  reply  made  title  since  the  release,  without 
traversing  the  bar,  there  the  assize  was  taken  at  large, 
namely,  upon  the  seisin  and  disseisin,  under  any  title 
whatsoever  *  {a).  It  seems  from  these  instances  that  the 
taking  an  assize  at  large  was  the  same  as  taking  it  in  the 
very  point  of  assize,  only  the  latter  was  upon  a  plea  of  the 
general  issue,  the  former  upon  a  defect  in  the  pleading  to 
issue  after  a  bar.  Another  instance  in  which  an  assize 
would  be  taken  at  large  was  where,  after  pleading  in  bar, 
the  tenant  made  default.^ 

The  ^rand  object  of  the  tenant  in  an  assize  being  delay, 
his  business  was  to  plead  such  matter  in  bar,  as  would 
prevent  the  assize  from  being  taken.  To  effect  this,  he 
was  often  under  a  necessity  ot  suggesting  some  pretended 
title,  which,  being  unfit  for  the  judgment  of  the  lay  gents 
(6),  must  be  determined  upon  by  the  court ;  and  however 

(a)  The  great  object  of  pleading,  as  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  obaerres  (Hist,  Eng^ 
%,  1\  was  to  separate  the  law  from  the  fact,  and  prevent  the  jury,  who  were 
the  laymen,  from  determining  any  question  of  law.  To  allow  them  to  do  so 
wonld  be  to  lose  aU  the  advantages  of  the  substitation  of  Uie  king's  courts 
for  the  county  courts,  and  of  a  riegular  judicature'  for  a  popular  tribunaL 
The  suitors  in  the  county  court  beinff  the  judges,  determined  both  law  and 
fact ;  and  as  their  notion  of  law  would  be  custom,  there  was  no  certainty  or 
uniformity.  The  object  of  a  regular  judicature  and  the  jury  was^hat  the 
lay  part  of  the  tribunal  should  only  decide  questions  of  fact  Hence  in 
Bracton  ^e  jurors  are  called  judieet  facU,  All  through  the  Year-Books, 
therefore,  the  utmost  care  is  shown  to  prevent  the  jurors — the  laymen  —  from 
having  anything  to  do  with  the  law ;  and  for  this  purpose  any  mode  of  plead- 
ing, which  should  set  forth  the  facts  and  take  the^udnnent  of  the  court  upon 
them,  was  in  substance  sufficient.  Thus,  in  an  action  lor  procuring  the  plain- 
tiff to  be  indicted  for  robbery,  the  defendant  could  plead  the  grounds  of  sus- 
picion to  take  the  judgment  of  the  court  upon  their  sufficiency,  because  of 
the  doubt  of  the  laymen,  per  doubt  dd  lay  gents  ( Year^Bookf  8  Hen,  IV^6; 
22  Hen.  VIIL,  2;  22  Asme,  27). 

(6)  Thus  where  prescription  of  villenage  was  aUeged  in  the  plaintiff  and 
in  his  blood,  it  was  held  that  the  plaintiff  might  properly  say  he  was  a 

1  28  Ass.,  17.  » 22  Edw.  III.,  4. 
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it  mieht  turn  out  in  the  event,  if  it  deferred  the  assize, 
it  haa  answered  the  purpose  for  which  alone  it  was  de- 
signed. One  way  of  effecting  this  was  by  admitting  in 
the  plaintiff  some  cclor  of  a  title,  but  such  a 
one  as  could  not  be  supported  against  the  real  ~*'' 
one  that  resided  in  the  tenant;  and  then  praying  the 
judgment  of  the  court,  if  the  assize  ought  to  inouire  of 
a  disseisin,  where  no  disseisin  could  possibly  be  com- 
mitted by  the  tenant  who  had  the  better  title.  This  was 
said  to  be  giving  color  to  the  plaintiff.  This  sort  of  plead- 
ing will  be  better  explained  by  an  instance.  A  case  hap- 
pened where  a  prioress  had  granted  a  lease  to  a  man  and 
his  wife  for  years ;  the  wife  died  and  the  husband  married 
again,  when  the  prioress  entered,  with  consent  of  the  hus- 
band, and  gave  livery  of  seisin  to  him  and  his  wife  for 
their  two  lives ;  then  the  husband  died,  and  the  prioress 
entered,  upon  which  an  assize  was  brought  by  the  woman. 
The  prioress,  in  order  to  prevent  the  assize  being  taken, 
pleaded  in  bar  the  above  matter,  only  stating,  instead  of 
the  livery  of  seisin  to  the  husband  and  wife  for  their 
lives,  that  they  came  to  her  and  prayed  her  to  enlarge 
their  estate ;  upon  which  she  granted  them  a  confirmation 
for  their  two  lives,  and  upon  the  death  of  the  husband  she 
ousted  the  wife,  as  she  by  law  might.  It  was  argued  upon 
this,  that  the  plea  was  no  bar,  because  it  ddmi&d  no  color 
of  title  in  the  plaintiff,  but  a  mere  confirmation,  at  a  time 
when  the  plaintiff*  had  no  estate  upon  which  it  could 
enure,  besides  which  she  was  a  feme  covert  at  the  time, 
and  so  upon  the  whole  the  confirmation  was  utterly  void. 
It  was  therefore,  they  said,  only  a  plea  to  the  assize,  and 
they  prayed  the  assize  might  be  taken ;  meaning  that  it 
contained  no  matter  of  law,  but  was  a  mere  denial  of  the 
disseisin.  But  it  was  answered,  that  this  was  a  color  in 
the  plaintiff;  for  it  had  been  adjudged  a  good  bar  to  say, 
that  a  woman  entered  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  and 
claimed  dower:  for  though  it  was  necessary  that  dower 

baRtard,  "because  the  matter''  (t.  e.,  prescription  of  yiUenaffe)  ''is  doabtful 
to  the  jur7 ''  and  bastards  destroyed  it  ( Year-Book,  5  ffeti,  VlL,  11).  So  it 
was  held  that  a  party  ought  not  to  say  that  he  held  in  "  socage,"  nor  in 
chivalry,  for  the  jurors  do  not  know  what  is  socage  or  what  is  service  in 
chivalry;  but  he  ought  to  say  that  he  holds  by  so  much  rent — which  was 
wcage  —  and  so  make  a  direct,  simple,  intelligpible  issue  of  fact  for  the  jury 
( Vmr-Book,  5  Hen,  VIL^  11).  So  aying  sole  seised  of  land,  was  held  matter 
of  fad  fit  for  a  jury ;  so  of  forcible  dlBpoflsession  ( Year-Bookf  1  Edw.  IV,^  9). 
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fihonld  be  formally  assigned,  yet  as  she  had  cdofr  to  claim 
it,  it  was  reckoned  a  bar.  It  was  for  the  like  reason  so 
adjudged  in  the  present  case,  and  the  plaintiff  was  pat  to 
reply,  and  then  ne  stated  the  truth  of  the  case  as  above 
related.* 

The  point  to  be  considered  in  these  pleas  was,  whether 
thev  were  a  good  bar  —  that  is,  whether  they  contained 
such  matter  as  should  not  be  trusted  to  the  determination 
of  unlettered  jurors.  Too  scrupulous  an  attention  to 
men's  rights,  and  a  jealousy  of  the  interference  of  iuriee 
in  matters  of  law,  induced  the  courts  to  entertain  all  such 
pleas,  as  upon  the  face  of  them  purported  to  be  pregnant 
with  good  matter  in  law :  the  truth  of  such  suggestion 
remaining  to  be  sifted  by  the  replies  and  rejoinders  that 
were  to  follow. 

The  action  of  trespass,  which  in  many  other  respects 
bore  an  affinity  with,  and  of  late  had  become  in  many 
cases  a  substitute  for,  the  assize,  did  in  this  particular 
also  resemble  it;  and  cdorable  pleading  was  as  common  and 
as  expedient  in  trespass  as  in  assize.  The  following  is  a 
case  in  trespass,  where  this  sort  of  pleading  was  resorted 
to.  In  trespass  for  taking  and  carrying  away  the  plain- 
tiff's com,  the  defendant  pleaded,  that  he  let  the  land 
where  the  trespass  was  supposed  to  be  committed,  to  one 
John  for  life;  which  John  died,  and  the  defendant  en- 
tered; after  which  came  the  plaintiff  and  sowed  the 
?;round,  and  then  the  defendant  cut  the  corn ;  he  there- 
ore  prayed  the  judgment  of  the  court,  if  he  ought  to  an- 
swer for  this  as  a  trespasser.  It  was  contended  bv  the 
other  side,  that  this  amounted  to  saying  that  he  did  not 
carry  away  the  plaintiff's  corn,  and  it  was  accordingly 
offered  to  join  issue  thereon :  but  the  defendant's  counsel 
said,  they  had  admitted  (that  is,  given  color)  that  the  plain- 
tiff sowed  in  the  defendant's  land,  and  that  the  defendant 
cut  it,  as  he  well  might,  and  that  if  the  plaintiff  pleased 
he  mi^ht  have  had  an  assize.  The  plaintiff's  counsel, 
maintaining  the  first  objection,  said,  if  it  was  not  grow- 
ing on  our  land,  then  it  was  not  our  com,  and  therefore 
it  amounted  only  to  a  denial  of  carrying  away  the  plain- 
tiff's corn.  But  one  of  the  justices  said,  that  it  was  a 
good  plea  in  bar  to  say,  that  it  was  the  defendant's  free- 

1 40  Edw.  lU.,  23»  24. 
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hold,  withont  more ;  and  he  has  said  more,  namely,  that 
the  plaintiff  sowed  the  laud ;  therefore,  if  he  has  any 
special  matter,  it  would  be  more  reasonable  to  show  it  in 
a  reply,  than  to  send  it  upon  the  general  issue  to  the  lay 
gents^  who  have  no  knowledge  of  law ;  so  that  the  plain- 
tiff was  obliged  to  repl^.*  These  are  some  examples  .of 
pleading  with  color j  which  began  now  to  be  practised,  but 
was  not  yet  so  thoroughly  explained  upon  principle  as  in 
after  times,  when  it  was  wrought  into  a  very  curious 
piece  of  learning. 

Assizes  were  to  be  taken  in  the  county  where  the  land 
lay,  as  ordained  by  Magna  Qutrta?  If  at  the  assizes  a 
foreign  matter  was  pleadfed,  triable  in  another  county,  the 
way  was  to  remove  or  adjourn  the  assize  into  the  common 
pleas ;  from  thence  a  venire  was  issued  into  the  proper 
county ;  and  then  a  nisij^us;  upon  the  return  of  which, 
with  the  issue  tried,  if  it  was  found  for  the  plaintiff,  it 
would  perhaps  be  remanded  into  the  first  county,  for  the 
assize  to  find  the  damages,  and  for  judgment  to  be  there 
given.  If  there  was  nothing  in  the  case  but  the  foreign 
matter,  then  it  was  usual  for  the  justices  of  the  comoion 
pleas  to  give  final  judgment.  It  was  not  uncommon, 
after  the  plea  in  bar  was  tried,  whether  in  the  proper  or 
in  a  foreign  county,  for  the  assize  to  be  put  to  inquire  of 
the  circumstances.  If  the  lands  lay  in  Middlesex,  then, 
as  there  were  no  justices  of  assize  in  that  county,  the  as- 
size might  be  brought  in  the  kind's  bench.  Together 
with  the  writ  of  assize,  it  was  usual  for  the  plaintiff  to 
sue  out  a  pa;ient  of  assize ;  this  bein^  necessary  to  entitle 
him  to  have  a  trial  before  the  justices  of  assize;  and  if 
he  had  it  not,  the  tenant  might  have  judgment.' 

TSext  to  the  assize  of  freehold,  those  of  common  of  pas- 
ture and  of  nuisance  present  themselves ;  but  neither  of 
them  seem  to  differ  from  those  in  the  time  of  Bracton. 
The  assize  of  nuisance,  if  brought  in  the  county,  was 
called  deparvo  nocwmento.  The  proper  objects  of  such  vis- 
oontial  writs  were  expressed  in  two  quaint  Latin  verses.^ 

The  doctrines  of  nuisance  and  disseisin  stood  now  in 
the  same  relation  to  each  other,  and  were  governed  by  the 

- ■ -       -  -  -    ^^ 

>  38  Edw.  in.,  28.  «  Vide  vol.  ii.,  c  ▼.  '29  Am.,  21. 
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same  principle  as  in  Bracton's  time,^  and  the  distinction 
by  which  the  injured  person  was  to  be  governed  in  resort- 
ing to  one  or  the  other  was  still  the  same ;  only  the  con- 
clusion from  that  distinction  was  now  different ;  for  in- 
stead of  having  his  choice  of  the  two,  he  was  confined  by 
th^  nature  of  nis  case  to  one  only.  It  was  laid  down, 
that  where  a  person  turned  a  course  of  water,  so  that  his 
neighbor's  mill  could  not  work,  an  assize  of  disseisin 
would  lie,  if  the  turning  of  the  water  and  the  mill  were 
in  the  same  vill ;  but  if  m  different  vills,  then  the  remedy 
must  be,  an  assize  of  nuisance  in  the  vill  where  the  turn' 
ing  happened.'  If  the  place  where  the  nuisance  was 
raised,  appeared  upon  evidence  to  be  the  freehold  of  the 
plaintiff,  he  would  be  non-suited,  as  havine  chosen  a 
wrong  remedy;  this  being  a  case  where  he  should  have 
had  an  assize  of  disseisin,  or  writ  of  trespass.*  The  judg- 
ment in  assize  of  nuisance  was  to  compel  the  party  to  re- 
move it. 

We  find  in  this  reign  a  more  particular  mention  of  the 
assize  of  fresh  force;  a  writ  which  has  been  glanced  at  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  L*  This  lay  where  a  man  was  dis- 
seized of  tenements  devisable^  as  they  were  by  custom  in 
the  city  of  London,  and  in  some  other  borouehs  and 
towns.  The  disseizee  was  to  lodge  his  plaint  in  the  court 
of  the  franchise;  when,  upon  showing  he  was  disseized, 
twelve  men  were  appointed  to  try  it,  as  in  an  assize  of 
novel  disseisin.  This  was  called  fresh  force^  because  the 
entry  of  the  plaint,  and  the  recovery  thereon,  were  to  be 
within  sixty  davs,  or  the  plaintiff  would  be  barred  of 
this  remedy,  and  driven  to  an  assize  at  common  law.  To 
quicken  the  execution  of  a  judgment  herein,  the  plaintiff 
might  have  a  writ  out  of  chancery  to  the  bailim  of  the 
franchise.* 

The  writ  of  quare  ejecit  infra  terminum  was*  now  always 
followed  by  the  process  of  summons,  attachment,  and  dis- 
tress ;  and  an  outlawry  might  be  had  thereon ;  the  real 
process  used  in  Bracton's  time  being  now  obsolete ;  and, 
of  course,  instead  of  Prcecvpe^  it  now  always  began  with 
Si  te  fecerit  securum^  etc.  (a).    But  a  writ  of  trespass  had 

(a)  The  action  having  been  framed  from  the  obyiouB  analogy  to  real  ac- 
tions, aa  it  related  to  realty,  while,  as  it  regarded  only  a  term  for  years,  it 

»  Vide  vol.  iL,  c  vi.  »  32  Aee.,  2.  *  O.  N.  B,  96. 
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lately  been  contrived  for  redress  of  termors  who  had  been 
ejected  from  their  term:  this  was  called  De  Dt^tctume: 
gectione  firmm.  The  words  of  this  writ  were :  -^"^ 
oSE  A,  te  fecerit  securuniy  etc.^  ostensunts  quare  vi  et  armis  in 
maneriiim  de  L  quod  C.  prczfato  A,  dimisit  ad  ienninum  decern 
amwrumy  qui  nondum  proeteriit^  intravity  et  bona  et  catalla  ejius- 
dem  A.  aa  valentiam^  etc.^  in  eodem  manerio  inventa  cepit  et 
asportavitj  et  ipsum  A.  ajtrmd  sud  prcedictd  ejecity  et  alia  enor- 
mia ei  intulity  ad  grave  damnum  ipsius  A.  et  contra  pacem  nos- 
tram^  etc}  This  was  a  common  writ  of  trespass  for  enter- 
ing land,  and  taking  away  eoods,  with  the  addition  of 
certain  words  adopted  from  the  quare  ejecit  infra  terminumy 
namely,  quod  dimisit  ad  terminum  decern  annorum^  qui  nonr 
dum  prcBteriitj  etc.,  de  firmd  ejecit,  etc.,  and  the  appellation 
of  e/ectione  frmce  might  be  copied  from  the  ejectione  custo- 
dice,  which  was  likewise  a  writ  of  trespass.  This  action 
la^  not  only  against  strangers,  but  against  the  lessor,  not- 
withstanding the  old  argument,  that  a  man  could  not 
enter  viet armis  into  his  own  freehold;*  the  possesssion 
of  a  termor  for  years  being  now  considered  as  equally 
sacred  with  the  seisin  of  a  freeholder,  and  to  be  protected 
even  against  the  freeholder  himself.     This  writ  went  only 

was  in  that  aspect  a  personal  suit  In  the  reign  of  £dward  I.  it  was  held 
that  in  quare  ejecU,  the  plaintiff  should  recover  hia  term,  and  damages  (iSSttz^. 
Abr.,  quare  ejeeil;  ibid.,  ei  vide  6  Edw.  IL,  fol.  177).  At  common  law  there 
la^  a  writ  of  covenant  o^  lessee  against  lessor  for  ejectment,  b^  reason  of  a 
£ulnre  of  his  title,  and  it  was  held  that  the  giving  of  the  writ  quare  ejeeii 
femitiNisn  against  a  feoffee  who  onsted  the  tenant,  did  not  deprive  the  latter 
of  his  common  law  remedy  hj  writ  of  covenant  against  his  lessor ;  and  in- 
deed it  was  doubtful  whether  he  could  not  recover  both  against  the  lessor 
and  his  feo£^  ( Year-Book,  46  Edw.  III.,  4).  If  a  man  leased  for  years,  and 
then  sold  the  freehold  to  a  party  who  ousted  the  lessee,  the  latter  could  have 
quare  ejeeil  termmum  agaibst  the  third  party,  and  recover  his  term  and  dam- 
ages, et  tie  vide,  that  in  this  action  a  man  could  recover  the  possession  of  the 
land  (19  Henry  VL,  fol.  56).  This  writ  of  quare  ^eeH  UrmvMim  lay  when 
a^inst  him  who  was  in  by  title,  and  the  writ  of  ^eeiione  firma  lay  against 
him  who  was  in  by  wrong;  it  lay  against  a  wrong-doer,  and  not  one  who 
was  in  by  title.  Tnis  latter  remedy  uiy  against  a  third  party  who  eiected 
the  leasee ;  and  the  action  included  trespass,  so  that  damages  could  be  re- 
covered, even  if  the  term  was  at  an  end ;  but  it  was  also  an  action  for  recov- 
ery of  the  term  (33  Hen.  VL,  fol.  42).  It  is  an  error,  therefore,  to  imagine 
that  in  these  actions  the  plaintiff  did  not  recover  the  term ;  in  both  actions 
it  was  recovered.  Such  was  the  course  of  the  common  law,  and  that  implies 
that  it  was  so  from  time  immemorial.  But  these  actions  were  only  remedies 
for  actual  termors;  and  in  after  ages  the  remedy  was  adapted  by  practice  to 
those  who  were  supposed  to  be  so. 

>  O.  N.  B^  122.  » 44  Edw.  III.,  22. 
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for  damages  (a),  the  term  being  to  be  recovered  in  the  old 
writ  of  quare  ejedt  infra  terminumy  or  the  still  older  of  cov- 
enant ^  (h). 

(a)  This,  it  is  conceived,  was  an  error  of  the  author's.  It  is  believed  that, 
in  Doth  the  writs  of  ^eetioneftrmct  and  qware  ejeeU  infra  termintany  the  term  was 
recovered,  if  it  was  still  in  existence ;  otherwise,  it  is  true,  damages  could 
onlv  be  recovered ;  and  it  is  believed  that  some  diclOf  which  had  reference 
to  that  distinction,  misled  most  of  our  legal  writers  into  the  notion  whidi  is 
above  adopted  by  our  author.  The  truth  is,  that  the  whole  spirit  of  our 
ancient  procedure  was  in  favor  of  specific  remedies,  and  it  is  far  more  likely 
that  they  were  lost  by  disuse,  than  that  they  did  not  exist  in  ancient  times. 
The  writ  of  covenant  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  this,  for  its  form  was,  that 
the  defendant  do  keep  his  covenant  {PUsi.  N,  B.) ;  so  in  replevin  and  detinue, 
the  goods  were  recovered.  This  being  so,  it  is  not  likely  that  it  would  not 
be  so  as  to  land.  So  long  ago  as  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  it  was  said  to  be  an 
abuse  that  a  term  was  not  recoverable  by  an  assise  of  novel  disseisin,  as  it 
originally  was ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  the  assize  was  disused 
for  that  purpose,  ^eetionefirma  was  substituted,  or  that  of  quare  ^eeitf  and  the 
term  was  recovered.  It  is  admitted  that  it  was  so  afterwards ;  and  that  of 
itself  shows  that  it  was  so  always,  for  the  judgments  in  our  actions  were  care* 
fullv  settled  upon  precedent 

(o)  The  author  is  in  error  here,  having  been  misled  by  an  error  of  Lord 
Hale.  In  both  actions  of  ^ttar^  aeeU  and  ^eetumefirma^  the  term  could  be 
recovered,  if  it  was  not  expired ;  but  if  it  were,  then  the  proper  remedy  was 

S'eciione  firmce,  because  it  was  more  in  the  nature  of  a  writ  of  trespass,  and 
amages  could  be  recovered  for  the  ejectment,  though  the  term  was  ended ; 
whereas  the  writ  of  quare  ^ecU  lay  chiefly  for  the  recovery  of  the  term ; 
moreover,  it  was  not  grounded  on  a  bare  tort,  but  rather  upon  title.  In  the 
previous  reign,  one  John  brought  quare  (jecU  infra  termtnvm  against  one 
Kichard,  and  said  that  he  had  wrongfully  deposed  him  of  land  which  one 
Agnes  had  leased  to  him  for  a  term  of  vears ;  since  which  she  had  sold  the 
land  to  Richard,  who  had  ejected  the  lessee.  The  defendant  denied  that 
ehe  had  sold  it  to  him,  and  it  was  said  that  he  ought  to  answer  to  the  eject- 
ment, which  was  the  prindpal  matter;  but  it  was  answered,  that  in  this 
action  the  sale  was  material  (to  show  that  defendant  was  not  a  bare  wrong- 
doer), so  both  matters  were  denied  ( Year^Bookf  18  Edw,  IL,  s.  99).  In  3 
£dw.  I.,  it  is  said,  in  ouare  ^eeit  the  plaintiff  shall  recover  his  term  and 
damages,  by  reason  of  tne  sale  (StaL  Ahr,,  227).  In  the  46  Edw.  III.,  fol.  4, 
it  was  said  that  if  a  lessee  is  ousted  of  his  term  by  reason  of  a  feoffment  by 
the  defendant,  the  lessee  is  put  to  his  writ  of  miare  ejeeit,  implying  that  others 
wise  he  could  have  the  writ  of  ejeetione.  In  z6  Edw.  IV.,  k>1.  14,  it  was  said 
that  qtutre  ^eeU  was  where  a  man  was  in  by  title ;  ^ectione  firma.  where  he 
was  in  by  wrong ;  but  in  both  equally  the  term  could  be  reoovereo,  if  it  was 
not  expired ;  but  if  it  were,  then  in  ^eetione  the  damages  could  be  recovered. 
As  already  seen,  Bracton  mentions  the  writ,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  writ  of  ^eetione  firma  was  instituted  after  the  statute  of  connmili  easd,  to 
obviate  the  inconvenience,  incident  to  quare  ejedt,  that  it  required  a  lawful 
alienation  to  the  defendant  to  be  alleged,  and  that  it  was  doubtful,  whether, 
if  the  term  had  expired,  damages  could  be  recovered.  It  has  been  said,  that 
the  first  recorded  instance  of  ejeeiianefimuB  is  44  Edw.  III.,  fol.  22 ;  but  that 
is  a  mistake.  The  case  was  one  of  trespass,  for  that  the  defendants  had  en- 
tered with  force  and  arms,  and  would  have  ejected  the  plaintiff  from  a  manor 
he  held  for  term  of  years ;  the  defendants  set  up  title  to  the  land  as  tenants 

*  Vide  voL  ii.,  c.  vi. 
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Little  need  be  said  of  the  writ  of  mortatmcestor.  This 
remedy  was  less  recurred  to  than  in  the  time  of  Bracton, 
it  being  in  many  cases  supplied  bv  the  farmedon  in  discendre^ 
and  several  writs  of  entry.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
writs  of  cosinaaej  of  ad  et  besad;  which,  being  of  similar 
import  with  the  mortauncestor,  followed  its  fate  in  the 
revolution  of  legal  remedies. 

Next  to  the  assize  of  novel  disseisin,  the  most  common 
remedy  in  ousters  of  freehold  was  the  writ,  ^^^^^^^ 
of  entry.  Writs  of  entrv  were  various  even  '  "* ''' 
in  the  time  of  Bracton;^  but,  still  being  of  a  special 
form,  and  confined  to  certain  circumstances  of  free- 
hold and  estate,  it  had  been  found  necessary  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.,*  and  again  in  that  of  Edward 
I.,'  to  accommodate  these  writs  to  new  cases  of  injury  to 
freeholds.  Owing  to  these  parliamentary  enlargements, 
writs  of  entry  had  become  very  numerous  and  common. 
To  bring  into  one  point  what  has  already  been  said  in 
different  parts  of  tne  foregoing  History,  and  give  the 
reader  a  just  idea  of  the  variety  and  comprehensiveness 
of  real  remedies,  it  may  be  proper  to  recapitulate  shortly 
these  writs,  with  some  cursory  observations  upon  them,  as 
they  now  stood. 

The  writ  of  entry  which  first  presents  itself,  and  which 
from  its  simplicity  deserves  our  consideration  ^^^ 
first,  is  that  ad  terminum  qui  prceteriit  The  mwTflm-  S3J- 
form  of  the  writ  was,  Prcecipe  A.  qvM  justi^ 
etc.j  reddat  B.  unum  messuagium^  etc^  quod  ddem  A.  dimisit 
ad  termmum  qui  prceteriit ^  ut  didtur.  M  nisi^  etc.y  et  prcedic- 
tus  B.  fecerit  te  secururrij  etc.^  tunc  summoned  etc.,  correspond- 
ing precisely  with  the  form  in  the  time  of  Bracton.^  This 
was  the  remedy  resorted  to  by  a  lessor,  where  lands  or 
tenements  were  let  for  a  term  of  years,  and  the  tenant 
held  over  his  term.  Instead  of  bringing  this  writ,  the 
lessor  might  enter,  and,  if  he  was  ousted,  he  might  have 

in  tail,  and  the  court  said,  they  can  oast  the  plaintiff  of  his  term,  for  that 
he  has  not  done  a  trespass :  and  the  party  having  the  freehold  could  enter, 
saving  the  estate  to  the  plaintiff,  for  that  it  was  only  a  term  (Tear-Book^  44 
Edw.  III.,  fol.  22).  This,  it  will  be  seen,  had  only  a  renoote  oearing  on  the 
■abject.  It  is  plain,  however^  that  the  two  actions  were  the  same,  except  as 
already  mentioned,  and  that  in  both  the  term  coald  be  reooverea,  if  it  had 
not  expired. 

'  Vide  vol.  iL,  c.  yi..  '  Vide  vol.  iL,  c.  ix. 
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an  assize  of  novel  disseisin.  This  writ  of  entry  lay  also 
where  there  was  a  lease  for  the  life  of  another,  and  the 
lessee  held  over ;  or  if  the  tenant  for  life  aliened  and  died. 
If  the  land  was  recovered  against  the  tenant  for  life,  and 
he  died,  the  reversioner  might  have  this  writ  in  the  post;^ 
for  this,  like  all  other  writs  of  entry,  might  be  had  in  the 
per^  pejC  et  eiii^  and  post  But  if  the  reversion  was  granted 
over,  and  the  tenant  for  term  of  life  aliened  and  died,  the 
grantee  of  the  reversion,  being  a  stranger,  could  not  have 
this  writ,  which  lay  only  for  the  lessor  or  his  heir.  For 
a  similar  reason,  it  did  not  lie  for  the  reversioner  after 
the  death  of  a  tenant  in  dower,  or  by  the  courtesy,  who 
took  an  estate  by  the  common  law,  and  not  by  lease.  It 
appears  by  stat.  Westm.  2,  c.  xxv.,*  that  if  a  tenant  for 
years  or  a  guardian  in  chivalry  aliened  in  fee,  the  lessor 
or  infant  might  have  an  assize  of  novel  disseisin,  and  the 
feoffor  and  feoffee  should  both  be  named  disseizors :  the 
assize  might  be  brought  during  the  life  of  any  of  them, 
but  if  they  were  all  dead,  recourse  must  be  had  to  a  writ 
of  entry. 

If  this  or  any  other  writ  of  entry  was  in  the  post^  the 
following  clause,  which  subsisted  even  in  Bracton's  time,^ 
was  always  inserted,  et  unde  quxritur  qubd  prcedictus  A,  ei 
deforcealy  etc.y  but  never  in  those  in  the  per,  and  per  et  cuL 
Again,  wherever  a  person  demanded  of  the  possession  of 
an  ancestor,  it  should  always  be  by  title,  as  quxd  clamat 
esse  jus  et  hoereditatem  suam,  etc, ;  but  when  he  went  upon 
his  own  possession,  he  was  never  to  make  title.  There 
was  an  exception  to  this,  where  a  woman  demanded  her 
inheritance  or  maritagium,  that  had  been  aliened  by  her 
husband,  or  her  dower  aliened  by  another  husband;  for 
in  such  cases,  in  a  cui  in  vitd  to  recover,  she  was  to  make 
title  in  the  abc^ve  manner.^ 

We  have  seen  that  in  Bracton's  time,  where  a  gift  was 
alleged  to  be  made  by  a  person  non  compos  mentis,  an  incjui- 
sition  used  to  be  made,  whether  the  donor  was  of  sane  mind. 
But  now  there  was  a  remedy,  by  a  writ  of  entry  dum  non 
fait  compos  mentis  ;  which  was  in  this  form :  Proscipe  A.  qubd 
justi  et  sine  dUatione  reddat  B,  unum  messuagium,  etc.^  quod 
clamat  esse  jus  et  hoereditatem  swim,  et  in  quod  idem  A,  nxm, 

*  TiWe  vol.  ii.,  c.  viiL  •  Vidt  vol.  ii.,  c.  vi, 
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habet  ingressum  nisi  per  C.  jpatrem  prcedicti  B.  cvjus  hceres  ipse 
esty  qui  illud  ei  dimisU  dum  nofnjuit  compos  mentis jUt  dicit^  etc} 
This  writ  lay  for  the  heir  of  the  person  who  was  non  compos 
mentiSy  and  who  was  dead ;  and  the  general  opinion  was, 
that  it  would  not  lay  for  the  person  himself  who  had  made 
the  alienation ;  because  no  one  was  to  be  received  to  dis- 
able or  stultify  himself,  as  it  was  afterwards  expressed,:  how- 
ever, it  was  laid  down  in  the  register  of  writs,  that  he  might 
maintain  this  writ,  and  in  such  case  the  heir  would  be  re- 
ceived. 

Another  writ  to  recover  land  that  had  been  conveyed  by 
a  person  disabled  in  law  to  make  a  gift,  was  the  writ  of 
entry  dum  fait  infra  cetatem.  This  writ  originated  since  the 
time  of  Bracton,  and  was  in  this  form :  Prcecipe  A.  qubd 
justly  etc.y  B.  qui  plence  cetatis  estj  vt  dicUy  duos  acras  terrce^  etc., 
quas  idem  B.  ei  dimisit,  dum  fait  infra  cetatem,  ut  dicit,  etc.* 
Where  an  infant  aliened  land  that  had  descended  to  him 
during  his  infancy ;  or  that  he  had  purchased  to  himself 
for  life,  or  in  fee ;  he  might,  when  of  full  age,  have  re- 
covery thereof  by  this  writ.  But  if  an  infant  leased  his 
land  for  a  term  of  vears,  and  afterwards  made  a  confirma- 
tion, or  release,  before  he  came  of  age,  he  could  not  when 
of  age  have  this  writ,  because  this  was  no  alienation ;  for 
an  infant  could  not  make  a  demise  of  the  freehold,  till  livery 
of  the  land  was  made  to  him ;  but,  in  such  case,  he  might 
have  an  assize  of  novel  disseisin. 

K  an  infant  aliened  in  fee,  and  died  leaving  issue,  his 
issue,  when  of  age,  might  have  this  writ  for  the  lands  so 
aliened  by  his  father.  It  was  expressly  held,  that  neither 
this  nor  any  other  writ  of  entry  would  lay  for  the  issue  till 
he  was  of  full  age,  excepting:  the  case  of  the  issue  of  a  dis- 
seizee, as  directed  by  stat.  Westm.  1,  c.  xlvii.'  Where  the 
father  aliened  land  descended  to  him  in  tail,  and  died 
leaving  issue,  the  issue  were  to  have  a,fomiedon  in  descendrcj 
and  not  a  writ  of  entry  dumfuit  infra  cetatem. 

If  an  in&nt  aliened  his  land  he  might  enter,  and  if 
ousted,  might,  when  of  age,  have  an  assize  of  novel  dis- 
seisin ;  but  if  he  had  not  made  such  entry,  he  could,  when 
of  age,  only  have  this  writ  of  entry.  And  yet  in  the  third 
year  this  king,  where  an  heir  did  not  enter  till  he  was  of 
AiU  age,  and  an  assize  was  brought  against  him,  the  judges 

^  Vide  YoL  iL,  c  11.  »O.N.B.,126.  »  Fide  ante,  c.  ix. 
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held  it  could  not  be  maintained,  because  the  tenant  was 
not  seized  of  the  freehold  after  the  heir  was  of  age ;  that 
is,  the  space  of  a  year  and  a  day  had  not  elapsed,  and  there- 
fore that  the  freehold  could  not  accrue.* 
The  writ  of  entry  super  disseisinam  in  le  qmbus,  was  that 
Entry  in  2e  which  approachcd  the  nearest  to  the  assize  of 
^•^  novel  disseisin,  and  is  the  first  writ  of  entry 
mentioned  by  Bracton  as  a  remedy,  where  the  assize  failed 
by  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties.*  The  form  of  it  was 
this :  Praecipe  A.  qubd^  etc.,  readat  B.  unum  messuaaium,  etc., 
qvxd  damat  esse  jus  et  hasreditatem  simmy  de  quo  idem  A.  in- 
jiLste  et  sinejvdicio  disseisivit  C.  patrem  prcedicti  B.  cujus  hasres 
ipse  est,  post  primam  transfretaUonem  domini  regis,  etc.,  in  Vas- 
coniam.  This  writ  was  always  to  contain  the  words  db 
QUO,  or  DB  QUIBUS  A.  dissdsivU  B.  patrem,  etc.,  and  from 
thence  was  named  disseisinam  in  le  quo,  or  in  le  qmbus. 

Where  a  person  was  disseized  and  died,  this  writ  lay  for 

his  heir  agamst  the  disseizor;  and  it  lay  for  none  but  the 

heir  of  the  disseizee ;  so  that  in  this  writ  the  demandant 

was  always  to  make  title  as  heir  to  his  &ther  (a).    It  lay 

notwithstanding  the  nonage  of  the  heir,  as  appears  from 

Stat.  Westm.  1,  c.  xlvii.*  (6).    This  was  on  account  of  the 

fresh  suit ;  for  if  it  was  Drought  against  the  issue  of  the 

alienee  of  the  disseizor,  the  parol  would  demur  for  his 

nonage,  this  not  being  within  the  statute.^ 

Before  we  proceed  any  further  to  inquire  into  the  nature 

Diflbrene.  <rf  of  different  writs  of  entry,  it  may  be  proper  to 

j2,1J^w2   consider  more  particularly  those   changes  to 

^dpott.       which  they  were  all  equally  liable;   namely, 

under  what  circumstances  it  was  that  they  were  to  be  drawn 

(a)  On  writ  of  entry  against  heir  of  heir  of  disseizor — where  fresh  sail 
was  made — it  was  held  upon  this,  that  the  parol  could  not  demur,  and  so 
he  was  ousted  of  his  nonage  (24  Edw,  HI.,  25,  46),  although  he  was  hot  im- 
mediate heir,  jet  he  was  heir. 

(6)  In  a  writ  of  entry^  m  U  ^ibus  by  the  heir  of  C,  the  disseizee,  the  ten- 
ant, pleaded  that  J.,  whose  heir  the  demandant  was,  being  seiied  in  fee,  gave 
to  T.  in  tail,  who  had  issue  C,  and  that  G.  dying  without  issue  of  his  IxMly. 
J.  entered  as  reversioner,  and  enfeoffed  the  tenant,  and  afterwards  released 
to  him  all  his  right  with  warranty.  It  was  held  that  the  release  would  be  a 
cood  title  ( Year-Book,  24  Edm.  lU.,  fol.  75,  pi.  98).  That  is  to  say,  that  the 
donor  of  an  estate-tail,  failing  issue  in  tail,  could  enter  and  oust  the  heir  of 
the  tenant  in  tail,  and  could  alienate  the  land  and  create  a  good  title ;  in  a 
case  in  which  the  entail  had  not  been  barred  by  fine  or  recovery. 

»  O.  N.  B.,  126.  »  Tide  vol.  ii.,  c.  ix. 
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in  their  simple  form,  or  were  to  be  in  the  per^  the  per  et  cuiy 
or  in  the  post^ 

The  above  form  of  the  writ  of  entry  super  disseisinam, 
is  the  simple  one :  the  same,  if  in  the  per  was  thus :  PrcR^ 
cipe  A.,  etc. J  quid  jus&^  et  sine  dHatione  reddat  B,  unum 
messuaffium^  etc.^  quod  clamat  esse  jus  et  hceredUatem  suam^  et 
in  quo  idem  A.  non  habet  ingressum  nisi  pbr  JE.  qui  iUud  ei 
diimsU  qui  inde  injusti  et  sine  judicio  disseisivit  C.  patrem 
prcedicU  B.  cujus  husres  ipse  est^  post  primam  transfretationemy 
etc,,  et  tmde  queritur,  etc.  It  was  the  characteristic  of  this 
writ  always  to  allege,  et  in  quod  idem  A.  non  habet  ingressum 
nisi  per  M.  qui  iUud  ei  dimisitj  qui  injusti,  etc.  This  writ  was 
the  proper  remedy  when  the  disseizor  aliened  to  another, 
or  died  and  his  heir  entered ;  for  then  the  disseizee  or  his 
heir  mieht  have  this  writ  against  the  alienee,  or  the  heir 
of  the  aisseizor ;  and  he  could  have  it  against  no  other 
person.  During^  the  life  of  the  disseizor  no  writ  of  entry 
lay  for  the  disseisin,  but  only  an  assize  of  novel  disseisin. 
The  assize  in  such  case  might  be  brought  against  him  and 
the  alienee  both ;  and  if  the  disseizor  would  not  pay  all  the 
damages,  the  alienee  must,  according  to  th#  stat.  Gloc, 
c.  i.'  But  if  the  disseizor  aliened  and  died,  and  the  alienee 
aliened  to  another  person ;  or  if  the  disseizor  died,  and 
the  heir  entered  and  died,  and  his  heir  entered ;  then  the 
disseizee  or  his  heir  was  to  have  a  writ  of  entry,  sur  disseisin 
in  the  per  et  eui  ;  and  the  writ  was  to  allege,  et  in  quod  non 
habet  ingressum  nisi  peb  talem,  oui  talis  illwd  el  dimisit^  qui 
inde,  etc.  These  writs  in  the  per,  and  per  et  cm,  could  be 
maintained  against  none  but  the  real  tenant,  who  was  in 
by  purchase  or  descent  of  the  inheritance,  as  appears  by 
the  wording  of  the  two  writs,  one  stating  a  descent,  the 
other  a  demise. 

K  the  alienation  or  descent  was  without  the  degrees,  so 
as  the  writ  could  not  be  in  the  per,  nor  in  the  per  et  cui,  it 
was  then  to  be  in  the  post;  and  it  was  a  rule,  that  when 
an  alienation  or  descent  was  without  the  degrees,  and  in 
the  post,  no  writ  shoujd  ever  after  be  had  on  such  aliena- 
tion or  descent  in  the  per,  or  per  et  cvi.  There  were  five 
events  that  put  a  writ  out  of  the  degrees,  namely,  intru- 
sion, election,  judgment,  disseisin  sur  disseisin^  and  escheat. 

Thus,  as  to  intrusion :  if  the  disseizor  died  seized,  and  a 

'  Vide  ToL  iL,  c  ylii.  and  c.  iz.  '  Vide  voL  ii.,  c  iz. 
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stranger  abated,  the  disseizee  or  his  heir  coald  have  do  writ 
in  the^>6r,  but  must  bring  it  in  the  post ;  for  the  abator  was 
in  neither  by  descent  nor  purchase,  but  by  a  wrong  of  his 
own.  As  to  election :  if  the  disseizor  was  a  man  of  reli- 
gion, and  died,  and  his  successor  entered,  the  disseizee  or 
nis  heir  could  have  no  recovery  against  the  successor  by 
any  writ  but  one  in  the  post;  because  the  entry  of  the  suc- 
cessor could  never  be  supposed  coneeable  by  the  predeces- 
sor, so  as  that  he  should  be  adjudged  in  by  nis  predecessor, 
the  same  as  a  son  is  in  by  his  father.  As  to  judgment:  if 
a  man  recovered  against  the  disseizor,  and  the  disseizor 
died,  the  disseizee  or  his  heir  could  have  no  other  writ  of 
entry  sur  disseisin  but  one  in  the  post^  because  the  tenant 
entered  neither  by  descent  nor  purchase,  but  by  judgment. 
There  were,  however,  some  cases  where  a  judgment  did 
not  put  a  writ  out  of  the  degrees.  Thus,  where  an  abator 
had  issue  and  died,  and  the  issue  was  ousted  by  a  stranger, 
against  whom  the  issue  recovered  by  assize  of  novel  ais- 
seisin  ;  if  a  writ  of  entry  sur  disseisin  was  brought  against 
the  issue,  it  should  be  within  the  degrees,  because  this  re- 
covery put  the  issue  in  his  first  estate,  namely,  in  the  same 
descent  in  which  he  was  after  the  death  of  his  father.  As 
to  disseisin  sur  disseisin :  if  the  disseizor  was  disseized  and 
died,  the  first  disseizee  or  his  heir  could  have  no  recovery 
but  by  a  writ  in  the  j)ost;  for  the  tenant  entered  neither 
by  descent  nor  by  feoffment,  but  only  by  disseisin.  As  to 
escheat:  if  the  disseizor  died  without  heirs,  or  committed 
felony,  and  was  attainted,  and  then  died,  and  the  lord 
entered,  as  into  his  escheat,  the  disseizee  or  his  heir  could 
have  no  writ  of  entry  but  in  the  jpo5^;  for  the  lord  was  in 
neither  by  descent  nor  by  feoffment,  but  by  escheat.* 

The  writ  of  entry  5ine  assensu  capituli^  was  in  use  in  the 
time  of  Bracton.*  The  writ  was  as  follows :  Prcecipe  A. 
qubdjustd,  etc.,  reddat  B,  abbati  sancti  Augustine  de  N.  unum 
messuagium,  etc.,  quod  clamat  esse  jus  monasterii  sua  prcedictiy 
et  in  quod  idem  A.  non  habet  ingressum  nisi  per  C.  quondam 
abbatem  monasterii  prcedictiy  qui  illud  ei  dimisit  sine  assensu 
et  voluntate  capituli  monasterii  prcedictij  vt  dicit,  etc.  Where 
an  abbot,  prior,  or  any  one  who  had  a  convent  or  common 
seal,  aliened  lands  or  tenements  belonging  to  his  church 
without  the  assent  of  the  convent  or  chapter,  and  then  died, 
his  successor  might  have  this  writ.* 

»  O.  N.  B^  129  b.  »  Vide  vol.  iL,  c.  vL  »  O.  N.  B.,  131  b. 
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The  writ  of  entry  sur  cui  in  vitd^  like  the  former,  was  in 
nse  in  Bracton's  time,  and  has  been  frequently  Entry  nwctrf 
mentioned  since.*  The  form  of  the  writ  was  ^"""^ 
thus:  Prceeipe  A.  quhd  justi^  etc.y  reddat  B.  quuE  fuit  tixor 
D.  unum  mesauagium^  etc.^  quod  clamat  esse  jus  et  hcsreditatem 
suam^  et  in  quod  idem  A.  nan  haJbet  inaressum  nisi  per  prcedictum 
D.  quondam  virum  ipsius  B.  qui  iltud  et  dimisit,  cui  ipsa  in 
VITA  sud  contradicere  non  potuity  ut  dicity  etc.  Where  the  wife 
was  seized  for  term  of  life,  or  in  tail,  or  in  fee,  and  took 
a  husband,  and  the  husband  aliened  and  died,  this  writ 
might  be  brought  to  recover  the  land  (a).  Notwithstand- 
ing this  writ  was  grounded  upon  the  widow's  own  seisin, 
jet  she  was  to  make  title  by  purchase  or  descent ;  and  if 
it  was  a  fee-simple,  the  writ  was  always  required  to  allege, 
quod  clamat  esse  jus  et  hcereditatem  suam  ;  if  it  was  only  an 
estate  for  life,  quod  clamat  tenere  ad  terminwn  vitce  sux;  and 
80  mutatis  mutandis^  if  in  fee-tail. 

We  have  before  seen,  that  by  stat.  Westm.  2,  c.  iii.,*  the 
widow  should  recover  her  land  after  her  husband's  death, 
if  it  was  lost  by  default  during  the  coverture,  in  an  action 
brought  against  the  husband  and  wife ;  but  if  the  recovery 
was  against  the  husband  solely,  whether  it  was  by  default 
or  by  action  tried,  the  widow  might  have  an  assize  of 
novel  disseisin,  and  not  cui  in  vitd;  because  she  was  no 

Earty  to  the  judgment,  and  was  ousted  by  the  recovery  of 
er  freehold. 

By  Stat.  Westm.  2,  c.  xl.,*-it  was  ordained  that  where 
a  widow  brought  her  cui  in  vitd  against  the  alienee  of  the 
husband,  and  the  alienee  vouched  the  heir  of  the  husband, 
being  an  in&nt,  the  parol  should  not  demur.  But  it  was 
otherwise  where  the  widow  brought  her  cui  in  vitd  in  the 
per  et  cui^  and  the  tenant  vouched  him  by  whom  the  entry 
was  supposed,  and  he  vouched  over  the  heir  of  the  hus- 
band, bein^  within  age,  and  prayed  the  parol  might  demur 
till  the  full  age  of  the  heir,  for  in  this  latter  case  the  parol 
would  demur;  because  the  statute  is  only  to  be  under- 
stood of  the  alienee  of  the  baron  vouching  the  heir  of 
the  baron. 
If  the  widow  died,  her  heir  would  have  the  same  rem- 

(a)  And  by  the  e^aity  of  the  statate  of  Westm.  %  where  she  was  diToroed, 
she  ooald  have  a  wnt  cui  anU  dioorcmn  (14  Hm.  VII,^  17). 

^  Vide  yoL  iL,  c  vi  and  c.  iz.  '  Vidt  toL  iL,  c.  z.  'Ibid.. 
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edy  by  writ  of  entry  mr  cvi  in  tritd.  But  if  the  woman 
was  tenant  in  tail^  and  the  husband  aliened,  or  the  hus- 
band and  wife  lost  by  default,  the  heir  must  resort  to  a 
formedon  in  descendre^  and  could  not  bring  a  cui  in  vitd.  If 
the  issue  brought  a  cm  in  vitd  on  an  alienation  by  the 
father,  he  was  not  to  be  barred  by  the  warranty  of  his 
father,  as  appears  by  the  stat.  of  Q-loc.,  c.  ii,^  unless  he 
had  land  to  that  amount  in  fee-simple  to  descend  on  him 
from  his  father ;  for  if  it  was  frora  any  other  ancestor,  or 
in  fee-tail,  it  was  not  a  bar.  If  a  husband  leased  land 
held  in  ri^ht  of  his  wife  for  a  term  of  years,  and  after- 
wards made  a  confirmation  for  life,  or  in  fee,  and  died ;  it 
was  held  that  the  widow  could  not  have  a  cui  in  vitdy  but 
must  bring  an  assize  of  novel  disseisin,  and  the  heir  a 
writ  of  entry  5?/r  disseisin ;  for  the  writ  was  not  to  sup- 
pose such  alienation  to  be  made  by  confirmation  or  re- 
lease.' 

A  new  writ  of  entry  had  lately  made  its  appearance, 
adapted  to  cased  where  a  divorce  happened  between  the 
man  and  woman  after  the  alienation;  for  then  the  woman, 
instead  of  cui  in  vitdj  might  have  a  writ  called  cui  ante  di- 
vortium  to  recover  ^he  land  (a).  This  agreed  entirely  with 
the  former ;  only  instead  of  cui  in  nitdy  it  alleged  cui  ipsa 
ante  divartium  inter  eas  cdebratum^  etc.^  and  the  writ,  in  its 
nature  and  practice,  was  precisely  the  same  with  the  fore- 
going, to  which  it  was  a  sort  of  appendage*^ 

We  find  another  new  writ  of  entry  of  the  following 
tenor :  Prcecipe  A.  qubd  Justin  etc.y  redcuU  j5.  unum  messuO' 
ffium^  etc.  J  quod  idem  B.  ei  dimisit^  oausa  matbimonii  d^tsr 
EOS  PRALOCUTi,  qui  earn  duxisse  debuit  in  uxorem^  et  nondum 
duxit^  ut  dicitj  etc.  This  was,  from  the  words  of  it,  called 
a  writ  of  entry  causd  matrinumii  prmlociUi.  It  was  no  un- 
common practice,  and  seems  to  have  originated  from  gifts 
in  maritagiumy^  for  a  woman  to  give  lands  or  tenements,  or 
a  rent  to  a  man,  on  condition  that  he  should  marry  her 
within  a  given  period.  If  after  this  the  man  would  not 
marry  her  within  the  time,  or  if  he  disabled  himself  by 
marrying  another,  or  entering  into  religion,  or  by  being 
ordained  presbyter,  the  woman  or  her  heirs  might  recover 
the  land  oy  this  writ ;  and  might  follow  it  by  a  writ  in 

(a)  14  Hen.  VIL,  ioL  17. 
1  Vide  Tol.  ii^  c.  ix.  *  Ibid.,  134. 

'aN.&,lSlb.  «  Fidf  vol  L,  c.  iiL 
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the  per^ver  et  m,  or  the  post,  into  whatsoever  hands  it 
went.  This  condition  to  marry  was  to  be  by  deed  in- 
dented, or  the  writ  could  not  be  supported.^ 

In  the  time  of  Bracton  there  were  two  writs  of  intru- 
sion; one  was  pone  per  vadium^  eic.j  which  was  to  be 
brought  recently  after  the  intrusion;'  the  other  was  a 
writ  of  entry,  and  was  the  remedy  when  the  claimant  had 
chosen  to  lay  by  for  a  space  of  time.'  The  former  of  these 
seems  now  to  nave  gone  out  of  use,  and  the  latter  alone 
continued,  which  was  in  this  form :  Prcecipe  A.  qvMjustk^ 
ete.y  reddat  B.  vamm  messuaaiimi^  etc.j  quod  damcU  esse  jiis  et 
hcerediiatem  suam^  et  in  quod  idem  A.  non  habet  ingressum  nisi 
PBB  INTRUSIONBM,  quom  in  illud  fecit  post  mortem  G.  quoefuit 
uxor  G.  qucB  iUud  tenvit  in  dotem  de  dmo  prcedicti  G.  qiumdam 
viri  sui,  patris  prcsdicU  B.  cujus  hceres  ipse  est,  ut  diciiy  etc. 
Where  a  tenant  for  a  term  of  life  in  dower,  or  tenant  by 
the  courtesy,  died  seized  of  lands  or  tenements,  and  a 
stranger  entered,  the  person  in  reversion  might  have  this 
writ  against  the  abator,  or  whoever  entered  after  the  de-i 
cease.  If  an  intrusion  was  made  tempore  vacationis,  the 
successor  might  have  this  writ  against  an  abator  into  any 
lands  or  tenements  belonging  to  his  church ;  and  this  was 
by  the  stat.  Marl.,  c.  xxviii.° 

We  find  a  writ  called  a  writ  of  entry  ad  communem  legem^ 
which  was  in  this  form :  Pro^pe  A,  qubdiustij  ^^^  ^  cemr 
etc.  J  reddat  B.  vnum  messuagium^  ets.j  quod  clamat  •«••«»'««»• 
esse  jus  et  hasreditatem  suam^  et  in  quoaA.  rum  habet  ingressum 
nisi  per  C.  qucejidt  uxor  D,  quce  iuud  ei  dimisitj  et  quod  ilia  in 
dotem  tenuit  de  dono  prtedicti  D.  quondam  viri  sui^  patris  prce- 
dicti  B.  eujus  hceres  ipse  esty  ut  dicit,  etc.  Where  a  tenant  for 
term  of  life,  by  the  courtesy,  or  in  dower,  aliened  in  fee 
and  died,  the  reversioner  might  have  this  writ  to  recover 
the  land,  into  whatsoever  hands  it  passed ;  and  this  was 
by  Stat.  Westm.  2,  c.  iii.*  In  the  case  of  a  tenant  for  life 
losing  by  default  and  dying,  the  reversioner  might,  at  his 
option,  have  a  writ  of  entry  ad  terminum  qui  prasteriit^  or  a 
writ  of  entrjr  ad  communem  legem ;  but  a  tenant  bv  the 
courtesy,  or  in  dower,  could  not  properly  be  called  a 
termor;  so  that  the  former  writ  o{  ad  terminum  quiprcsteriit 
could  not  lie  against  them^  but  onlv  the  writ  ot  ad  ccmmU" 
nem  legem,  as  provided  by  the  above  statute.    Further, 

» O.  N.  B.,  165.  "  Vide  vol.  ii.,  c  vii  » Ibid. 

«  Fuie  ToL  iL,  c  TiiL;  O.N.B.,135b.  >  Ftdt  yoL  ii,  o.  x. 
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should  a  tenant  by  the  courtesy  alien,  or  lose  by  default 
and  die,  the  person  in  reversion  might  have  recovery  by 
assize  of  mortauncestor,  ael^  or  cosinage^  and  the  like  writs, 
notwithstanding  the  seisin  of  the  tenant  by  the  courtesy, 
as  appears  by  the  stat.  Gloc.,  c.  iii.,^  or  he  might  have  this 
writ  of  entry  ad  communem  legem.^ 

The  writ  of  entry  in  cdsu  proviso  was  given  by  the  stat. 
Gloc.,  c.  vii.*  The  form  was  as  follows :  Prcecipe  A.  qvM 
justiy  etc.,  reddat  B.  unum  messyjaaium,  etc,,  qvxd  damai  esse 
jus  et  tuBreditatem  siuxm,  in  quod  idem  A.  mm  habet  ingressum 
nisi  per  C.  quce  fait  uxor  jD.  qu(B  illud  rf  dimisit,  quce  illud 
tenuit  in  dotem  de  dono  prcedicti  D.  quondam  viri.  sui,  pcUris 
prcedicti  B.  cujus  hosres  ipse  est,  et  qvjod  post  dimissionem  per 
ipsam  Q.  prosfaio  A.  cofnira  formam  statuti  GlocestricB  de  com' 
muni  consilio  regni  Anglice,  inde  provisi  faotam  in  foedo  ad 
prcefatum  B.  reverti  dAeat  per  formam  gusdem  statuti,  ut  dicety 
etc.  Where  a  tenant  in  dower  aliened  in  fee,  or  for  term 
of  another's  life,  the  reversioner,  by  the  statute  of  Glouces- 
ter, might  bring  this  writ  against  the  person  in  possession. 
iX  was  always  to  be  brought  in  the  life  of  the  tenant  in 
dower.* 

The  writ  of  entry  in  consimUi  casd  was  of  kin  to  the 

Bntrrfficofi-   formcr,  aud  owed  its  ori^n  to  the  stat.  Westm. 

rimiuoasA.  2,  c.  xxix.,*  which  permitted  writs  to  be  made 
in  consimiU  cas&.  Accordingly,  as  the  former  was  a  remedy 
where  a  tenant  in  dower  aliened,  this  was  a  remedy  for 
the  reversioner,  where  a  tenant  for  term  of  life,  or  by  the 
courtesy,  aliened  in  fee.  This,  like  the  former,  must  be 
brought  during  the  life  of  the  tenant  by  the  courtesy,  or 
for  life.  The  form  was  this :  Proedpe  A.  qubd  justi,  etc.j 
reddat  B.  unum  messuaaium,  etc.,  quod  clamat  esse  jus  et  hcere- 
ditatem  suam,  et  in  quod  idem  A.  non  habet  ingressum  nisi  per 
C.  qui  iUud  tenuit  per  legem  Anglice  post  mortem  D.  quondam 
uxoris  suoe,  matris  prcedicti  B.  cujus  Jiasres  ipse  est,  et  quod 
post  dimissionem  per  ipsum  G.  prcefato  A.  inde  factam  in  foedo 
ad  prasfatum  B.  reverti  debeai  per  formam  staMi  in  consimUi 
cosfl  provisi,  etc} 

Thus  far  of  writs  of  entry ;  the  fashionable  remedies  in 
those  days  in  most  cases  of  ouster  of  freehold.  To  these 
may  be  subjoined,  as  nearly  allied  both  to  the  writ  of  entry 


^  ViAe  vol.  ii.,  c.  ix.  '  Tufe  toI.  ii.,  c.  iz.  ^  VHe  toI.  ii.,  a  x. 

»  O.  N.  B.,  186.  *  0.  N.  B.,  187.  •  O.  N.  B.,  137  b. 
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and  writ  of  riffht,  a  writ  in  use  for  recovery  of  a  freehold, 
called  qudd  ei  deforceat^  which  was  given  by  stat.  Westm.  2, 
c.  ii.,Uo  tenants  in  tail,  in  frank-marriage,  dower,  courtesy, 
or  for  term  of  life,  when  they  had  lost  by  de&nlt.  This 
writ  came  in  lieu,  and  may  be  considered  in  the  nature 
of  a  writ  of  right.  It  could  be  bought  only  by  the  very 
person  who  lost  the  land.' 

The  grand  remedies  for  persons  claiming  under  entails, 
were  the  writs  of formedon  in  descendre,  remainder,   writ,  of  *». 
and  reverter.     The  forms  of  these  writs  have       "•****• 
been  already  shown;'  and  nothing  remains  to  add,  but 
some  few  observations  on  their  distinct  natures,  as  laid 
down  by  the  lawyers  of  this  reign. 

In  all  cases  of  a  gift  of  lands,  tenements,  or  a  rent  in 
frank-marriage,  or  to  a  man  and  woman  and  the  heirs  of 
their  bodies  engendered,  or  to  a  man  and  the  heirs  of  his 
body ;  if,  after  the  death  of  such  man  or  woman,  leaving 
issue,  a  stranger  abated ;  or  if  an  alienation  was  made, 
with  fine  or  without ;  or  if  there  was  a  disseisin,  or  re- 
covery by  default,  after  default ;  then  after  the  death  of 
the  donee,  the  issue  might  have  his  writ  of  formedon  in 
descendre  to  recover  the  land. 

The  issue  could  recover  on  the  possession  of  his  ancestor 
by  no  writ  but  this.  But  of  his  own  possession  he  might, 
if  ousted,  have  an  assize  of  novel  disseisin,  or  writ  of 
entry,  as  the  case  might  be ;  so  that  this  was  now  consid- 
ered as  a  writ^  of  right  for  the  heir  in  tail.  It  was  now 
taken  for  settled  law,  as  has  been  before  observed,*  that  in 
this  writ  it  was  a  good  bar  to  plead  the  feoffment  of  the 
ancestor  with  warranty,  with  an  averment  that  the  issue 
had  assets  by  descent  in  fee-simple.  If  a  tenant  in  tail  in 
possession  entered  into  religion,  his  issue  might  have  this 
writ,  alleging,  quM  pater  smia  habitum  religionis  assumpsit, 
etc.  But  if  the  father  made  a  feoffment  before  he  took 
the  habit  of  religion,  the  issue  could  not  have  this  writ 
till  his  father  was  dead.  In  this  writ,  the  taking  of  the 
profits  was  to  be  laid  only  in  the  person  of  the  firat  donee, 
and  the  demandant  was  to  make  himself  heir  in  tail  to 
the  person  last  seized.  In  this  writ,  and  that  in  reverter, 
the  aemandant  need  not  show  a  deed ;  but  in  that  in  re^ 
mainder,  he  must  show  a  deed.^ 

*  Vide  voL  u.,c  x.     •  Vide  vol.  iL,  c.  z.  *  Vide  voL  ii.,  c,  vii. 

•O.N.B.,140b.        *  Ff*J  vol.  iL,  c.  3^  •O.N.B.,143. 
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The  writ  oifofrmedon  in  remainder  lay  for  the  remainder- 
man,  whether  the  remainder  waa  in  fee,  in  tail,  or  only 
for  life,  against  any  one  who  entered  after  the  death  of 
the  person  seized  of  the  preceding  estate,  if  he  was  seized 
only  for  life,  or  if  he  was  seized  in  fee-tail,  and  died  with- 
out issue.  If  the  tenant  in  tail  in  remainder  was  once 
seized  and  died,  his  issue  could  have  no  writ  but  a  forme- 
don  in  deaeendre  ;  but  if  he  had  never  been  seized,  he  could 
have  no  writ  but  a  formedon  in  remainder.  This  writ,  as 
was  before  said,  could  not  be  maintained  without  a  spec- 
ialty to  prove  the  limitation  in  remainder.  If  there  was  a 
tenant  for  life,  with  remainder  over,  and  the  tenant  for 
life  was  impleaded,  and  vouched  the  lessor,  and  recovered 
in  value ;  the  remainder-man,  after  the  death  of  the  tenant 
for  life,  might  demand  such  land  recovered  in  value  in  a 
formedon  in  remainder^  the  same  as  he  might  the  original 
lands ;  because  the  tenant  for  life  recovered  by  virtue  of 
the  same  entail  on  which  the  remainder  was  limited.  But 
it  was  otherwise  of  a  reversion  that  was  granted  over, 
because  the  recovery  was  founded  on  another  deed  than 
that  by  which  the  reveraion  was  granted ;  and  therefore 
such  recovery  in  value  would  go  to  the  lessor:  yet  if  the 
tenant  for  life  had  vouched  the  grantee  of  the  reversion, 
and  he  had  vouched  over  the  lessor,  the  recompense  would 
go  to  the  grantee,  and  not  to  the  lessor.  If  a  tenant  in 
tail  with  remainder  over  aliened  with  warranty,  and  died 
without  issue,  so  as  that  the  remainder-man  was  his  heir, 
this  warranty  would  be  a  bar  without  assets ;  because  it 
was  out  of  the  provision  of  the  statute,  and  at  common 
law  every  warranty  was  a  bar.  The  remainder-man,  in 
like  manner,  might  be  barred  by  the  deed  of  an  ancestor 
who  was  no  party  to  the  entail. 

Notwithstanding  the  demandant  could  not  require  an 
answer  of  the  tenant,  unless  he  had  a  deed,  yet  the  tenant 
could  take  no  issue  on  the  remainder,  but  he  was  to  an- 
swer to  the  gift.  Where  this  writ  was  brought  after  the 
death  of  tenant  for  life,  for  a  fee-simple,  or  fee-tail,  the^ 
demandant  was  to  allege  esplees  in  the  person  of  the^ 
donor,  as  in  case  of  a  fee-simple,  and  in  the  person  of  the 
tenant  for  life,  as  in  a  freehold.  But  if  he  claimed  as 
tenant  for  life,  he  was  to  lay  esplees  only  in  the  person 
who  made  the  deed.^ 

» O.  N.  B.,  147  b. 
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The  writ  of  formedon  in  reverter  lay  for  the  reversioner, 
or  his  heir,  after  the  death  of  a  tenant  in  tail,  and  never 
after  the  death  of  a  tenant  for  life,  or  any  other  term. 
In  this  writ,  the  esplees  were  to  be  laid  both  in  the  person 
of  the  donor  and  donee.^ 

The  writ  of  dower  unde  nihil  habet^  the  writ  of  right  of 
dower,  and  admeasurement  of  dower,  seem  to  be  in  their 
form,  process,  and  learning,  the  same  as  has  been  already 
shown.'  The  writ  of  right  of  dower  was  to  be  directea 
to  the  heir,  or,  if  he  was  in  ward,  to  his  guardian ;  but 
if  the  heir  had  no  court,  then  to  the  chief  lord ;  and  it 
was  removable  the  same  as  a  writ  of  right  patent,  as  will 
be  more  fully  shown  hereafter.  The  writ  of  right  of  ad- 
vowson  and  the  assize  of  darrein  presentment  were  much  in 
the  same  condition  as  in  Bracton's  time.'  But  the  old 
writ  of  quare  non  permittit  was  now  called  quare  impedit; 
and  the  guoare  impedit^  as  it  was  used  in  Bracton's  time, 
together  with  the  appellation  of  qvxire  non  permitdt^  as 
a  distinct  writ,  had  long  become  obsolete.^  The  other 
auxiliary  writs  in  these  clerical  remedies,  as  used  in  the 
time  of  Bracton,  were  still  in  force.*  A  writ  had  been 
framed  since  his  time,  called  qware  incumbravit;  and  lay 
against  the  bishop  for  filling  the  church,  while  a  suit  was 
depending  for  the  presentation.  This  writ  was  formed 
upon  the  model  of  the  prohibitory  writ  mentioned  by 
Bracton  under  the  name  of  ne  incurnirard.  The  process 
in  this  new  writ  was  summons,  attachment,  and  distress.* 
Another  auxiliary  writ  had  been  contrived,  and  called, 
de  vi  laicd  removendd:  this  was  recurred  to,  when  a  suit 
was  depending  between  two  persons  for  a  church,  and  one 
of  them  came  with  force,  as  was  sometimes  done,  and 
took  possession.  This  writ  directed  the  sheriff  to  remove 
such  torce,  and,  if  he  was  resisted,  to  take  the  posse  comi- 
kU&Sj  and  attach  the  offenders,  so  as  to  have  their  bodies 
coram  nobis  to  answer  for  their  offence.  This  writ  was 
never  granted  without  a  certificate  from  the  bishop,  testi- 
fying such  resistance.^ 

The  writ  of  juris  vMlMj  which  had  been  gradually 
opened  by  several  statutes,  was  still  further  enlarged  by 

» O.  N.  B.,  149  b.  »  Tiae  voL  ii,  c.  yL 

»  Ftde  voL  ii.,  c  vi.  'O.  N.  B.,  33. 
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the  construction  of  those  statutes  (a).  The  statute  14th 
of  this  king,  st.  1,  ch.  xvii.,*  which  allowed  this  writ, 
amongst  other  persons,  to  guardians  or  wardens  of  chapels^ 
was  held  to  extend  to  wardens  of  fiospitals;  such  a  varia- 
tion being  justified  (it  was  said)  by  tne  statute  of  West- 
minster,^ as  bein^  in  consimili  cam.  Those  who  had  a 
convent,  or  foundation  with  a  common  seal,  could  not 
maintain  this  writ,  but  such  persons  were  obliged  to 
resort  to  the  writ  of  entry  sine  assensu  capituli^  etc?  The 
process  in  this  writ  was  summons,  and  resummons,  as  in 
a  writ  of  mortauncestor. 
We  now  come  to  consider  the  nature  of  writs  of  ri^ht, 
Write  of  riaht  ^  cxplaincd  iu  the  writings  of  this  period. 
''A  writ  of  right  was  said  to  be  either  patent  or 
cbse.  A  writ  of  right  close  was  directed  to  the  sheriff;  a 
writ  of  right  patent  was  directed  to  the  lord  of  whom  the 
land  in  question  was  holden;  commanding  him  to  do 
right  and  justice  between  the  parties.  This  writ  might 
be  removed  out  of  the  lord's  court  into  the  county  by  toft, 
and  out  of  the  county  to  the  common  bench  by  pane^  if 
the  demandant  so  pleased ;  for  which  reason  the  writ  con- 
tained the  clause  of  et  nisifeceris,  vicecomeSy  etCjfcunaty  etc.: 
for  the  writ  being  all  along  in  the  custody  of  the  demand- 
ant, he  might  remove  the  plea  without  stating  the  cause 
in  the  po7ie;  though,  if  the  pone  was  at  the  suit  of  the 
tenant,  it  must  contain  the  cause  of  removal.  The  plea 
might  also  be  removed  jter  saltum  out  of  the  lord's  court 

(a)  In  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  there  was  this  case.  The  abbot  of  Tewkes- 
baiy,  parson  of  the  chorch  of  Granbome,  brought  a  writ  of  jure  de  tUrdm 
against  one  A.,  and  prayed  that  it  might  be  inqoired  by  the  iory  whether  a 
yeTge  of  land  was  (held  in)  frankalmoigne  of  the  church  of  Cranbome,  or 
the  fee  (i.  e.,  property)  of  it  And  A.  came  and  said  that  the  abbot  ouffht  to 
demand  nothing,  for  it  was  lay  fee.  And  the  iury  found  that  the  land  was 
appendant  to  the  chapel  of  Wobum :  that  he  held  the  church  to  his  own 
use ;  and  that  in  the  reisn  of  King  John,  one  Abbot  Allen,  predecessor  of 
the  present  abbot,  gave  the  tenement  to  one  William,  his  servant,  for  his 
services,  rendering  to  him  and  his  successors  six  shillings  a  year ;  and  that 
William  enfeoffed  the  ancestor  of  the  present  tenant  to  hold  to  him  and  his 
heirs  of  the  chief  lord,  which  facts  the  jury  submitted  to  the  court  for  their 
judgment :  in  effect,  a  special  verdict.  It  was  argued  for  the  abbot  that  Uie 
tenement  was  held  in  mnkalmoigne,  and  that  me  alienation,  without  the 
assent  of  the  ordinary,  could  not  change  the  tenure,  to  which  it  was  an- 
swered that  the  ordinary  had  assented.  It  does  not  appear  what  the  judg- 
ment was,  but  it  is  apparent  that  the  juris  utrftm  would  be  for  lands  held  in 
frankalmoigne,  and  that  alienation  might  take  place  with  the  assent  of  the 
ordinary  ( Year-Book,  7  Edw,  11^  fol.  234). 

»  Fide  voL ii, a xiv.     •  Vii.,ch.24;  ride  vol.iL,c.x,      »0.N.B.,a9h. 
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to  the  commoQ  pleas^  by  reeordari  with  cause,  at  the  sait 
of  the  tenant.^  How  &r  this  corresponds  with  the  ac- 
count before  ffiven  of  writs  of  right  in  the  lord's  court  in 
the  time  of  Glanville  and  Bracton,  may  be  seen  on  com- 
paring them.*  The  wording  of  the  writ  now  in  use  agreed 
exactly  with  that  in  GlanviTle. 

We  find  a  writ  of  right,  entitled,  Quia  dominus  remisit 
curiam  suam  domno  regi^  which  has  not  been  before  men- 
tioned by  that  name,  though  it  was  the  kind  of  writ  which 
might  have  been  resorted  to  in  Qlanville's  time,  when  a 
court  was  proved  de  recto  defecisse.^  This  writ  of  right, 
quia  dominus  remisit  curiam^  lay  where  lands  or  tenements, 
holden  of  some  inferior  lord,  were  demanded  in  a  writ  of 
right,  and  the  lord  held  no  court :  in  such  case  he,  at  the 
request  of  either  of  the  parties  to  the  writ,  would  trans- 
mit the  writ  to  the  king's  court,  remitting  his  court,  for  that 
time,  to  the  king's  court,*  with  a  saving  of  his  seigniory  on 
any  future  occasion;  upon  which  there  issued  this  writ. 
Quia  dominus,  etc.,  returnable  before  the  justices  of  the 
common  pleas:  this  writ  was  always  close.  This  writ 
agreed  with  the  common  form  of  a  writ  of  ri^ht,  only 
there  was  added  after  teste  meipso,  etc.,  a  clause  signifying 
the  reason  of  issuing  the  writ  quia  capitatis  dominus  foedi 
Ulius  inde  remisit  nobis  curiam  suam,  etc.  The  process  in 
this  was  summons,  grand  cape  and  petit  cape,  the  same  as 
in  other  writs  of  right.* 

There  was  a  writ  of  right  in  London,  directed  to  the 
mayor  and  sheriff  of  the  city,  which  was  patent,  and  not 
dose;  for  though  the  cause  of  the  distinction  was,  that 
the  latter  writs  were  directed  to  the  sheriff,  and  the 
former  not,  yet  this,  being  directed  to  the  mayor  as  well 
as  the  sheriff,  was  patent.  This  writ  also  did  not  contain 
the  clause  nisi  feceritis,  vicecomes  faciat,  etc.,  and  therefore 
it  could  not  be  removed  like  the  others.  It  was,  however, 
removable  in  some  particular  cases.  Thus,  where  a  for- 
eigner happened  to  be  vouched,  the  mayor  and  sheriffs 
were  to  adioum  to  a  certain  day  before  the  justices  of  the 
bench,  and  send  the  record,  which,  when  the  warranty 

*  O.  N.  B.,  2.     ■  Vide  vol.  L,  c  iv.;  vol.  ii.,  c.  vii.     •  Vide  vol.  ii.,  c.  vi. 

^  Where  a  lord  adjourned  a  difficult  matter  into  the  superior  court,  it  was 
termed  by  GlanviUe,  curiam  warn  panere  tn  eiuriam  domtm  rt^.  Vide  vol.  i., 
c  iv. 
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was  determined,  was  to  be  returned  by  a  judicial  writ, 
commanding  the  mayor  and  sheriliB  to  proceed,  the  jus- 
tices having  no  further  authority.^  This  course  corre- 
sponded with  that  which  was  directed  in  the  like  case  of 
foreign  voucher  in  Bracton's  time.' 

The  writ  of  right  de  rationabtU  parte  is  only  hinted  at 
by  Bracton,*  and  not  mentioned  by  Glanville.  This  writ 
lay  between  privies  in  blood,  as  between  brothers  and 
sisters,  between  nephews  and  nieces,  and  never  between 
strangers.  It  lay  even  though  the  ancestor  had  made  a 
lease  for  the  life  of  the  lessee,  and  so  died  not  seized  of 
the  freehold,  leaving  co-heirs ;  in  which  case,  should  any 
of  the  co-heirs  intrude  after  the  death  of  the  lessee,  the 
others  might  have  this  writ.  This  writ  did  not  lie  be- 
tween relations  past  the  third  degree;  it  lay  between 
brothers  and  sisters,  where  one  claimed  by  cliarter,  and 
the  others  by  descent ;  for  it  was  principally  contrived  for 
trying  the  privity  of  blood.  It  was  a  writ  of  right 
patent,  directed  to  the  lord  of  whom  the  land  was  holden, 
with  process  of  summons,  and  grand  and  petit  cape;  but 
it  did  not  admit  the  duel,  or  grand  assize.  The  words  of 
this  writ  were :  Plenum  rectum  teneas^  etc.^  de  una  messuagioj 
etc.y  quod  clamat  esse  rationabilem  partem  suam^  quoe  tarn 
continffit  de  libera  tenem^nto^  quod  fait  N.  pairis  suij  etc.^  qiuxi 
ei  deforceat,  etcJ^ 

The  writ  of  right  secundum  cansuetudinem  maneriij  was  a 
writ  close.  This  was  confined  to  the  court  of  ancient  de- 
mesne. We  are  told  that  every  writ  sued  upon  the  cus- 
tom of  a  manor  was  called  a  writ  of  right  close,^  which 
seems  an  exception  to  the  above  distinction  between  writs 
patent  and  close.  In  the  form  of  it,  it  aereed  exactly 
with  the  writ  of  right  patent,  having  the  additional 
words  above  mentioned,  Praanpimus^  ete.^  qubd  sine  diUitione^ 
et  secundum  consuetudinem  m/merii  nostril  etc.y  plenum  rectum  y 
etc.y  but  this  writ  could  not  be  removed  by  the  demandant 
into  the  county,  and  common  pleas,  like  the  other.  Yet, 
if  he  complained  that  right  was  not  done,  he  might  have 
a  writ  out  of  the  chancery  to  the  sheriff,  commanding 
him  to  go  in  person  with  four  knights  of  the  county,  to 
see  that  right  be  done.*  The  writ  of  right  of  praecipe  in 
capitCy  which  was  for  the  king's  own  tenants,  was  a  writ 

1  O.  N.  B.,  4.  »  Ibid.  «  Vtde  toL  ii. 
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close,  and  aneed  in  its  practice  with  the  proceedings  so 
fully  relatea  before.' 

Besides  the  above,  there  were  several  others  which  were 
considered  as  writs  of  right,  merely  because  other  rwd 
they  were  taken  by  reason  of  a  seigniorv.  In  ^*'- 
some  of  these  the  grand  assize  and  duel  lay ;  in  some  they 
did  not,  but  the  issue  was  to  be  tried  by  a  common  jury ; 
according  as  the  demandant  counted  of  his  own  seisin,  or 
that  of  an  ancestor. 

These  we  shall  now  enumerate,  as  thev  occur  among 
several  other  writs  for  the  recovery  of  land  and  other 
heritable  rifi^hts,  without  attempting  to  arrange  them  in 
any  particular  order. 

The  writ  de  rationabilUms  dwisis,  mentioned  by  Glan- 
ville,^  for  settling  boundaries  was  still  in  use :  the  process 
in  it  was  summons,  grand  and  petite  cape.^  There  was 
another  writ  that  was  applicable  to  the  same  occasion, 
and  existed  in  Bracton's  time,^  called  de  perambidatione 
fatnenddy  in  which  there  was  no  process ;  but  the  sheriff 
was  to  go  to  the  place  where  the  encroachment  had  been 
made ;  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  the  parties  and  chief 
men  dwelling  in  the  neighborhood,  he  was  to  make  per- 
ambulation, and  mark  the  boundaries  of  seigniories,  as 
they  had  been  in  former  times.  This  was  an  amicable 
proceeding,  and  the  writ  was  always  obtained  by  agree- 
ment of  the  parties ;  which  agreement  was  to  be  entered 
into  in  the  chancery,  and  there  enrolled,  before  the  writ 
would  be  granted.^ 

There  was  a  writ  contrived  for  persons  living  in  towns 
where  by  custom  lands  were  devisable :  this  was  the  writ 
ex  gravi  quereldy  of  which  there  is  no  mention  before  this 
reign.  If  such  lands  were  devised,  and  the  heir  or  any 
other  entered  thereon,  the  devisee  or  his  heir  might  have 
this  writ  against  the  intruder,  who  was  summoned  before 
the  mayor,  or  other  principal  officer  of  the  town,  to  show 
cause,  at  a  certain  day,  wherefore  execution  should  not  be 
done  pursuant  to  the  will ;  and  if  no  cause  was  shown, 
the  devisee  was  put  into  possession.*  The  writ  of  nuper 
obiit  is  only  glanced  at  by  Bracton,^  without  any  discourse 
put  upon  it.    This  was  nearly  allied  to  the  writ  de  ratio- 

*  O.  N.  B.,  12  b.;  vide  voL  ii,  c.  viL    *  Vide  vol.  ii.   ^  Vide  vol.  iL,  c  vii, 
«  Firfg  vol.  L,  civ.  »0.  N.  B.,83. 
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noMli  parte;  it  lay  between  privies  in  blood,  as  that  did, 
and  the  wording  of  both  is  the  same:  the  difference  be- 
tween them  consisted  in  this ;  that  the  writ  de  rationabili 
parte  was  a  writ  of  riffht,  and  lay  though  the  ancestor  did 
not  die  seized ;  the  present  was  a  possessory  remedy,  and 
could  not  be  supported  unless  the  ancestor  had  died  seized 
of  the  land  in  question.  A  nuper  obiit  was  to  be  brought 
by  all  those  that  were  deforced,  and  not  by  one  only; 
though  some  might  not  choose  to  sue,  yet  all  were  to  be 
named ;  and  he  who  sued  might  have  a  summoneas  ad  se- 
quendum  simvl.  If  they  did  not  comply  after  this,  the 
person  suing  might  have  judgment  and  execution  for  his 
own  portion  singly.  The  process  in  this  writ  was  sum- 
mons, grand  and  petite  cape.  As  the  writs  of  rmrtauneestar^ 
ad  and  cosinage^  were  always  to  be  brought  against 
strangers,  thev  differed  in  that  respect  from  these  two 
fammf  writs  (if  they  may  be  so  called) ;  for  a  nuper  obiit 
and  de  rationabili  parte  al wavs  lay  between  privies  in  blood. 

The  writs  of  cessavit  per  oiennivm^  and  of  cessavit  per  bien- 
nium  de  foedi  frmAy  ^iven  by  statute  in  the  reign  of  Ed* 
ward  I.,^  were  still  in  use.  The  former  of  these  was  the 
more  general  and  more  common.  There  now  appeared 
another  writ  of  this  kind,  called  cessavit  de  cantarid  per 
biennium.  This  was,  when  lands  were  given  to  a  church, 
for  some  religious  service ;  as  to  pray  for  the  donor's  soul, 
to  give  alms,  to  perform  divine  service,  or  the  like.  If 
this  was  intermitted  for  two  years,  and  there  was  no  dis- 
tress on  the  ground,  the  donor's  heir  might  have  this  writ 
against  the  terre  tenant  This,  like  the  two  former  writs, 
made  general  mention  of  the  statute ;  qiuB  ad  prcefatum  B. 
reverti  debet  per  formam  staiuti  de  communi  concilio  regni  pr(h 
visi;  and  like  the  writs  of  entry  before  mentioned,  they 
might  be  in  the  per^  per  et  em,  and  post.*  Similar  to  the 
last  of  these  writs,  but  grounded  ui)on  another  statute,' 
was  that  contra  forma  ecSationis  ;  which  was,  where  an  al- 
ienation was  made  by  an  abbot,  or  other  religious  person, 
of  lands  left  in  pure  alms,  for  divine  purposes :  this  writ 
lay  against  the  sovereign  of  the  religious  society,  and  not 
against  the  tenant  of  tne  land. 

The  remedies  for  the  recovery  of  common  deserve  a 
particular  attention.     The  principal  of  these  was  the 

>  Fide  ToL  iL,  c.  iz.  SO.N.B^140.  •  Fide  toL  U^  c.  ix. 
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QubdpermiUat  (a).  The  form  of  this  writ  was :  R'cecipe,  etc.y 
gubd  justi^  etc.y  permiUat  B.  habere  communiam  pasturce  in  N. 
de  qud  C.  pater  prcsdicd  B.  cujua  tueres  ipse  estjfuit  seisitus  ut 
de  foedo  tarumam  pertinente  ad  liberum  tenementum  suum  in 
€&aem  mild  die.  quo  obiit^  nt  dicit^  etc.  This  was  the  remedy 
where  a  man  was  disseized  of  common  of  pasture,  and 
the  disseizor  aliened  and  died,  or  died  and  his  heir  en- 
tered ;  and  it  lay  either  for  the  disseizee  or  his  heir.  If 
neither  of  those  events  had  happened,  the  remedy  was  by 
assize  of  common. 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  there  was  in  the  time  of 
Glanville  and  Bracton  ^  (6)  a  writ,  qubd  permittat  habere  ra- 
tionabile  estoverium^  either  'in  bosco  or  in  turbarid;  but  in  the 
place  of  that  writ  the  resort  after  stat.  Westm.  2,  chap. 
zzv.,  was  to  the  assize  of  novel  disseisin.'  That  act  or- 
dains that  if  any  one  was  disseized  of  his  turbary,  piscary, 
or  the  like,  appertaining  to  a  freehold,  he  should  have  an 
assize  of  novel  disseisin.  The  writ  of  qubd  permittat  had 
been  extended  by  stat.  Westm.  2,  ch.  xxiv.,*  which  en- 
acted, that  where  a  person  was  disseized  of  common  of 
pasture,  he  should,  during  the  life  of  the  disseizor,  have 
an  assize,  and  his  successor  should  have  a  qvbd  permittat^ 
either  against  the  disseizor  or  his  heir.  Where  several 
persons  had  common  by  special  deed  or  covenant,  and  the 
lord  built  a  mill,  or  otherwise  injured  the  common,  the 
commoners  could  not  have  an  assize,  but  could  only  pro- 
ceed on  their  covenant,  or  specialty,  as  appears  by  stat. 
Westm.  2,  oh.  xlvi.* 

The  writ  of  qubd  permittat  might  be  in  the  dd^  and  sdety 
or  in  the  debet  without  the  solet^  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  demandant's  daim.  Thus,  if  the  disseizor  died  and 
his  heir  entered,  the  writ  should  mention  the  disseisin ;  if, 

(a)  An  approvement  of  common  could  be  pleaded,  showing  sufficient 
common  iefu 

(b)  The  writ  of  qudd  wrmUtai  was  also  a  remedy  for  any  permanent  nui- 
sance to  real  property.  These  real  actions,  it  will  be  obserred,  as  they  were 
called,  as  they  lay  only  by  parties  possessed  of  freehold  estates,  were  the 
originals  of  the  modem  actions  in  the  case ;  as,  for  instance,  for  nuisance 
Thus,  in  a  qfudd  parmitiat  for  nuisance,  the  plaintiff  showed  the  manner  of 
the  nuisance ;  to  wit,  that  the  smoke  entered  into  the  house,  so  that  no  man 
could  live  there  (Tear^Bookf  4  Edw,  III.,  fol.  36,  Dalby's  case).  So  a  case 
in  which  the  plaintiff  complained  of  a  nuisance  occasioned  by  a  Hme-kiln 
itorcdU  par  order  ehaux ;  Danbey  v,  Berch,  4  Edw,  III.,  fol.  36 ;  Liber.  An, 

4,  foL  6 ;  5  Edw.  III.,  fol.  43). 

»  Vufe  vol.  ii,  c  vL  «  Fide  voL  ii.,  c.  X.  'Ibid.  *  Ibid. 
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after  the  death  of  the  disseizor  and  his  heir,  a  stranger 
entered  the  writ,  the  writ  would  make  mention  of  the 
debet  et  solety  to  try  the  right.  If  the  demand  was  in  right 
of  the  demandant's  ancestor,  who  was  seized  in  fee  the  day 
he  died,  the  writ  was  not  to  make  mention  of  the  dis* 
seisin  of  the  ancestor,  but  was  in  the  nature  of  a  mort- 
auncestor;  if  the  ancestor  was  disseized,  then  the  writ 
was  to  mention  his  disseisin.  When  the  writ  was  in  the 
debety  without  the  solety  the  demandant  was  invariably  to 
count  of  the  seisin  of  his  ancestor,  and  in  this  the  battel 
and  great  assize  would  lie.  This  writ,  like  that  of  tres- 
pass, nad  the  process  of  attachment  and  distress,  and  not 
ffrand  and  petit  cape. 

If  a  person  having  a  freehold  was  ousted  of  his  common 
of  pasture  by  his  lord,  or  if  the  lord  approved  contrary  to 
the  Stat.  Mert.,  ch.  iv.,  and  stat.  West.  2,ch.  zlvi.,80  that 
the  tenant  had  not  sufficient  pasture,  he  might  have  an 
assize  of  novel  disseisin ;  and  if  the  pasture  was  surcharged 
by  a  freeholder,  his  remedy  was  by  writ  of  admeasure- 
ment of  pasture.  But  if  the  tenant  surcharged  the  pasture, 
the  lord's  remedy  was  not  bv  admeasurement,  but  bv  assize 
of  freehold.  He  had  no  other  remedy,  and  some  doubted 
even  of  this  remedy.  A  writ  of  qudd  permittaty  in  the 
nature  of  a  mortauncestor,  could  never  be  pleaded  in  the 
county ;  that  ad  certum  numerum  averiarum  might  be  pleaded 
either  in  the  bench,  in  the  county,  or  in  the  iter.^ 

Where  a  person  had  common  of  pasture  time  out  of 
mind  in  the  several  land  of  another,  the  person  who  had 
the  several  land  might  bring  a  writ  of  ^  jure*  (a  writ 
mentioned  by  Bracton  as  applicable  to  this  purpose),  and 
force  the  commoner  to  show  by  what  title  he  claimed  his 
common.  It  was  in  this  form :  Si  A.  fecerit  ie  securum,  ete.y 
tunc  summone^  etc.j  B.  quM  sit,  etc.,  ostensums  quo  jure  exigit 
communiam  pasturce  in  terrd  ipsms  A.y  etc.,  sicut  idem  B, 
nvUam  habet  commtmiam  in  terrd  ipsius  A.  nee  idem  B.  servitia 
ei  fecUy  quare  communiam  in  terrd  A.  habere  debet  vt  dicitj  etc. 
A  lord  who  meant  to  question  his  tenant's  claim  of  com- 
mon could  not  oust  him  at  once,  because  he  would  then  be 
liable  ^o  an  assize  of  novel  disseisin ;  his  remedy,  there- 
fore, was  by  this  writ,  which  was  given  in  order  to  try  the 
right.     The  process  was  summons,  attachment,  and  dis- 

^O.N.B.,68.  *  Fide  ToL  iL,  c  TiL 
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trees ;  and  if  the  party  had  pleaded  and  then  made  default, 
there  issued  the  grand  distress,  and  not  a  petit  cape}  This 
writ  was  to  be  determined  by  the  battel,  or  great  assize,  or 
other  writs  of  right.* 

The  writ  of  cuSneasurement  of  pasture  might  be  brought 
by  a  commoner  who  had  common  appendant  to  his  free- 
hold, and  complained  that  another  commoner  had  sur- 
charged the  common ;  the  consequence  of  this  writ  was, 
that  as  all  the  commoners  were  admeasured,  the  process 
was  that  which  had  been  ordained  by  stat.  Westm.  2,  ch. 
vii.,^  summons,  attachment,  and  distress  peremptory,  with 
proclamation  made  in  two  counties ;  and  if  the  party  did 
not  appear  to  the  proclamation,  the  admeasurement  was 
made  by  default.^ 

When  admeasurement  had  been  made  under  a  writ  di- 
rected to  the  sheriff,  as  just  mentioned,  and  the  person  who 
surcharged  was  again  guilty  of  surcharge,  then  the  party 
grieved  n^ht  have  a  writ,  called  de  secundd  superoneratione 
pasturce.  This  writ  was  sometimes  original,  and  sometimes 
judicial.  The  practice  on  this  writ  seemed  to  rest  wholly 
on  the  Stat.  Westm.  2,  ch.  viii.^ 

After  the  regulations  that  had  been  made  in  the  time  of 
Edward  L,  about  waste,  the  remedies  in  such  cases  stood 
thus :  there  was  a  writ  of  waste,  grounded  on  Westm.  2, 
c.  xiv.*  This  writ  was  for  the  reversioner,  against  tenants 
for  life,  in  dower,  by  the  courtesy,  guardians  in  chivalry, 
or  tenants  for  years ;  ^  it  had  the  process  of  summons,  at- 
tachment, and  distress,  and  on  default,  the  proceeding  di- 
rected by  that  act.®  Next  to  this  was  the  writ  of  estrepe- 
ment^  given  by  the  statute  of  Gloucester,  ch.  xiii.,*  which 
was  a  sort  of  prohibition  to  stop  waste,  while  a  proecipe 
qubd  reddaty  etc.j  was  depending  for  the  lands.  This  writ, 
in  term-time,  was  judicial,  issuing  out  of  the  roll  of  the 
principal  cause ;  if  it  was  not  term-time,  it  issued  out  of 
chancery.  The  process  was  attachment  and  distress ;  and, 
for  default  of  distress,  process  of  outlawry.^^ 

The  writ  in  use  for  recovery  of  services,  where  the  person 
or  his  ancestor  had  not  been  seized  within  the  limitation 

^  Vide  Flat  Westm.  iL,  ch.  xlvi  *  Vide  vol.  ii^  c  x. 

»0.  N.  B..70b.  ^Ibid. 

»  Vide  vol.  ii.,  c.  x.  »0.  N.  B.,  41. 

*0.  N.  B..  71  b.  •  Vide  vol.  ii.,  c  ix. 

»  Ficfe  vol.  iL,  c  X.;  0.  N.  B.,  72  b.  »0.  N.  B.,  43. 
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of  an  assize,  was  that  de  consiLetudinibus  et  servitiiSy  being  a 
writ  of  right,  in  which  might  be  had  the  duel  and  the  great 
assize.^  Where  a  person  was  distrained  for  more  services 
than  he  was  bound  to  by  his  original  infeoffment,  he  might 
have  the  writ  (xmtraforrnam  feoffamenti^  given  by  the  stat. 
of  Marlb.,  ch.  ix.*  The  other  writ  in  cases  of  services  waa 
the  writ  of  mesne^  with  the  proceedings  so  full^  stated  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  L'  Next  follow  the  quid  juris  clamat^ 
the  per  quce  servitia,  and  qu^m  reddUum  reddit;  each  of  these 
writs  was  to  obtain  an  attornment  of  the  tenant,*  after  a 
grant  of  the  reversion  by  fine.  These  were  judicial,  and 
issued  out  of  the  record  of  the  fine.  The  process  was  sum- 
mons and  distringas.  The  writ  of  right  sur  disclaimer  was 
known  in  Bracton's  time,  but  not  by  that  or  any  particu- 
lar name  to  distinguish  it  from  others.^  This  writ  lay, 
when  the  lord  had  avowed,  and  the  tenant  disclaimed  to 
hold  of  him ;  upon  which,  there  being  an  end  of  the  suit 
in  replevin,  the  .lord  was  driven  to  this  writ,  and,  if  he 
made  out  his  title,  recovered  the  land.  This  was  where 
the  suit  had  been  in  the  common  pleas ;  for  if  it  was  in 
the  county  or  court-baron,  where  the  proceeding  was  not 
of  record,  the  lord  would  be  in  mercy,  as  in  Bracton's 
time.*  There  were  other  actions  besides  replevin  for  re- 
covery of  services,  where  the  tenant  might  disclaim,  one 
of  which  was  a  cessavit;  in  all  such  actions  the  lord  must 
resort  to  this  special  writ  of  right. 

The  old  writs  of  ward  were  still  the  usual  remedies  in 
such  cases,  namely :  the  writ  de  communi  custodid,  ravish- 
ment of  ward,  and  ejectment  of  xoard.  All  these  have  been 
sufficiently  discoursed  of  already.^  But  there  now  ap- 
peared a  new  writ,  called  entrusion  de  garde,  which  lay 
where  the  infant  within  age  entered  into  the  lands,  and 
held  the  lord  out.®  The  writs  for  the  value  of  a  mxirria^e, 
and  for  forfeiture  of  marriage,  made  up  the  remainder  of  the 
remedies  contrived  for  guardians.  The  writ  of  escheat  was 
still  the  remedy  for  lords  claiming  under  that  title.^ 

Other  writs  in  use,  but  less  frequently  resorted  to  than 
the  former,  were  these :  First,  the  writ  of  monstraverunt, 
which  was  for  tenants  in  ancient  demesne,  when  they 
were  distrained  for  other  services  and  customs  than  they 

*  O.  N.  B.,  86.  *0.  N.  B.,  IftS,  172.  »  Vide  vol.  ii.,  c  x. 
»  Fide  vol.  u.,  c  viiL             »  Ficfe  vol.  ii.                       •O.  N.  B.,  100. 

•  Vid6  vol.  u.,  c.  X.  •  0.  N.  B.,  162.  •  Vide  vol.  ii.,  c.  vL 
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performed  in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror.*  The 
writ  of  ne  injusti  vexes^  which  was  for  common  tenants 
when  they  were  distrained  by  their  lords  to  do  more 
services  and  customs  than  they  were  wont  to  do.  We  find 
this  writ  in  the  time  of  Glanville : '  it  was  considered  as 
a  writ  of  right  patent  and  ancestral,  and  might  be  deter- 
mined by  the  battel  or  grand  assize :  the  process  in  this 
and  the  monstraverunt  was  one  prohibition,  one  attachment, 
and  then  a  distress.*  We  find  also  the  writ  of  secta  ad 
molendinumy^  the  writ  de  contributione  facienddj^  and  that  de 
partitione  fadeadd^  for  parceners  who  claimed  land  ;•  that 
de  tDorrantid  chartos,^  and  the  writ  of  diem  dausU  extremum^ 
which  had  no  process,  but  was  a  writ  of  office.*  When  a 
person  had  been  found  heir  to  the  deceased  by  the  last  of 
these  writs,  he  might,  when  he  came  of  a^e,  have  the 
writ  de  oetate  probandd  to  prove  that  fact :  this,  like  the 
former,  being  a  writ  of  office,  had  no  process.*  The  writ 
qm  minus  was  for  a  person  who  had  a  grant  to  take 
estovers  every  year  out  of  another's  wood ;  it  was  con- 
sidered as  in  the  nature  of  a  writ  of  waste,  and  seems  to 
have  come  into  the  place  of  an  old  writ,  called  mibd  per- 
mittat  habere  rationabite  estoverium^  and  just  alluded  to;*^ 
the  process  was  attachment  and  distress."  The  writ  of 
ad  quod  damnum^  of  which  so  much  was  said  in  the  time 
of  Edward  L,"  was  still  in  use,  as  were  likewise  the  writ 
of  qito  warrarUo;^^  the  writ  de  idernptttofe  Tiommw,"  which 
has  been  mentioned  before  this  reign ;  ^  that  de  Ubertate 
probandd,  and  that  de  naMvo  hahendo}^ 

Among  others  was  the  old  writ  de  rrvoderaJtd  misericordid, 
for  a  person  who  had  been  amerced  in  a  county  court,  or 
court-baron,  with  great  rigor,  without  due  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  oflfence.*^  The  writ  of  decies  tantum  was 
given  by  stat.  84  Edw.,  c.  viii.,"  and  lay  where  a  jury  had 
^ken  money  of  one  of  the  parties  for  their  verdict :  they 
were  by  this  writ  to  pay  ten  times  as  much  as  they  had 

»  O.  N.  R,  16  b.  ^Vide  vol.  iL,  c  vi. 

«  Vide  vol.  L,  c.  £▼•  "  O.  N.  B.,  169  b. 

•0.  N.  B.,  14  b.  "  Vide  vol.  ii.,  c  xL 

•Ibid.,  67.  "O.N.  B.,  160, 

•Ibid.,  114.  "Ibid.,  166. 

•  Ibid.,  157  b. ;  vide  vol.  u.,  c  vi.  ^Vtde  ante. 

» Ibid.,  161  b.;  vide  voL  iL,  c.  viL  ^O.  N.  B.,  47;  vide  ante,  c  xiv. 

•  Ibid.,  162  b.  » Ibid.,  53 ;  vide  anie. 
•Ibid.,  163  b.  ^VideanU. 
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received,  and  if  they  had  nothing  to  pay,  they  were  to  be 
imprisoned  for  a  year.  This  writ  lay  also  against  em- 
braceors  and  procnrors  of  such  inquests.*  The  writs  in 
ecclesiastical  matters  were  prohibition^  indicavity  and  consulUxr 
tion;  and  when  a  person  was  e'xcommunicated,  there  lay 
a  temporal  process  against  him  by  writ  of  excommunicato 
capiendo:  wnen  he  was  to  be  delivered,  be  might  have  the 
writ  d^  excommunicato  ddiherando.^  The  two  writs  of  dis- 
ceit  and  conspiracy  were  still  in  use.* 

We  have  hitherto  been  speaking  of  original  writs  for 
the  commencement  of  judicial  proceedings;  the  following 
were  the  writs  relating  to  judgments,  and  execution 
thereof.  The  writ  de  execuHonejvdicii  lay  where  the  sheriff 
or  bailiff  prolonged  the  execution  of  the  judgment  in 
favor  of  the  tenant.  The  writ  de  /also  judicio  was,  where 
false  judgment  was  given  in  the  county,  hundred,  or  court 
baron.  This  writ  was  to  bring  the  record  before  the  jus- 
tices in  bank,  or  in  eyre,  which  corresponds  with  the  very 
account  given  of  this  writ  in  Glanville's  time.*  The  writ 
of  error  was  for  the  similar  purpose  of  correcting  false 
judgments.  Where  false  judgment  was  given  m  the 
common  pleas,  this  writ  was  returnable  in  the  king's 
bench:  if  false  judgment  lyas  given  in  the  king's  bench, 
such  judgment  was  to  be  reversed  in  parliament,  or  by 
the  king's  great  council  upon  petition.*  The  writ  de  errore 
corregemo  was  a  writ  of  error  directed  to  the  justices  be- 
fore whom  the  judgment  was  passed,  commanding  them 
to  correct  the  error  therein,  and  is  what  has  been  since 
called  error  coram  vobis^  etc.^  The  writ  of  auditd  quereldy  like 
the  former,  was  to  take  off  the  effect  of  a  judgment ;  but 
this  was  to  be  upon  the  allegation  of  some  fact  that  had 
taken  place  since,  and  entitled  the  party  to  avoid  the 
judgment.  It  was  commonly  used,  where,  after  a  statute- 
merchant,  a  compromise  or  release  of  the  debt  had  been 
made ;  then  if  execution  was  sued,  this  writ  might  be  had 
returnable  in  the  common  pleas.^  The  writs  of  dedimus 
potestatemy  for  making  an  attornev  and  for  levying  a  fine, 
have  been  mentioned  before.®  The  writ  of  qiuile  jits  was 
devised  after  the  stat.  Westm.  2,  c.  xxxii,  to  enforce  the 

»  O.  N.  B.,  131  b.  »  O.  N.  B.,  18-20. 

•  O.  N.  B^  33,  36,  36,  37,  39.  •  Ibid.,  61. 

•  Ibid.,  66,  63.  » Ibid.,  74. 

•  Vide  voL  i.  •  Ibid.,  23, 114;  vide  ante. 
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provisions  of  that  act.  It  was  a  judicial  writ,  which  an 
abbot  or  other  religions  person,  after  recovery  of  land  by 
default,  was,  before  execution,  to  sue  to  the  escheator,  to 
inquire  whether  he  really  had  a  title  to  the  land,  or  it  was 
lost  by  collusion.^ 

Perhaps  the  reader  will  be  better  satisfied  with  this 
concise  enumeration  of  real  writs,  than  if  they  had  been 
treated  fully  and  at  length ;  but  those  which  remain  de- 
serve a  more  particular  attention,  and  will  therefore  be 
reserved  for  more  deliberate  consideration  in  the  follow- 
ing chapter. 

»O.N.B.,  177;  Vide  ante, 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

EDWABD  III. 

AcnoK  OP  Debt — Op  Detinue— Op  Aooompt— Op  Tbbspasb— Op 
Actions  on  the  Case — Proceedinob  by  Buaj,  etc. — Op  Pleading — 
The  Secta  and  Law-Waqeb — Tbiajl  by  Proofs,  and  otheb  Trials 
— TrialperPais— Opthb  Venue— Op  Process— The  Crime  op 
Treason — Homicide — Larceny — Burolary — Appeals  —  Indict- 
ments—  Op  Penance — Trial  by  Battle  and  Jury  —  Sanctuary 
AND  Clergy — Of  Forfeiture  —  The  King  and  Government  — 
The  Nova  Statuta  —  Beports  —  Old  Tenures  —  Natura  Bre- 
viUM  —  NoviB  Narrationes  —  Miscellaneous  Facts. 

HAVING  dismissed  the  numerous  real  actions  that 
were  now  in  use,  we  come  to  personal  actions:  these 
constitute  a  suhiect  of  inquiry  that  has  survived  the 
changes  to  which  the  former  have  lon^  yielded;  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  what  we  shall  say  upon  them 
makes  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  present  time  (a).    The 

(a)  Attention  has  already  been  directed  (in  the  note  at  the  commencement 
of  c.  xiv.)  to  the  close  connection  between  trial  b^  jury,  wap[er  of  law,  and 
arbitration,  whether  voluntaiy  or  oompalsory,  as  in  the  action  of  accoont; 
and  it  has  been  seen  that  trial  by  jury  was  merely  trial  by  the  knowledge 
of  the  jurors,  such  as  it  was,  of  the  matter  in  dispute ;  and  that  the  unsatis- 
factory nature  of  such  a  mode  of  trial  had  led  the  law  to  allow  of  the  awk- 
ward procedure  by  compurgators,  and  to  provide  a  special  procedure  in 
matters  of  account,  and  had  also  allowed  the  parties  to  resort  to  the  con- 
venient procedure  by  arbitration.  These  other  modes  of  proceeding  were 
chiefly  resorted  to  in  personal  actions,  and  it  was  probably  m  these  that  the 
imperfection  of  the  system  of  trial  by  jury,  as  a  trial  of  their  own  knowledge, 
first  and  most  frequently  was  made  manifest.  So  long  as  the  matter  which 
arose  related  only  to  the  possession  of  land,  which  was  open  and  notorious, 
the  defects  of  the  system  were  less  apparent,  and  so  eyen  as  to  personal  prop- 
erty and  personal  contracts,  so  long  as  men's  transactions  were  few,  and  simple, 
and  public.  But  as  wealth  increased,  and  as  trade  advanced,  and  men's  trans- 
actions became  more  numerous  and  complicated,  the  necessity  for  a  more 
efficient  and  intelligent  mode  of  trial  must  have  been  more  and  more  mani- 
fest, and  hence,  in  this  reign,  the  great  recourse  to  arbitration  and  Uie  action 
of  account  Of  these  different  modes  of  trial  or  adjudication,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that,  although  arbitration,  being  voluntary  and  by  consent,  was  at 
the  election  of  the  parties,  provided  they  could  both  agree  to  it,  it  was  not 
left  to  them,  or  either  of  them,  to  elect  between  the  other  forms  of  compul- 
sory procedure.  Thus,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  defendant,  at  his 
Sleasure,  to  wage  his  law  in  every  species  of  action,  but  only  in  such  as  were 
eemed  not  fit  for  trial  by  paia — i.  e.,  by  the  "country/'  or  the  jury,  which 
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personal  actions  now  in  practice  were  the  action  of  debt, 
of  detinue,  annuity,  accompt,  replevin,  trespass,  and  tres- 
pass upon  the  case.     Of  these  we  shall  speak  in  their 
order,  beginning  with  the  action  of  debt. 
The  action  of  debt  was  the  common  remedy  in  most 

virtoallj  meant  the  neighbors,  giving  their  verdict  of  their  own  knowledge. 
This  mode  of  trial,  it  was  obvious,  was  only  applicable  to  matters  which 
were,  from  their  nature,  likely  to  be  within  their  knowledge,  and  for  such 
as  were  not  so,  and  were,  from  their  nature,  likely  to  be  secret  between  the 
parties,  as  moB|  private  contracts,  wa^r  of  law  was  allowed  (40  Edw.  III^ 
K)l.  40).  On  the  other  hand,  the  plamtiff  was  not  allowed  to  resort  to  the 
procedure  by  account,  except  in  cases  in  which  the  procedure  was  properly 
applicable,  the  matter  really  being  one  of  account  The  law  left  him  in 
other  cases  to  an  ordinary  action  of  debt,  in  which,  in  most  cases,  the  de- 
fendant could  wage  his  law.  The  defendant,  again,  in  action  of  account^ 
could  not  avoid  the  obligation  to  account  by  wager  of  law,  although,  in  an 
action  of  debt  far  arrears  of  account,  he  could  wage  his  law  (44  Edw.  III., 
foL  2).  It  was  there  obiected  by  the  plaintiff,  that  the  matter  was  one  which 
lay  within  the  knowledge  of  the  ''country"  (i.  6.,  the  neighbors),  but  it  waa 
said  by  the  court  that  possibly  he  might  have  paid  the  money  since  the  ac- 
counting (Ifnd.),  In  debt,  upon  a  contract,  also,  the  defendant  could  plead 
payment  as  to  all  or  part,  and  wage  his  law  as  to  that  part  (46  Edw.  IILy  fol. 
6),  as  well  as  in  a  denial  of  the  debt  (42  Edw,  IIL,  foL  10).  It  has  been  seen 
how  summary  and  effective  the  procedure  in  the  action  of  account  was  (41 
Edw.  III.,  fol.  31 ;  21  Edw.  IIL,  K>1.  9),  and  it  was  therefore  a  matter  of  con- 
nderable  importance  whether  or  not  this  procedure  was  allowable,  and  there 
are  therefore  numerous  cases  on  the  subject  in  YeaivBookcTof  this  and  subse- 

auent  reigns.  And  here  arises  an  important  matter  of  procedure.  Supposing 
iie  form  of  action  objected  to,  it  is  obvious  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  it 
should  be  objected  to  at  the  earliest  possible  stage,  and  as  the  writ  in  those 
days  was  special,  and  disclosed  what  the  form  of  action  was,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  exception  to  it  could  conveniently  be  taken  upon  the  writ,  and,  so 
soon  as  the  party  sued,  came  into  court,  and  so  in  effect  it  was.  For  it  is  to 
be  borne  in  mind,  that,  as  the  records  and  the  Year-Books  show,  the  plead- 
ing in  those  days  was  oral,  and  began  so  soon  as  the  parties  came  into  court 
— that  is,  upon  the  appearance  of  the  partv  sued  (38  Edw.  111.,  fol.  28)  — 
when  the  plaintiff  " declared,"  or  ''counted,"  that  is,  simply  recited  the  effect 
of  his  writ,  perhaps  a  little  more  fully  —  the  office  of  the  writ  or  "brief" 
being  to  state  it  shortly — and  thereupon  the  defendant  could  plead  in  abate- 
ment of  the  writ  (46  Edw.  Ill,  fol.  26),  i.  e.,  allege  some  matter  of  fact  against 
it,  or  could  demur  to  it,  or  take  some  legal  objection  to  it :  as,  that  the  form 
of  action  was  not  applicable  for  instance,  that  it  was  in  account  when  it 
ought  to  be  in  debt,  or  in  debt  when  it  ought  to  be  in  covenant,  and  so  forth ; 
ana  as  the  procedure  in  different  kinds  of  action  varied,  as  we  have  seen, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  action,  and  a  mode  of  trial  would  be  proper 
in  one  which  would  not  be  allowed  in  another,  it  is  manifest  that  the  sooner 
this  was  determined  the  better  for  both  parties.  And  it  is  evident  that  in 
an  age  when  pleading  was  oral  at  the  bar,  and  began  so  soon  as  the  de- 
fendant appeared,  this  matter  could  be  and  was  settled  very  soon  at  the  out- 
set of  the  case,  and  so  the  Year-Books  show.  In  the  course  of  this  and  the 
ensuing  reign,  however,  it  was  found  that  it  would  be  convenient  summarily 
to  examine  the  plaintiff  or  his  attorney,  in  actions  of  account,  on  oath,  as  to 
whether  the  matter  was  or  was  not  matter  of  account,  and  accordingly  Piich 
examination  was  allowed  by  statute  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.    Vide  post. 
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contracts  for  the  recovery  of  money;  and  since  its  pro- 
.  .     , .  w.  cess  had  been  strenffthened  by  a  statute  of 

Action  of  debt.    .i*i*  •.    %  °  /««•  i 

this  king,  it  became  more  efficacious  and  use- 
ful. The  process  now  was  summons,  attachment,  and  dis- 
tress; and  on  default  of  distress,  three  capiases^  and  an 
exigent  proclaimed  in  five  counties,  and  then  to  outlawry. 

The  writ  of  debt  was  the  same  in  form  as  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.^  We  have  now  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  forms  of  some  declarations  in  this  action,  which  are 
furnished  by  a  book  of  precedents  collected  in  this  reign : 
some  specimens  of  these  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the 
curious.  The  formal  beginning  of  such  a  declaration 
was  the  same  as  the  beginningof  a  petition  to  parliament, 
Geo  vouz  monstre  L  R,^  etc.  Seing  of  a  date  previous  to 
Stat.  86  Edw.  III.,  these  declarations  are  in  French :  a  lit- 
eral translation  may  serve  as  well  for  specimens  as  the 
original.  Ceo  vouz  monatre^  etc.  This  showeth  unto  you^  A.j 
who  is  here^  that  -B.,  who  is  there^  unjv^tiy*  detains  from  him^ 
and  u}iU  not  render  him  £10  of  money  which  he  owes  him;  and 
therefore  unjusdy^  because^  at  such  a  day^  year^  and  place^  the 
said  B.  granted  himself  to  be  bound  to  the  aforesaid  A.  in  £10, 
to  be  paid  at  such  a  day^  year^  and  place;  at  tohich  day  the  said 
A.  tcent  to  the  aforesaid  S.,  and  requested  him  to  pay  him  the 
aforesaid  £10,  and  he  would  not  pay  it^  nor  yet  unity  k  tort  et 
k  ses  damages  of  100  shillings;  and  if  he  denies  itj  he  can 
bring  good  suit,  etc. 

llie  declaration,  or  counting  upon  the  writ  of  debt, 
was  various,  according  to  the  special  nature  of  the  de- 
mand :  the  following  are  the  substance  of  different  decla- 
rations. Upon  a  lending^  it  might  be  thus :  Therefore  un- 
justly ^  because  on  such  a  day^  year^  and  place^  the  said  A.  lent 
to  the  said  B.  £10,  to  be  paid  on  such  a  day^  at  which  day  he 
did  not  pay  it^  etc.  Upon  a  selling  ^  thus:  Wow  obligated  to  the 
said  A.  in  £10,  for  a  norsCy  or  for  com,  namely,  etc.,  or  for  a 
bag  of  com,  etc.,  or  for  ten  quarters  of  com,  which  he  sold  to 
him,  to  be  paid  on  such  a  day,  at  which  day,  etc.,  and  then  so 
on  as  before.  Again :  And  therefore  wrongfully,  for  thaJt 
whereas  the  said  A.  was  bound  to  one  Robert  Fox  in  £10,  which 
the  said  A.  bailed  to  the  aforesaid  B.  to  pay  to  the  aforesaid 
Robert,  the  said  £10  to  the  aforesaid  Robert  he  paid  not;  by 
reason  of  which  the  said  Robert  the  aforesaid  £10  against  the 

*  Vide  vol.  iL,  c.  xi.  *A  tori. 
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said  A.  on  such  a  day^  and  year^  and  place^  hdcrre  s^wh  justices^ 
did  recover;  by  reason  of  which  the  said  A.  hath  often  come  to 
the  aforesaid  £.  and  requested  him  to  rebail  the  aforesaid  £10, 
but  he  has  never  been  willing  so  to  do^  nor  yet  wiU^  a  tort,  et  a 
DAMAGES,  etc,  Upon  a  bailment  of  money,  thus:  And  there- 
fore wroTigfuUy^for  that  whereas  the  said  A.  by  a  writing  oblig- 
atory was  bound  to  one  Robert  in  £10,  which  the  said  A,  bailed 
to  the  aforesaid  B.  to  pay  the  aforesaid  Robert^  so  that  he  might 
be  acquit  of  the  aforesaid  £10,  the  said  B.  the  said  £10  to  the 
aforesaid  Robert  did  not  pay;  by  reason  of  which  the  said 
Robert  the  aforesaid  £10  such  a  day^  year,  and  place^  before 
such  justices,  against  the  said  A.  demanded;  pending  which 
plea,  the  said  A,  came  to  the  said  B,  and  requested  him  to 
acquit  him  of  the  said  £10,  and  he  would  not  acquit  him;  by 
reason  of  which  the  said  Robert  the  aforesaid  £10  against  the 
said  A,  for  defaidt  of  acquittance  of  the  said  B.  did  recover;  by 
reason  of  which  the  said  A.  requested  that  he  would  rebail  to  him 
the  aforesaid  £10,  etc,,  as  above.  Again,  on  a  bailment  of 
money :  And  therefore  wrongfully^  for  that  whereas  the  said  A. 
such  a  day  bailed  to  the  said  Abbot,  and  one  Robert  a  monk 
there ^  £10  to  keep  tUl  he  demanded  it  of  them;  by  reason  of 
which  the  said  A.  at  such  a  day,  year,  and  place,  demanded  the 
aforesaid  £10,  and  they  would  not  pay  it,  etc.  For  rent  on  a 
lease:  And  therefore  u)rongfully,  for  that  whereas  the  said  A. 
on  such  a  day,  etc.,  leased  to  the  cforesaid  B.  one  carve  of 
land  in  C.  for  the  term  of  ten  years,  the  term  commencing  such 
a  day,  etc.,  to  pay  £10  per  annum  during  such  term;  and  the 
payment  of  the  two  first  years  amounting  to  £20  is  arrear; 
by  reason  of  which  the  said  -4.  has  frequently  come  to  the  afore- 
said B.  and  requested  him  to  pay  the  aforesaid  £20,  which  hp 
has  never  been  willing  to  do,  nor  yet  wiU,  etc.  Against  a 
pledge,  or  collateral  security,  thus:  And  therefore  wrong- 
fully, for  that  whereas  the  said  A.  sold  to  one  Robert  Fox  ten 
quarters  of  com  for  £10,  to  be  paid  on  such  a  day,  etc.,  for 
which  the  said  jd.  became  his  pledge;  at  which  day  the  said 
Robert  did  not  pay  anything;  for  which  reason  the  said  A.  often 
came  to  the  said  B.,  and  requested  him  that  he  icould  pay  him 
the  said  £10,  yet  he  toovM  not  so  do,  etc.  Upon  a  conditional 
promise  to  pay :  And  therefore  wrondvlly,  for  that  whereas 
the  aforesaid  B.  aranted  to  make  a  feoffment  to  the  said  A.  of 
one  carve  of  lana,  etc.,  in  C.  on  such  a  day,  etc.,  and  if  he  did 
not,  that  he  was  bofund  to  the  aforesaid  A.  in  £10,  at  which  day 
he  did  not  infeoff  him;  for  which  reason  he  requested  him  to  pay 
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Idm  the  aforesaid  £10,  yet  he  has  not  been  willing^  etc.  Upon 
the  Stat.  Westm.  2,  c.  xi.,  against  a  keeper  of  a  prison :  ^ 
And  therefore  wrongfvlly^for  that  whereas  one  Robert  Fox  on 
such  a  day^  etc.^  tendered  accompt  to  the  said  A.  before  X.  Y.  Z,y 
auditors  assigned  by  the  said  A,  to  hear  the  accompt  of  the  said 
Robert y  of  the  time  that  he  was  bailiff  of  the  manor  of  R.,  etCj 
or  thus :  receiver  of  his  money  arising  from  ten  tunnels  of  wine 
of  the  said  A,^  sold  by  the  said  Robert^  for  the  profit  of  the  said 
A.  at  Oxford^  and  remained  £10  in  arrear  before  the  aforesaid 
auditors;  by  reason  of  which,  by  the  testimony  of  the  auditors, 
the  aforesaid  Robert  was  committed  to  the  prison  of  -B.,  accord- 
ing to  the  form  of  the  statute  of  our  lord  the  king  in  this  matter 
provided;  and  there  such  a  clay,  year,  and  place,  etc,,  and  by 
the  aforesaid  B.,  then  keeper  of  the  prison  aforesaid,  teas  re- 
ceived, and  in  the  said  prison  detained  from  the  aforesaid  day 
to  such  a  day,  when  the  aforesaid  B,,  without  the  assent  of  the 
said  A,,  and  without  aree  being  made  to  the  said  A.,  let  the  said 
Robert  go  out  of  the  aforesaid  prison;  by  reason  of  which, 
according  to  the  form  of  the  aforesaid  statute,  an  action  hath 
accrued  to  the  said  A,  to  demand  the  aforesaid  £10  of  the  afore- 
said B.,  and  the  said  A.  hath  often  come  to  the  said  B.  and 
requested  him  to  pay  the  aforesaid  £10,  and  he  was  not  willing 
so  to  do,  etc}  These  may  be  sufficient  specimens  of  the  form 
in  which  narrations  upon  the  writ  (as  they  were  then 
called)  were  conceived. 

It  next  follows,  that  we  should  take  notice  of  such  de- 
cisions as  tended  to  reduce  this  action  nearer  towards  the 
form  in  which  it  appeared  in  later  times.  We  have  seen, 
in  the  last  reign,  that  a  deed  made  in  a  place  not  within 
the  process  of  the  court  could  not  be  the  subject  of  an  ac- 
tion, as  deeds  made  in  Chester,  Durham,  Ireland,  and 
other  places  beyond  sea.'  As  to  Chester  and  Durham, 
the  difficulty  was  probably  now  removed  by  stat.  9  Edw. 
III.,  St.  1,  c.  iv.,  and  in  other  cases  they  seem  to  have  hit 
upon  an  expedient  to  avoid  this  objection.  But  places  out 
of  the  realm  caused  the  same  difficulties  as  heretofore,  and 
drove  lawyers  to  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  expedients 
to  remove  them.  Thus,  where  an  obligation  was  made  at 
Harfleet  in  Normandy,  the  plaintiff  counted  upon  it  as 
made  at  Harfleet  in  Xent;  and  though  it  was  objected 
that  there  was  no  such  place  in  Eent,  the  objection  seems 

a 
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not  to  have  been  attended  to.  This  bond  concerned  a  re- 
tainer of  men  to  serve  in  France  in  the  wars.  It  was 
argued,  that  this  being  for  duties  to  be  performed  out  of 
the  kingdom  in  foreign  parts,  it  ought  to  be  tried  before 
the  constable  and  marshcU  (a  new  jurisdiction,  of  which 
nothing  was  heard  till  this  reign);  but  it  was  held  that 
the  action  would  well  lie  in  a  court  of  common  law.  It 
was  at  the  same  time  held,  that  where  a  demand  was 

f grounded  on  an  obligation,  the  plaintiff  could  not  go  for 
ess  than  the  whole  sum,  unless  satisfaction  was  confessed 
for  the  remainder.* 

It  was  held,  that  an  action  of  debt  would  lie  for  dam- 
ages recovered  in  a  real  action ;  so  that,  should  the  an- 
cestor die  before  execution,  the  heir  might  have  execution 
of  the  land,  and  the  executor  of  the  damages.*  Where 
money  was  given  to  a  man  to  make  a  profit  of  it  for  the 
plaintiff  (as  in  one  of  the  declarations  above  stated),  he 
might,  at  his  option,  have  either  an  action  of  debt,  or 
acoompt.^  Where  a  person  came  to  a  creditor  and  en- 
gaged to  him,  that,  should  his  debtor  not  pay  him,  he 
would  become  his  principal  debtor,  and  pay  him  at  such 
a  time,  it  was  held  that  an  action  of  debt  would  not  lie 
without  a  specialty,  for  this  was  no  discharge  of  the  first 
debtor ;  though  it  would  have  been  otherwise  if  the  prom- 
ise had  been  by  deed.^  If  a  man  committed  a  felony, 
it  was  held  he  did  not  forfeit  his  debts  without  specialty, 
though  he  did  those  upon  specialty:  for  if  the  king 
brought  an  action  for  the  former,  the  defendant  would  be 
deprived  of  his  law-wager  by  the  prerogative,  which  the 
law  would  not  suffer.*  Such  diflferences  were  made  be- 
tween specialties  and  common  debts.  Where  two  were 
bound  severally  in  an  obligation,  two  several  prcecipes 
were  brought,  and  they  were  held  good.  Where  a  bond 
was  accompanied  with  a  condition,  the  defendant  might 
aver  the  payment  at  the  day  without  a  specialty ;  for  though 
he  could,  upon  a  single  bond,  compel  the  obligee  to  give 
an  acquittance,  he  could  not  in  case  of  a  bond  upon  con- 
dition. But  a  plea  of  payment  after  the  day,  though  the 
Itcceptance  of  the  obligee  was  alleged,  would  not  prevent 
the  plaintiff  from  recovering.* 

» 48  Edw.  m.,  2.  *  44  Edw.  IH.,  21. 

» 43  Edw.  III.,  2.  *  49  Edw.  III.,  6 ;  vide  vol.  iL,  c  xi 

«  42  Edw.  III.,  9.  •  46  Edw.  IH.,  29. 
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In  debt  for  rent,  if  the  lessor's  estate  was  determined 
by  the  entry  of  any  one  upon  him,  as  of  the  disseizee 
upon  the  disseizor,  the  person  who  infeoffed  upon  condi- 
tion or  the  like,  all  this  would  be  a  good  plea  in  bar  of 
the  action.  K  a  man  holding  for  years  leased  his  whole 
term,  he  could  not  distmin,  because  he  had  no  reversion ; 
but  he  might  have  an  action  of  debt  for  the  rent.^  If  a 
lessor  entered,  it  would  be  a  good  plea  to  discharge  the 
rent  accruing  since.*  If  a  man  leased  for  his  own  life, 
debt  lay  for  his  executors  without  a  specialty;  in  like 
manner  if  the  lease  was  for  the  life  of  the  lessee,  it  lay 
against  the  executors  of  the  lessee  without  specialty.'  A 
lease  was  made  to  two  by  indenture,  which  one  sealed  but 
the  other  did  not ;  yet  the  other  was  held  bound  to  pay 
the  rent  by  the  occupation^  though  he  was  not  bound  to  the 
conditions  of  the  lease.*  It  was  held  an  action  of  debt 
would  lie  for  rent,  notwithstanding  a  right  of  re-entry 
was  reserved  ;*  but  if  the  plaintift'  entered  this  might  be 
pleaded  in  bar  of  the  action.'  Where  rent  was  reserved 
m  kind,  the  writ  was  brought  in  the  detinet  only,  and  not 
in  the  d^)et;  and  though  it  was  urged  that  this,  beins^  a 
rent,  should  be  demanded  as  a  debt,  it  was  answered  that 
the  chancery  would  never  make  a  writ  in  the  debety  except 
it  was  for  money ;  the  writ  was  accordingly  adjudged  to 
bejgood.' 

Where  an  action  was  brought  against  a  baron  and  feme 
for  damages  recovered  against  her  dum  sola^  the  writ  was 
dehent  et  detinent :  when  it  was  strongly  contended  that  it 
should  be  only  in  the  detinent^  it  was  decided  to  be  good. 
Again,  where  an  action  was  brought  by  an  abbot  or  prior 
on  an  obligation  to  his  predecessor,  it  was  laid  in  the 
debet  et  dttinet^  though  it  would  be  different  in  the  caae  of 
executors;®  yet  where  one  executor  sold  goods  of  the  tes- 
tator, he  might  have  his  writ  alone,  and  as  for  a  debt  of 
his  own.'  If  a  feme  died,  the  baron  was  discharged  from 
all  her  debts,  and  deprived  also  of  all  her  credits  dum  sola}^ 
Where  money  was  paid  for  instructing  a  child  in  a  certain 
trade  within  so  many  years,  and  the  child  died  before  the 
•  time  expired,  it  was  held  debt  would  not  lie  to  recover 

»  45  Edw.  III.,  8.  »  38  Edw.  III.,  22.  •  47  Edw.  IIL,  23. 

«  45  Edw.  HI.,  4.  •  45  Edw.  III.,  4.  »  38  Edw.  III.,  9. 

»  44  Edw.  1 IL,  42.  »  60  Edw.  III.;  16.  »  49  Edw.  III.,  25. 
*  38  Edw.  111.,  8. 
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the  money ;  and  if  the  money  had  not  been  paid,  the  in- 
Btructor  would  not  have  been  entitled  to  an  action.*  It 
was  held,  that  where  a  man  promised  to  give  so  much 
money  to  /.  S.  if  he  would  take  his  daughter  to  wife, 
debt  would  lie ;  but  if  the  money  had  been  promised  in 
marriagCy  it  would  not  lie  on  account  of  the  word  marria/je^ 
it  being  then  become  an  object  of  spiritual  cognizance.^ 
If  an  heir  pleaded  falsely  he  was  to  be  charged  in  his  own 
land,  which  he  took  by  purchase,  as  well  as  in  that  he 
took  by  descent.* 

A  defendant  pleaded  to  an  obligation  that  he  had  per- 
formed the  conditions  upon  which  it  had  been  made,  that 
accordingly  the  plaintiff  restored  it  to  him,  and  after- 
wards took  it  with  force  and  arms ;  this  was  held  a  good 
plea.*  Again,  in  another  action  depending  in  the  ex- 
chequer, the  same  was  allowed  as  a  good  plea  in  debt, 
though  it  was  not  in  trespass,  where  nothing  but  damages 
recovered  could  be  a  bar.* 

It  may  be  proner  here  to  mention  the  writ  de  plegiis 
aequietandiSy  whicn  was  a  common  remedy  for  a  surety 
against  the  principal  debtor  after  having  paid  the  debt 
for  which  he  was  bound.  This  writ  was  in  use  in  Glan- 
ville's  time;*  and,  though  word  for  word  the  same,  it 
then  lay  for  the  creditor  against  the  surety.  The  present 
notion  of  suretyship  was,  as  has  just  been  observed,  that 
such  a  collateral  engagement  to  pay,  on  default  of  the 
real  debtor,  was  not  good  without  writing ;  and  therefore 
the  writ  de  pUgiis  acqaietandis  could  not  be  maintained 
against  the  original  debtor  without  writing.^  The  writ 
of  si  recognoscat  was  still  in  use.* 

The  action  of  detinue  still  preserved  very  strongly  its 
originaV  affinity  with  the  former:  the  wording  of  this 
writ  was  the  same  as  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.^  Respect- 
ing these  two  writs,  when  they  were  to  be  in  the  debet  and 
when  in  the  detinet^  we  find  the  following  rule :  In  a  writ 
for  chattels  it  was  never  to  be  alleged  qiUB  ei  debet;  nor  in 
a  writ  of  debt,  if  brought  by  an  executor,  or  by  any  other 
against  an  executor,  whether  it  was  a  debt  or  a  chattel, 

^  21  Edw.  IIL,  12.  «  Vide  vol.  i. 

« 22  Abs.,  70.  M3  Edw.  III.,  11 ;  44  Edw.  III.,  21. 

»  21  Edw.  IIL,  9.  «  Vid^  anu, 

«  43  Edw.  III.,  23.  »  Vide  vol.  ii.,  c.  xi. 

•  43  Edw.  III.,  27. 
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and  in  whatsoever  court  the  writ  was  brought ;  for  it  was 
Of  detin  always  required  to  be  injustk  detineL  In  other 
respects  there  was  a  difierence  between  the 
practice  in  the  common  pleas  and  before  the  justices 
itinerant ;  for  in  the  former  it  might  be  debet  et  deUnet^  if 
they  were  not  chattels,  nor  against  or  for  executors  or 
administrators,  for  then  it  should  be  detinet  only :  in  the 
latter,  if  for  debt  it  was  to  be  debet  only,  and  for  chattels 
detinet.^ 
The  following  are  some  specimens  of  declarations  upon 
a  writ  in  the  detinet.  First,  upon  a  bailment: 
Geo  vous  mmstre^  etc.  This  showeth  you  A.  that  B. 
yyrongfdly  detains  from  him  chattels  to  the  value  of  £20,  and 
therefore  vyrongfuUy^  for  that  whereas  the  said  A.  on  a  certain 
day  J  year,  anaplace^  bailed  to  the  aforesaid  B.  linen  and  wool- 
len clothf  to  keep  tiU  he  demanded  it^  the  said  A.  on  such  a  day^ 
year^  arid  place^  requested  the  said  B.  to  return  the  aforesaid 
chattels^  yet  he  was  not  wiUing  to  return  them^  nor  yet  rmUy  etc. 
For  restoring,  after  a  divorce,  certain  goods  given  in  frank- 
marriage  :  Ceo  vov^  monstre^  etc.  This  showeth  you  JEUen^  who 
was  the  daughter  of  A.  who  is  here^  that  N.  Fox^  who  is  there^ 
vorangfyUy  detains  and  will  not  return  to  her  chattels  to  the  value 
of  £10,  and  therefore  wrongfully ^  for  that  whereas  the  said  A. 
on  such  a  day,  year,  and  place,  gave  the  aforesaid  N.  chattels  to 
the  value  of  £10,  namely, *  com  and  grain,  in  frank-rnarriage 
with  the  said  Ellen,  the  said  N.  after  espousals  solemnly  had 
between  them,  came  and  procured  one  AUee  to  demand  him  as 
her  husband,  by  precontract  made  between  them;  so  that  at  the 
suit  of  the  said  Alice,  and  by  the  procurement  of  the  said  N.  a 
divorce  was  had  between  the  aforesaid  N.  and  Ellen  on  such  a 
day,  year,  and  place,  before  the  ordinary,  etc.,  by  reason  of  which 
divorce  an  action  hath  accrued  to  her  to  demand  the  (foresaid 
chattels  given  with  her  in  frank-marriage  in  the  form  aforesaid; 
by  reason  of  which  the  said  Ellen  hath  often  come  to  the  said  N. 
and  requested  Mm  to  return  the  aforesaid  chattels,  yet  he  has 
never  been  vMing  to  return  them,  etc? 

Very  little  need  be  said  on  this  action,  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  debt;  they  may  perhaps  be  consioered  as 
identically  the  same  in  all  their  properties,  process,  cir- 
cumstances, and  form,  with  the  difference  that  one  was 
for  the  recovery  of  a  chattel,  the  other  of  money.     Any 

»O.N.B.,63.  ^SeUvxL  »  O.  N.  R,  40  b.,  41  a. 
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one  who  had  a  right  to  a  chattel,  though  he  had  never 
been  in  possession  thereof,  might  have  this  writ  to  recover 
it ;  as  where  a  deed  was  hailed  to  ^.  to  deliver  to  £.j  B. 
was  entitled  to  detinue.^  So  an  heir  might  have  detinue 
for  an  heir-loomy  though  he  never  had  had  possession 
thereof.*  There  was  another  writ  of  detinuey  which  had 
been  held  maintainable  without  any  possession,  but  which, 
after  some  discussion  in  the  former  reign  ^  upon  another 
point,  was  at  last  held  not  to  be  warranted  by  law  (a). 
This  was  an  action  by  a  widow  against  the  executor, 
for  her  reasonable  part  of  her  husband's  goods.  These 
actions,  notwithstanding  that  decision,  continued  to  be 
brought,  and  were  variously  treated  by  the  courts. 

The  point  upon  which  this  question  rested  seems  to 
have  no  other  authority  in  the  law-books  than  a  chapter 
in  Maana  Ouirta^  and  a  passage  in  Glanville.^  That  chap- 
ter of  the  Qreat  Charter  is  directly  upon  the  subject  of 
distributing  the  effects  of  deceased  persons ;  but  having 
ordained  a  surer  method  of  levying  the  king's  debt,  it 
adds,  as  a  security  to  the  subject,  that  all  the  rest  shall 
belong  to  the  dead  person,  saving  their  reasonable  parts  to 
the  wife  and  children :  a  saving  which  seems  sufficiently 
necessarjr,  if  it  were  only  on  account  of  the  particular 
customs  in  some  counties  and  other  places,  which  required 
a  man  always  to  leave  something  to  his  wife  and  children, 
and  which  would  otherwise  have  been  abrogated  by  the 
general  scope  of  the  former  provision.  It  does  not,  tnere- 
fore,  seem  a  necessary  conclusion  from  thence,  that  such 
a  distribution  of  the  effects  was  the  general  law  of  the 
kingdom.  As  to  the  passage  in  Glanville,  there  seems  in 
it  an  ambiguity,  if  not  a  contradiction.  That  author 
might  be  quoted  as  well  in  favor  of  as  against  the  propo- 
sition, thai  it  1003  the  general  law  of  the  kingdom  for  a  man's 
wife  and  children  to  be  entided  to  a  proportion  of  his  effects,  not- 
Withstanding  a  wiU.  Upon  these  authorities,  together  with 
the  determinations  mentioned  in  the  last  reign,  stood  this 
question,  when  it  underwent  the  following  discussion. 

(a)  Bed  qwxrt.  This  seems  to  haye  been  a  mistake  of  the  author.  He 
tooK  cases  which  showed  the  action  answered,  as  showing  that  no  such  action 
lay.  It  onlj  lay  in  cases  of  intestacy,  and  was  answered  by  a  plea  of  pUn$ 
aimiidUramL    Vide  ante, 

» 39  Edw.  III.,  17.  »  Fide  ante,  c  xil  ^Vide  yol.  i. 

>39  Edw.  III.,  6.  «  Vide  yol.  ii. 
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In  the  third  year  of  the  king;  we  find  an  action  of 
detinue  brought  oy  a  husband  and  wife  against  the  execu- 
tor of  the  wife's  father,  fo^  a  child's  portion :  it  was  laid 
upon  the  custom  of  the  county  of  NorthampUm^  and  she  alleged 
she  was  not  advanced  by  her  father.  The  cause  went  off 
upon  the  issue,  whether  married  and  advanced  by  her 
father,  without  any  question  arising  about  the  point  of 
law.^  In  17  Edw.  III.  such  a  writ  of  detinue  was  brought 
by  a  baron  and  feme,  for  her  reasonable  part  of  her  former 
husband's  goods,  against  his  executors ;  which  writ  made 
mention  of  the  custom  of  the  realm ;  *  but  this  went  off 
upon  another  point.  In  the  80th  year  there  was  another 
writ  of  detinue,  stating,  Cum^  per  consuetiuiinem  totius  reavi 
Anglias  hactemis  usitatam  etapprobatam^  uxores  detent  et  sotent 
a  tempore^  ete.^  habere  suam  roMoriabilem  partem  bonorum  mari- 
torum  siuyrum^  ita  videlicet^  qvbd  si  nulbs  habaerint  libros^  tune 
medietateMy  et  si  habuerint  tunc  tertiam  partem,  etc.  It  was 
objected  to  this  writ,  that  it  made  mention  of  common 
usage  through  the  whole  realm,  which  could  mean  nothing 
but  the  common  law ;  and  if  it  was  the  common  law,  he 
might  have  a  simple  writ  of  detinue :  for  if  a  man  brought 
a  writ  of  ael  or  assize  of  mortauncestor,  reciting  that 
heirs  ought  by  the  common  custom  of  the  realm  to  inherit 
to  their  ancestors  who  had  died  seized,  the  writ  should 
abate.  The  same  here :  for  should  a  traverse  be  taken  to 
this  part,  it  could  not  be  tried  by  an  inquest,  because  the 
issue  would  be  what  was  the  common  law  of  the  land ; 
which  could  not  be  tried  by  a  pais  of  a  particular  county, 
but  could  only  be  tried  by  the  court.  They  admitted  that 
a  man  might  have  a  writ  of  the  custom  of  a  particular 
place,  for  it  might  be  tried  by  the  country.  With  respect 
to  the  present  writ  it  was  added,  that  such  a  one  had  been 
abated  before  Sir  Wm.  Herle ;  meaning,  no  doubt,  that 
before  mentioned  in  17th  year  of  Edward  IL*  It  was 
argued  that  in  that  case  the  writ  was  abated,  because  it 
purported  to  be  founded  on  the  Great  Charter. 

In  like  manner,  should  a  woman  bring  a  writ  of  dower 
and  demand  a  moiety,  if  the  custom  was  comprised  in  the 

^  Bro.  de  Bati.,  Parte  8,  3  Edw.  III.  *  17  Edw.  UL,  9. 

*  Vide  ante,  62,  63.  [But  this  fieems  to  have  been  a  mistake.  It  was  held 
that  the  writ  was  good,  and  that  the  action  lay,  but  that  it  was  answered  bj 
plea  of  administration,  as  it  only  lay  in  cases  of  intestacy,  and  as  regarded 
the  surplus  after  payment  of  all  debts.] 
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writ,  it  would  be  bad ;  and  therefore  she  should  make  her 
demand  in  the  writ  generally,  and  upon  that  should  show 
special  matter  to  maintain  her  demand :  so  it  mi^ht  be 
here,  and  the  plaintiff  might  count  according  to  his  case. 
Then  Stamford,  one  of  the  clerks,  showed  a  writ  that  was 
brought  by  an  infieint  not  advanced,  containing  all  the 
matter  of  this  writ,  which,  he  said,  was  held  maintainable. 
Here  the  debate  upon  the  form  of  the  writ  rested ;  and 
when  the  executors  oegan  to  resort  to  other  points,  namely, 
that  they  were  to  account  before  the  ordinary,  and  that 
this  question  of  distribution  belonged  rather  to  the  spirit- 
ual than  the  temporal  court,  they  were  told  they  were  not 
to  plead  to  the  jurisdiction  after  they  had  objected  to  the 
writ ;  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  should  seem  as  if  the 
writ  was  there  approved  of.^ 

The  next  action  that  appears  in  the  books  was  grounded 
upon  the  custom  of  the  county  of  Sussex,  which  was  stated 
as  allowing  a  reasonable  part  of  the  intestate  father's  goods 
to  go  to  the  son ;  but  this  being  upon  an  intestacy,  led  to 
no  debate  upon  the  before-mentioned  point;  though  it 
was  said,  this  custom  precluded  the  father  from  making 
a  will  in  prejudice  of  his  wife  and  children.*  On  that  oc- 
casion, it  was  said,  that  this  writ,  in  case  of  intestacy,  had 
always  been  admitted  by  the  ordinary.  The  next  is  in 
the  40th  vear  of  the  kine.  This  is  grounded  upon  the 
custom  of  a  vill,  by  whicn  the  children  were  to  have  a 
reasonable  part  of  their  father's  goods ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  whether  it  was  brought  against  executors  or  upon 
an  intestacy:  however,  the  defendant  set  up  an  advance- 
ment as  a  plea  in  bar  (a);  to  which  the  plaintiffs  replied, 

(a)  That  is  to  say,  admittiDg  the  custom  as  allesed,  which,  there  is  little 
doubt,  was  general,  and  was  so  pleaded,  it  will  be  obeeryed,  in  several  of  the 
cases;  but  the  courts  were  so  strongly  adverse  to  it  that  it  was  attempted  to 
set  it  up  as  a  local  custom  rather  than  as  general  law.  It  seems  strange 
that  it  snonld  have  been  always  assumed  that  it  was  a  claim  notwithstanding 
a  will ;  and  so  a  claim  to  restrain  the  power  of  making  testamentary  dis- 
positions. And  if  it  were  considered  only  to  have  appU^  in  cases  of  intes- 
tacy, it  ought  to  have  been  so  stated:  but  it  was  not  so  stated.  And  this 
seems  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  oqjection  the  courts  entertained  to  the 
claim,  as  a  claim  to  restrain  the  power  of  testamentary  disposition.  And 
as,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  admitted  that  an  advancement  did  away  with 
the  application  of  the  custom,  it  would  seem  that  a  testamentary  provision 
in  favor  of  the  party  would  have  like  effect ;  at  all  events,  if  the  bequests 
were  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  share.    And  it  is  not  likely,  of  course,  that 

>  30  Edw.  ni.,  25,  26.  >  39  £dw.  UL,  9, 10. 
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the  gift  mentioned  was  only  a  reversion,  and  therefore  no 
lawml  advancement  to  bar  their  reasonable  portion.  The 
defendant  said  it  was,  and  demanded  judgment,  which 
drew  from  the  bench  the  following  observations.  Thorpe, 
one  of  the  justices,  said,  How  can  we  give  judgment  when  you 
have  accepted  an  action  which  is  contrary  to  the  law^  and  have 
pleaded  matter  in  affirmance  of  it  ?  And  Mowbray,  another 
justice,  said,  TTie  lords  in  parliament  loovld  never  grant  that 
this  action  shofuld  be  maintainable  by  any  common  custom  or  law 
of  this  realm.  But  as  the  plaintiff'  had  not  pleaded  to  the 
writ,  the  justices  took  time  to  advise  what  should  be 
done.^  The  writ  in  question  being  grounded  on  a  particular 
custom,  and  it  not  appearing  whether  it  was  brought  in 
the  case  of  a  will,  or  of  an  intestacy,  we  are  quite  at  a 
•  loss  for  the  grounds  on  which  the  judges  pronounced  the 
above-mentioned  opinion;  for  though  there  might  be 
arguments  against  such  vomeral  custom,  or  against  alleg- 
ing it  in  the  writ,  it  is  difficult  to  say  that  such  a  particu- 
lar custom  might  not  be  good ;  though  Thorpe  doubted  of 
it  in  the  former  case  from  Sussex,  saying,  it  was  hard  to 
restrain  a  man  from  making  a  will  of  his  own  effects. 

Thus,  the  law  stood  at  the  latter  end  of  this  reign,  as  it 
did  at  the  close  of  the  former  (aj ;  and  conformably  with 
this  opinion  against  the  writ,  it  is  not  inserted  in  the  old 
Natara  Brevium^  which  has  only  the  writ  of  right  de  ror 
tionabiU  parte.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  writ  of  right  is 
omitted  in  Fitzherbert,  and  the  writ  of  detinue  now  in 

a  party  who  had  a  share  hv  will  would  mie  for  it  oo  the  custom.  Practically, 
therefore,  the  customary  claim  was  a  claim  to  a  share  of  the  goods,  either  m 
case  of  an  intestacy,  or  of  a  wiU,  not  including  the  claimant,  so  that  vir- 
tually, in  cases  of  wills,  it  did  interfere  with  the  power  of  testamentary 
disposition,  and  hence  the  aversion  with  which  it  was  regarded.  And  the 
reader  will  ohserve  that  the  aversion  is  actually  avowed  and  assigned  as  a 
reason  for  holding  the  law  to  be  otherwise.  The  legislature,  in  the  statute 
of  distributions,  fmerwards  adopted  the  principle  in  cases  of  inteptacy ;  but 
all  attempts  to  control  wills  soon  ceased ;  and  tne  remedy  to  enforce  admin- 
istration was  in  chancery. 

(a)  There  are  numerous  cases  of  actions  of  account  in  thb  and  the  ensu- 
ing reigns.  Thus,  in  this  reign  there  were  many,  which  will  be  found 
reported  in  the  Year-Books,  especially  Sir  N.  Tamworth's  case,  50  Edward 
in. ;  and  there  were  a  great  many  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  some  of 
which  will  be  found  in  Bdlew^i  Chses,  temp.  Rich.  II.  In  one  of  these  cases 
it  appears  that,  when  the  auditors  were  assigned,  if  the  defendant  before 
them  claimed  an  allowance  which  was  objected  to,  or  if  in  any  other  way 
a  question  of  law  aroe&  it  was  referred  to  the  court — IBeUewfs  Oaaes,  temp. 
Mich.  II,  foL  13.) 

»  40  Edw.  III.,  38  b. 
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qaestion  adopted,  under  the  denomination  of  de  rationabili 
parte  bojiorum.  There  is  in  the  Novos  Narrationes^  a  book 
certainly  long  prior  to  the  above  determination,  a  decla- 
ration in  detinue  by  a  widow  against  an  executor  for  a 
moiety ;  and  it  is  added  in  a  note,  that  the  same  would  lie 
pro  hcerede  de  tertid  parte^  if  the  wife  was  alive ;  and  if 
dead,  for  a  moiety.^  What  deference  was  paid  to  the  last 
decision  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel.  It  seems  strange  that 
a  question  of  so  extensive  importance,  and  so  frequent  re- 
currence, as  the  disposition  oi  a  deceased  person's  effects, 
whether  by  will  or  administration,  should  remain  a  doubt- 
ful case  at  this  time.  Perhaps  the  jurisdiction  that  the 
spiritual  court  had  exercised  over  testamentary  matters, 
tended  to  keep  this  pint  of  law  in  obscurity,  and  unde- 
cided. After  all,  it  is  difficult  at  this  time  to  account  for 
BO  singular  a  difference  of  opinion. 

To  return  to  the  common  writ  of  detinue.  In  a  declara- 
tion upon  a  bailment  of  sheep,  the  defendant  pleaded,  that 
they  were  bailed  to  him  to  feed  his  ground,  and  that  he 
gave  notice  to  the  plaintiff  to  take  them  back,  which  he 
neglected  ;  so  that  the  defendant  distrained  them  damage 
feasant.  This  was  held  a  good  plea  in  discharge  of  tne 
bailment,  without  any  other  possession  in  the  plaintiff 
afterwards;  and  therefore  he  was  put  to  traverse  the 
notice.'  If  a  bailment  was  made  to  a  baron  and  feme, 
detinue  was  held  to  lie  against  the  baron  alone,  and  the 
writ  would  abate  if  brought  against  them  both ;  but  if  a 
chattel  came  to  a  woman  s  custody  as  executrix,  and  she 
took  a  husband,  the  action  might  be  against  the  husband 
and  wife  jointly.'  It  was  once  held,  that  should  a  chattel 
come  to  the  hands  of  one  executor,  detinue  would  lie 
arainst  him  alone,  upon  the  idea  that  he  was  charged  upon 
the  possession  only,  and  not  upon  the  bailment  ;*  but  this 
was  afterwards  overruled,  and  upon  a  plea  that  there  were 
other  executors.' 

It  was  observed  in  the  former  reign,*  that  the  writ  of 
detinue  was  frequently  brought  to  recover  charters  that 
had  been  deposited  for  assuring  land,  and  other  purposes. 
This  was  a  very  common  action,  but  was  considered  as  of 
a  particular  nature,  and  differing  from  the  common  action 
of  detinue.     Thus,  after  the  statute'  of  this  king  which 

»  Nov.  Narr.,  40.  «  O.  N.  B.,  64.  «  41  Edw.  III.,  30. 

*  43  £dw.  III.,  21.  «  39  Edw.  UI.,  5.  «  Ftcie  oiKe,  c.  zii. 
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^ve  process  of  outlawry  in  debt,  and  detinue  of  chattels, 
it  was  held  that  charters^  as  they  appertained  to  the  free- 
hold, should  in  an  action  for  them  be  privileged  as  the 
freehold  was,  concerning  which  no  process  of  outlawry 
lay.  A  detirme  of  charters  therefore  was  not  a  detinue  of 
cfiattels^  and  the  process  was  only  summons,  attachment, 
and  distress.^  The  writ  de  chartis  reddendis  did  not,  how- 
ever, in  other  respects,  differ  from  the  common  action  of 
detinue,  except  in  the  description  of  the  subject.  It  was, 
Prcedpe^  etc.y  qubd  reddat  qy/mdam  cistam  cum  chartis  scriptis 
et  aUis  munimentis,  ac  diversis  chartis  et  bonis  in  eSdem  cistd 
contentis  serurd  ymus  B.  clausamj  quanij  etc.;  or,  quandam 
chartaMy  or  duas  chartas^  or  quoddam  scriptum  MigcUorium^  or 
quoddam  scriptum  conventionale^  etc.^  and  so  on,  as  in  the  com- 
mon writ.'  A  declaration  upon  a  writ  de  chartis  reddendis 
might  be  thus,  etc. :  Tu)o  charterSy  two  vrritings  obligatory ^  and 
cm  quit-claim^  which  he  wrongfully  detains  ;  and  therefore  wrong- 
fully y  for  that  the  said  A.  such  a  day^  year^  etc.y  bailm  to  the  scad 
N.  two  charters^  that  is  to  say^  one  charter  by  which  one  Bobert 
Map  infeoffed  him  of  a  mesne  in  C,  one  charier  by  which  one 
John  P,  infeoffed  one  Jordan  ai  C.^of  the  manor  of  L. ;  and 
two  writings  obligatory  ^  that  is  to  say^  one  writing  by  which  one 
Q.  H.  uxis  bourn  to  the  said  A,  in  100  shillings^  and  another 
by  which  one  W.  B.  uxis  bound  to  the  said  A.  in  20  shiUin^s  ; 
and  one  quit-claim^  in  which  it  uxis  contained,  that  one  S.  T.  to 
him  released  and  quitclaimed  all  the  riaht  which  he  had  in  the 
manor  of  W.,  to  keep  till  he  demanded  them  ;  by  reaeon  of  which 
the  said  A.  often  came  to  the  said  N,  and  requested  himtoretum 
him  the  aforesaid  charters  and  writings,  yet  he  uxis  not  willing 

so  to  dOy  etc.,  A  TORT  BT  A  DAMAOBS,  Ctc} 

There  arose  much  debate  whether  a  writ  was  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  common  writ  of  detinue,  or  of  the  latter  kind ; 
and  the  distinction  depended  on  the  action  being  generally 
for  a  box  of  charters,  or  specially  for  certain  charters  by 
name  and  description.  It  was  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  if 
the  plaintiff  did  not  count  of  a  box  that  closed,  or  sealed, 
he  should  count  of  the  charters  specially,  for  in  such  case 
he  might  easily  inform  himself  of  them.^  In  detinue  for 
a  bag  of  charters  it  was  held,  that  if  the  defendant  was 
returned  nihil,  the  plaintiff  mi^ht  have  a  capiat,  because 
the  bag  was  only  a  chaltd  ;  ^  but  if  the  writ  was  for  charters 

^VidtaniU.  » Nov.  Narr.,  41.  •  40  £dw.  IIL,  2& 
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in  epecial,  capias  would  not  lie.^  Sometimes,  when  the 
writ  was  general  for  a  box  and  charters^  the  count  should  be 
special,  naming  the  charters ;  which  way  of  declaring  was 
not  at  first  looked  upon  as  consistent,'  but  was  at  length 
allowed.*  The  advantage  gained  by  this  new  way  was,  that 
the  tenant  was  thereby  excluded  of  his  law-wa^er,  to 
which  he  was  entitled  upon  a  general  declaration  in 
detinue.  Some  difficulty  was  raised  in  these  actions  by 
the  property  of  the  box  and  that  of  the  charters  being  in 
different  persons:  the  former  belonging,  as  a  chattel,  to 
the  executor ;  the  latter,  as  a  muniment  of  his  estate,  to 
the  heir.  Yet  charters  did  not,  of  course,  go  with  the 
title  to  the  land.  It  did  not  follow  that  the  feoffee  upon 
his  feoffment  became  entitled  to  the  charters  of  the  estate ; 
for  it  might  be  necessary  for  the  feoffor  to  keep  them,  to 
enable  him  to  make  his  claims  of  warranty  and  the  like 
against  his  lord  paramount.^  It  was  laid  down,  that  where 
charters  were  burnt,  the  plaintiff  should  recover  damages 
to  the  value  of  the  land  to  which  they  related,  if  the  action 
was  de  charHs  reddendis  ;  but  if  in  trespass,  he  was  to  have 
only  damages  for  the  taking  against  the  peace;  in  the 
former  case,  therefore,  it  was  proper  to  allege  the  value  of 
the  land  in  the  declaration.' 

The  writ  of  annuity  was  nearly  allied  to  the  writ  of 
debt,  being  a  demand  for  arrears  of  annuity  which  were 
detained.  This  writ  agrees  with  that  in  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward L*  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  a  declaration : 
Geo  votes  moTistrey  etc.  if.  vrrmjfvUy  detains^  and  wHl  not 
render  to  him  four  marks  of  silver^  which  are  in  arrear  of  an 
annual  rent  which  he  awes  him;  and  therefore  wrongfully^  for 
thai  whereas  the  said  N.  on  such  a  day,  year,  andplaccy  obU- 
gated  himself  by  this  deed  here  present,  to  the  aforesaid  E.  in 
two  marks  to  be  paid  to  the  aforesaid  E.  on  the  day  of  Easter 
from  year  to  year,  during  all  the  life  of  the  said  E,  of  which 
the  said  E.  was  seized  by  the  hands  of  the  said  N,  till  two  years 
before  the  writ  purchased,  which  he  has  withdrawn  to  his  damage, 
etc.^  The  process  in  this  writ  was  summons,  attachment, 
and  distress.  It  was  held,  this  wjit  would  not  lie  for  ex- 
ecutors, who,  in  lieu  of  this  action,  de  annuo  redditu,  were 
to  have  a  writ  of  debt  in  the  detineO    If  the  annuitant 

» 42  Edw.  III.,  13.    *  44  Edw.  III.,  1.  «  Noy.  Narr.,  37. 

«  41  Edw.  III.,  2.      »  17  Edw.  III.,  46 ;  21  Edw.  IIL,  20.  •  O.  N.  B.,  76. 
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assigned  his  annuity,  the  assij^nee  could  not  recover  ar- 
rears by  the  writ  of  annuity,  for  that  would  be  granting 
a  right  of  action  which  the  law  did  not  allow.^  It  was 
held,  that  an  heir  should  not  be  charged  with  an  annuity 
by  prescription,  by  the  mere  payment  of  his  ancestor.* 
Ana  whether  an  annuity  was  demanded  on  a  prescription 
or  grant  by  deed,  the  plea  of  rim  arrere  could  not  be  sup- 
ported without  an  acquittance.'  If  an  annuity  was  granted 
to  a  physician,  or  a  lawyer  (as  was  veiy  common),  pro  con- 
cilio  impenso  et  impendenaOj  or  pro  duxiliOj  et  concilio  habendo^ 
it  became  discharged  en  a  refusal  in  the  former  to  attend  the 
grantor  J  or  in  the  latter  to  give  advice;  for  it  was  said,  a  law- 
yer was  not  to  he  expected  to  come  to  his  client.  If  such  a  grant 
was  with  the  general  reservation  pro  conciUo  habendo,  and 
the  like,  it  would  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  which  the 
grantee  was  best  qualified  by  his  profession  to  give.^  An- 
nuities were  frequently  charged  upon  land,  which  gave 
the  grantee  a  power  of  distress,  and,  if  interrupted  in 
such  distraining,  an  assize  of  novel  disseisin. 
There  were  two  ways  of  proceeding  with  a  person  who 
Of  aoeomnt  ^^  liable  to  o/xompt  One  was,  for  the  party 
''**^  '  to  bring  him  to  account  before  himself,  or  be- 
fore auditors  assigned  by  himself;  the  other  was,  by  an 
orifi^inal  writ  of  account  summoning  him  into  court  to 
malce  his  account  there.  If  a  person  took  himself  the 
account  of  his  receiver  or  bailiff,  who  was  found  in  ar- 
rears, he  had  no  further  remedy  but  an  action  of  debt  for 
these  arrears :  if  the  account  was  passed  before  auditors 
assigned,  he  might  have  his  action  of  debt  for  the  arrears, 
or  proceed  in  a  more  summary  way,  by  imprisonment 
under  the  stat.  Westm.  2,  c.  xi. ;  *  and  the  accountant,  if 
falsely  charged,  might  have  his  writ  of  ex  parte  talis  to  re- 
examine the  account  in  the  exchequer,  as  directed  by 
that  act.* 

If  the  plaintiff  chose  neither  of  these  courses,  or  the 
party  could  not  be  brought  to  account,  he  might  resort  to 
the  writ  of  account.  The  writ  was  thus:  FroecipCy  etc., 
qubd  justi^  etc.,  reddat  B.  rationoMe  compotum  suum  de  temr- 
pore  qnofuit  balUmis  suus  in  G,  or,  receptor  denariontm  ipsivs 
-B.,  etc.''    The  following  are  specimens  of  declarations  in 

Ul  Edw.  III.,  27.    *  22  Edw.  III.,  7 ;  41  Edw.  IIL,  6, 19.    » Ibid.,  67  b. 
»  49  Edw.  III.,  6.      ft  Vide  yol.  ii.,  c.  x. 
»  44  Edw.  III.,  18.    •  O.  N.  B.,  eo. 
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account :  Ceo  vcms  monstre^  etc.j  A.  that  JV.,  etc.^  wrorufuUy 
taill  not  render  him  a  reasonable  accompt  of  the  time  that  he  vxls 
his  haitiff  in  C. ;  and  therefore  vmmgfmy^for  that  whereas  he 
was  his  baiUff  of  the  rtumor  of  G,  which  vxis  worth  £100  per 
annumy  having  tne  administration  of  its  stocky  namely ^  oxen^  cowSy 
hogSy  and  sheep^  and  other  chattds^  from  such  a  day  and  year 
to  such  a  day  and  year^  by  reason  of  which  the  aforesaid  A. 
often  came  to  the  aforesaid  JV".  and  requested  him  to  render  him 
an  account  of  the  issiies  arising  from  the  said  m/moTy  which  he 
refasedy  ana  still  doeSy  a  tort  et  a  damages  of  £100.  As 
receiver,  eft?.,  Adam  Jh/e^  etc,y  that  It.  Fox^  merchant ^  wrcng- 
foRy  wiU  not  render  his  reojscnakle  account  of  the  time  tie  was 
receiver  of  the  moneys  of  the  said  Adam;  and  therefore  wrong- 
fvUy^for  that  whereas  the  said  R.  on  such  a  day^  etc.^  received 
of  the  said  Adam  £10  to  merchandise  and  improve  for  the  use 
of  the  said  Adam,,  he  has  merchandised  with  the  said  £10,  and 
received  the  profits  from  thi  aforesaid  day  till  such  a  day^  with- 
out rendering  any  account  thereof;^  by  reason  of  which  the  said 
Adam  has  frequently  come  to  the  said  iJ.  ana  prayed  him  to 
render  an  aecount  of  the  samcy  etc.  Again :  And  therefore 
wrongfulb/yfor  that  whereas  the  aforesaid  N.  was  the  bailijf  of 
the  said  A.  from  such  day  continually  for  a  whole  year  to  such  a 
day^  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  said  A. — namely^  of  com^ 
grainy  etc.^  to  the  value  of  ten  markSj  by  reason  of  which  the  said 
A.  ofteny  etc} 

This  action  was  the  common  remedy  in  mercantile 
transactions,  and  in  almost  all  cases  where  there  were 
dealings  and  an  unliquidated  demand  (a).     The  common 

(a)  This,  perhaps,  ma^  be  a  oonvenient  and  proper  place  in  which  to 
mention  a  matter  of  considerable  importance,  which  our  author  appears  to 
have  overlooked,  vis.,  arbitration.  The  action  of  account,  it  will  be  observed, 
was  a  compulsorv  procedure  for  the  appointment  of  arbitrators  or  auditors, 
who  were,  in  eTOct,  arbitrators  of  matters  of  account :  and  it  is  a  curious 
and  instructive  instance  of  the  unchanging  character  of  the  exigencies  aris- 
ing out  of  the  common  affitirs  of  life,  and  the  good  sense  of  our  ancient  in- 
stitutions, that  one  of  our  latest  improvements  in  civil  procedure  wan  the 
restitution  of  this  old  jurisdiction  in  account,  by  establishing  a  compulsorj 
reference  of  matters  of  account  to  auditors  or  arbitrators;  but  from  the 
earliest  period  voluntary  references  of  matters  in  litigation  to  arbitrators  was 
to  the  utmost  encouraged,  and  if  there  was  a  reference  in  an  action  by  order 
of  the  court,  by  consent  it  was  enforced ;  though,  in  after  times,  great  diffi- 
culties were  raised,  arising  out  of  the  interest  the  officers  of  courts  had  in 
fees,  as  to  an  award  bein^  a  bar  to  an  action  on  the  same  matter ;  and  this, 
of  course,  ffreatly  diminished  the  benefit  of  arbitration  when  the  award  was 
in  fiivor  of  a  defendant    On  the  other  hand,  when  it  was  in  &vor  of  a 

*  Bans  cbo  que.  "  Nov.  Narr. 
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way  of  charging  the  defendant  was  either  as  bailee  or  re- 
ceiver; and  some  significant  reasons  were  given  why  he 
should  be  charged  in  one  or  the  other  character.  Where 
silver  wares  were  bailed  by  the  plaintiff  to  the  defendant, 
to  be  sold,  and  he  sold  them,  and  received  the  money  for 
them,  it  was  said  he  should  be  charged  as  bailee,  and  not 
as  receiver:  the  same  where  one  employed  a  person  to  sell 
his  wines.^  Again,  where  herrings  were  intrusted  to  a 
man  to  sell,  it  was  held  the  action  should  be  against  him 
as  bailee,  not  as  receiver ;  and  the  reason  6;iven  was,  that 
a  receiver  was  allowed  no  costs,  but  a  bailee  was ;  there- 
fore the  defendant,  who  might  have  been  obliged  to  go 
from  one  place  to  another  to  sell  these  articles,  suffered  an 
injustice,  if  he  was  declared  against  as  a  receiver  of  money, 
where  he  would  not  be  allowed  his  expenses.'  But  this 
action  would  lie  against  others  than  receivers  and  bailees. 
Where  a  lord  had  entered  into  lands  as  guardian  in  chiv- 
alry, and  it  was  meant  to  try  whether  they  were  not 
socage,  an  action  of  account  was  brought  against  him  as 
occupier  for  the  profits  he  had  received ; '  though  perhaps, 
in  this  case,  the  proper  idea  was  that  of  a  receii>er^  which 
was  an  universal  character  that  suited  every  one  who  had 
received  money  or  profit  to  the  use  of  another,  for  which 
he  ought  to  account.  Upon  this  principle  it  was  that  the 
following  actions  were  supported.  Two  being  possessed 
of  an  ox  in  common,  and  one  having  sold  it,  the  other 
might  have  account  against  him :  so  where  trees  were  cut 
bv  one  who  held  pro  indiviso  with  another.^  If  tenant  by 
degit  committed  waste,  the  remedy  was  a  writ  of  accompt, 
and  not  waste.^  Money  was  bailed  to  have  a  security  of 
land  given  for  it ;  if  not,  to  be  rebailed ;  upon  no  security 
being  given,  an  action  of  accompt  lay.^  One  joint  lessee 
for  years  might  have  accompt  against  another,  if  he  took 
the  issues  and  profits  to  his  own  use ;  for  he  would  other- 
wise be  without  remedy,  as  he  could  not  have  an  assize. 
But  one  executor  could  not  have  account  against  the  other, 
because  they  took  nothing  to  their  own  use,  and  they  were 

plaintiff  diffioalties  were  often  raised  from  the  same  motive  by  arbitrary 
roles  Of  law.  For  instance,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  it  was  held  thai 
arbitrators  oonld  not  make  an  award  iA  fnehM^  so  as  to  adindge  the  land 
of  one  to  another;  although  the  arbitrament  might  perhaps  be  pleadable  in 
bar  of  an  action  ( Yvw-BwA,  14  Hemry  IV^  19). 

1  46  Edw.  UL,  8.  *  49  Edw.  III.,  10.  •  Bro.  Accompt,  30. 
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bound  to  account  before  the  ordinary.  If  two  guardians 
were  in  common,  and  one  took  the  entire  profits  to  his 
own  use,  accompt  lay,  and  the  count  was  to  be  against 
him  as  receiver  to  their  common  use :  so  of  coparceners ; 
but  not  so  of  tenants  in  common,  for  they  might  have  an 
assize.^  If  a  defendant  was  counted  arainst  as  receiver, 
the  plaintiff  must  allege  by  whose  han<k  he  received ;  but 
if  he  could  not  put  this  in  certain,  he  might  charge  him 
as  bailee,  and  then  it  would  not  be  necessary.' 

In  this  action  there  were  two  judgments :  the  first  was 
qtibd  compiUetj  upon  which  auditors  were  assigned ;  and 
after  the  account  made,  then  came  the  final  judgment  for 
the  arrears.  As  the  writ  was  grounded  upon  a  complaint 
that  he  refused  to  account,  it  was  reasonable  that  pleni 
compiUavit  should  be  a  g:ood  plea  to  the  action,  and  an  ac- 
count before  the  plaintiff  would  be  sufiicient.'  He  imght 
plead  ne  tmque  recewor^  or  ne  unaue  recewor  per  main  Z  iV., 
the  person  through  whose  hanas  the  declaration  alleged 
him  to  have  received  moneys;  that  he  was  not  bailiff  to 
the  plaintiff'  of  such  a  manor,  but  lessee.  He  might  plead 
a  release  of  all  receipts ;  he  might  plead  nonage ;  ^  and  if 
any  of  the  above  pleas  were  found  against  him,  there 
would  be  a  judgment  qubd  computet.  He  might  plead  prist 
d'accompter;  ana  then  there  was  of  course  the  same  judg- 
ment, and  auditors  would  be  assigned.  Before  the  audi- 
tors he  would  be  allowed  to  allege  such  matters  as  would 
go  in  discharge  of  himself.  He  might  plead  payment  to 
the  plaintiff  without  showing  an  acquittance.*  Upon  the 
judgment  to  account,  there  lay  the  process  of  capias  and 
outlawry  against  the  defendant,  according  to  the  stat.  of 
"Westm.  2.*  It  was  held,  that  the  first  judgment  was  not 
such  as  could  be  revived  by  scire  facias  upon  the  death  of 
the  plaintiff  before  the  account  taken ;  nor  could  a  writ 
of  error  be  brought  thereon ;  yet  the  plaintiff  could  not 
be  nonsuited  after  it.^  It  was  on  the  final  iudgment  only 
that  execution  could  be  had.  It  was  held,  that  where 
there  were  two  defendants,  and  one  was  sued  to  outlawry 
and  then  taken,  and  the  other  not,  the  proceeding  might 
be  against  him  alone  that  was  taken.® 

»  49  Edw.  HL,  27.  » 43  Edw.  IIL,  21. 

» 41  Edw.  III.,  3,  9 ;  46  Edw.  IH.,  14. 

« 49  Edw.  III.,  10 ;  21  Edw.  HL,  8 ;  24  Edw.  im  82, 67 ;  10  Edw.  m.,  7. 

•  41  Edw.  ni.,  26.  T  21  Edw.  III.,  9,  82 ;  42  Asa.,  11. 

•  Vide  yoliL,  c  X.  •41  Edw.  UL,  9. 
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An  action  of  covenant  was  the  common  remedy  where 
an  indenture  of  agreement  was  sealed  and  properly  exe- 
cuted by  two  parties,  and  one  of  them  did  not  perform 
his  part.  This  writ  was  always  founded  upon  such  a 
specialty ;  and  the  process  was  summons,  attachment,  and 
distress.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  a  declaration 
upon  a  writ  of  covenant :  A  tortj  etc.j  vjrongfuUy  keeps  not 
the  covenant  made  between  them^  to  maintain  honorably  the  afore- 
said Edward  in  living  and  chthing^  as  long  as  the  one  and  the 
other  lived;  and  therefore  vn^ongfrny^for  that  whereas  on  such 
a  day,  and  year,  and  placcj  a  covenant  was  made  between  the 
aforesaid  Matthew  and  Edward,  by  which  the  aforesaid  Matthew 
granted  by  his  deed  here  shown,  to  maintain  honorably  the  said 
Edward  in  living  and  dothina,  as  long  as  the  one  and  the  other 
lived;  and  therefore  wrongfmy,for  that  whereas  on  such  a  day, 
year,  and  'dace,  a  covenant  wa>s  made  between  the  aforesaid  Mat- 
thew and  Edward,  by  which  the  aforesaid  Matthew  granted  by 
his  deed  here  shown,  to  maintain  honoraUy  the  said  Edward  in 
living  and.  clothing  as  long  as  the  one  and  the  other  lived;  yet 
the  said  Matthew  the  aforesaid  Edvxird  according  to  the  form  of 
the  aforesaid  covenant  maintains  not;  by  reason  of  which  ne 
has  often  come  to  him,  and  prayed  him  to  keep  this  covenant  ac* 
cording  to  the  form  of  the  writing  aforesaid,  but  he  wovld  not, 
nor  yet  will,  a  tort,  etc.^ 

A  writ  of  covenant  was  that  upon  which  fines  were 
most  commonly  levied.  In  such  case,  the  declaration 
was,  A  TORT,  arid  wrongfuRy  keeps  not  his  finb  made  in  the 
court  of,  etc.,  unless  the  covenant  to  convey  had  been  made 
out  of  court,  and  then  it  was  termed  a  mere  covenant. 
Indeed,  in  most  cases,  there  was  not  actually  a  previous 
fine  or  covenant,  but  the  writ  of  covenant  was  brought 
upon  such  supposed  transaction ;  and,  being  an  amicable 
proceeding,  it  passed  of  course  without  inquiry,  and  was 
afterwards  maintained  for  the  assurance  of  estates,  and 
the  quiet  of  property.  These  were  called  covenants  real ; 
the  writ  of  covenant  in  this  instance  having  the  effect  of 
actually  transferring  the  land,  and  so  producing  a  specific 
effect.  Other  writs  of  covenant  were  said  to  be  personal, 
because  damages  only  were  recovered  for  the  breach  of 
them.  There  was  one  instance  in  which  a  doubt  seems 
to  have  arisen,  whether  this  writ  was  real  or  personal 

^  Nov.  ^arr.,  44  b. 
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We  have  seen  that  a  writ  of  covenant^  was  the  remedy 
which  a  termor  for  years  had  against  his  lessor  when 
ejected,  and  that  the  qaare  ^ecit  infra  terndnum  was  con- 
trived in  aid  of  this  writ.  However,  it  was  still  held, 
that  where  a  lessor  ousted  his  lessee,  the  latter  might  in 
covenant  recover  both  his  term  and  damages ;  and  if  the 
term  was  expired,  he  would  recover  the  whole  in  dam- 
ages.' In  the  88th  jear,  when  it  was  said  that  a  term 
should  be  recovered  in  covenant,  it  was  denied  by  Thorpe 
and  Skip,  who  said  the  plaintiff  should  recover  only 
damages;'  though  by  a  case  in  the  47th  year  it  should 
seem,  the  general  opinion  was,  that  in  covenant  by  the 
lessee  against  the  lessor,  he  should  recover  his  term.^ 

Another  point  of  debate  in  covenant  was,  whether  the 
obligation  and  benefit  of  such  agreements  descended  on 
the  representatives  of  the  covenanters  and  covenantees 
respectively.  It  was  clearly  held,  that  an  executor  was 
not  bound  to  perform  a  covenant,  if  the  covenantor  had 
not  bound  his  executors  expressly;  for  covenants  only 
bind  those  who  make  them,  and  not  their  heirs  or  execu- 
tors, unless  named '(a).  But  where  laud  was  let  to  one 
habendum  to  him  and  his  assigns  for  years,  it  was  said 
that  the  assigns  might  have  an  action  of  covenant  against 
the  lessor,  even  though  they  were  not  named  in  the  deed.* 
And  where  one  brought  an  action  of  covenant  as  heir 
against  an  abbot  for  not  performing  service  in  the  manor- 
chapel,  and  it  was  objected  that  he  had  an  elder  brother, 
and  so  was  not  heir ;  it  was  agreed  by  the  court,  that  if 
he  was  terre-tenant  it  was  sufficient,  and  he  might  have  the 
action  without  the  privity  of  heir,  because  it  was  a  cove- 
nant that  went  along  with  the  land.  Again,  where,  upon 
a  partition  between  parceners,  one  covenanted  to  discharge 
the  other  from  all  suits,  it  was  held,  an  alienee  should 

(a)  The  law  upon  the  subject  has  long  since  been  settled  by  the  statute  of 
distributions  (CWies  n,\  which  substantially  legalizes  and  establishes  the 
ancient  customs  in  cases  of  intestacy ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  but 
for  the  narrow  rule  of  law,  that  an  action  will  not  lie  for  what  is  matter  of 
trusty  however  clear  and  plain,  an  action  might  be  maintained  against  an 
administrator  for  the  reasonable  share  after  payment  of  debts.  As  it  is,  the 
remedy  is  in  equity  by  an  administration  suit,  in  which  accounts  are  taken 
of  debts  and  assets,  and  the  residue,  if  any,  is  divided  among  the  next  of 
kin,  according  to  the  statute,  and  upon  the  general  principle  established  by 
andent  custom. 

»  Ttdt  vol,  ii.,  c.  vi.  •  38  Edw.  III.,  24.      •  48  Edw.  IIL,  1. 

•26Edw.IIL    Fit*.  Gov,  3.     M7Edw.nL,24.      •  Bro.  Gov.,  46. 
24* 
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have  covenant  if  he  was  not  discharged.^  And  this  seems 
to  have  been  the  principle  upon  which  representatives 
might  claim  the  benefit  of,  or  be  liable  to,  covenants, 
namely,  if  sach  covenants  were  attached  to,  and  dependent 
upon,  the  land  which  they  enjoyed. 

The  action  of  replevin  might  be  prosecuted  either  before 
the  sheriff  or  m  banco.  If  in  the  latter,  this  action  might 
be  in  two  ways ;  either  by  original  writ  at  common  law, 
or  by  pone^  according  to  stat.  1  Westm.  2,  c.  ii.*  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  specimen  of  a  declaration  in  banco :  Ceo  vous 
monstrcy  etc.j  that  2).,  etc.j  wrongfully  took  the  catde^  etc.^  name- 
ly^  etc.^  such  a  day^  year^  and  place ^  and  chased  them  to  his 
hous€y  and  there  impounded  them^  and  them  so  impounded  de- 
tained from  such  a  day  to  such  a  day  then  next  ensuing  ^  when 
deliverance  was  made  by  John,  etc.y  a  bailiff  of  our  lord  the 
kingy  sworn  and  knoum^  etc.y  A  tort  et  A  damages ^  etc?  The 
process  in  this  action  was  summons,  attachment,  and  dis- 
tress. If  the  sheriff  could  not  find  the  cattle  to  make 
replevin,  we  have  seen  that,  in  Bracton's  time,  he  was  to 
take  some  of  the  defendant's  cattle ;  and  if  the  defendant 
had  no  land  or  chattels,  then  he  was  to  be  personally  at- 
tached. The  same  course  still  obtained,  only  some  new 
terms  had  been  adopted :  the  cattle  so  removed  were  said 
to  be  elm^;  and  upon  the  sheriff  returning  the  averia 
dofngata,  there  issued  a  process  to  take  the  defendants, 
called  capias  in  unthemam  ;  and  if  that  failed,  there  went 
a  capias  a^inst  the  person.^  With  these  immaterial 
alterations  m  expression,  the  proceeding  in  replevin  stood 
upon  the  foot  of  the  practice  in  Bracton's  time,  and  the 
statutes  of  Edward  I.  The  requisites  to  this  action  are 
said  to  be  six :  1st,  very  tenant ;  2d,  very  lord ;  8d,  services ; 
4th,  arrear  at  the  day  of  taking ;  5th,  seisin  of  the  service ; 
6th,  within  his  fee.*  As  the  defendant  in  his  avowry 
was  to  set  forth  his  title  to  make  the  distress,  the  obliging 
him  to  allege  seisin  kept  the  inquiry  within  bounds,  and 

Srevent^  a  debate  upon  the  right,  which  was  not  to  be 
ecided  by  any  trial  but  the  duel  of  great  assize,  neither 
of  which  could  be  had  in  this  action.  The  seisin  had 
been  limited  by  the  stat.  Wostm.  2,*  to  the  time  allowed 
for  bringing  an  assize.  Thus  every  Question  of  title  that 
might  be  agitated  in  a  writ  of  novel  disseisin,  might  be 

*  42  Edw.  III.,  3.  •  Nov.  Narr^  62  b.       »  O.  N.  B.,  41  b. 

*  FMie  vol.  iL,  c  ix.  and  X.       «  48  Edw.  UL,  26.       •  Fuie  voL  iL,  c.  x. 
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brought  forward  by  a  writ  of  replevin,  but  with  a  diflfer- 
ent  effect ;  as  the  former  only  gave  the  seisin  of  the  dis- 
tress, the  latter  the  seisin  of  the  land.  However,  it 
naturally  followed,  that  many  titles  to  real  property  were 
tried  in  replevin.  The  process  upon  the  writ  of  rec^tim 
was  the  same  as  that  upon  the  pone  and  replevin,  llbere 
was  a  writ  de  eatoJUs  nomine  diatrictionis  capHs  reddendiSj 
which  could  only  be  maintained  within  a  borough,  where 
it  was  the  custom  to  take  the  doors,  windows,  or  grates, 
in  the  way  of  distress.^ 

Before  we  take  our  leave  of  this  action,  we  should  no- 
tice a  replevin  of  a  particular  sort,  the  writ  de  homine 
replegianao.  This  lay  where  a  man  was  imprisoned,  but 
was  by  law  replevisable ;  a  writ,  therefore,  for  his  being 
replevied  issued  to  the  sheriff  to  the  following  effect : 
PrcBcipimus  tSdj  quhdjuatk  et  sine  diloMane  repUgia/ri  jajdoLS  A. 
quern  B.  cepit,  et  captum  tenmt  (or,  quern  B,  cepity  et  tu  captum 
teneSj  as  the  case  might  be)  nisi  oaptus  sU  per  specidU  proR- 
ceptum  nostrum^  vd  capitcdis  justiiiarii  nostrij  vel  pro  morte 
homniSj  vel  pro  aUquo  alio  facto,  quare  secundum  corudlium 
regni  nosiri  AngUce  non  sit  replegiabilis,  etc.  This  writ  was  a 
justicies,  and  not  returnable.  If  the  sheriff  did  not  obey 
this  writ,  there  issued  a  sicut  alias ,  or  cau3om  nobis  signifisesy 
and  then  tLphiries;  and  if  the  sheriff  still  disobeyed,  then 
an  attachment  followed  against  the  sheriff,  directed  to 
the  coroners,  who  were  also  to  see  the  first  writ  executed.' 

The  action  of  trespass  became  in  this  reign  still  more 
general  than  in  the  former ;  and  though  simple  in  its  first 
origin,  it  was  by  construction  and  legal  intendment  ren- 
dered applicable  to  an  infinitude  of  cases  where  an  injury 
was  done,  either  to  the  person  or  property.  The  manner 
of  declaring  upon  this  writ  was  rather  general,  without 
stating  much  particularity  of  circumstances.  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  examples  of  declarations,  etc.  Wrong- 
fully  camej  such  a  day,  etc.,  and  vi  et  armiSy  namely,  etc.^  tne 
aforesaid  N.  took  and  imprisoned,  and  in  prison  him  detained 
from  such  a  day  to  such  a  day,  on  which  he  was  detivered  by  the 
king's  tcrit;  and  other  harms,  etc.,  namdy,  etc.,  a  tort,  and 
against  the  peace  of  our  lord  the  king,  etc.  For  various  tres- 
passes: Ceo  vous  monstre,  A.,  etc.,  that  C,  etc.,  such  a  day,  year, 
and  place,  eame  with  force  and  arm^,  nAwdy,  etc.,  in  &ie  part 

» O.  N.  B.,  73.  "~" 

*  Ftd0  Stat  Westm.  1,  ch.  xr. ;  vide  yoL  iL,  cix,;  O.  N.  B^  40. 
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of  the  aforesaid  A.^at  J.y  in  the  said  county^  and  there  entered^ 
and  therein  being  withovt  his  license  and  will^  six  deer  chased  and 
took^  and  his  trees  there  growing,  namely,  etc.,  of  the  value  of  10 
marks  J  cut ;  and  in  his  severed  jisheryjishedjand  his  fishy  namely , 
etc.,  of  the  vaitiey  etc.,  took  and  carried  awaVy  and  other  injuries 
to  him  didy  4  tort  et  4  damages,  etc.,  and  against  the  king's 
peaee.^ 

When  this  writ  was  brought  for  a  trespass  on  land,  it 
led  to  a  iostification  upon  a  title,  like  the  avowry  in  re- 
plevin: out  this  happened  very  rarely,  it  not  being  so 
usual  to  brin^  on  questions  upon  titles  in  this  as  in  the 
writ  of  replevin.  When  a  title  was  set  out  in  this  action 
by  the  defendant,  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  plaintiff  to 
do  the  same,  but  merely  to  deny  or  traverse  the  defend- 
ant's supposed  title ;  the  plaintiff,  as  he  was  in  possession, 
was  presumed  to  have  a  right  to  that  possession,  and 
therefore  the  law  would  not  put  him  to  state  it  specially.* 
Thus,  where  right  of  common  was  pleaded,  the  plaintiff  only 
replied,  de  son  tort  demesncy  sans  ceo  qui  U  ad  comvumy  prist, 
etc}  Where  a  defendant  justified  as  taking  possession 
under  the  escheator,  the  reply  was  a  voire  oeps  demesne  sans 
tiel  cause}  The  same  idea  prevailed  in  other  writs  of  tres- 
pass that  did  not  relate  to  land ;  and  the  defendant,  as  a 
wrong-doer,  was  expected  to  make  out  a  justification, 
when  called  upon  by  the  plaintiff  who  had  sustained  the 
injury. 

The  principal  and  most  common  actions  of  trespass 
now  in  use  were  three ;  namely,  those  for  an  injury  to 
the  person,  as  for  battery  or  assault ;  those  for  taKing 

{^oods,  that  is,  a  cepit  et  asportavit ;  and  those  for  entering 
and  or  a  house,  or,  as  it  has  been  since  called,  ^kdausum 
fregit  In  order  to  understand  the  notions  now  enter- 
tained concerning  these  actions,  we  shall  consider  some 
cases  applicable  to  each  of  these  heads,  beginning  first 
with  battery. 

Actions  for  a  battery  were  usually  laid  with  an  assault 
also ;  insultumfecity  et  ipsvm  verberavity  mdneravity  et  maR  trac- 
tavity  etc.  In  the  twenty-second  year,  a  jury  found  that 
the  defendant  struck  at  the  plaintiff  with  a  hatchet,  but 
did  not  hit  him ;  and  they  prayed  the  discretion  of  the 
court  as  to  the  law  upon  the  point,  when  the  damages 

^  Nov.  :Narr^  74  b.,  66  b.  •  40  Edw.  IIL,"6^  •22  An.,  42. 

« Ibid.,  57. 
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were  ordered  to  be  taxed  for  the  assault  only,  and  the 
judgment  against  the  defendant  was  capiatur.^  Again, 
where  a  defendant  was  found  guilty  of  the  assault,  but  not 

S;uilty  of  the  battery,  the  plaintiff  recovered  damages  for  the 
brmer,  and  was  amercea  for  the  latter.'  Thus  an  assault 
began  to  be  considered  as  a  distinct  and  independent  cause 
of  action.  The  day  on  which  the  battery  and  assault 
were  laid  began  to  be  considered  as  of  no  consequence ; 
for  where  a  battery  was  found  to  be  on  the  day,  and  on  a 
day  after,  and  even  where  they  found  it  on  another  day, 
it  was  held  sufficient  to  support  the  declaration.^  It  was 
esteemed  a  good  justification  in  assault  and  battery  to 
say  that  the  plaintiff  was  in  a  rage,  and  the  defenaant 
only  restrained  him  from  doing  mischief.^  If  a  ^rson 
had  recovered  damages  in  an  appeal  of  mayhem,  this  was 
looked  upon  as  a  recompense  only  for  the  wounding,  and 
he  might  afterwards  have  an  action  for  the  battery.' 
However,  in  an  action  of  battery,  the  plaintiff  might  eive 
in  evidence  a  mayhem,*  as  he  was  not  to  be  depriv^  of 
redress  for  the  mayhem,  though  he  chose  to  resort  to  an 
inferior  remedy,  if  a  wife  was  beat,  an  action  of  battery 
lay  for  the  husband  and  wife ;  and  though  the  husband 
onlv  would  have  the  damages  recovered,  yet,  being  orig- 
inally a  redress  to  which  the  wife  was  entitled,  it  might 
be  laid  ad  damnum  ipsorumJ'  An  action  of  battery  would 
lie  for  the  master  against  any  one  who  beat  his  servant.^ 
An  action  of  vi  et  armis  would  lie  also  for  the  taking 
awa^  of  his  servant,*  and  d  fortiori  for  taking  away  his 
villein ;  but  if  any  one  married  a  female  villein,  and  aft- 
erwards took  her  away,  the  lord  had  no  remedy  vi  et  armis 
against  the  husband.^®  A  man  might  have  trespass  for 
taking  away  his  eldest  son.^  These  were  properly  tres- 
passes on  a  cqnt  et  asportavit ;  as  was  that  de  uxore  abductd 
cum  bonis  viri,  in  which  it  was  held  to  be  no  plea  to  say 
that  the  plaintiff  was  divorced  from  his  wife ;  for  the 
action  was  for  damages,  which  should  equally  be  recov- 
ered if  they  were  married  at  the  time."    However,  it  was 

>22A«.,S0.  » 46  Bdw.  IIL,  8. 

» 40  Bdw.  in.,  40.  •  89  Edw.  HI-  1. 

•39Edw.III.,l;45Edw.m,24.  •  89  Edw.  IH.,  87. 

•  22  Asg..  67.  «•  46  Edw.  IIL,  6. 

•  Ibid.,  82 243  Abs., 89.  ^ 28  An., 86. 

•  39  Edw.  IIL,  20.  u  28  Edw.  III.,28;  9K20voLiL,o.x 
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agreed  that  where  two  were  married  before  years  of  con- 
sent, the  husband  could  not  have  this  action  till  he  had 
arrived  at  such  age,  and  they  had  assented  or  dissented 
from  the  marriage/ 

When  trespass  was  brought  for  goods,  it  sometimes  be- 
came a  question  what  should  be  construed  a  taJdng^  and 
what  a  taking  vi  et  armis.  A  defendant  pleaded  that  the 
goods  were  thrown  into  the  sea  in  a  storm,  and  he  took 
them,  and  when  he  came  to  land  he  gave  them  the  plain- 
tiff's  servant  to  his  use ;  and  this  was  held  a  bar  of  the 
taking  and  trespass.'  One  tenant  in  common  might  have 
trespass  of  another  of  things  severed  from  the  land,  as 
corn,  hay,  and  the  like ;  but  not  of  things  fixed  to  the 
freehold,  for  then  they  might  have  waste  pro  indimo? 
Yet,  where  goods  were  left  to  an  executor,  and  another  to 
distribute,  it  was  held  that  trespass  could  not  lie  for  the 
one  against  the  other.^  Again,  though  an  heir  might 
have  a  detinue  of  charters  against  an  executor,  he  could 
not  have  trespass.'  The  primA  facie  right  was  held  to 
privilege  such  persons  from  the  imputation  of  trespassers, 
where  a  person,  acting  under  authority  of  law,  any  ways 
abused  that  authority,  he  became  a  trespasser.  As  in 
trespass  for  taking  and  killing  the  plaintiff's  horse  covdra 
paceniy  the  defendant  justified  as  taking  it  damage  feasant^ 
and  impounding ;  and  because  it  had  leaped  several  times 
over  the  pound,  he  tied  it,  and  so  the  horse  strangled  it- 
self, which  plea  was  held  ill  upon  demurrer.' 

When  the  writ  was  for  breaking  a  house,  or  entering 
land,  the  plaintiff  was  not  to  allege  a  continuanjce  of  the 
trespass,  because  it  was  a  single  act :  but  where  it  was  for 
depasturing  grass,  and  the  like,  it  mi^ht  be  laid  with  a 
continiuindo?  There  was  long  time  a  doubt  how  far  this 
action  would  lie  for  a  lessee  against  his  lessor,  and  the 
contrary.  This  being  for  a  trespass  vi  et  armis,  was  thought 
not  to  lie  against  the  lessor,  though  he  had  been  guilty 
of  violating  his  lessee's  possession,  in  direct  opposition  to 
his  own  lease.  This  was  upon  the  idea  of  tne  lessor's 
freehold,*  and  the  right  he  had  of  entering  upon  any  part 
of  it ;  while  the  lessee  was  construed  to  have  a  precarious 
possession,  that  made  him  little  more  than  iMtuiff  to  his 

^Bro.TreBp^420.  «27AflB.,  64.  '46AflB.,  9. 

*  46  Edw.  UI^  15.  •  43  Edw.  m.,  24.      •  Fide  onto,  c  ziL,  elc 
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lessor.  But  the  opinion  of  a  farmer's  interest  was  now 
altered,  and  the  plea  of  freehold  had  lone  been  disre- 
garded ;  therefore,  where  a  lessor  distrained,  or  did  any 
other  act  upon  the  land  which  in  the  case  of  a  common 
person  would  be  trespass,  the  lessee  for  years  might  have 
trespass  vi  et  armis}  On  the  other  hand,  where  in  a  lease 
to  one  for  life  there  was  a  reservation  of  certain  trees ; 
which  trees  the  tenant  cut :  there  it  was  held,  that  tres- 
pass vi  et  armis  would  lie  by  the  lessor  against  the  leasee 
for  cutting  the  trees.'  Trespass  was  a  remedy  grounded 
upon  the  actual  possession  of  the  plaintiff;  therefore  it 
was  a  rule,  wherever  a  person  was  any  way  put  out  of 
possession,  he  could  not  maintain  a  trespass  till  he  had 
made  a  re-entry.* 

Respecting  trespass  in  general ;  it  had  long  been  held, 
that  there  were  no  accessaries  in  trespass,  but  all  were 
principals ;  and  therefore,  that  a  person,  bv  assenting  aft- 
erwaras  to  a  trespass  committed,  was  liable  to  an  action/ 
A  writ  of  trespass,  as  it  was  for  a  wron^  done,  was  to  be 
brought  against  the  wrong-doers  individually,  and  there- 
fore it  would  not  lie  against  a  corporation,  against  which 
no  capias  could  issue : '  and  it  was  agreed  that  more  tres- 
passes than  one  might  be  joined  in  one  writ.  It  was  a 
common  plea  in  trespass  for  hunting,  to  say,  that  the  de- 
fendant had  license.^  In  all  actions  of  trespass,  any  mat- 
ter stated  as  a  recompense  to  the  plaintiff  might  be  pleaded 
in  discharge ;  as,  recovery  in  another  action ;  amercement 
in  an  inferior  court;  ^  that  he  had  agreed  with,  the  plaintiff 
for  the  trespass  ;*  or  even  such  as  was  only  in  a  course  of 
giving  the  plaintiff  satisfaction,  namely,  that  an  action 
of  replevin  was  depending  for  the  same  taking.*  An 
officer  might  justify  in  trespass  under  the  process  of  a 
court,  however  erroneous ;  but  not  so,  if  the  cause  of  ac- 
tion arose  without  the  limits  of  the  court's  jurisdiction.'® 

But  not  content  with  the  writ  of  trespass  in  its  old 
form,  they  endeavored  to  make  it  more  uni-    otu^^ 
versal,  by  enlarging  its  scope,  and  modifying      *««^- 
its  terms,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  every  man's  own  case;  in 

1 48  £dw.  m.,  6,  6,  7;  vida  toI.  iL  c.  zL  •42  Edw.  in.,  1,  2. 

» 46  Edw.  in.,  22.  » 47  Edw.  III.,  19. 

•  44  Edw.  UL,  18.  •  22  Abb.,  51. 
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doing  which  they  availed  themselves  of  the  statute  of 
Westm,  2,  authorizing  writs  to  be  framed  consimili  casd.^ 
This  novelty  did  not  show  itself  till  towards  the  middle 
of  this  reign ;  and  when  it  appeared  in  court,  it  under- 
went a  discussion  and  debate  that  indicated  ^reat  doubt 
about  the  propriety  and  nature  of  the  innovation. 

The  first  case  of  this  sort,  to  be  found  in  the  reports,  is 
I  in  the  22d  year  (a) ;  when  an  action  was  brought  against 

'  a  man,  for  that  he  had  undertaken  to  carry  the  plaintiff's 

horse  in  his  boat  over  the  Humber,  safe  and  well ;  but 
that  he  overloaded  his  boat  with  other  horses,  by  which 
overloading  the  plaintiffs  horse  perished,  4  tart  et  h  dam- 
ages^ etc.  It  was  objected  to  this  writ,  that  it  supposed  no 
tort  in  the  defendant,  but  on  the  other  hand  proved  the 
plaintiff  should  rather  have  a  writ  of  covenant.  But  it 
was  said  by  one  of  the  judges,  that  the  defendant  com- 
mitted, as  it  should  seem,  a  trespass  in  overloading  the 
boat,  by  which  his  horse  perished,  and  that  the  action 
would  lie.'  Thus  the  notion  of  a  trespass,  or  a  malfeasance^ 
was  the  principle  upon  which  the  application  of  this  new 
remedy  was  explained,  and  justifiea,  even  in  this  in- 
stance, which  seems  to  approach  nearer  to  the  nature  of 
a  contract. 

It  was  taking  the  idea  of  trespass  in  a  very  laree  sense, 
to  consider  this  and  some  writs  which  follow  to  be  at  all 
allied  to  it.  From  this  time  to  the  42d  year,  we  find 
mention  of  several  actions,  and  dicta  concerning  remedies, 
which  could  be  no  other  than  actions  formea  upon  the 
special  ease  of  the  party,  without  including  any  trespass, 
except  of  the  vague  kind  above  supposed.  It  was  said 
that  should  a  contract  be  made  between  two  men,  that 
one  should  give  the  other  £10  in  case  he  would  marry  his 
daughter,  an  action  would  lie  for  the  money .^  This  ac- 
tion could  not  be  such  an  one  as  we  have  hitherto  in  the 
course  of  this  History  met  with;  for  covenant,  which 
seems  the  only  writ  applicable  to  such  a  case,  would  not 
lie  but  upon  a  deed :  it  must  therefore  have  been  a  special 

(a)  This  is  a  mistake.  There  are  caaes  of  the  "action  rar  le  case"  in  the 
Year-Book  Edward  II.,  and  one  or  two  earlier  than  that  here  mentioned  in 
that  of  Edward  I.  There  can  be  no  doobt  that  this  class  of  actions  had 
originated  in  the  statute  of  conumiUoiuA  of  Edward  L,  and  had  hem  gradu- 
ally gaining  ground  ever  since. 

^  Vidt  anU,  Q.  T.  >  22  Ass.,  41.  •  Ibid.,  7a 
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writ  upon  the  case.  We  find  several  of  the  same  kind : 
an  action  a^inst  a  sheriff  for  quashing  the  plaintiff's 
essoin  in  a  plea  of  replevin  before  him,  without  the  assent 
of  the  suitors:^  an  action  against  a  sheriff  for  a  false  re- 
turn of  summons;'  for  directing  a  wrong  ofiicer  to  sum- 
mon a  panel,  which  was  therefore  quashed  ;^  an  action  of 
slander  for  calling  the  plaintiff  traitor,  felon,  and  robber;^ 
an  action  against  a  man  because  he  took  certain  cattle 
from  another,  and  offered  them  to  sale  to  the  plaintiff  as 
his  own,  who,  confiding  in  his  word,  bought  them,  and 
they  were  afterwards  taken  from  him  by  the  true  owner:* 
all  these  were  actions  of  a  new  form ;  those  against  the 
sheriff  bein^  writs  of  deceit  upon  the  case  (mentioned  under 
that  name  in  the  old  Natura  Brevium)  introduced  in  the 
room  of  the  writ  of  deceit  which  has  been  mentioned 
before,  and  were  merely  for  the  purpose  of  recovering 
damages  against  the  sheriff.  Two  of  them  were  such  for 
which  the  old  law  provided  no  remedy,  matters  of  scandal 
bein^  wholly  of  spiritual  cognizance ;  and  the  last  being 
within  the  scope  of  none  of  the  common-law  writs  which 
we  have  met  with  in  former  reigns. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  following :  Trespass  (says 
the  Report)  was  brought  against  an  innkeeper  and  his 
servant ;  upon  which  the  plaintiff  counted,  that  whereas 
it  was  a  custom  and  usage  through  all  the  realm  of  Eng- 
land, that  in  all  common  inns  the  innkeeper  and  his  ser- 
vants should  take  good  care  of  what  things  their  guests 
had  in  their  chamber  in  the  inn,  the  plaintiff  came  to  the 
defendant's  inn,  and  left  certain  things  in  his  chamber 
there ;  and  while  he  was  gone  out,  some  persons  came  and 
took  them  away,  through  the  neglect  of  the  defendant 
and  his  servants,  per  tort,  et  enconter  les  peas,  and  to  the 
damage  of  the  plaintiff,  etc.,  and  he  had  (says  the  Report) 
a  writ  upon  the  whole  matter  according  to  his  case;  and 
the  action  was  held  good.* 

In  the  foregoing  cases  there  was  no  debate  upon  the 
form  of  the  action ;  in  the  following  some  few  objections 
were  started,  which  serve  to  give  a  better  idea  of  the  no- 
tion thev  then  entertained  of  these  special  writs.  An 
action  of  trespass  was  brought  against  a  farrier,  for  that 
being  employed  to  shoe  the  plaintiff's  horse,  quare  davum 

^  26  Abb.,  45.  •  38  Abb..  13.  •  42  Abb^  8. 

*  Ibid.,  48.  «  80  Aaa^  29.  •  42  £dw.  IIL,  13. 
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fxit  in  pede  equi  sui  in  certo  loco  per  ^od  projicuum  equi  sui 
per  lonffum  tempus  amissitj  etc.  To  this  writ  it  was  objected, 
that  it  was  in  trespass,  and  yet  was  not  laid  vi  et  armis. 
It  was  answered,  that  the  plaintiffs  writ  was  accordinj^ 
to  his  cascj  and  therefore  good;  and  though  it  was  still 
urged  that  the  writ  shoula  say  vi  et  armis^  or  malitiosi  fixity 
and  if  any  trespass  was  done,  it  ought  to  be  against  the 
peace,  yet  the  writ  was  held  good.^ 

This  seemed  to  be  giving  up  the  idea  of  trespass  en- 
tirely. But  notwithstanding  tnis  reasoning,  we  find  the 
name  was  still  preserved :  for,  two  years  afterwards,  there 
is  a  report  of  a  writ  of  trespass  sur  son  case  brought  by  a 
man  against  a  surgeon,  much  upon  the  same  ground  as 
that  just  mentioned.  The  writ  stated,  that  the  plaintiffs 
right  hand  had  been  hurt,  and  the  defendant  undertook 
to  cure  it ;  but  by  the  negligence  of  the  defendant,  and 
his  want  of  care,  his  hand  was  made  so  much  worse,  as 
to  become  a  mayhem,  A  tort  et  d  ses  damaffes^  and  the  writ 
was  neither  vi  et  armis^  nor  contra  pacem.  However,  this 
was  held  good,  and  treated  as  an  action  of  trespass :  and 
yet,  because  it  did  not  allege  force  and  arms,  and  contra 
paceniy  it  was  considered,  so  far,  as  differing  from  trespass, 
properly  so  called ;  and  for  that  reason  it  was  the  opinion 
of  one  of  the  justices,  that  the  defendant  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  wage  his  law.* 

The  following  is  termed  by  the  Reporter  trespass  upon 
the  case^  and  yet  is  laid  vi  et  armis  and  contra  pacem.  It 
was  brought  against  a  miller,  and  the  writ  charged,  qubd 
cum  prcedictus  Johannes ^  efc.,  et  antecessor es  sui  h  tempore  citjus 
memoria  non  existity  mokre  debuerunt  sine  mtdturd^  etc.^  prtB- 
dictus  defendensy  etc.,  prcedictum  querentem  sine  mutturd  molere 
vi  et  armis  impedtvit,  etc.  Upon  this  the  plaintiff  declared, 
that  when  he  came  to  have  his  corn  ground,  the  defend- 
ant took  two  bushels,  etc.,  with  force  and  arms.  It  was 
objected  to  this,  that  as  the  plaintiff,  in  his  declaration, 
stated  that  the  defendant  took  toU^  he  might  have  had  a 
general  writ  of  cepit  et  asportavit  his  corn  with  force  and 
arms,  and  not  this  special  writ.  To  this  it  was  answered, 
that  surely  the  plaintiff,  if  he  had  sustained  an  injury,  was 
entitled  to  a  remedy  applicable  to  his  case.  But  the  court 
decided,  that  as  he  must  have  brought  a  general  writ  if  all 

»  46  Edw.  m.,  19  pL  «  48  Edw.  lU,  15. 
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his  com  had  been  taken,  so  he  must  if  part  was;  and 
therefore  it  was  held  that  this  writ  was  not  good.^  How- 
ever, about  three  years  afterwards  the  same  writ  was  held 
good.'  Again,  we  find  an  action  of  trespass  against  a 
woman  for  burning  the  plaintiff's  house  with  force  and 
arms.  There  was  no  debate  upon  the  form  of  the  writ, 
though  the  jury  found  that  the  house  was  burnt  by  negli- 
gence, and  not  with  force  and  arms,  or  malice,  and  tnat 
the  house  in  question  was  rented  by  the  wofpan  from  the 
plaintiff,  from  year  to  jear.* 

From  the  foregoing  instances  it  appears  not  to  have  been 
well  agreed  when  the  proper  remedy  was  a  general  com- 
mon law  writ  of  trespass,  and  when  a  snecial  writ ;  nor 
amin,  when  a  special  writ  should  be  laid  m  et  armis^  and 
when  not.  These  were  difficulties  in  this  new  remedy, 
which  were  left  to  be  settled  by  the  refined  notions  that 
obtained  in  after-times  upon  this  subject.  The  great 
motive  to  inserting  vi  et  armis  was,  that  the  plaintiff  be- 
came thereby  entitled  to  process  of  capias j  and  the  defend- 
ant could  not  wage  his  law;  whereas  in  a  writ  not 
containing  that  suggestion,  there  lay  only  distringaSy  and 
the  defendant  might  wage  his  law. 

Thus  far  of  particular  actions:  we  shall  next  speak  of 
the  proceeding  and  process,  which  were  more  Pro«»edin«ii  bj 
or  less  applicable  to  all  the  foregoing  writs.  ""••'*^ 
Whatever  conjectures  may  be  formed  concerning  the  origin 
of  proceedings  by  billy  it  is  beyond  all  question  that  actions 
were  brought  in  this  way  during  all  this  reign,  and  the 
books  are  full  of  them.  But  we  are  not  enabled  to  pro- 
nounce upon  the  nature  and  properties  of  this  new  method, 
as  no  debate  arose  upon  it.  We  can  only  say,  that  they 
proceeded  by  bill  on  all  the  three  courts,  of  king's  bench, 
common  pleas,  and  exchequer;  that  the  bill  be^n  A. 
queritur  de  B.^  etc.y  and  went  on  as  a  common  wnt ;  nor 
does  it  appear,  from  any  of  the  cases  reported,  that  in  bills 
in  the  king's  bench  there  was  any  mention  of  the  custody 
of  the  marshal.  If  that  was  the  ground  of  jurisdiction, 
it  was  so  understood,  and  not  thought  necessary  to  be 
alleged.  The  bills  in  the  exchequer  are  in  general  against 
sheriffs,  who  may  be  considered  as  privileged  persons,  in 
the  light  of  king's  officers.     The  oills  in  the  common 

1 44 Edw.  in,  20.  *Ibid.  •  48  £dw.  m.,  25. 
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pleas  were  sometimes  for  and  against  attorneys.  There  is 
one  brought  qui  tarn  pro  domino  rege  qudm  pro  seipso  ;  and 
was  for  an  assault  by  a  person,  who,  being  plaintiff  in  an 
action  in  that  court,  was,  while  bringinff  a  writing  thither 
to  prove  his  case,  attached  by  the  defendant.^  This  being 
a  contempt  of  the  king's  peace  and  justice,  might  for  that 
reason  be  considered  as  the  subject  of  an  action  in  that 
form.  It  was  laid  down,  that  a  person  might  have  an  ap- 
peal by  bill  iq  the  king's  bench  of  any  matter  that  touched 
the  king,  whether  mediately  or  immediately.*  For  fur- 
ther information  on  this  subject,  we  must  wait  till  we 
arrive  at  later  times,  when  they  began  to  speak  more 
plainly  about  the  commencing  of  actions  by  bill,  and  the 
extent  of  this  privilege  was  explained  upon  certain  and 
settled  rules. 

There  was  another  course  by  which  matters  used  to  be 
commenced  or  forwarded  in  court,  which  was  by  sarmke 
or  suggestion.  In  one  sense  of  these  terms,  (and  the  origi* 
nal  oneX  in  all  probability,  nothing  more  was  meant  than 
a  verbal  application,  praying  that  process  might  issue  for 
carrving  on  a  suit  alreadv  commenced  ;  and  in  that  sense 
we  frequently  meet,  in  tne  Reports  of  this  reign,  with  a 
suggestion  to  the  court}  But  there  certainly  was  in  the  ex- 
chequer an  original  commencement  of  a  suit,  as  has  been 
mentioned  in  another  place,  by  a  mere  verbal  surmise  or 
suggestion  ;^  and  though  this  was  sometimes  disputed  in 
the  case  of  common  persons,  yet  it  was  still  held  to  be  the 
course  of  that  court,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  king,  was  not 
attempted  to  be  withstood.*  This  was  the  shape  in  which 
that  proceeding  first  showed  itself,  which  afterwards  grew 
into  an  information. 

Pleading  in  causes  was  carried  on  through  great  ^rt  of 

'    Of  iMdin      *^^®  reign  much  in  the  way  in  wnich  it  was 
^      *'    described  in  the  former  period  (a) ;  but  it  is 

(a)  It  is  most  important  to  bear  in  mind  that^  daring  this  age,  as  the 
pleading  was  only  oral,  upon  any  objection  taken  at  the  bar  by  reason  of 
demurrer^  the  other  party  could  at  once  discuss  it  and,  if  he  saw  any  eround 
for  it,  demand  his  pleading ;  and  it  was  only  if  ooth  parties  insisted  upon 
the  point — one  on  his  pleading,  and  the  other  on  his  objection — that  tney 
remained  in  judgment,  as  it  was  called,  and  eyen  then,  before  judgment, 
either  party  could  withdraw  his  pleading  (BelUw^a  Cbsea^  temp.  Rich,  II.,  foL 
131).    It  was  only  when  the  parties  remained  in  judgment  that  the  demurrer 

>  30  Ass.,  14.  •  Pamm.  ^40  Abb.,  35. 

*  17  Ass.,  6.  ^  Vide  ante,  c.  xiv. 
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Baid,^  that  about  the  middle  of  this  reign  it  became  the 
practice  to  draw  up  the  declaration  and  pleas  out  of  court, 
and  deliver  them  in  writing  to  the  prothonotary,  from 
whom  the  adverse  party  received  a  copy,  to  enable  him  to 
give  in  his  plea  m  answer.  The  book  entitled  Nov(b 
ffarratioTies  is  adduced  as  a  confirmation  of  such  conjecture. 
But  this  seems  to  give  little  credit  to  a  conjecture  other- 
wise without  foundation.  There  appears  nothing  in  the 
Reports  of  this  reign  to  assure  us  of  any  such  alterations  ; 
for  they  state  the  pleading  on  both  sides  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  Reports  of  the  time  of  Edward  11.,  as  though  thev 
were  debated  vivd  voce  in  court.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that,  towards  the  latter  part  of  this  king's  time,  pleading 
was  brought  to  more  certainty  and  system  than  it  had 
before  exhibited ;  such  as  it  was  natural  should  follow  from 
the  deliberation  with  which  proceedings  might  be  penned 
when  drawn  out  of  court.  It  is  therefore  truly  said  by 
Sir  Matthew  Hale,  that  pleadings  were  now  somewhat 
more  polished  than  in  the  former  reign,  without  running 
into  uncertainty,  prolixity,  or  obscurity.^    The  putting  of 

E leadings  into  writing  was  the  first  step  towards  the  re- 
nement  and  subtlety  aflfected  by  pleaders  in  after-times ; 
though  at  present  they  went  no  further  than  was  necessary 
to  bring  the  matter  in  question  before  the  court  with  due 
clearness  and  precision. 

Sufiicient  has  been  said,  in  speaking  of  difierent  actions, 
to  give  some  idea  of  the  state  of  pleading  at  this  period : 

was  entered  {KeUvnyy  81).  It  is  evident^  therefore,  that  the  roles  of  pleadine 
might  well,  under  such  a  system,  be  safely  enforced,  for  the  judgment  could 
never  be  given  upon  the  pleading  unless  it  was  really  material.  The  author, 
following  Gilberti  supposes  that  the  ancient  practice  was  changed  in  this 
reign,  but  it  appears  by  the  case  cited  from  BdUw^a  Reports  that  it  was  not 
so ;  and  aU  through  the  Year-Books  of  this  and  ensuing  reigns  there  is  no 
trace  of  any  alteration  of  the  practice,  but  pleading  went  on  orally  at  the 
bar,  either  party  amending  upon  any  objection  maoe,  if  he  elected  so  to  do 
at  the  time ;  and  if  ever  pleadingB  were  i>ut  into  writing,  it  could  only  have 
been  when  the  parties  either  '^  remained  in  judgment"  on  demurrer,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  they  had  *'  pleaded  to  issue  f  and  of  course  the  record 
was  made  up  for  ntn  prius.  It  would  indeed  have  been  idle  to  reduce  the 
pleadings  to  writing  until  they  were  finally  settled,  either  on  a  demurrer  or 
an  issue  of  fact,  the  pleading  being  undoubtedly  oral,  in  the  first  instance, 
all  through  the  Year-Book&  up  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  But  no  doubt 
when  the  parties  had  aereed  as  to  their  pleading,  the  prothonotaties  entered 
then  of  record,  and  to  Uiat  end  required  each  party  to  present  his  pleading 
in  writing. 

^  Qilberfs  Orig.  ofKviuft  Bench,  *  EiU.  Owk  Law,  173. 
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what  remains  to  be  added  will  be  very  short  and  general. 
It  seems  that  in  the  beginning  of  this  reign  the  order  of 
pleading  to  the  count  l)efore  the  writ  began  to  obtain 
m  practice ;  for  it  is  said  in  the  4th  year  that  after  ayer 
of  the  writ,  (which  was  necessary  previous  to  its  beine 
pleaded  to,)  the  defendant  should  not  plead  to  the  count  y- 
and  though  afterwards '  the  contrary  was  permitted,  yet  a 
few  years  after,  namely,  in  the  80th  year,  it  seems  to  have 
been  settled  in  the  following  way :  that  a  defendant  should 
plead  iirst  to  the  jurisdiction,  then  to  the  person  of  the 
plaintiff  or  defendant,  then  to  the  count,  then  to  the  writ, 
and  lastly  to  the  action.*  There  might  be  reasons  of  con- 
venience and  propriety  which  contributed  to  establish  this 
course.  When  pleadings  were  put  iuto  writing,  it  was 
natural  that  the  count  should  become  more  strict  and 
formal ;  and,  as  it  contained  the  substance  of  the  writ,  it 
was  sufficiently  full  and  explicit  to  become  the  first  object 
of  criticism  to  the  defendant,  as  the  writ  had  been  in 
earlier  times  ;^  the  defendant  therefore  in  his  defence  was 
expected  first  to  take  notice  of  that,  or  entirely  to  waive 
all  objections  to  it. 

The  fashion  of  these  times  was  to  state  special  matter 
of  justification  or  title  in  almost  all  actions,  and  to  avoid 
as  much  as  possible  the  general  issue :  this  led  to  much 
vying  and  revying  on  both  sides.  Perhaps  this  arose  from 
the  nature  of  assizes  and  real  actions,  which,  being  special 
in  their  form  and  for  the  trial  of  some  title,  necessarily 
called  upon  the  parties  to  be  particular  in  their  pleadings; 
the  personal  actions  in  use  naturally  partook  of  the  pre- 
vailing taste ;  not  to  mention  that  in  trespass  and  replevin 
some  question  of  title  was  very  often  litigated. 

We  have  seen  in  the  preceding  reign,*  that  the  practice 
Tbefeetoftnd   of  cxamininff  the  8ecUi  of  the  plaintiff  had 

uw-wager.  ^eascd,  thougn  they  still  continued  to  be  pro- 
duced ;  but  since  they  had  thus  become  almost  useless,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  now  they  continued  even  to  be 
produced;  at  least,  there  is  no  mention  of  the  stcta  all 
through  this  reign;  though  the  formal  conclusion  of  decla- 
rations by  vnde  prodvjcit  sectam^  as  it  was  still  used,  preserved 
a  remembrance  of  the  old  practice.  The  secta^  however, 
were  still  produced  by  a  defendant,  who  waged  his  law, 

*  4  Edw.  ni.,  133, 134.     •  Thd,  Dig.,  lib.  10,  c  L,  21.     •  Fuie  aiKe,  c.  ziL 
'  24  £dw.  IIL,  35, 47.     «  Fuie  onte,  c  zii 
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though  it  may  be  presumed  they  were  never  examined,  as 
the  only  object  of  such  examination  had  formerly  been  to 
confront  them,  and  weigh  their  evidence  against  that  of 
the  plaintiff's  secta. 

The  law-wager  did  not  seem  to  be  settled  upon  such 
fixed  principles  as  to  leave  no  doubt  about  the  instances 
where  it  should  and  where  it  sbould  not  be  allowed.  We 
find  some  difference  of  opinion  upon  this  point.  The  state 
in  which  this  piece  of  old  law  stood  in  this  reign  will  be 
better  understood  from  a  short  view  of  some  adjudged 
cases. 

We  have  before  seen  that  a  defendant  was  not  per- 
mitted to  wage  his  law  against  an  obligation.  However, 
though  he  could  not  deny  the  obligation,  and  the  debt 
grounded  thereon,  in  this  way,  he  was  allowed,  in  an  ac- 
tion upon  a  deed,  the  privilege  of  waging  his  law  of  non* 
summons,  and  the  like,  in  the  same  manner  as  had  long 
been  used.^  The  following  are  some  instances  of  law- 
wa^er.  In  accompt,  the  defendant  said  that  he  gave  the 
plaintiff  a  statute  for  the  debt,  and  a  tunAel  of  wine  for 
the  damages ;  to  which  the  plaintiff  replied  that  he  never 
received  them,  and  tendered  his  law,  which  was  received  ;* 
the  issue  being  considered  as  in  the  nature  of  the  general 
issue  in  detinue,  where  the  law-waeer  was  the  common 
trial.  In  an  action  of  accompt,  where  the  receipt  was 
alleged  to  be  by  the  bands  of  another,  the  law-wager  was 
allowed;'  the  same  also  in  debt  upon  the  arrear  of  an 
account^ 

In  detinue  of  charters  law-wager  was  allowed,'  notwith- 
standing it  was  urged  that  charters  being  things  relating 
to  the  freehold,  ought  to  take  the  action  out  of  the  com- 
mon course,  like  an  obligation  upon  which  an  action  of 
debt  was  founded.  In  another  action,  some  years  after, 
for  detaining  charters,  this  matter  was  argued  again,  and 
a  difference  seems  to  have  been  taken  between  a  general 
declaration  of  charters  and  one  that  specified  the  charters 
detained,  upon  which  the  plaintiff  had  leave  to  amend ; 
and,  after  specifying  the  charters,  the  defendant  was  forced 
to  plead  to  the  country.*  This,  however,  was  of  a  bail- 
ment to  the  predecessor  of  the  defendant,  who  was  dean 

i28£dw.III.,100a.:29Edw.IIL,44b.«49£dw.III.,3;43£dw.UI.,la. 
•  30  Edw.  IlL,  4  b.  »  38  Edw.  III.,  7  a. 

•47  Edw.  UI.,  18.  •44  Edw.  IIL,  41  b. 
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of  a  churchy  which  was  an  additional  reason  for  putting 
it  to  the  country. 

It  was  held  that  law-wager  should  not  lie  in  debt  for 
recovery  of  rent,  because  it  was  connected  with  the  realty.^ 
The  rent  in  this  case  consisted  not  in  money,  but  in  corn 
and  other  things ;  and  the  action  was  laid,  not  in  debt, 
but  as  for  a  detinet  of  those  articles,  upon  which  ground  it 
was  that  the  defendant  offered  his  law-wager,  and  upon 
the  above  reason  it  was  refused. 

In  an  attachment  upon  a  prohibition,  the  defendant  was 
not  suffered  to  wage  his  law ;  for  it  was  said  that  suing 
in  the  spiritual  court  was  a  trespass  and  contempt  of  the 
king's  writ  and  authority,  and  in  such  case  no  wager  at 
law  could  be  allowed.^  JSTotwithstanding  this  determina- 
tion it  was  allowed  in  a  subsequent  case,  though  in  another 
they  returned  back  to  the  first  resolution,  and  so  settled 
the  law.'  Indeed  it  was  held  generally  that  no  defendant 
could  wage  his  law  against  the  king,^  for  which  reason  it 
was  never  allowed  in  the  court  of  exchequer.  It  was 
held,  that  where  a  testator  might  wage  his  law,  his  ex- 
ecutors might  also.^ 

The  trial  by  proofs^  which  is  so  often  mentioned  in  Glan- 
Trial  by  proofc.  viUc  aud  Bractou,*  continued  still  in  use, 
and  other  iruis.  though  its  appUcatiou  was  extremely  circum- 
scribed (a).  It  seems  to  have  been  resorted  to  only  in  such 
cases  where  the  matter  could  not,  by  construction  of  law, 
be  supposed  to  be  within  the  knowledge  of  the  pais  or 
country.  The  most  common  instances  we  meet  with  of 
this  trial  were,  where  the  husband  was  alleged  to  be  alive 
in  another  county.  Thus,  in  an  assize  Drought  by  a 
woman,  qucB  fait  uxor  £.,  the  tenant  said  that  £.  was  alive 

(a)  Trial  by  witnesses  was  ai>plicabley  anciently,  to  an  issne  arising  on  the 
death  of  the  nasband  in  an  action  of  dower:  ana  in  some  other  cases  (Ahboi 

ff  Straia-Mareelk^B  com,  9  Bep,  30  b. ;  Qraee  Faux  v.  Bame$,  Lord  Baym,  174). 
n  dower,  if  tenant  pleads  tiiat  the  husband  is  still  liyin^,  the  trial  shall  not 
be  by  jury,  but  witnesses  (1  BvJkt,,  131).  In  case  of  trial  by  witnesses,  the 
court  upon  issue  of  writ  orders  that  both  parties  produce  in  court,  at  a  giyen 
day,  their  respective  witnesses.  The  judges  examine  and  decide,  and  the 
judgment  is  pronounced  accordingly.  On  this  trial  the  affirmative  must  be 
proved  by  two  witnesses  at  least  (3  mo,  Oom,,  336). 

» 50  Edw.  in.,  16  b.  «  18  Edw.  III.,  4  a. 

*  24  Edw.  III.,  89  a. ;  44  Edw.  lU.,  82.  «  50  Edw.  UI.,  1. 
»  29  Edw.  III.,  86  b.,  37  a. 

•  Vide  voL  L,  c.  iv. ;  vol.  iL,  c,  v. 
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in  another  county,  and  ho  was  ready  to  prove  it,  to  put  it 
on  the  trial  by  proofs.  To  this  it  was  answered  by  the 
other  side,  that  this  amounted  to  the  issue  of  covert  baron^ 
which  was  triable  by  the  assize ;  therefore  they  prayed  the 
assize  might  pass.  But  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
liiat  this  point  had  formerly  been  always  tried  hj  proof , 
and  so  it  must  continue ;  yet,  they  said,  had  the  assize 
been  brought  without  the  plaintift'  alleging  mice  fait  uxor 
B.  it  would  have  been  otherwise.  If  the  deed  of  an  ances- 
tor was  pleaded,  and  it  was  contended  on  the  other  side 
that  such  ancestor  was  alive  in  another  county,  or  beyond 
eea,  it  was  the  opinion  of  some  that  this  should  be  tried 
by  the  assize,  and  not  by  proofs}  In  an  assize  asainst 
baron  and  feme  the  baron  did  not  appear,  but  the  wife  did, 
and  pleaded  the  death  of  the  baron  in  a  foreiff n  county ; 
upon  which  the  plaintiff  prayed  the  assize,  without  alleg- 
ing the  baron  to  be  alive  in  the  first  county;  but  this 
creating  a  difficulty,  the  justices  adjourned  it  to  West- 
minster, where  it  was  adjudged  that  it  should  be  tried  by 
proofs}  Again;  in  an  appeal  in  the  king's  bench,  by  a 
woman  for  the  death  of  her  husband,  in  the  county  of  "fe., 
thie  defendant  said  that  he  was  alive  in  the  county  of  N., 
and  they  had  a  day  given  them  to  bring  their  proofs  on 
both  sides ;  one  to  prove  the  death,  the  other  the  life  of 
the  party.'  This  trial  in  appeal  was  considered  as  per- 
emptory ;  and  therefore,  if  there  was  a  doubt  of  succeed- 
ing, they  would  withdraw  that  plea,  and  plead  the  general 
issue,  not  guilty.^ 

The  foregoing  trials  were  all  upon  one  point.  The  fol- 
lowing was  of  another  sort.  In  an  assize  there  arose  the 
issue,  whether  the  priory  of  D.  was  donative  "and  remov- 
able, or  perpetual ;  and  the  Reporter  says,  it  should  seem 
this  ought  to  be  tried  by  the  assize,  and  not  by  proofs^  be- 
cause it  lay  in  the  knowledge  of  the  pais  whether  the 
i)riors  had  enjoyed  the  land  all  their  lives,  and  acted  as 
awful  owners  all  that  time ;  but  it  was  said  by  Percy  that 
as  the  prior  was  a  prior  alien,  and  the  chief  priorv  was 
beyond  sea,  it  should  be  tried  by  proofs}  It  may  be  ob- 
served, that  the  formal  words  by  which  a  party  signified 
that  he  meant  to  make  out  what  he  asserted  per  pais — 
namely,  that  he  was  ready  to  verfy  it — seemed  to  import 

1  36  Am.,  5.  *  41  Abb.,  5.  »  Ibid.,  4. 

*  39  Am.,  9.  *  43  Abb.,  26. 
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a  higher  confidence  in  this  decision  than  in  any  other;  and 
again,  while  the  evidence  of  proofs  could  no  more  than 
prove  the  matter  on  one  side  and  the  other,  the  determi- 
nation of  the  jury  was  called  veredictum^  that  is,  as  it 
should  seem,  a  verity  not  to  be  controverted. 

There  were  other  methods  of  inquiry,  which  miffht  be 
called  trials  per  proves^  and  were  the  remains  of  the  old 
jurisprudence.  A  recovery  by  default  in  dower  on  a  petit 
cape  was  pleaded  in  an  assize,  and  the  plaintiff  said  the 
land  in  question  was  not  comprised  in  that  recovery.  This 
was  to  be  tried  by  the  summoners  and  viewers  in  the  first 
action ;  and  if  it  had  been  upon  a  grand  cape^  then  by  the 
summoners,  viewers,  and  pernors.^  In  other  cases,  where 
land  was  to  be  identified,  there  was  a  mixed  trial,  consist- 
ing partly  of  the  pais  and  partly  of  proofs ;  as  where,  in 
an  assize,  there  arose  an  issue  whether  the  land  in  ques- 
tion was  extended,  and  put  in  execution  under  a  statute 
merchant,  there  process  was  awarded  against  the  extendors 
to  be  joined  with  the  assize  to  try  the  issue.*  Where  a 
recovery  was  pleaded  in  a  former  assize  before  the  same 
justices,  and  the  plaintiff  said  they  were  not  the  same 
tenements,  he  put  himself  to  prove  it  per  primos  juratores 
et  per  alios^  and  it  was  tried  in  that  manner.'  This  trial 
by  the  former  jurors  and  by  others  was  very  common 
where  a  former  recovery  was  in  question.*  The  practice 
of  joining  the  witnesses  in  a  deed  to  the  panel  of  jurors 
was  very  ancient,  and  continued  still  in  use,  as  will  be 
seen  presently. 

Another  mode  of  trial  was  by  the  certificate  of  the 
bishop,  who  had  cognizance  in  certain  questions  of  a  sup- 

red  spiritual  nature.  Much  debate  had  been  occasioned 
the  contests  about  spiritual  jurisdiction  between  the 
lay  and  ecclesiastical  courts.  When  the  ^rand  bounds  of 
these  two  tribunals  were  settled  by  parliament,  and  by 
long  usa^e,  there  apparently  still  remained  disputes  about 
terms,  which  led  into  many  subtle  explanations  and  arti- 
ficial distinctions.  Though  it  was  beyond  all  question, 
that,  in  cases  of  general  bastardy,  matrimony,  profession, 
divorce,  and  the  like,  the  court  Christian  was  to  deter- 
mine ;  yet  it  was  held  that  even  those  points  might  be 
brought  into  debate  in  such  a  way  as  to  draw  the  cog- 

1 48.£dw.  UI.,  11.  >31Att.,6.         *  22  Asa.,  16.         «  40  Ass.,  4. 
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nizance  of  them  from  the  spiritual  to  the  lay  tribunal. 
It  depended  therefore  upon  the  pleading  and  the  form 
of  the  issue* (a)  whether  they  were  to  be  tried  by  certifi- 
cate or  per  pais.  So  minutely  were  these  pretended  dis- 
tinctions refined  upon^  that  they  did  not  always  escape 
the  charge  of  contradiction. 

In  an  assize  by  baron  and  feme,  it  was  alleged  by  the 
tenant,  that  there  had  been  a  divorce  between  the  plain- 
tifis,  and  one  of  them  had  since  been  married  to  the 
tenant,  therefore  she  was  the  wife  of  the  tenant,  and  not 
of  the  plaintifi^.  After  much  debate  and  argument,  it  was 
held,  this  should  be  tried  by  the  pcdSy  and  not  by  certifi- 

(a)  GlanviUe,  '*  inde  de  <}uis  yenuB  aliquem  haereditatem  aliqaam  tanquam 
hsres  petat  et  alias  ei  objiciat,  quod  hseres  inde  esse  non  potest,  eo  quod  ex 
legitimo  matiimonio  non  fit  natos,  tunc  quidem  iUud  in  curia  Domine  Regia 
remanebity  et  mandabitur  episcopo  loci,  (]uod  de  matrimonio  ipso  oognpscat 
et  quod  inde  judicaverit,  id  Domino  Begi  vel  ejus  justiciis  scire  iaciat "  (lib. 
Tii.y  c.  xiiiA  So  Bracton  lays  it  down :  "  Cum  auiem  talis  proponatur  ez- 
ceptio  quoa  dotem  habere  non  debeat^  eo  quod  fuit  tale  non  (per  quem  petit) 
matrimonialiter  dispensata  vel  legitimo  matrimonio  copulata  :  hujnsmodi 
inquisitio  fieri  non  potest  necdel^t  in  fori  secular!  cum  sit  spirituale:  et 
ideo  demandetur  inquisitio  fadenda  ordinario  loci  sicut  episcopo,  etc,  quo- 
niam  hujusmodi  causes  cocnitio  ad  forum  spectat  ecclesiasticum"  (fol.'302). 
80  Britton,  s.  107,  p.  25^  "  £xceptionis  de  ooncubinagcL  tolle  non  enert."  »> 
Fleta,  "  Super  contentionem  autem  despensationis  et  aivortil  celebrationem 
non  poterit  justiciarius  procedere  in  fori  secularL  ideoque  demanditnr  inqui- 
sitio fadenda  episoopi  loci,  quia  hujusmodi  causarum  cognitio  spectat  ad 
forum  eoclesiasticum ;  quod  oonyocatis  oonvocandis  yeritatem  diligenter  in- 
quirant  et  inde  certificant  justiciariis  per  literas  suas  patentes"  (lib.  v..  c. 
zxyiii.).  Thus  in  the  Year-Books  of  Edward  II.,  Katerine  de  Biayensobn 
brought  trespass  against  Philip  de  Hardwick,  who  pleaded  that  she  was  his 
wife:  '*dit  que  fuit  sa  feme:'^  which  she  denied,  and  demanded  where  he 
married  her?  He  said  at  Rayensdon,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop 
of  N. ;  upon  which  the  court  sent  a  writ  to  the  bishop,  who  gaye  proof  to  the 
parties  which  showed  that  she  was  not  his  wife.  **  L'eyesque  dona  proye  a 
les  parties  que  prova  quel  ne  fuit  mjs  sa  feme."  It  was  set  up  that  the  place 
was  in  the  jurisaiction  of  another  bishop,  but  this  the  court  would  not  regard 
( YeoT'Bookf  7  JSUip.  II,,  22).  Thus  in  an  assize  of  noyel  disseisin  of  lands 
in  the  diocese  of  Winchester,  when  the  plea  of  bastardy  was  set  up,  and  a 
marriage  alleged  to  haye  been  had  in  London,  the  writ  to  certify  was  sent  to 
the  Biuiop  of  Winchester,  and  not  to  the  Bisnop  of  London  (3iB  AatiMe,  fol. 
30,  p.  231).  80  in  a  writ  ad  eui  in  vitd,  where  bartardy  was  pleaded,  and  a 
marriage  replied  in  the  counts  of  S.,  the  writ  was  awaided  to  the  bishop  of 
IX,  where  tne  lands  were  ( Xear-Book^  7  Hen,  F.,  7).  So  in  an  assize  of 
mort  d'ancestor  the  tenant  pleaded  bastardy  in  the  demandant,  who  said  he 
was  bom  in  another  diocese,  and  prayed  a  writ  to  the  bishop  of  that  diocese 
to  certify  the  writ  was  sent  to  the  oisnop  of  the  diocese  where  the  lands  lay 
(35  Ame  ;  7  Bro.  Abr,,  OertifieaU  (TEvtsqut,  fol.  14).  In  11  Hen.  IV.,  foL 
78,  it  is  said  that  a  trial  of  matrimony  by  certificate  was  only  in  dower.  It 
was  not  allowed  in  personal  actions  (MaekeU  y.  OareU,  3  Salk.,  64). 

^  Vide  YoL  iL,  0.  yiii. 
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cate  of  the  ordinary;  and  this  was  on  account  of  the  con- 
clusion of  the  plea,  et  essent  nient  son  feme^  (a):  for  if  he 
had  rested  upon  the  divorce  only,  that  being  wholly  a 
spiritual  matter,  must  have  gone  to  that  tribunal ;  but  the 
conclusion  being  a  matter  in  paiSy  brought  the  whole  be- 
fore the  country.*  This  distinction  may  help  to  reconcile 
many  of  the  cases.  Thus,  where  the  issue  in  quare  impedit 
was  voidy  or  not  void^  it  was  to  be  tried  by  the  country;  but 
otherwise  if  it  had  been  fuU^  or  not  full;  for  plenarty  was 
to  be  tried  by  the  court  Christian,'  which  alone  could 
judge  of  it.  Where  the  issue  was,  whether  the  maker  of 
a  deed  was  professed  the  day  he  made  it,  it  waa  tried  by 
the  country ;  because,  thougn  the  profession  was  properly 
to  be  tried  by  the  certificate  of  the  ordinary,  yet  here  the 
profession  was  admitted,  and  the  doubt  was  only  upon 
the  time  when  the  deed  was  made.^  On  the  other  hand, 
where  imprisonment  was  alleged  in  the  ordinary's  prison, 
at  the  time  of  the  outlawry,  it  was  tried  by  certificate.* 
It  seems  that  it  had  become  the  practice  to  try  by  the 
country  even  the  direct  questions  of  profession,  general 
bastardy,  and  the  like,  if  alleged  in  a  person  wno  was 
dead,  or  a  stranger  to  the  action.  This  had  been  done  in 
some  possessory  actions,  particularly  in  assizes,  where 
dispatch  might  be  thought  some  apology  for  the  innova- 
tion; but  this  was  not  universally  approved,  and  they 
seem  to  have  recurred  sometimes  to  one  tribunal,  and 
sometimes  to  another,  according  to  the  opinion  of  difierent 
judges.* 

Upon  the  whole,  the  law  seemed  to  stand  thus :  That 
the  issues  of  feme  or  not  feme  covert^  of  sole  parson  or  not 
parson^  born  before  espousals  or  after,  and  the  like  points, 

(a)  The  TightfalnesB  of  espocuals,  whether  they  made  lawful  matrimony  or 
DOty  was  always  triable  by  the  bishop  j  and  so  of  bastardy,  where  it  was  of 
party  to  the  writ,  and  then  of  right  it  was  tried  by  the  certificate.  Bat 
whether  a  woman  WBB/eme  90U  or  eoverte  was  always  inqairable  by  the  coun- 
try {per  paiSf  i,  e.,  the  jury) ;  as  where  tkfeme  90U  brought  assize  with  another 
as  eovertj  and  the  tenant  said  she  was  covert  of  another  man.  But  whether  a 
woman  was  accouple  en  loyal  mairvnumie  or  not,  was  triable  by  the  bishop. 
The  lawfulness  of  matrimony  was  always  tried  by  the  bishop  and  not  by  the 
country  ( Tear-Book,  49  Edw.  lU.,  fol.  18 ;  40  Edw,  UL,  foi.  40 ;  44  Edw.  lU^ 
12;  42  EdfD,  IIL,  8).  If  the  bishop  was  out  of  the  realm,  the  yicar-generai 
sent  the  certificate  (41  Edw.  Ill,,  10). 

>  39  Edw.  nL,  31.       *  44  Ass.,  10. 

•  39  Ass.,  8.  »  Bro.  Trial,  140. 

*  40  Edw.  UL,  20.       ^SS  As8.,30;  41  Edw.IIL,37;  42  Edw.  in.,  8. 
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which  were  mere  temporal  facts,  were  to  be  tried  by  the 
pais;  but  the  direct  points  of  general  bastardy,  ne  unque 
decouple  in  hyal  matrirnonj/y  profession,  bigamy,  divorce, 
ability  in  a  parson,  and  the  like  matters  of  spiritual  cog- 
nizance, were  to  be  tried  by  the  bishop's  certificate.  Yet, 
owing  to  the  forms  of  some  actions,  as  well  as  to  the  way 
of  pleading  above  stated,  these  direct  issues  on  spiritual 
matters  were  mostly  avoided.  Thus,  where  a  woman  de- 
manded land  of  her  own  possession,  or  of  a  possession 
with  her  husband,  as  in  an  assize,  in  a  cui  in  vitd^  and 
other  possessory  writs,  the  issue  of  ne  unque  accoupky  etc.j 
could  not  arise ;  but  it  was  otherwise  in  dower,  and  an 
appeal  de  morie  viri,  for  there  she  claimed  through  her  hus- 
band.^ The  nature  of  possessory  actions  was  such,  that 
the  above  issues  seldom  arose  between  the  parties,  but 
connected  with  such  circumstances  as  made  them  verv 
proper  objects  to  be  inquired  of  by  the  country;  which 
considemtion  waa  assisted  by  a  general  propensity  rather 
to  commit  the  trial  to  a  jury,  than  to  the  ecclesiastical 
judge. 

In  proportion  as  any  of  the  foregoing  trials  gave  way, 
the  trial  by  the  country  succeeded  in  its  place ; 
this  mode  of  trial  became  every  day  more  com-        ^ 
mon  (a).     As  it  grew  more  frequent,  its  nature  and  prop- 

(a)  THere  was  a  close  and  intimate  connection  between  the  county  court 
system  and  the  trial  by  jury,  which  was  trial  oer  paia,  i.  e,,  trial  by  the  coun- 
try, which  meant  the  county,  in  the  ancient  language  of  the  law.  Hence  a 
party  was  said  to  put  himself  upon  the  country,  that  is,  the  men  of  the 
county ;  and  thus  trial  by  jury  was  trial  by  men  of  the  county  —  the  only 
difference  being,  though  a  vital  difference,  that  the  jury  were  selected  and 
sworn.  In  the  county  court,  the  suitors,  i.  e.,  the  general  bod^  of  the  free- 
holders, were  the  judges  (Year-Bookf  7  Edw,  IL,  fol.  249).  A  jury  was  only 
a  sworn  and  selected  number  from  tne  same  general  body.  And  as  the  men 
of  the  county,  and  among  them  the  men  of  the  hundred  or  Till,  were  the 
judges  in  the  county  court,  because  they  were  of  the  yicinage,  so  a  jury  was 
composed  of  men  of  the  vicinage.  If  there  were  not  enough  of  the  yicmage 
in  the  local  court,  the  case  would  go  to  the  king's  court  As  where  an  issue 
joined  in  a  writ  of  right  in  a  local  court,  only  six  suitors  could  be  obtained 
to  try  the  case,  and  so  it  was  removed  into  the  king's  court,  and  a  jury 
awarded  de  vieineto  ( Tear-Book^  7  Edw.  IL,  238).  Thus  the  same  men  who 
would  try  the  case  in  the  county  court  might  try  it  as  a  jury  in  the  king's 
court,  for  which  reason,  if  it  was  desired  to  avoid  this,  the  jury  were  sum- 
moned from  a  different  hundred  or  vill  (Teav'Book,  7  Edw,  ll.,  fol.  231). 
This  applied  not  only  to  the  local  courts,  but  to  the  king's  courts  of  oyer 
and  terminer,  which  are  essentially  courts  of  the  county,  though  not  county 
courts.    The  courts  of  assise,  and  oyer  and  terminer,  sitting  under  commis- 

^  40  Ass.,  17 ;  40  Edw.  III.,  25 ;  49  Edw.  III.,  18 ;  50  Edw.  m.,  19. 
vol*  m.— 26 
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erties  were  more  discussed  and  better  understood,  and  the 
rules  by  which  it  was  to  be  governed  became  settled  upon 
principle.  The  learning  upon  this  mode  of  trial  consisted 
in  the  qualifications  of  the  jurors,  the  manner  of  giving 
their  verdict,  and  the  subject-matter  that  was  within  their 
cognizance. 

The  idea  of  jurors  being  of  the  vicinage  where  the  fact 
to  be  tried  had  happened,  was  in  some  measure  given  up ; 
for  they  were  now  to  inquire  for  the  body  of  the  county, 
and  it  was  sufficient  if  there  were  two  of  the  hundred  to 
inform  the  rest ;  however,  it  was  a  good  cause  of  challenge 
if  there  were  no  hundredors  ^  (a).      If  the  venue  was 

BioD8)  limited  to  particolmr  coantie&  were  in  reality  courts  of  the  county, 
though  not  county  courts,  and  coula  only  try  cases  arising,  or  supposed  to 
arise,  within  these  counties,  and  by  juries  from  those  counties  respectively. 
Hence  it  was  often  necessary  to  remove  cases  into  the  king's  superior  courts, 
in  order  to  get  witnesses  from  other  counties.  Thus  in  an  assize  of  novel 
disseisin,  where  the  tenant  set  up  a  claim,  the  witnesses  to  which  were  in 
divers  counties,  the  case  was  adjourned  to  the  kinflfs  court  at  Westminster, 
which  had  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  country  ( lear-Book,  7  Edw.  11^  231). 
The  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer  had,  as  to  parties,  and  indeed  still  have,  as 
to  jurors  and  witnesses^  process  of  their  own ;  but  extending  only  to  the 
county  in  which  the  commission  is  opened.  The  jurors  being  as  much  men 
of  the  counties  as  the  suitors  in  the  old  county  courts,  were  equally  exposed 
to  influences  which  might  affect  their  impartiality.  This  was  so  well  undei^ 
stood  in  ancient  times,  when  trial  bv  jury  was  established,  and  the  courts  of 
the  hundred  and  county,  and  other  local  courts,  had  still  an  actual  practical 
existence,  that  where  the  venue  came  from  a  hundred  or  manor  in  wnich  the 
suitors  or  freeholders  were  tenants  of  one  or  other  of  the  parties,  and  was 
removed,  for  that  reason,  in  order  to  secure  a  fair  trial,  it  was  removed  to  the 
next  hundred,  not  to  the  country  at  larse;  *'for  then  it  would  be  tried  by  the 
tenants  of*the  same  manor  or  hundred,"  i.  e.,  by  the  very  same  set  of  men,  or 
some  of  them,  along  with  others,  whom  it  was  desired  should  not  try  the  case 
(  Year^Bookf  3  Hen.  F/.,  39).  And  trial  by  jury  has  always  been  trial  by  men 
of  the  county. 

(a)  It  was  very  early  recognized  that  so  much  was  knowledge  of  the  matter 
on  the  part  of  tne  jurors  of  the  esj^ence  of  trial  by  jury,  and  so  little  did  the 
law  dread  it,  or  desire  to  avoid  it,  that  unless  a  juror  was  challenged  as  favor- 
able to  one  side  or  the  other,  it  was  no  good  ground  for  such  challenge  that 
he  had  merely  declared  himself  disposed  or  resolved  to  find  for  one  side, 
supposing  that  he  said  this,  not  merely  from  private  feeling,  but  from  knowl- 
edge of  the  matter,  and  his  impression  of  the  merits  of  the  case.  Thus  when 
a  juror  was  challenged  for  favor,  the  Judge  thus  charged  and  directed  the 
"  triers,"  who  were  to  try  the  cause  of  challenge :  **  Observe  what  is  under- 
stood by  favor.  It  is  favor  if  he  resolved  that,  whether  Uie  matter  be  true 
or  false,  he  will  pass  with  the  one  side  or  the  other;  in  that  case,  he  is  favor- 
able to  that  side,  but  though  a  man  has  said  twenty  times  that  he  will  pass 
with  one  side  or  the  other,  yet  you  must  inquire  whether  the  cause  is  the  af- 
fection he  has  for  the  party,  or  for  the  knowledge  he  has  of  the  matter  iu 
issue ;  and  if  for  affection,  tnen  it  is  favor ;  but  otherwise  not  so.    And  so^ 
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awarded  out  of  two  coanties  (as  it  was  in  some  cases)  each 
sheriff  was  to  return  twenty-four  jurors,  and  there  ought 
regularly  to  be  six  of  each  upon  the  inquest;  though 
should  it  appear  upon  examination  of  the  jurors  that 
there  were  not  six  in  town,  the  inquest  might  be  supplied 
from  others.^  In  all  cases  where  there  were  not  sufficient 
of  the  juiy  returned,  after  defaults  or  challenges,  the 
plaintiff  might  pray  a  tales^  as  it  was  called,  to  the  amount 
of  ten,  but  not  further ;  *  for  though  decern  tales  was  com- 
mon, says  the  book,  we  never  heard  of  undecim  tales;  not- 
withstanding, in  an  attaint  eighteen  tales  were  allowed  to 
make  up  the  jury  of  twenty-four.'  Where  an  assault 
happened  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  it  was  prosecuted  by 
a  bill  in  the  king's  bench,  a  jury  was  awarded  of  those 
persons  who  kept  shops  in  the  hall.^  In  order  that  the 
jury  might  be  above  all  exception,  the  causes  of  challenge 
were  very  numerous ;  these  were  either  to  the  arrayj  or  to 
the  polls.  K  a  juror  was  nominated  by  either  party,  if 
the  sheriff  was  des  robes^  as  they  called  it,  to  either  party, 
these  were  challenffes  to  the  array;  the  sheriff  not  oeing 
supposed  sufficiently  impartial  to  return  an  indifferent 
jury  *  (a).  If  a  juror  was  a  relation,  even  in  the  remote 
degrees,  as  in  the  eleventh  degree,  or  if  he  held  lands  in 
lease  of  either  party,  it  was  a  good  challenge  to  the  poU.^ 
When  such  distant  apprehensions  of  favor  m  jurors  were 
regarded  as  legal  objections,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  how  much 
argument  might  be  raised  on  the  subject  of  challenges.^ 

though  he  has  more  affection  to  one  side  than  to  the  other,  yet  if  he  has  fuU 
knowledge  of  the  thing  in  issue,  and  if  he  were  sworn  he  would  say  the  truth, 
notwithstanding  the  dTection  he  has  for  one  P^rty,  jet  he  is  not  favorable, 
t.  e^  in  a  sense  to  sustain  the  challenge ''  ( Year-iool,  7  Hen.  F/.,  foi.  25).  So 
two  centuries  afterwards,  a  verdict  was  set  aside^  because  the  foreman  had 
said  that  the  plaintiff  should  never  have  a  verdict  n^iaUver  vitnesaes  Ke  prO' 
dueed  (Deni  v.  Hundred  of  Heifwd,  2  Salk,  645). 

(a)  Thus  a  juror  was  challenged  because  he  held  land  of  the  party  ( Tear' 
Book,  7  JEdw.  IV^  \  ^ ;  3  ^^  y^'f  ^^)'  So  of  a  gossip  or  god&ther  [HmL, 
10  Hen.  VL,  24).  So  49  Andze  1.  So  of  any  direct  relationship  to  one  of 
the  parties  (21  Edw.  IV.,  63;  Mir.,  220).  So  if  the  juror  was  in  any  way 
^vorable  to  the  opposite  party  ( Year-Book,  10  Hen.  IV.,  18 ;  7  Hen.  IV.,  25 ; 
20  Hen.  VI.,  40).  But  as  to  challenj^es  to  the  favor,  fbunded  upon  knowl- 
edge of  the  parties,  or  of  the  matter,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  as  the  original 
theory  of  trial  by  jury  was  that  the  jurors  found  on  their  own  knowledge,  mere 
acquaintance  with  the  parties  of  the  matter  would  not  be  a  cause  of  challenge. 

» 48  Edw.  III.,  29.  »  38  Edw.  III.,  25 ;  49  Edw.  III.,  1. 

» 47  Ass.,  11,  Ml  Edw.  III.,  9 ;  21  Edw.  lU.,  41. 

»  21  Edw.  III.,  43.  »  Fide  voL  L,  c.  iL 
«  42  Ass.,  18. 
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A  challenge  of  the  array  used  to  be  tried  by  the  coro- 
ners; and  it  it  was  found  against  the  sheriflF,  the  venire 
would  be  directed  to  the  coroners  (a).  A  challenge  of 
the  polls  would  be  tried  by  two  of  the  jurors  already 
sworn,  if  so  many  were  sworn,  otherwise  by  some  per- 
sons de  drcumstantibus} 

We  have  seen  the  method  which  had  got  into  practice 
in  the  time*  of  Edward  I.  of  compelling  a  jury  to  agree 
in  their  verdict.  This  authority  over  jurors  seems  to  have 
been  exercised  by  judges  with  very  little  scruple.  Some 
instances  of  the  treatment  experienced  by  jurors  in  this 
reign  will  show  the  notions  entertained  by  our  ancestors 
concerning  this  proceeding.  In  the  eighth  year  of  the 
king,  in  a  writ  of  mortauncestor,  a  juror  who  had  de- 
layed his  companions  a  day  and  a  night,  because  he  would 
not  agree  with  them,  and  this  (as  the  book  says)  without 
any  good  reason,  was  committed  to  the  Fleet,  and  was 
afterwards  let  to  mainprise,  till  the  court  were  advised 
what  step  to  take  with  him.  In  the  third  year,  where, 
in  an  action  of  trespass,  one  of  the  jury  would  not  a^ree, 
the  judge  took  the  verdict  of  the  eleven,  and  committed 
the  twelfth  to  prison.^  The  same  was  done  in  the  twenty- 
third  year.*  But  the  taking  a  verdict  ex  dicto  majcris  partis 
juratorum,  though  conformable  with  the  old  practice,*  be- 
gan to  go  out  of  use  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  reign ; 

(a)  A  cause  of  challenge  to  tbe  array  went  to  impeach  the  partiality  of 
the  sheriff  as  summoner  of  the  jurors.  Thus  it  was  a  challenge  to  the  array 
that  the  sheriff  was  plaintifi)*  and  returned  the  panel  of  the  juror^  though 
not  that  he  had  in  his  official  capacity  returned  tne  panel  in  a  suit  in  which 
he  sat  as  judgcf  And  it  was  a  cause  of  challenge  against  an  array  or  the 
polls,  that  the  sheriff  |  or  the  juror  J  had  been  appointed  as  the  arbitrator  by 
either  side  in  a  previous  arbitrament  of  the  matter,  though  not  so  if  both 
choee  him  as  indifferent. 

•  Year-Book,  14  Hm.  VI.,  1 

t  Thus  it  was  said,  that  a  man  may  be  hia  own  fudge.  Ab,  "  suppose  a  re^isselsin  Is  di- 
rected to  the  sheriff,  there  he  shall  be  judge  and  also  minister,  for  the  writ  will  be  that  he 
Inquire  of  those  who  were  of  the  assize  and  others,  and  he  also  shall  make  process  against 
them;  and  he  is  judge,  and  executes  his  own  judgment:  and  it  is  not  challenge  to  that 
arraj  to  say  that  he  is  fnyorable,  for  he  Is  Judge,  and  It  snail  be  presumed  that  he  is  indif> 
ferent "  ( Year-Bookj  8  Hen.  FZ,  fol.  21). 

X  Year-Book,  20  Hen.  VI.,  89.  So  it  was  a  cause  of  challenge  that  the  sheriff  had  em- 
panelled a  jury  at  the  approral  of  the  one  side  or  the  other  ( Year-Book,  19  Hen.  VI.,  9). 

2  Year-Book,  7  Hen.  VI.,  24.  Thus  it  was  said,  '*  If  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant  should 
both  refer  themselves  to  the  arbitrament  of  certain  persons  to  act  for  both,  it  would  be  no 
challenge ;  but  where  one  side  chose  one,  and  the  other  another,  then,  although  they  are  to 
be  indifferent  as  arbitrators,  yet  as  each  is  unknown  to  the  other,  it  is  good  cause  of  chal- 
lenge ;  and  as  it  appeared  that  the  juror  was  chosen  only  by  one  side,  the  challenge  n 
allowed." 

1  21  Ass.,  26 ;  20  Asa.,  10.         •  Fitz.  Verb.,  c.  i.       »  7«ifl  ofKe,  vol.  iL 
'  Vidt  yoL  iL,  c.  zi.  ^  Bro.  Jurors,  68. 
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for  in  the  fortieth  year,  when  eleven  gave  their  verdict 
without  assent  of  the  twelfth,  they  were  fined  by  the  jus- 
tices.* 

In  the  next  year  this  point  was  debated,  and  finally  set- 
tled. In  an  assize,  all  the  jurors  were  agreed  except  one, 
who  could  not  be  brought  to  concur  with  them ;  they  were 
therefore  remanded,  and  remained  all  that  day  and  the 
next  without  eating  or  drinking ;  and  then,  being  asked 
by  the  justices  if  they  were  agreed,  the  dissentient  an- 
swered No,  and  that  he  would  first  die  in  prison ;  upon 
which  the  justices  took  the  verdict  of  the  eleven,  and 
committed  the  single  juror  to  prison.  But  when  judg- 
ment was  prayed  in  the  common  bench  upon  this  verdict, 
the  justices  were  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  a  verdict 
from  eleven  jurors  wets  no  verdict  at  all:  and  when  it  was 
urged  that  former  judges  had  taken  verdicts  of  eleven, 
both  in  an  assize  and  trespass,  and  particularly  mentioned 
one  taken  in  the  twentieth  year  of  the  king,  Thorpe,  one 
of  the  justices,  said,  that  it  was  not  an  example  for  them 
to  follow,  for  that  judge  had  been  greatly  censured  for 
it;  *  and  it  was  said  by  the  bench,  that  the  justices  ought 
to  have  carried  the  jurors  about  with  them  in  carts,  till 
they  were  agreed.  Thus  it  was  settled  at  the  close  of 
this  reiffu,  that  the  jurors  must  be  unanimous  in  the  ver- 
dict, ana  the  justices  were  to  put  them  under  restraint,  if 
necessary,  to  produce  such  unanimity.  If  the  jurors,  when 
committed  to  the  care  of  the  sherifl[,ate  or  drank,  or  went 
at  large,  the  verdict  was  void,  and  the  party  might  have 
a  new  venire}  It  happened,  when  a  jury  were  put  together 
to  consider  of  their  verdict,  one  of  tnem  secretly  withdrew 
himself:  for  this  contempt  he  was  fined  and  imprisoned, 
and  another  sworn  in  his  place.*  This  compulsory  power 
over  jurors  extended  even  to  the  panel ;  for  where  a  false 
return  of  jurors  was  made  by  the  bailifiT  of  a  franchise,  the 
justices  reformed  the  panel.* 

To  relieve  themselves  from  the  difiiculty  of  deciding, 
the  jurors  might  find  their  verdict  ai  large^  as  it  was 
called ;  that  is,  they  might  state  the  special  circumstances, 
and  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  court  to  make  the 
conclusion  thereon :  and  they  might  do  this  as  well  on  a 

^  40  Abb^  10.  *  4  Edw.  ni.,  24.  •  41  Edw.  IH.,  26. 

*  41X80.,  11.  *  Bro.  Jur.,  46.  •Tuieonto. 
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special  as  a  general  iseue.^  In  Buch  verdicts,  it  was  not 
uncommon  for  the  jury  to  &nd  Jines^  and  other  matters  of 
record ;  for  though  they  could  not  be  compelled  to  iind 
matters  of  record,  they  might,  if  they  so  pleased.^ 

There  was  great  doubt,  how  far  the  jurors  might  take 
cognizance  of  matters  that  happened  out  of  the  county ; 
nor  does  there  seem  to  have  been  any  principle  vet  agreed 
upon,  which  enables  us  to  pronounce  with  confiaence  as  to 
the  general  law  upon  this  point.  Perhaps,  the  distinct 
jurisdiction  between  counties  depended  much  on  the  same 
sort  of  reasoning  as  that  between  the  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral courts;  so  that  though  the  jury  of  one  county  could 
not  find  a  fftct  which  was  necessarily  of  a  local  nature,  and 
had  happened  in  another  county,  vet  they  might  judge  of 
matters  that  were  only  accidentaUy  so,  or  dependent  upon 
such  local  fact*  Thus  it  was  held,  that  the  jurors  in  as- 
size could  not  find  a  dying  seized  in  another  county,  but 
they  might  find  the  dying  simply.'  It  may  be  observed, 
that  the  general  propensity  of  courts  was,  to  confine  jurors 
to  the  cognizance  only  of  such  things  as  happened  within 
their  own  county. 

If  there  was  any  doubt  concerning  the  competency  of 
the  jurors  of  one  county  to  take  notice  of  £B.cts  happening 
in  another,  there  was  not  less  difiSiculty  in  deciding  from 
_  ,^  what  county  the  jurors  should  be  chosen  to  try 

an  issue  when  joined.  It  was  usual  in  plead- 
ing, for  the  parties  to  allege  the  locality  of  facts  conforma- 
bly with  the  real  truth  ;  so  that  in  the  course  of  pleading, 
two  or  more  dififerent  counties  might  be  mentioned  as  the 
places  where  several  scenes  of  the  transaction  in  question 
had  passed  (a).    When  a  fact  was  said  by  one  party  to  have 

(a)  It  is  to  be  observed  that  as  the  pleading  was  oral,  and  originally  the 
case  was  tried  in  the  oonrt  where  the  action  was  brought,  and,  to  avoid  de- 
lay, would  be  tried  at  once  when  the  pleading  was  at  an  end,  it  was  the  prao- 
tice  for  each  party  in  i>leading  anything  he  had  to  prove  to  produce  at  once 
his  "suit''  (seeto)  of  witnesses  to  prove  it^  and  to  oner  at  once  to  do  so.  80 
Bracton  sa^s:  ''l^on  suffidtquod  petens  intentionem  snam  sic  proponat  et. 
fdndet,  nisi  sic  fundatam  probaverit  ut  dicatur  in  fine  intentionis  fundattt,  et 
quod  tale  sit  jus  suam  offert"  (373  b.).  And  so  of  plea  on  the  other  side;  so 
throughout  the  PtaeUorum  AbbreviaUo,  the  pleadings  are  always  held  insuf- 
ficient without  ofier  of  instant  proof  "  Isabella  de  B.  petit  versus  B.  dimid- 
inm,  etc.,  et  jus  suam  et  hereditatem  et  ipse  venit  et  defendet  jus  suam,  et 
ipsa  nullam  sectam  adduxit.    Eat  sine  die  (Ftac  Abr^  foL  2 ;  Siaf,  roL^  7 

^22As8^60:  38Afla^9;  IS  Am.  3;80£dw.in^  andDatMM. 
<BraJur.,39;26An.,60.  *lAM^ie. 
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happened  in  the  county  of  A.  and  by  the  other  in  the 
county  of  B.,  and  the  writ  perhaps  had  been  brought  in 
the  countj  of  O.,  it  required  some  technical  distinctions 
to  ascertain  whence  the  jurors  should  be  brought  to  try 
the  £ftct  in  dispute.  One  sort  of  reasoning  prevailed  at 
one  time,  a  different  one  at  another ;  and  there  seem  to 
have  been  very  few  cases  wliere  any  fixed  rule  was  laid 
down,  to  govern  the  court  in  awarding  the  venire  facias  to 
one  county  or  another. 

It  was  repeatedly  debated,  whence  the  vicinage  should 
come  to  try  the  issue  of  villenage.  It  seemed  natural  to 
try  this  by  the  vicinage  where  the  villenage  was  alleged  to 
be,  and  so  it  was  in  the  old  law.^  We  find  in  the  89th  of 
tiie  king,  that  practice  still  continued ;  for  being  at  issue, 
whether  the  demandant  was  a  villein  regardant  to  the 
manor  of  T.,  in  the  county  of  N.,  or  a  bastard ;  and  the 
manor  was  in  one  countv,  and  the  birth  alleged  in  another ; 
the  venue  was  awarded  in  the  county  where  the  manor 
was.'  But  in  the  next  year,  when  an  issue  arose  like  the 
former,  the  venue  was  not  awarded  where  the  manor  lay, 
but  where  the  writ  was  brought.^  Again,  in  the  48d  year, 
an  issue  of  villenage  arising,  the  venue  was  awarded  where 
the  manor  lay,  and  not  where  the  birth  was  alleged.^  Yet 
the  next  year  they  seemed  to  have  returned  back  to  the 
practice  of  the  year  41 ;  and  that  seemed  to  be  relied  upon 
as  the  better  opinion.*  But  in  the  47th  year,  the  court 
were  still  in  aoubt ;  and  in  order  to  settle  the  practice, 
they  suspended  the  issue  of  venire  till  they  had  consulted 
parliament,  whether  the  venue  should  be  of  the  county 

Untp.  10  Johan)  QilbertOB  de  Seville  petit  duas  virgatas  terra  aiue  earn  oon- 
tingunt  de  80ca|[io  quod  fait  patris  eonim  in  eadem  villa  WilhelmoB  defendit 
aaod  aocaginm  illud  nunquam  partitam  fiiit  nee  debet  partem.  Et  hoc  offert 
aefendere,  quia  Gilbertoa  nuUam  probationem  prodazit,  oonsideratam  est 

3 nod  W.  eat  inde  line  die  "  (Ptae.  Aor^  Ump,  Johan),  80  in  an  aaaiie  of  novel 
isneiain,  the  tenant  pleading  that  he  had  recovered  the  land  in  an  aneize  of 
mort  d'ancestor.  "  £t  inde  nroducit  militea  de  comitatu  qui  eodem  asfliasB 
capiendo  interftienmt  et  hi  iaem  testantnr."  And  then  the  plaintiff  saya  in 
reply,  that  after  this  he  gave  it  to  them  "  et  inde  posuerit  se  saper  visnetum/' 
as  that  would  be  a  &ct  in  the  knowledge  of  the  vicinage  {Plac  Abr,,  81,  B<!(L 
nt.  4).  So  in  an  assize  of  mort  d'ancestor  it  b  recorded  that  the  tenant, 
"nihil  auam  defensionem  illam  dixit  vel  obtulit  nee  sectam  quod  ipse  J. 
(the  plaintiff)  primogenitum  fratrem  habnit  quodnzit,  nee  curiam  aliquam 
in  qua  pladtum  eis  et  inter  eos,"  etc. ;  wherefore  judgment  was  given  for  the 
plaintiff  (i%i&  Ahr,,  20,  Hertf,  iemp.  Bich.  /.)• 
1  Fwie  vol.  L,  c.  iL  •  40  Edw.  III.,  36.  •  44  £dw.  IIL,  6. 

*  89  Edw.  lU.,  36.  «  43  Edw.  Ul,,  4. 
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where  the  villenage  was  alleged,  or  where  the  writ  was 
brought.^  What  was  the  result  of  this  application  of  the 
judges,  we  do  not  know ;  but  in  the  50th  year  there  was 
a  petition  to  j>arliament,  praying,  that  wherever  a  question 
arose  concerning  a  man^s  birth,  in  pleas  of  freehold  or  in- 
heritance, the  inquest  miffht  be  of  the  county  where  the 
birth  was  laid,  and  not  where  the  writ  was  brought ;  this 
petition,  however,  was  rejected.* 

The  two  guides  for  settling  the  venue  seemed  to  be  the 
land^  and  the  fcuct  alleged ;  and  when  the  balance  was 
thought  to  stand  equally  between  them,  there  was  some- 
times a  V/cnue  from  both.  Where  it  was  indifferent,  the 
jury  naturally  came  from  the  county  where  the  writ  had 
supposed  the  transaction.  All  this  will  be  better  under- 
stood by  some  examples.  In  the  first  place,  of  land.  It 
was  settled,  that  in  debt  for  rent  on  a  lease  for  years,  if 
any  fact,  as  payment,  an  agreement,  or  the  like,  was  alleged 
in  another  county,  it  should,  notwithstanding,  be  tried 
where  the  land  lay,'  although  there  was  an  issue  upon  the 
very  deed  granting  the  lease.^  In  a  writ  of  per  quce  servitia^ 
non-tenure  was  pleaded ;  and  though  the  manor  was  in  N., 
and  the  writ  brought  there,  yet,  the  land  being  in  S.,  the 
venue  came  from  thence.^ 

Secondly,  as  to  the  fact  In  a  writ  of  annuity,  where 
the  seisin  was  alleged  in  a  different  county  from  that  where 
the  land  lay,  and  that  where  the  writ  was  brought,  the 
venue  came  from  the  county  where  the  seisin  was  alleged.* 
In  debt  by  an  administrator,  the  defendant  pleaded,  that 
the  deceased  made  executors,  and  died  in  a  foreign  county ; 
the  plaintiff  replied,  that  he  died  intestate :  here  the  venue 
was  in  the  foreign  county.^  A  release  was  pleaded ;  the 
venue  was,  where  the  deed  bore  date,  and  not  where  the 
land  lay.'  In  a  plea  of  covenants  performed  in  a  foreign 
county,  the  venue  was  from  thence ;  and  this  was  laid  down 
as  a  general  rule;*  but  not  so  where  conditions  were 
pleaded,  and  alleged  at  another  place.^*  If  imprisonment 
was  pleaded,  the  jury  was  to  come  from  the  place  where 
the  imprisonment  was  alleged.^^    In  an  action  of  debt, 

»  47  Edw.  III^  26,  27.  ^  44  e,]^.  m^  le. 

•  Cott  Abrid.,  50  Edw.  III.,,  162.  •  Ibid.,  34. 

•  44  Edw.  III.,  42 ;  45  Edw.  lU.,  3.  •  Ibid.,  42. 

•  46  Edw.  III.,  8.  "46  Edw.  m.,  15. 
»  21  Edw.  III.,  18.  "  Ibid. 

•  49  Edw.  III.,  5 ;  48  Edw.  III.,  26. 
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there  was  a  plea  of  a  bailment  in  pledge  at  L.,  and  the  venue 
was  awarded  from  L.  In  dower,  where  the  tenant  pleaded 
elopement  of  the  demandant  from  her  husband  atD.,in 
the  county  of  S.,  and  residing  with  the  adulterer  in  Lon- 
don, the  venue  came  from  London.*  In  accompt,  the  de- 
fendant pleaded  infancy  at  the  time  of  the  receipt,  and 
said,  that  he  was  born  at  B.,  in  another  county ;  but  the 
jury  came  from  the  county  where  the  receipt  was  alleged.* 
Again,  in  qvjdre  impedit^  upon  disability  pleaded,  the  plain- 
tiff said  he  was  examined  at  D.,  in  the  county  of  C,  and 
the  writ  was  brought  in  D.,  but  the  jury  came  from  C* 
When  the  venue  was  governed  by  the  fact,  it  always  fol- 
lowed the  plea  of  the  defendant,  and  not  the  replication  ; 
as  where  the  defendant  said,  that  the  plaintiff  and  others 
took  away^his  wife  in  the  county  of  K.,  and  there  detain 
her;  the  plaintiff  replied,  that  she  was  at  large  in  C. ; 
here  the  venue  came  from  K.*  So  when  the  tenant  pleaded 
a  warranty  in  the  county  of  S.,  and  the  plaintiff  replied 
that  the  warrantor  was  still  alive  in  D.,  the  venue  was 
from  S.  ;•  these  being  cases  where  the  fact  alleged  by  the 
defendant  would  in  subsequent  times  have  been  traversed, 
and  so  brought  directly  in  issue. 

A  replevin  was  brought  in  Middlesex,  the  defendant 
avowed  for  homage ;  the  plaintiff  pleaded  tender  of  hom- 
age in  the  county  of  Sussex,  and  tne  venue  was  awarded 
in  that  county.*  Where  there  was  eloignment  in  one 
county,  and  receipt  in  another,  and  issue  was  joined  on 
the  receipt,  the  venue  was  in  the  county  where  the  receipt 
was  alleged.^  In  an  assize  of  rent,  upon  the  issue  of  ne 
charga  pas^  the  venue  came  from  the  county  where  the  deed 
was  made;  which  was  said  to  be  a  constant  rule  where 
nan  est  factum  was  pleaded.^  Tet,  in  a  quare  impedit,  it 
was  doubted  whether  the  deed  of  grant  of  the  advowson 
should  be  tried  where  it  was  made,  or  where  the  church 
was.* 

The  following  were  instances  where  a  venue  of  two 
counties  was  agitated  or  awarded.  In  an  assize  they 
were  at  issue  on  a  special  bastardy,  and  the  espousals  and 

»  46  Edw.  III.,  30 ;  47  Edw.  IIL,  25.  •21  Edw.  III.,  11. 

>  21  Edw.  III.,  7,  8.  »  21  Edw.  III.,  48. 

•  39  Edw.  IIL,  2.  »  26  Aae.,  3. 

•  11  Am.,  7.  •  43  Edw.  IIL,  1. 

•  11  Att.,  18. 
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birth  were  alleged  in  a  foreign  county.  There  seemed  an 
inclination  to  tiy  it  by  venue  of  both  counties;*  but  in 
the  next  year  a  oastaray  alleged  in  a  foreign  county  was 
tried  by  the  assize.'  Yet,  in  the  same  year,  where  a  bas- 
tardy was  alleged  in  an  assize,  it  was  tried  by  a  venue  of 
both  counties,  though  not  without  long  argument.'  And 
thus  stood  the  law  as  to  bastardy  at  the  close  of  this 
reign.  In  trespass  in  the  county  of  E.  the  defendant  jus- 
tified for  common  appendant  to  land  in  the  county  of  W., 
and  the  venue  was  awarded  of  both  counties.^  Where 
trespass  was  laid  in  B.  against  two,  and  one  defendant 
pleaded  not  guilty,  and  the  other  a  release  at  A.,  there  was 
a  venue  of  both  counties.^  Again,  where  a  release  was 
pleaded,  and  the  i>arty  replied  that  he  was  within  age 
when  he  executed  it,  the  venue  was  awarded  both  of  the 
county  where  the  deed  was  made  and  where  he  was  born.* 
As  a  venue  might  be  had*  out  of  two  counties,  so  might  it 
out  of  two  districts,  or  smaller  jurisdictioDS.  In  an  assize 
of  common  in  one  franchise,  appendant  to  land  in  another 
.  franchise,  the  j urors  were  to  come  from  both  the  franchises ; 
and  it  was  said,  the  assize  could  not  be  taken  by  the  men 
of  one  franchise  alone,  any  more  than  in  an  assize  in  con- 
fnio  comitaitis^  which  could  not  be  taken  by  the  men  of 
one  county  only.^  Again,  in  an  appeal  of  mayhem  in  the 
ward  of  Cheap,  the  defendant  pleaded  son  assaidt  demesnej 
and  in  his  own  defence,  in  the  ward  of  Ciornhill ;  and  the 
jury  came  from  both  wards.® 

If  no  venue  was  laid  in  the  plea  (which  sometimes, 
though  not  often,  did  happen),  the  fact  was  taken  to  be 
in  the  county  alleged  by  the  plaintiff.*  The  option  of  the 
plaintiff  to  choose  the  county  in  which  he  would  bring 
his  action  seemed  of  little  value ;  for  if  he  laid  it  in  a 
foreign  county,  he  might  be  brought  back,  by  the  pleading 
of  the  defendant,  to  try  it  in  the  true  one :  or  if  he  brought 
it  in  the  true  county,  some  justification  or  discharge  might 
be  set  up  which  would  carry  the  trial  to  another ;  the  con- 
sequence of  which  was,  that  there  was  little  debate  about 
the  venue  which  the  plaintiff  chose  for  his  declaration. 
There  are,  however,  some  determinations  upon  that  point. 
It  was  held  that  an  action  of  aocompt  against  the  bailiff 

»  46  Ass.,  12.  *  49  Edw.  III.,  19.  » 80  Aas.,  42. 

»  46  Ass.,  3.  •  50  Edw.  III.,  1.  •  41  Ass.,  21. 

•  46  Edw.  IIL,  6.  •  38  Edw.  lU.,  17.  •  21  Edw.  lU.,  la 
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of  a  manor  should  be  brought  in  the  county  where  the 
manor  wae.  Detinue  might  be  brought  either  where  the 
detinue  or  where  the  bailment  was  alleged.  Warrantia 
chartcB  might  be  brought  in  another  county  than  where 
the  land  lay.^  An  action  on  the  statute  of  laborers  might 
be  brought  either  where  the  retainer  was,  or  where  the 
departure  of  the  servant  was  alleged.'  An  attachment 
on  prohibition  was  to  be  brought  where  the  summons  to 
appear  had  been  served.'  Where  a  person  was  taken  in 
one  county,  and  carried  into  another,  it  was  said  there 
might  be  separate  actions  of  false  imprisonment :  the  same 
where  a  distress  was  taken  in  one  county  and  carried  into 
another.^  A  qiuire  impedit  was  to  be  brought  where  the 
preferment  lay  that  was  in  question :  but  we  find  the  king 
brought  a  writ  in  a  foreign  county,  and  it  was  held  well.^ 
ForfeituVe  of  marriage  was  to  be  brought  where  the  ten- 
der was;* a  writ  of  ward  in  the  county  where  the  land 
lay.' 

Whenever  the  witnesses  to  a  deed  were  joined  with  the 
jurors,  they  so  far  differed  from  the  panel  that  they 
could  not  be  challenged,  nor  was  their  concurrence  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  verdict.®  It  was  a  rule  that  the 
jurors  should  be  exempt  from  attaint,  if  the  witnesses 
agreed  with  them ;  but  if  they  dissented,  the  jurors  were 
liable  as  in  other  cases.  Process  might  be  had  against 
witnesses,  even  where  a  deed  was  not  denied  directly,  but 
the  issue  was  upon  the  effect  and  consequence  of  it ;  as, 
il  ne  charaa  pas  per  lefaity  ne  rdeasa  paa^  and  the  like.* 

Very  little  has  yet  been  said  on  the  process  of  capias^ 
and  writs  of  execution:  the  latter  are  passed  over  in 
silence  by  Bracton,  and  it  was  of  late  that  the  former  had 
become  of  much  use.  We  have  seen  that  the  writ  of  capias^ 
being  a  process  of  contempt,^®  did  not  issue  without  special 
award  of  the  court ;  and  in  granting  it,  whether  ^  ^^^^^^ 
in  cases  where  it  lay  at  common  law,  or  where  ^'^^^'^^ 
it  had  been  ordained  by  the  late  statutes,  the  court  exer- 
cised a  discretion  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.    In  an  action  for  a  bag  of  charters,  it  was  said  that 

»  40  Edw.  IIL,  4.  «  41  Edw.  III.,  1.  •  42  Edw.  IIL,  14. 

» 38  Edw.  m.,  34.  •  21  Edw.  IIL,  6 ;  4  Edw.  IH.,  9. 

«  Fite.  Viane,  4.  » 31  Edw.  lU.,  42. 
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this  was  a  matter  of  too  little  importance  to  award  a  capias^ 
and  therefore  it  was  denied.^  The  bag,  and  not  the 
charters,  being  the  only  pretence  for  the  writ,  they  thought 
themselves  justified  if  they  were  governed  by  the  value  of 
that,  without  any  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  charters ; 
for  these,  being  considered  as  chattels  real^  were  not,  they 
said,  such  chattels  whose  detinue  could  entitle  the  plaintiff 
to  a  capias  J  under  the  statute  of  this  king.  Again,  in  an 
action  of  trespass  a^inst  an  innkeeper  for  goods  which  a 
guest  lost  while  in  his  inn,  the  court  would  not  award  a 
capias  upon  the  judgment,  though  the  writ  was  contra 
pacem;  saying  that  it  was  found  oy  the  jury  to  be  only 
negligence ;  and  a  man  was  not  to  be  sent  to  prison  for 
negligence  onlv,  where  he  had  committed  no  tort.^  It 
seemed  to  be  held,  that  where  the  defendant  appeared 
upon  the  distringas  in  the  mesne  process,  he  was  not  liable 
to  a  capias  ad  satisfaciendum  upon  the  judgment,  but  only 
to  a  distringas  ad  satisfaciendum :  ^  and  a  capias  in  no  case  was 
allowed  agamst  an  archbishop,  bishop,  abbot,  or  prior,  nor 
against  an  earl,  baron,  or  knight,  because  it  was  presumed 
that  such  persons  must  have  sufficient  whereby  they  might 
be  distrained.^ 

The  common  writs  of  execution  were  elegit^  fieri  fueiaSj 
and  capias;  besides  that  above  mentioned  of  distringas  ad 
satisfaciendum^  where  the  defendant  was  to  be  compelled 
to  make  specific  redress  as  in  detinue.  It  was  settled  that 
a  capias  might  be  issued  after  a  fieri  facias^  and  a  nihil 
returned.*  But  after  taking  the  body,  no  fieri  facias  nor 
eleait  could  be  had,  the  person  of  the  defendant  being  con- 
sidered as  a  full  execution ;  *  nor  could  the  body  be  taken 
after  an  elegitJ  An  elegit  might  be  sued  into  as  many 
counties  as  the  plaintiff  pleased.^  As  the  land  was  bound 
from  the  time  of  the  judgment  only,  an  application  had  been 
made  to  parliament  that  it  might  be  bound  ftx)m  the  date 
of  the  original  writ:  but  no  alteration  was  made.'  Upon 
an  elegit,  all  chattels  were  to  be  levied,  under  which  were 
included,  as  we  have  seen,  a  lease  for  years,  lands  in  ward, 
or  in  execution  under  a  statute.^®    A  gift  of  goods  after 

» 42  Edw.  III.,  13.  •  22  Aw.,  43. 

» 42  Edw.  III.,  11.  »  60  Edw.  III.,  4. 

•  49  Edw.  III.,  2 ;  vtd0  YoL  iL,  c  ix.,  in  the  note.  «  47  Edw.  III.,  26. 

•  O.  N.  B.,  61.  •  Cott.  Abr. 
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judmient  was  void,  and  the  officer  might  levy  them  under 
an  Segit  or  fieri  faciaSy  notwithstanding  any  sale  or  gift,  they 
being  bound  by  the  judgment.^  A  person  taken  upon  a 
capias  ad  satisfaciendum  was  not  to  be  suffered  to  go  at 
large,  though  he  had  found  mainpernors;  the  same  if  he 
was  charged  on  a  capias  pro  fisie.^  And  if  he  escaped, 
another  capias  might  be  had,  as  well  as  an  action  against 
the  gaoler.^  The  established  practice  was,  upon  the  return 
of  the  first  capias  ad  satisfaciendum^  to  issue  an  exigent j  and 
BO  to  proceed  to  outlawry. 

Several  statutes  were  made  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  to 
enforce  the  execution  of  process,  and  to  punish  the  neglects 
of  sheriffi  or  bailifi  in  serving  it*  In  the  time  of  Henry 
UI.  it  had  been  usual  to  amerce  sheriff  for  omissions  and 
defaults  of  that  sort;  but  the  method  of  levying  such 
amercements  does  not  appear.  A  practice  had  now  ob- 
tained to  deal  with  these  officers  in  a  more  summary  way ; 
for  the  courts  used  to  issue  process  to  the  coroners  to  attach 
the  sheriff,  and,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  he 
used  afterwards  to  be  amerced.*  Where  an  under-sheriff, 
having  the  charge  of  jurors,  had  suffered  them  to  eat  and 
drink,  and  to  go  at  large,  a  capiat  ad  respondendum  was 
awarded  against  him  out  of  the  king's  bench.* 

Though  we  have  met  with  several  statutes^  to  qualify 
the  abuses  following  from  writs  of  protection,  there  has 
not  yet  occurred  anv  particular  mention  of  them,  so  as  to 
enable  us  to  state  what  the  tenor  of  them  was.  The  two 
principal  writs  of  protection  were  distinguished  by  the 
clause  of  nolumus  and  volumus.  The  latter  was  the  most 
general  and  most  ample.  It  was  usually  obtained  by 
persons  going,  or  pretending  to  go,  out  of  the  kingdom  in 
the  suite  of  some  great  man  on  the  king's  service ;  and  it 
was  under  the  great  seal.  The  writ,  or  letters-patent, 
was  directed  to  all  baili£&  and  others,  signifying  that  the 
king  had  taken  the  bearer  and  all  his  lands  and  goods  into 
his  protection  quHi  profeeturus^  eic.j  because  he  was  going 
out  of  the  kingdom  on  the  king's  affistirs :  and  they  were 
commanded  accordingly  to  see  that  his  person  and  prop- 
erty were  protected  from  all   harm  or   injury;   which 

1 22  Aflfl.,  72.  •43  Edw.  III.,  26 ;  47  £dw.  UL,  2S. 

*  22  An.,  74.  •24  Edw.  III.,  24. 
•26A8B.,51;  41  Am.,15.  ^  Vide  onte,  o.  ju. 
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protection  was  to  last  to  a  certain  time  therein  mentioned. 
Then  there  followed  this  clause,  Vclumus  etiam^  etc.,  signify- 
ing the  king's  pleasure,  that  be  should  be  free  from  all 
pleas  and  plaints,  except  pleas  of  dower  unde  nikUj  quare 
impeditj  assize  of  novel  disseisin,  darrein  presentment,  and 
attaint,  and  certain  other  pleas  summoned  before  the 
justices  in  eyre.  The  protection  cum  dausidd  nolumus.  waa 
of  a  more  confined  natare ;  it  waa  only  had  in  casee  where 
a  person  was  in  apprehension  that  the  king  or  some  com- 
mon person  mi^ht  take  his  com,  hay,  horses,  charters,  or 
the  like;  and  it  might  be  ^ranted  by  any  master  in 
chancery  without  a  privy  sed,  which  was  necessary  to 
obtain  L  former,  f  he  claose  from  which  the  writ  was 
named  was  NdunrnSj  etc.y  signifying  the  king's  pleasure, 
that  no  one  should  presume  to  take  the  property  of  the 
person  so  protected.^ 

We  shall  now  consider  such  alterations  as  were  made  in 
Th«  erime  of  the  Criminal  law  duri  ng  this  reign.  The  crime 
trMaon.  ^f  trcasou  was  brought  to  somewhat  more  cer- 
tainty by  the  famous  statute  m^e  in  the  25th  year  of  this 
king.'  All  the  treasons  enumerated  in  that  act  were  con- 
sidered as  treasons  before ;  and  many  that  are  not  there 
mentioned  were,  however,  still  continued  by  the  courts  to 
be  construed  treasons,  notwithstanding  the  strict  iujunc- 
tion  of  that  act.  In  order  to  set  this  subject  in  a  true 
li^ht,  we  shall  first  mention  such  cases  of  treason  in  this 
reign  as  are  recorded  to  have  happened  before,  and  then 
such  as  happened  after,  that  act. 

In  the  12th  year  of  the  king,  a  girl  of  18  years  old  killed 
her  mistress,  and  was  burnt ;  which  shows  that  it  was 
considered  as  a  treason;'  so  that  killing  a  mistress  was 
held  equally  criminal  with  killing  a  master.  The  punish- 
ment of  such  an  offender  was  to  be  drawn  and  hanged 
without  any  benefit  of  sanctuary.^  How  conformable  the 
statute  of  treason  was  with  the  common  law  as  it  then 
stood,  may  be  judged  by  the  following  passage  of  a  report 
in  the  22a  of  the  King,  which  was  the  year  when  the  peti- 
tion was  first  present^  to  the  parliament  for  the  declara- 
tion of  treason.  Treasons  that  touch  the  person  of  the 
king  are  there  instanced  as  follows:  Imagining  his  death, 
according  with  his  enemies,  falsifying  his  seal,  counter- 

iO.K.K,21.     >  Ffde  on^  c.  xiv.     •12Ab8,30.     « 21  £dw.  UL,  17. 
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felting  his  money,  and  the  like:  so  that  coining  was  con- 
sidered among  the  higher  order  of  treasons,  as  stated  by 
the  Mirror^  though  it  had  been  otherwise  in  the  earlier 
times  of  our  law.  In  all  these  treasons,  on  account  of 
their  heinous  nature,  and  their  near  connection  with  the 
royalty,  the  law  allowed  na  person  but  the  king  to  derive 
any  emolument  from  them ;  and  therefore  he  had  the  for- 
feiture of  lands  and  goods.  But  where  a  master  was 
killed  by  his  servant,  and  in  other  inferior  treasons,  the 
escheat  belonged  to  the  lord  of  whom  the  offender  held 
his  land ;  all  which  corresponds  with  the  language  of  the 
statute  of  treasons.  The  case  in  which  the  law  was  so  laid 
down  was,  where  a  person  was  indicted  for  killing  a  kind's 
messenger ;  which,  on  that  occasion,  was  held  to  be  of  the 
higher  order  of  treasons.^ 

After  the  passing  of  the  statute  of  treason,  we  find  the 
following  cases : — ^A  servant  departed  out  of  his  service, 
and  a  year  afterwards  killed  his  former  master,  upon  a 
malice  that  he  had  conceived  against  him  while  in  his 
service ;  and  for  this  he  was  drawn  and  hanged.^  Shard, 
who  was  the  judge  on  that  occasion,  forbade,  under  pain 
of  imprisonment,  that  any  one  should  furnish  the  prisoner 
with  a  hurdle  or  other  thing  to  be  drawn  upon ;  but  di- 
rected that  he  should  be  dragged  by  horses  out  of  the  hall 
where  judgment  was  passed  to  the  gallows.  Thus  drawing 
was  a  serious  part  of  the  sentence.  In  the  88th  year  it 
was  held,  that  adhering  to  the  king's  enemies  in  Scotland 
was  only  felony,  and  not  treason ;  •  for  what  reason,  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  However,  where  a  JSTorman  was  captain 
of  an  English  ship  containing  several  Englishmen,  and 
they  committed  many  robberies  on  the  sea ;  it  was  held 
by  Shard  that,  inasmuch  as  the  former  did  this  in  the  Nor- 
man tonaue,  it  was  only  felony  in  him ;  but  in  the  others, 
who  did  it  in  English^  as  the  Report  expresses  it,  the  fact 
was  treason.  This  case  is  very  remarkaole:  first,  as  it  was 
neither  expressly  within  the  statute  of  treasons,  nor  de- 
clared by  ^e  advice  of  parliament ;  secondly,  as  it  was 
Xn  the  high  seas ;  from  which  it  should  seem  that  the 
liralty  as  yet  did  not  exist,  or  at  least  affected  no  juris- 
diction of  that  sort.^  The  above  case  was  held  for  law  by 
the  court;  and  it  was  at  the  same  time  agreed,  in  the  case 

i22Aaa.,49.  *33A8S.,7.  •Bio.Gor^aa.  «40A88^25. 
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of  a  servant  who  had  procured  another  to  kill  his  master, 
that  as  this,  if  committed,  was  only  felony  in  the  princi- 
pal, it  could  not  be  treason  in  the  accessory. 

The  ideas  of  homicide  which  prevailed  in  the  time  of 

Homidde.  Bracton  seemed  still  to  govern.^  This  was 
particularly  observable  in  what  was  called 
homicide  se  defendendo,  where  the  defendant  was  required 
to  make  out  the  absolute  necessity  he  was  under  to  act  in 
his  own  defence.  Where  one  pursued  another  with  a 
stick,  and  struck  him,  and  the  person  stricken  again 
struck  the  pursuer,  of  which  blow  he  died ;  here,  because 
it  was  proved  that  the  person  killing  might  have  fled,  but 
would  not,  rather  choosing  to  assault  the  pursuer,  it  was 
held  to  be  felony.'  Where  the  deceased  had  thrown  the 
defendant  to  the  ground,  and  drew  his  knife  to  kill  him, 
and  the  defendant,  while  upon  the  ground,  also  drew  a 
knife,  upon  which  knife  the  deceased,  in  a  hurry  to  do 
the  act,  fell,  and  was  killed ;  this  was  held  not  homicide 
se  defenderuiOy  but  not  felonv  at  all,  the  death  having  fol- 
lowed from  the  motion  of  the  deceased  himself.  This 
distinction  was  material  to  the  defendant ;  for  notwith- 
standing se  defervdendo  was  a  killing  under  an  absolute 
necessity  in  defence  of  one's  self  or  property,  it  was  still 
homicide,  and  the  goods  were  forfeited  upon  conviction. 
So  was  it  held  at  common  law;  and  as  the  statute  of 
Gloucester'  had  only  ordained  that  the  convict  should 
have  a  charter  of  pardon,  the  forfeiture  remained  as  be- 
fore.* 

In  respect  of  homicide  when  committed  in  defence  of  a 
man's  property,  it  was  held,  that  where  a  thief  assaulted 
a  man,  and  pursued  him,  if  he  killed  the  thief,  the  killer 
should  ffo  quit.*  Again,  where  it  was  proved  that  the 
deceased  and  another  came  to  the  house  of  the  defendant 
with  a  design  to  burn  it,  and  the  defendant,  being  then  at 
home,  shot  an  arrow,  and  killed  the  deceased ;  this  was 
adjudged  not  to  be  felony.  It  was  at  the  same  time  said 
that  where  a  thief  had  robbed  and  killed  a  merchant, 
and  the  merchant's  servant  came  suddenly  upon  the  thief, 
and  killed  him,  it  was  not  felony.*  It  will  be  seen  pres- 
ently, that  such  killino;  was  sometimes  esteemed  Jt^^i/to&fe. 

Most  of  the  foregomg  were  cases  of  homicide,  which 

"  »  Fide  vol.  ii.,  c  viiL  »  Vide  voL  ii.,  c.  ix.  »  26  Abb.,  32. 
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Bracton  calle  ex  necessitate.  We  shall  now  consider  such 
as  he  denominates  exjustitid.  This  was,  when  the  killing 
happened  in  the  execution  of  lawful  process.  And  here 
the  defendant,  instead  of  pleading  not  guilty,  might  state 
the  special  matter  in  the  way  of  a  justification;  and  if  it 
was  proved  true,  he  went  quit,  without  a  charter  of  par- 
don. In  such  case  of  justification,  the  jury  were  charged 
to  find  if  the  thief,  against  whom  the  process  was  directed, 
could  have  been  otherwise  taken ;  so  strictly  did  they  re- 
quire, even  in  justifiable  homicide,  that  a  plain  necessity 
should  be  made  out  to  warrant  the  killing.  It  was  at  the 
same  time  said,  that  a  man  might  in  many  cases  justify  a 
killing ;  as  where  thieves  came  to  rob,  or  burglariously 
to  break  a  house,  they  might  safely  be  killed,  if  they 
could  not  be  otherwise  taken :  the  same  of  a  jailer,  if  he 
had  a  weapon  in  his  hand,  and  was  attacked  by  his  pris- 
oners:^ so  that  it  should  seem,  the  killing  a  thief  or  a 
burglar,  if  he  could  not  otherwise  be  taken,  was  not  hom- 
icide se  defendendo^  but  justifiable.  In  reading  our  old 
writers  on  criminal  law,  it  should  be  remembered,  that 
they  made  a  distinction  between  homicide  se  defendendo 
from  necessity,  and  se  defendendo  justifiable ;  the  former 
being  felony,  the  latter  none  at  all. 

There  was  no  allowance  in  our  old  criminal  law  for  the 
infirmities  and  passions  of  men's  minds.  A  killing,  if 
in  a  quarrel  or  sudden  affray,  was  equally  felonious  with 
any  deliberate  act  of  killing:  it  was  so  in  Bracton's  time,' 
and  so  it  still  continued ;  therefore,  where  two  men  were 
fighting,  and  another  interposing  to  part  them  was  killed 
by  one  of  them;  to  adjudge  this  felony,  was  perfectly 
consonant  to  the  notions  of  la*w  that  had  long  prevailed.' 
In  Bracton's  time  it  was  held,  that  to  procure  an  abortion, 
after  the  fcetus  was  formed  and  animated,  was  homicide : 
the  courts  now  began  to  think  otherwise.  A  man  beat  a 
woman  big  with  two  children,  of  which  one  then  died ; 
the  other  was  bom  alive,  and  baptized,  but  died  two  days 
after  of  the  injury  it  had  received ;  and  all  this  was  stated 
in  an  indictment :  but  it  was  held  by  the  court  not  to  be 
felony.^  It  was  the  governing  opinion  all  through  this 
reign,  that  to  kill  a  child  in  ventre  sa  mere  was  not  felony ; 
the  reason  given  for  it  being,  that  a  child,  as  it  never  was 
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in  rerum  nahirS^^  could  not  properly  be  said  to  be  occisus  ; 
though  the  same  reason  would  not  apply  to  one  that  was 
born,  and  died  of  the  injury  it  had  received  in  ventre^  as 
in  the  foregoing  instance. 

The  practice  was,  if  a  jury  acquitted  a  man  of  homicide, 
to  direct  them  to  find  who  was  guilty  of  the  killing,*  in 
order  that  so  heinous  a  crime  might  not  go  unpunisned. 
"We  find  where  a  jury  had  acquitted  a  man  who  was  in- 
dicted for  the  death  of  another,  and  they  were  directed 
to  say  who  killed  the  deceased,  they  said  that  he  was  in  a 

fassion,  and  fell  upon  his  knife,  and  so  killed  himself.' 
t  was  common  to  indict  a  person  de  morte  ignod^  which 
was  held  sufiicient ;  but  in  an  appeal,  the  name  of  the  de- 
ceased was  always  to  be  mentioned;  the  latter  being  a 
suit  that  belonged  only  to  the  relations,  who  must  of  ne- 
cessity know  him ;  the  former  being  a  presentment  by  the 
jurors  for  the  king,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  de- 
ceased/ There  is  an  opinion,  that  persons  outlawed  for 
felony,  as  they  were  capita  lupinaj  might  be  killed  by  any- 
body ;  though  Bracton  lays  it  down  otherwise;*  and  says, 
that  even  where  a  sentence  of  law  was  not  executed  in 
due  order,  it  was  an  offence.  Very  early  in  this  rei^n  we 
find  a  person  arraigned  for  killing  an  outlaw  for  felony.* 
In  the  27th  year,  in  an  appeal  of  death  by  a  woman,  tlie 
husband's  outlawry  for  felony  was  pleaded,  and  though 
overruled,  a  case  was  mentioned  where  it  had  been  al- 
lowed.^ It  is  probable,  that  the  slayers  of  such  unhappy 
objects  went  without  punishment,  rather  from  some  pecu- 
liarity in  the  circumstances  of  the  prosecutions  then  in 
use,  than  from  any  principle  of  law  authorizing  such  bar- 
barity. The  heir  of  a  person  so  outlawed  could  not  have 
an  ap{)eal,  because  of  the  corruption  of  blood ;  and  there- 
fore, till  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  when  the  proceeding  per 
famam  pcUrid  became  more  common,  there  was  no  regular 
method  of  bringing  such  offenders  to  justice.  But  now, 
when  indictments  were  preferred  almost  as  frequently  as 
appeals,  it  is  no  wonder  that  those  who  committed  violence 
on  such  persons  were  brought  to  punishment. 

The  cnme  of furtum^  or  larceny^  as  it  was  now  commonly 
called,  began  to  be  more  minutely  explained.    The  new 
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learning  upon  this  head  related  either  to  the  things  taken, 
or  the  mode  and  circumstances  under  which  ^ 
they  were  taken.  A  forester  was  indicted  qujbd  "*"^' 
fdmid  succidit  et  aaportavit  arbores,  etc.,  upon  which  indict- 
ment the  justices  refused  to  arraign  him,  because  the  trees 
were  annexed  to  the  soil,  and  so  not  movables  corporeal^  as 
they  were  required  to  be  by  the  Mirror;^  and  therefore 
felony  could  not  be  committed  of  them  even  by  a  stranger, 
much  less  by  the  forester,  who  had  the  custody  of  them. 
As  to  the  trees  being  annexed  to  the  freehold,  it  was  sug- 
gested, that  it  would  be  different,  if  they  had  been  cut  by 
the  lord,  and  afterwards  taken  awa^  by  some  one.'  It  was 
held,  that  doves,  fish,  and  other  animals,  being  fercB  naturce^ 
were  not  such  things  as  a  man  should  suffer  death  for  tak- 
ing them ;  nisi  (says  the  book)  ^t^^run^  felxmick  juraJta  extra 
d(mum  vd  rruinsionem.^  A  person  who  lived  a  servant  in 
a  house  got  up  in  the  ni^ht,  took  some  things  out  of  a 
chamber  into  the  hall,  with  intent  to  take  them  awav ; 
and  in  going  to  the  stable  for  his  horse,  was  stopped  by 
the  ostler:  this  was  adjudged  a  sufficient  taking  to  make 
it  a  larceny.*  Taking  away  a  woman  with  the  goods  of 
her  husband  upon  her,  was  held  a  felony  of  the  goods,  if 
it  was  against  the  woman's  will ;  though  it  should  seem 
to  be  otherwise  if  she  consented  to  the  going  away.^ 
There  appears  to  have  been  a  difference  of  opinion  about 
the  offence  of  receiving  stolen  goods.  A  man  was  ap- 
pealed by  a  provor,  qnbd  receptavit  uiirocinium  sdens  defeJonid 
iM^  etc.,  and  the  justices  would  not  put  him  to  answer ; 
though  8hard  said,  that  Scrope  used  to  punish  such  offend- 
ers.* It  was  laid  down,  that  theftbote  was  not  when  a 
man  took  his  own  goods  from  a  thief,  but  only  when  he 
accepted  the  thief  s  goods,  in  order  to  favor  and  screen 
him.^ 

We  have  seen  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.®  there  was  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  sum  which  constituted 
grand  or  petty  larcenv.  It  was  said  by  Thorpe,  in  the 
twenty-second  year  of  the  king,  that  a  man  should  be 
hanged  if  he  stole  twelve-pence ;  to  which  the  reporter 
adds :  Dixit  tamen^  qubd  laid  dicunt  que  non  nisi  summa 
excedat  12d.'    That  the  vulgar  opinion  differed  from  that 
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of  lawyers,  appeared  plainly  from  the  verdicts  of  juries, 
who,  when  they  found  a  man  guilty  of  the  fact,  and  yet 
wished  to  iftake  it  petty  larceny,  in  order  to  make  sure 
of  being  right,  would  find  the  goods  to  be  worth  only  ten- 
penceJ  The  better  opinion  seemed  not  to  be  that  of 
Thorpe,  but  that  which  he  attributed  to  the  lay  gents.* 
A  conviction  of  petit  larceny  produced  a  forfeiture  of 

foods  ;^  and  the  punishment  was  to  be  sent  to  prison 
'aver  peiiance^  which  probably  meant  no  more  than  cus- 
tody and  confinement. 
Burgessours,  as  they  were  called  by  Britton,*  or  burglars 
^^^  as  they  were  now  called,  are  in  this  reign  de- 
*  ^'  scribed  somewhat  diflferently  than  they  had 
been  by  that  author.  He  seems  to  include  the  circum- 
stance of  stealing  as  a  requisite  to  constitute  the  crime ; 
but  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  this  king  they  are  de- 
scribed as  those  ^^  who  feloniously  in  time  of  peace  break 
houses,  churches,  walls,  or  doors;  for  which  burglary" 
(says  the  book)  "  a  man  would  be  hanged,  even  though  he 
took  nothing."  •  Thus  the  oflfence  consisted  in  the  vio- 
lence done  to  a  man's  house,  and  not  to  his  other  property, 
for  it  carried  in  it  no  idea  of  stealing.  Again,  robbery 
consisted  principally  in  the  violence  done  to  a  man's  per- 
son ;  for  if  only  a  penny  was  taken,  yet  the  robber  would 
nevertheless  be  hanged.^ 

Eespecting  all  these  ofiTences,  it  must  be  observed  that 
the  intent  was  considered  as  equally  criminal  with  the 
fact ;  and  persons  were  often  executed  as  ofienders  who, 
in  the  language  of  the  present  time,  would  be  thought  to 
have  actually  committed  no  ofience.  It  was  said  by  Shard, 
in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  the  king,  that  a  person 
taken  deprcedando  vel  burgvlando  should  be  hanged,  though 
he  did  not  put  in  execution  his  design ;  the  same  of  a  man 
who  assaulted  with  intent  to  rob,  though  he  took  nothing.® 
This  notion  was  of  very  ancient  date,  and  prevailed  all 
through  this  reign.  When  common  oflfenders  were  pur- 
sued with  such  violent  presumptions,  the  severity  with 
which  state  crimes  were  prosecuted  cannot  be  wondered 
at.  The  statute  of  treasons  seems  only  to  have  put 
treasous  upon  the  same  foot  with  felonies ;  for  by  tnat 
statute  sucn  delinquents  were  not  to  be  convicted,  unless 
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they  had  sij^nified  their  intent  hy  some  manifest  overt  act, 
like  that  of  deprcedando  or  burgvJtando  in  a  felon. 

If  the  law  punished  those  who  only  attempted  to  com- 
mit an  offence,  it  is  not  to  he  wondered  that  those  who 
were  accomplices  to  the  commission  of  the  fact  were  sub- 
ject to  the  animadversion  of  the  law.  Little  is  said  on 
the  subject  of  principal  and  accessary  by  Bracton.  Some 
decisions  in  this  reign  give  an  insight  into  the  distinct 
marks  of  these  two  degrees  of  offenders.  If  a  man  re- 
ceived a  felon,  so  as  to  aid  or  &vor  him  in  his  felony,  he 
became  an  accessary ;  but  if  he  aided  him  per  ben  parol,  ou 
suist^  or  sent  letters  for  his  deliverance,  this  did  not  make 
him  an  accessary.^  The  idea  of  accessary  was  carried 
very  far ;  for  if  an  accessary  was  received  by  any  one, 
sucn  receiver  became  accessary  to  the  accessary,  and  might 
be  appealed  as  such.^  A  man  might  be  tried  as  accessary 
after  he  had  been  acquitted  as  principal ;  for  where  a  per- 
son on  a  plea  of  not  guilty  was  acquitted,  he  was  after- 
wards indicted  for  receiving  the  man  who  had  committed 
that  same  felony,  after  he  had  been  outlawed  for  it ;  and 
he  was  arraigned  and  obliged  to  plead  to  it ; '  for  it  was 
said  his  acquittal  could  have  no  effect  to  discharge  him 
of  an  offence  which  he  had  committed  since.  It  was  a 
general  rule  that  an  accessary  should  not  be  put  to  answer 
m  any  case  of  felony  till  the  principal  was  attainted; 
and  this  was  the  practice  all  through  tnis  reign.*  Every 
precaution  was  used  to  prevent  the  accessary  oeing  tried 
for  an  offence  before  it  was  proved  that  the  principal  had 
really  committed  it,  to  avoid  the  absurdity  of  making  a 
man  accessary  to  a  crime  which  did  not  exist,  or  at  least 
had  not  been  proved  on  the  person  who  committed  it. 
For  the  same  reason,  where  a  man  claimed  his  clergy, 
and  was  found  guilty  by  an  inquest  of  office,  yet  the 
accessary  was  not  arraigned^  because  there  was  a  possi- 
bility that  the  principal  might  make  his  purgation  before 
the  ordinary;^  and  should  the  accessary  have  been  found 
ffuilty  and  hanged,  this  incongruity  would  bring  a  scan- 
oal  on  the  justice  of  the  kingdom. 

If  the  principal  was  found  guilty  of  justifiable  homi- 
cide se  defendenao,  and  had  his  charter  of  pardon,  as  there 
waB  no  felony  proved  upon  the  principal,  the  accessary 
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went  quit.^  Again,  where  the  principal  and  accessary 
were  both  indicted,  it  was  held  a  good  plea  for  the  acces- 
sary to  say  that  the  principal  was  dead  ;  and  if  the  prin- 
cipal was  hanged  for  any  other  felony,  the  accessary  was 
to  be  discharged.^  Thus  it  became  usual  in  all  cases,  not 
excepting  homicide  itself,  where  the  principal  was  not  yet 
attainted,  to  let  the  accessary  to  mainprise.* 

By  the  old  law,  judgment  of  felony  did  not  use  to  be 
passed  against  an  infant  within  age ;  but  we  have  before 
mentioned  the  case  of  a  girl  of  thirteen  years  who  was 
burnt  for  killing  her  mistress ;  this  was  in  the  twelfth  of 
this  king ;  they  seemed,  however,  to  think  that  the  pro- 

Sriety  of  executing  judgment  of  death  on  a  child  was  to 
epend  on  the  appearance  of  capacity  and  understanding, 
which  would  be  diflferent  in  different  persons.  If  a  child 
did  anything  which  showed  he  was  sensible  of  having 
acted  wrong,  they  pronounced  that  malitia  suppkt  cetatem, 
and  proceeded  as  with  an  adult.*  Married  women  were 
in  Bracton's  time  considered  as  in  potestaie  viri,  and  so 
privileged  in  cases  of  felony ;  but  that  was  with  a  dis- 
tinction which  has  not  been  observed  so  much  as  the  good 
sense  of  it  deserved.*  A  married  woman  in  this  reign 
would  have  confessed  the  felonv,  and  that  she  did  it  by 
the  command  of  her  husband ;  but  the  judge  would  not 
take  the  confession ;  however,  he  directed  the  jury  to  find 
that  she  did  it  by  coercion  of  her  husband,  and  upon  that 
she  went  quit.*  A  woman  mi^ht  plead  her  pregnancy  to 
respite  her  execution ;  but  this  would  not  be  allowed  a 
second  time. 

The  offence  of  conspiracy,  the  legal  consideration  of 
which  had  become  a  great  object  since  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I.,^  might  be  prosecuted  either  at  the  suit  of  the 
king  or  of  the  party ;  and  the  judgment  in  those  two 
cases  was  different.  In  the  latter  it  was  for  a  recovery  of 
the  damage  sustained  hj  the  plaintiff,  and  for  imprison- 
ment of  the  defendant ;  m  the  former,  the  offender  under- 
went a  similar  pain  with  attainted  jurors  —  namely,  that 
he  was  to  lose  his  liberam  legenij  to  be  no  more  put  on 
juries  or  assizes,  nor  to  be  a  witness ;  and,  if  he  had 
any  business  in  the  kind's  court,  he  was  always  to  make 
an  attorney  to  sue  for  him ;  he  was  not  to  come  within 
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twelve  miles  of  the  king's  residence ;  his  lands  and  chat- 
tels were  to  be  seized  into  the  king's  hands,  his  houses  to 
be  destroyed,  his  wife  and  children  turned  out,  his  trees 
cut  down,  and  his  body  imprisoned.^  By  what  authority 
the  villainous  judaraent  (for  so  this  was  called)  was  made 
the  punishment  m  cases  of  conspiracy,  does  not  appear ; 
it  was  not  prescribed  by  the  statutes  of  Edward  I.,  which 
gave  the  writ  of  conspiracy.  The  affinity  which  this 
offence  bore  to  the  false  swearing  of  jurors  ^being  often 
the  cause  and  motive  of  it)  might  naturally  dictate  a  like 
mode  of  punishing  those  who  were  guilty  of  it. 

We  have  seen  that  the  statute  of  Gloucester^  had  taken 
away  the  necessity  of  making  fresh  suits  in  ^^^ 
prosecuting  an  appeal,  provided  the  party  com- 
menced it  within  a  year  after  the  fact.  The  method  of 
prosecuting  an  appeal  in  this  reign  was  as  follows :  The 
prosecutor  was  to  come  in  full  county  within  a  year  and 
day  after  the  fact,  and  find  two  sufficient  pledges  of  prose- 
cution ;  the  coroner  was  then  to  enter  his  appeal  on  the 
roll,  and  forthwith  command  the  bailiff  of  the  place  to 
have  the  body  of  the  appellee  at  the  next  county  ;  and  if 
the  bailiff  testified  at  two  counties  that  he  was  not  to  be 
found,  then  he  was  to  be  demanded  from  county  to  county 
till  he  was  outlawed.  Should  the  plaintiff  make  anv 
default,  the  exigent  was  to  cease,  as  in  Bracton's  time,  till 
the  coming  of  the  justices  in  eyre,  and  the  plaintiff  lost 
his  suit.*  It  was  held,  very  early  in  this  reign,  that  ap- 
peals would  lie  before  justices  of  gaol-delivery.  It  was 
agreed  that  an  appeal  would  lie  in  the  king's  bench  at 
"Westminster  of  a  robbery  in  Yorkshire,  on  tne  idea  that 
the  justices  there  were  the  sovereign  coroners  of  the  land, 
and  therefore  they  might  do  such  acts  as  the  sheriffs  and 
coroners  did  witn  relation  to  appeals  in  their  respective 
counties.*  Appeals,  like  other  records,  might  be  removed 
from  before  the  coroners  into  the  king's  bench. 

The  Stat.  Westm.  2,  which  gave  imprisonment  and  dam- 
ages in  case  of  false  appeals,  occasioned  some  discussion.^ 
It  was  held,  that  though  the  defendant  was  acquitted,  yet 
there  should  be  no  inquiry  of  the  damages,  or  abettors, 
if  an  indictment  had  been  preferred :  as  thereby  a  fair 
presumption  of  guilt  was  raised,  sufficient  to  take  away 
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all  charge  of  malice  in  the  plaintiff.  But  the  appeul 
and  indictment  must  appear  to  be  precisely  for  the  same 
offence ;  for  if  they  did  not  agree,  as  where  one  was  against 
the  party  as  principal,  the  other  as  accessary,  there  the 
defendant  might  have  his  damages;  the  same  if  the 
indictment  was  brought  after  the  appeal.^  If  the  jury 
found  it  homicide  se  defendendo^  there  would  be  no  in- 
quiry of  damages  or  of  the  abettors,  because  the  jury  had 
thereby  pronounced  there  was  no  malice.* 

The  object  in  an  appeal  of  robbery,  or  larceny,  was  the 
restitution  of  tte  tning  stolen,  which  could  not  be  ob- 
tained by  conviction  upon  an  indictment.  In  order  to  do 
justice  to  the  person  who  had  been  spoiled,  it  was  held, 
that  though  the  defendant  had  his  clergy,  yet  the  plaintiff 
should  be  entitled  to  a  restitution.*  A  difficulty  arose 
where  a  man  was  appealed  by  three  different  persons,  and 
being  convicted  at  the  suit  of  one,  was  haneed :  it  was 
said,  the  others  should  have  no  restitution,  but  that  the 
^oods  should  be  all  forfeit.  Yet  one  of  the  justices 
directed  an  inquest  to  try  whether  the  thief  was  taken 
by  the  other  persons,  and  whether  the  goods  were  theirs ; 
and  both  these  issues  being  found  in  the  affirmative,  they 
had  restitution,  as  bein?  no  ways  in  default.^  The  same 
method  was  taken  if  the  defendant  stood  mute  upon  an 
Indictment,  and  an  appeal  was  then  depending : '  in  like 
manner  where  the  defendant,  after  pleading  not  guilty, 
fled  to  sanctuary  *  and  abjured. 

There  was  commonly  both  an  indictment  and  an  appeal 
depending  for  the  same  fact ;  and  the  appeal  would  some- 
times, on  default  of  the  appellor,  be  arraigned  at  the  suit 
of  the  king.  A  woman  appealed  a  man,  and  he  was  ac- 
quitted, the  offender  and  several  others  were  afterwards 
indicted  of  the  same  fact ;  upon  which  she  brought  a  fresh 
appeal ;  but  it  was  held,  that  when  she  had  brought  one 
appeal,  and  the  defendant  was  acquitted  by  nonsuit  after 
appearance,  or  in  any  other  way,  she  could  not  have  a 
second  appeal  a^inst  any  others :  so  they  were  arraigned 
at  the  king's  suit.'  If  an  appeal  was  null  or  defective  in 
form,  and  so  the  plaintiff  could  not  prosecute  it,  neither 
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could  it  be  arraigned  at  the  suit  of  the  king.*  An  acquit- 
tal upon  an  indictment  within  a  year  after  the  fact,  was 
thought  to  be  no  bar  to  an  appeal ;'  the  plaintiff  being 
entitled,  it  should  seem,  to  bring  his  appeal  at  any  time 
within  the  year.  The  higher  suit  was  the  appeal,  which 
was  therefore  more  favored  than  the  indictment.  An  heir 
brought  an  appeal  after  an  indictment,  and  the  declaration 
agreed  neither  in  year,  day,  nor  weapon,  with  the  indict- 
ment ;  afterwards  the  parties  compromised  the  matter,  and 
the  plaintiff  was  nonsuit  after  declaration :  but  notwith- 
standing this,  the  defendant  was  arrainged  upon  the  dec- 
laration, and  not  upon  the  indictment,  and  Acesset  processus 
was  entered  on  the  indictment.'  In  an  appeal  by  an  infant, 
the  parol  used  to  demur ;  and  if  the  party  was  arraigned 
on  the  indictment  and  pleaded  not  guilty,  he  would  be  let 
to  mainprise  till  the  infant  was  of  a^e  to  prosecute  the 
appeal.^  It  has  been  before  remarked,  that  the  attainder 
of  the  ancestor  was  held  a  good  plea  to  bar  the  heir  of  an 
appeal,  though  it  would  not  bar  the  widow ;  the  former 
being  an  action  which  accrued  by  reason  of  blood,  the 
latter  not.* 

It  had  long  been  agreed,  that,  should  a  person  be  struck 
in  one  county  and  die  in  another,  an  appeal  might  be 
brought  in  the  county  where  he  died :  and  if  the  defend- 
ant was  arraigned  at  the  suit  of  the  king,  a  jury  should 
be  summoned  out  of  both  counties.*  But  where  an  appeal 
was  brought  against  two,  one  for  killing  in  one  county, 
and  the  other  for  receiving  the  offender  in  another,  it  was 
agreed  that  an  appeal  could  not  be  laid  against  a  principal 
in  one  county,  and  an  accessary  in  another,  unless  where 
it  was  in  one  vill  that  extended  into  two  counties ;  the 
former  cases,  however,  were  admitted  to  be  law.^ 

Appeals  by  provors  were  still  a  common  mode  of  prosecu- 
tion, and  many  decisions  happened  which  show  the  nature 
of  this  proceeding.  It  was  agreed  that  none  but  sucti  as 
were  in  prison  for  felony  could  become  provors.®  If  a 
provor  received  the  king's  pardon  after  the  appeal,  the 
appellees  went  quit ;  but  should  a  provor  disavow  his  ap- 
peal, or  die,  between  the  joining  battel,  or  issue,  and  the 

»  27  AflB^  26:  13  Ais^  11.  *  2  Asa.,  3;  vide  vol.  ii. 

«  17  Ab8.,  1.  •  Bro.  App.,  149 ;  41  Edw.  III.,  6, 19. 

»  4  Edw.  in.,  10.  »46AflB.,9. 

«32Aai.,8.  •  21  Edw.  UI.,  18 ;  vm20  yoL  iL,  c.  yiii. 
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trial,  the  appellee  was  to  be  arraigned  at  the  suit  of  the 
king  ;  so  that  in  this  respect  it  was  like  a  common  appeal 
or  an  indictment.^  The  following  cases  may  give  some 
idea  of  the  effect  and  consequences  of  this  mode  of  prosecu- 
tion. A  provor  was  haneed,  and  the  appellee  was  not 
arraigned  at  the  suit  of  the  king.*  A  provor  was  non- 
suited, and  then  offered  to  plead  that  he  was  taken  out  of 
sanctuary ;  but  this  plea  was  not  allowed  after  he  had  con- 
fessed the  felony  by  becoming  a  provor,  and  he  was 
adjudged  to  be  hanged.'  A  man  after  pleading  not  guilty 
was  not  permitted  to  become  a  provor.*  A  provor  was 
hanged  for  appealing  persons  out  of  the  kingdom,  who 
being  out  of  the  reach  of  the  law  could  not  be  attainted  ;* 
so  strictly  were  these  persons  held  to  the  performance  of 
the  terms  on  which  they  were  to  have  their  lives.  A 
provor  disavowed  his  appeal,  on  pretence  that  he  made  it 
by  duress ;  the  coroner  denied  this ;  and  the  record  of  the 
coroner  was  judged  sufficient  evidence  of  his  being  volun- 
tary in  the  appeal,  and  he  was  accordingly  hanged.* 
Where  a  defendant  in  an  appeal  of  robbery  wanted  to  ap- 
prove the  appellor,  and  demanded  a  coroner  for  that  pur- 
pose, it  was  held  that  he  could  not  make  an  appeal  of  any 
other  than  the  goods  in  question.^  It  was  a  good  plea 
against  a  provor  to  say  he  had  abjured  the  realm,  and  so 
was  out  of  the  common  law ;  and  if  it  was  found  to  be  so 
by  the  rolls  of  the  coroners,  he  would  be  hanged,  and  the 
appellee  go  quit;®  outlawry  was  likewise  a  good  plea 
against  a  provor.* 

The  proceeding  by  presentment  and  indictment  became 
more  common  in  cases  of  felony  than  it*  had 
been  in  any  former  penod.  As  indictments 
were,  by  a  statute  of  Edward  I.,  directed  to  be  in  writing 
and  indented,^®  they  after  that  were  framed  with  more 
deliberation  and  in  form.  Wherever  an  indictment  was 
presented  for  a  matter  which  by  the  old  law  might  have 
been  prosecuted  by  appeal,  it  was  natural  to  adopt  the 
words  and  phrases  of  such  appeals ;  so  that  an  indictment 
differed  very  little  from  an  appeal  of  the  same  offence,  ex- 

»  47  Edw.  III.,  5.  •  12  Abb.,  29. 

«  21  Edw.  IIL,  17.  » 40  Ass.,  39. 

»  Ibid.  •  11  Abb.,  27. 

*  21  Edw.  in.,  18.  •  21  Edw.  IH..  17. 

<^  1  Abb.,  2.  ^  Vide  vol.  L,  and  toL  iL;  ante. 
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cept  in  the  introductory  part :  Jaratores  pro  domino  rege 
super  sacramentum  mum  presentani  quhd^  etc. 

The  commissions  of  oyer  et  terminer j  besides  enumerating 
specific  offences,  authorized  the  commissioners  to  hear  au 
"  damages,  grievances,  extortions,  and  deceits,"  done  to  the 
kin^  and  his  people.  Owing  to  this,  an  idea  had  prevailed, 
of  the  great  extent  of  the  inquisitorial  authority  with 
which  the  presentors  before  such  commissioners  were 
invested ;  and  many  misprisions  and  irregularities  were  at- 
tempted to  be  prosecuted  in  this  way,  which  were  perhaps 
not  before  considered  as  criminal,  but  were  thought  to  be 
fitter  objects  of  a  civil  action. 

The  following  are  experiments  in  this  liberal  sort  of, 
penal  jurisprudence.  An  indictment  against  a  person  for 
taking  20s.  of  such  a  one  when  he  was  collector  of  the 
taxes,  was  held  good  as  for  extortion ;  but  an  indictment 
against  a  man  as  "a  common  misfeasor"  was  held  ill  for 
the  uncertainty:  the  same  of  a  ^^ common  thief;"  as  a 
man  should  be  brought  (it  was  said)  to  answer  not  for  every 
act  of  his  life,  but  for  some  particular  fact.^  An  indict- 
ment for  concealing  the  custom,  in  order  thereby  to  get 
advantage  of  the  market,  and  to  enhance  the  price  of  mer- 
chandise, was  held  good.*  But  where  some  justices  of  oyer 
et  terminer  were  indicted  for  changing  some  presentments, 
by  entering  on  the  roll  as  felonies  what  were  only  tres- 
passes, they  demurred  to  the  indictment.*  An  indict- 
ment, qxjihd  cepit  et  asportavit  certain  charters  concerning 
land  was  held  ill,  as  not  being  of  a  criminal  nature.^ 
An  indictment  for  voluntarfly  suffering  a  felon  to 
escape,*  and  against  an  indictor  febniei  for  discovering 
the  king's  counsel,  were  held  ^^od:  the  latter,  which 
seems  to  be  a  singular  case  of  felony,  was  said  by  Shard 
to  be  treason.* 

In  the  time  of  Bracton  the  presentment  of  offences  was 
by  a  jury  of  twelve,  returned  for  every  hundred  in  the 
county.'  But  that  practice  had  now  received  some  small 
alteration ;  for  towards  the  close  of  this  reign  we  find,  at 
a  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer,  that  besides  the  re- 
turn of  an  inquest  for  every  hundred  by  the  bailiff,  the 
sheriff  likewise  returned  a  panel  of  knights,  which,  savs 
the  book,  were  le  graunde  inquest    The  inquests  for  the 

»  22  Ass.,  73.         »27  A88.,  18.         »  27  Ass.,  62.        ^Vidt  ante,  vol.  ii. 
>  43  Ass.,  38.         «  30  Ass.,  27.        •  Ibid.,  63. 
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hundreds  still  made  their  presentments,  as  in  Bracton's 
time;^  and  if  they  presented,  they  likewise,  no  doubt, 
found  indictments ;  but  these  were  confined  to  their  differ- 
ent  hundreds.  The  grand  inquest  probably  was  to  inquire 
at  large  for  every  hundred  in  the  county  (a) ;  and  the  hun- 
dredors  became  jurors  in  inquests  de  bono  et  rrudOj  or  ex 
officio^  when  called  upon ;  and  if  a  commission  of  assize 
and  nisi  prius  were  sitting,  they  filled  the  place  of  jurors 
occasionally  in  assizes  and  juries  in  civil  causes.  When 
the  practice  began  of  returning  a  grand  inquest  to  inquire 
for  the  whole  body  of  the  county,  the  business  of  the 
hundred-inquest  must  naturally  decline,  till  at  length  the 
Tvhole  burden  of  presenting  and  finding  indictments  de- 
volved upon  the  grand  inquest,  and  the  hundredors  con- 
tinued  to  be  summoned  merely  for  trying  issues. 

If  there  remains  any  doubt  whether  prisoners  were  sub- 

an      J®^*  *^  ^  ®^^  ^^  penance  before  the  stat.  Westm. 
penaaoo.    ^^  j^  Bccms  to  bc  whoUy  rcmovcd  by  some 

cases  reported  in  this  reign ;  where  this  penance  was  in- 
flicted without  the  least  authority  from  that  statute.*  In 
the  21st  vear  a  man  was  appealed  of  robbery,  and  was 
taken  at  tne  plaintiff's  suit  with  the  manor :  he  then  stood 
mute,  and  an  inquest  ex  officio^  as  was  usual,  being  em- 
panelled to  try  whether  he  could  speak,  and  they  finding 
that  he  was  mute  of  malice,  it  was  aojudged  that  he  should 
be  hanged ;  and  it  was  at  the  same  time  said,  that  had  it 
been  at  the  suit  of  the  king,  he  would  have  been  put  to 
his  penancey  there  being  this  difference  between  an  appeal 
and  an  indictment.^    Sut  this  distinction  did  not  hold 

(a)  Many  local  courts  had  criminal  juriadictioDy  bat  their  juriadiction 
could  seldom  be  exercised,  because  it  could  only  be  executed  against  penoD& 
residing  within  the  local  limits  of  their  jnrisdictioD.  Thus,  in  the  Year* 
Book,  50  Edw.  III^  it  was  said  by  Belknap,  J.,  if  a  stranger  come  into  the 
Cinque  Ports,  and  commits  a  transitory  trespass,  and  afterwards  goes  out  of 
their  jurisdiction,  he  to  whom  the  trespass  is  done  may  have  an  action  at  the 
common  law ;  for  it  b  more  for  his  benefit  to  have  the  suit  at  the  common  law 
than  within  the  Cinane  Ports  |  for  they  have  no  power  to  summon  any  man  that 
is  out  of  their  juxisaiction,  vis.,  in  the  county  of  Kent  or  elsewhere,  into  the 
limits  of  their  jurisdiction.  And  thus  an  appeal  of  felony  was  held  to  lie  in 
Kent  for  a  murder  within  their  jurisdiction,  "  because,  although  the  Cinque 
Ports  have  several  liberties  (i.  e.,  local  courts),  yet  the  reason  of  the  grant 
of  these  liberties  was  for  the  ease  and  benefit  of  the  inhabitants,  and  not  for 
their  prqudice"  (Orispe  v.  FtroZ,  Yelverton's  Bep.,  13) ;  and  it  would  be  for 
their  prejudice  if  they  could  not  follow  murderers  or  debtors  out  of  their  own 
limit^  local  jurisdiction. 

» 42  Asa.,  6.  •  Fitfe  voL  IL,  a  ix.  •27  Edw.  UL,  18. 
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universally,  at  least  as  to  the  appeal ;  for  in  the  48d  year, 
when  a  woman  appealed  a  man  of  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, and  he  stood  mute,  and  it  was  found  by  an  inquest 
ex  officio^  that  he  had  spoken  that  same  day,  he  was  or« 
dered  to  the  penance}  It  is  probable  that  the  latter  was 
the  most  usual  course,  and  that  the  robber  in  the  former 
case  was  hanged,  merely  because  he  was  found  with  the 
manor.  Conformably  with  this  idea,  we  find  that  in  the 
26th  year  a  man,  after  he  had  adjured  the  realm,  was 
arraigned,  and  standing  mute  was  put  to  his  penance; 
but  it  was  at  the  same  time  said,  that  a  provor  standing 
mute  should  be  hanged.*  The  confession  of  the  provor, 
and  the  being  taken  with  the  manor,  were  considered  as 
convictions  in  themselves,  upon  which  it  might  be  safe  to 
execute  an  obstinate  offender ;  though  it  would  be  rigor- 
ous indeed  to  presume  guilt  in  any  one  who  stood  mali- 
ciously mute. 

It  was  endeavored  by  all  means  to  avoid  the  trial  by 
battdy  and  to  encourage  that  hjjury}  Thus,  in  Trua  br  battel 
an  appeal  for  breaking  the  king's  prison  the  "^^ijut. 
battel  was  not  allowed.  If  the  defendant  was  taken  at 
the  suit  of  the  appellor,  and  had  escaped,  he  was  ousted 
of  his  battel,  that  being  a  sort  of  prison-breaking  ;nhe 
same  where  a  defendant  was  taken  with  the  manor.^  The 
trial  by  jury,  or  per  paiSy  in  civil  causes,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  now  ordered,  has  been  already  mentioned: 
this  trial,  in  criminal  cases,  preserved  an  analogy  with  it, 
being  distinguished  by  very  few  peculiarities.  It  was  no 
longer  the  custom,  as  in  Bracton  s  time,*  for  the  defend- 
ant to  put  himself  upon  a  particular  j>ais  or  hundred,  or 
for  the  judge  to  direct  the  &ct  to  be  tried  by  one  pais  in 
preference  to  another.  The  prisoner  put  himself  w^^tm  the 
country  generally,  which  implied  a  jury  of  the  county 
where  the  fact  arose ;  but  so  much  of  the  old  practice  con- 
tinued that  the  pais  were  to  consist  of  some  hundredors 
belonging  to  the  hundred  where  the  vill  in  which  the  fact 
was  said  to  be  done  was  situated.  Thus,  though  the  idea 
of  the  jury  coming  from  the  vicinage,  and  being  there- 
fore acquainted  with  the  fact  they  were  to  testify,  was,  in 
some  measure,  given  up,  this  legal  privity  was,  however, 
still  preserved  m  construction  of  law;  for  though  the 

>  43  Abb.,  so.  »  Vide  vol.  ii.,  c  ix.  *  Vide  mUe,  voL  iL 

*  26  Abb.,  13.  «  1  Ass.,  3,  6.  •4A8B.,  1. 
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people  of  one  hundred  were  permitted  to  try  a  feet  com- 
mitted in  another,  the  people  of  one  county  were  not  sup- 
posed to  know,  nor  were  suffered  to  try  a  fact  arising  in 
another.  Therefore,  where  a  man  was  taken  in  the  county 
of  S.,  with  goods  that  he  had  stolen  in  the  county  of  N., 
it  was  said  that  the  justices  in  the  county  of  S.  mij^ht 
put  him  to  answer;  and  if  he  pleaded  not  guilty  they 
might  send  him  for  a  pais  in  the  county  of  N.,  no  jurors  in 
the  county  of  S.  being  competent  to  the  trial  of  a  foreign 
fact.i 

We  have  seen  a  statute  made  in  this  reign,  ordaining 
that  no  indictor  should  be  put  on  the  deliverance  of  the 
prisoner  whom  he  had  joined  in  indicting;' such  there- 
fore was  a  good  challenge  to  a  juror.  In  order  to  enable 
the  defendant  to  make  such  challenge  it  was  usual  to  put 
the  indictors'  names  to  the  indictment ;  and  it  was  a  good 
exception  to  an  indictment  if  it  was  without  them.^  A 
doubt  might  be  raised  who  were  meant  by  the  indictors : 
and  it  seems  that  it  signified  not  only  the  furors  who  pre- 
sented, but  those  also  who  were  sworn  to  inform  them,  or 
who,  in  the  modern  language  of  the  law,  preferred  the 
indictment ;  and  in  that  sense  was  the  word  indictor  taken 
at  this  time.'*  If  so,  the  practice  now  was  to  challenge 
tiiem  as  well  as  the  presentors ;  and  it  was  probably  their 
names,  as  well  as  those  of  the  presentors,  that  were  re- 
quired to  be  on  the  bill  of  indictment.' 

The  courts  seem  to  have  carried  the  construction  of  the 
above  statute  further  than  the  bare  letter  of  it  warranted ; 
for  where  one  of  the  indictors  in  trespass  got  himself  to 
be  made  foreman  of  the  jury  to  try  the  issue  in  an  action 
brought  for  the  same  trespass,  he  was  committed  to  the 
Marshalsea  and  paid  a  heavy  fine ;  for  (they  said)  he  ought 
to  have  challenged  himself.^  What  other  causes  of  chal- 
lenge were  allowed  by  the  court  have  been  shown  before 
in  speaking  of  jurors  in  civil  actions ;  but  to  prevent  de- 
fendants in  criminal  cases  creating  delay,  and  avoiding  a 

»  26  A88.,  32.  «  Vide  vol.  u.,  c  ix. 

'  44  £dw.  III.,  43.  The  seeds  of  the  indicton  were,  by  statute,  required  to 
be  annexed  to  indictments.     Vide  omie. 

*  27  Aw.,  12. 

^  Though  the  practice  of  annexing  the  presentors'  names  is  out  of  use,  the 
names  of  the  prosecutor  and  witnesses  are  still  endorsed ;  but  the  point  of 
law  which  made  either  of  them  oecessafy  has  been  long  obsolete. 

•  40  Ass.,  10. 
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trial  by  repeated  challenges,  it  was  laid  down  as  a  rule 
that  where  a  defendant  challenged  generally  three  inquests 
without  cause,  he  was  not  to  be  considered  as  refusing  the 
law;  but  if  he  showed  sufficient  cause  of  his  challenge,  he 
might  challenge  even  more.^  If  a  defendant  did  not  ap- 
pear to  take  his  trial,  process  of  capias  issued  against  him ; 
and  nothing  else  could  be  done,  for  it  was  a  rule  that  an 
inquest  should  never  be  taken  by  default  in  criminal  cases. 
Sanctuary,  abjuration,  and  clergy  had  undergone  very 
little  alteration.  The  law  upon  these  heads  ganctuMyaDd 
stood  at  present  as  follows:  If  a  person  had  ''^*'8^- 
been  drawn  violently  from  the  place  where  he  had  taken 
sanctuary,  he  might  plead  this  to  an  appeal  or  indictment. 
Where  a  provor  was  nonsuit  in  his  appearand  then  pleaded 
that  he  was  forcibly  taken  from  such  a  church,  where  he 
had  fled  for  sanctuary,  and  prayed  to  be  restored ;  it  was 
adjudged  that  as  he  had  omitted  to  plead  that  at  first,  he 
should  be  hanged  upon  the  nonsuit.^  A  person  delivered 
to  the  sheriff  to  be  executed,  if  he  escaped  to  a  church, 
was  not  allowed  the  privilege  of  sanctuary.'  Of  all  these 
places  of  sanctuary  (and  they  were  very  numerous),  the 
principal  was  one  at  Westminster,  which  belonged  to  the 
abbot  of  that  religious  house.  This  was  enjoyed  under  a 
grant  from  one  of  our  kings.  It  was  endeavored  in  this 
reign  to  extend  the  privilege  of  this  place  to  debtors  and 
accomptants,  and  to  other  cases  besides  felony ;  but  upon 
exhibiting  the  charter  granting  the  privilege  of  sanctuary 
to  the  abbots,  they  appeared  to  claim  under  the  following 
words :  Qubd  quisquis  fugitivus  de  qmUbet  loco  pro  qudcunq; 
caiisd  cujuscunq;  conditionis  fuerity  si  ipse  sanctum  locum 
Westmonasterii  fugiens  intravitj  membrorum  et  vitce  irnpunitateiti 
conseqwatur;  and  it  was  decided  by  all  the  justices,  not- 
withstanding the  seemingly  general  exemption  given  by 
some  of  those  words,  that  the  sanctuary  was  confined  to 
felons.*  The  resort  of  felons  to  this  place,  being  in  the 
metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  must  have  been  very  great, 
and  productive  of  great  disorders.  The  abbot  of  w  est- 
minster  was,  besides,  the  ordinary  of  the  king's  bench, 
and  had  a  prison  (which  in  later  times  was  the  Gate-house), 
where  he  kept  tnose  clerks  that  were  delivered  to  him 
from  the  Marshalsea.^ 

^  17  Ass.,  6.  *  27  Ass.,  54.  »  21  Ass.,  12. 

*  21  £dw.  ni.,  17.  «  29  Ass.,  34. 
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The  manner  of  delivering  clerks  to  the  ordinary,  if 
clergy  was  claimed  upon  the  arraignment,  was  the  same 
as  in  Britton's  time.^  A  jury  usea  to  be  empanelled  ex 
officio  to  try  the  fact  of  clergy ;  and  this  was  the  practice 
in  the  last  reign.  Clergy  was  allowed  to  a  defendant  in 
appeal  as  well  as  on  an  indictment,  and  a  provor  misht 
have  his  clergy.*  It  seems  that  a  clerk  had  not  his  privi- 
lege if  he  was  not  demanded,  or  was  disowned,  by  the 
ordinary.  A  clerk  was  found  guilty  of  felony,  and  showed 
his  clerkship  by  reading,  but  nobody  challenged  him ; 
however,  he  was  not  hanged  but  sent  to  prison  ;  and  this 
was  the  usual  course,  as  it  should  seem,  where  the  party 
was  found  guilty  by  the  inquest  ex  officio  only.  For  wher^ 
the  same  clerk,  choosing  to  risk  a  trial  rather  than  suffer 
indefinite  imprisonment,  renounced  his  clergy,  pleaded  the 
country  de  bono  et  maloy  and  was  found  guilty,  but  again 
claimed  his  clergy,  and  no  ordinary  appeared  to  challenge 
him,  he  was  hanged.'  A^ain,  where  a  man  was  found 
guilty,  and  upon  nis  claiming  his  clergy,  was  refused  by 
the  ordinary,  oecause  he  had  broke  the  archbishop's  prison, 
he  was  hanged  by  the  advice  of  all  the  justices.^  A  clerk 
was  attainted  of  breaking  the  bishop's  prison  and  claimed 
his  clergy ;  but  it  was  answered  by  the  judge, ./m^ra  legia 
auxiUum  jnvocat^  qui  in  legem  commiitit.  He  said,  if  the 
bishop  would  claim  him  he  might  have  his  privilege; 
but  the  ordinary  disclaimed  him  and  he  was  hanged.' 
As  there  was  this  distinction  between  a  conviction  by  the 
jury  ex  officio^  and  that  de  bono  et  mcdoy  it  was  advisable  for 
a  clerk  to  claim  his  clergy  on  the  arraignment,  lest  he 
should  not  be  demanded  by  the  ordinary  after  convic- 
tion.* 

When  the  privilege  of  clergy  thus  depended  upon  the 
will  and  pleasure  of  the  ordinary,  it  was  reasonable 
enough  to  allow  it  in  the  offence  of  sacrilege,  the  church 
being  at  liberty  to  pardon  offences  against  itself.  It  was 
therefore  held  that  stealing  a  chalice  did  not  preclude  a 
man  from  his  clergy,  if  ne  was  claimed  by  the  ordi- 

*  Vide  voL  ii.,  c  ix. 

>  43  Edw.  III.,  42;  Bro.  Gerg.,  26. 
"  12  A88.,  15. 

*  12  Abb.,  89.  »  27  Am.,  42. 

^  •Brooke,  not  observmg  the  difference  between  a  conviction  by  these  two 
jnries,  concludes  that^  as  Bome  Buch  diBclaimed  clerks  were  hansed,  and 
some  not,  it  rested  wholiy  on  the  discretion  of  the  justices.    Bro.  Clerg.  9. 
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nary  ^  (a).  If  a  clerk  had  acknowledged  that  he  was  not  a 
clerk,  yet  he  would  afterwards  be  permitted  to  read  and 
show  that  he  was  one.  Reading  seems  to  have  been  the 
^rand  evidence  of  clergy :  however,  we  find  Shard  adopt- 
ing the  saying  qubd  literatura  non  facit  clericum  nisi  habet 
sacram  tomuram;  and  that  an  ordinary  challenging  one 

(a)  Thifl  was  shown  remarkably  in  the  determined  endeavor  to  recover  all 
franchises  exercised  by  subjects.  There  were  many  cases  of  quo  vxurrarUo  in 
the  coarse  of  the  reign,  and  are  to  be  nxet  with  not  only  in  the  Year-Books 
of  the  reign,  but  in  the  cases  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.^  cited  in  Keilway. 
There  is  one  case  there  reported  at  great  length,  and  which  was  one  of  some 
historical  interest,  and  is  extremely  illustrative.  The  abbot  of  St.  Peter's 
was  summoned  to  answer  to  the  king  by  what  warrant  he  claimed  a  market 
and  view  of  frankpledge,  and  privilege  of  exemption  from  the  sheriff,  and 
of  various  franchises  he  claimed  in  divers  vills  and  manors.  The  counsel  for 
the  abbot  sec  up  a  prescription  confirmed  by  Richard  I.,  and  showed  a  char- 
ter of  confirmation.  Then  the  counsel  for  the  crown  demanded  by  what 
right  the  abbot  claimed  eight  hundreds,  and  the  abbot  still  relied  on  the 
prescription  and  the  charter  of  confirmation,  and  he  also  set  up  an  allow- 
ance of  the  charter  in  the  last  eyre.  The  abbot  was  challenged  to  show 
some  other  title  than  prescription,  and  he  produced  a  charter  of  King 
Edgar.  The  counsel  for  the  crown  said  that  King  Edgar  was  before 
the  Conquest,  and  that  by  the  Conquest  all  franchises  devolved  into  the 
hands  of  the  king.  It  was  answered  that  the  Conqueror  had  not  come 
for  the  ouster  of  those  who  had  rightful  possession,  but  of  those  who  occu- 
pied wrongfully  in  disherison  of  the  crown ;  and,  it  was  added,  that  many 
religions  houses  were  founded  before  the  Conquest,  whose  foundations  still 
continued.  The  counsel  for  the  crown  appears  to  have  been  ashamed  of  the 
objection  and  withdrew  it,  but  a  number  of  others  were  taken  and  urged  with 
extreme  tenacity,  and  it  is  manifest  that  all  claims  of  franchises  were  in  this 
reign  obstinately  contested  (£<si/icay,  144).  The  cases  of  quo  warranto  form 
the  great  majority  of  the  cases  in  that  booK,  entire  pages  are  filled  with  them, 
and  it  is  clear  that  the  crown  was  enp^aged  in  a  resolute  attempt,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  policy  of  Edward  I.,  to  seize  all  franchises  upon  every  possible 
pretext  It  was  hardly  possible  to  maintain  a  franchise  in  the  face  of  the 
captious  objections  taken  by  the  counsel  for  the  crown.  If  the  party  claimed 
bv  prescription,  he  was  told  that  the  subject  could  not  claim  a  royal  fran- 
chise by  prescription,  but  must  show  some  special  gnmt;  if  he  showed  a 
grant  he  was  told  that  he  must  show  some  allowance  of  it,  and  if  he  showed 
such  a  charter  of  confirmation,  whether  it  was  before  or  after  the  time  of 
legal  memory,  some  exception  was  certain  to  be  taken.  Most  of  the  grants 
shown  were  by  Henry  III.,  and  they  were  generally,  on  some  ground  or 
other,  got  rid  of  (Keihoay,  152).  In  another  case  of  ouo  warranto  against  the 
master  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Bartholomew's  in  Lonaon,  he  set  up  a  charter 
of  King  Henry  III.,  confirmed  by  King  Edward  II.  {Keilwa/if,  147),  and  in 
another  case  a  charter  of  Henry  III.  was  shown  (148),  and  in  another  the 
defendant  set  up  a  charter  of  confirmation  by  Henry  III.  to  have  the  fran- 
chise in  the  same  way  as  King  John  had  granted  to  one  C.  It  was  objected 
by  the  counsel  for  the  crown  that  this  showed  a  title  by  prescription,  com- 
mencing in  the  time  of  Kins  John,  long  before  the  time  of  l^al  memory ; 
but  it  was  answered,  althou^  everv  kix^  since  the  time  of  memory  had  con- 
firmed, yet  it  would  be  still  a  title  by  prescription.  It  was  repUed  that  it 
▼as  a  grant  by  King  John,  etc.  (Keil,,  149). 

^26  Asa.,  27.  . 
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who  was  not  a  clerk  should  lose  his  temporalities.^    A 

{)rie8t  who  had  abjured  returned  without  the  king's 
icense;  and  being  arraigned  for  this  offence  and  pleading 
his  clergy,  he  was  sent  to  prison,  and  it  was  said  he  would 
have  been  hanged  had  he  oeen  a  layman.' 

Another  plea  which  prevented  the  going  on  to  trial, 
was  that  of  autre  foit  acquit  of  the  same  felony ;  upon 
which  the  defendant  was  expected  to  produce  the  record 
of  acquittal.*  It  seems  not  to  have  been  settled  whether 
autre  foit  convict  or  attaint  (for  no  distinction  was  yet  made 
between  *  them),  should  be  a  plea  to  avoid  a  second  trial. 
Where  a  man  was  appealed  by  three  appeals  of  robbery, 
and  was  convicted  on  one,  the  justices  nad  great  doubt 
whether  he  should  be  put  to  answer  to  the  rest  or  hanged 
upon  that  conviction.  This  doubt  was  entertained 
through  tenderness  to  the  other  appellors,  who  could  not 
have  restitution  without  a  conviction;  but,  upon  con- 
sideration, the  man  was  hanged  without  being  arraigned 
upon  the  other  appeals,  and  the  parties  had  restitution  of 
their  goods  ivithout  a  conviction.*  When  this  mode  was 
struck  out  it  probably  soon  became  settled  that  autre  foit 
attaint  should  be  a  eood  plea  to  an  indictment  or  appeal. 

The  law  of  forfeiture  was  strictly  enforced  in  these 
times,  and  the  occasions  of  exercising  it  seem  to 
*  "**  have  been  as  eagerly  caught  at.  It  was  held  that 
where  a  defendant  claimed  his  clergy  after  verdict  of  con- 
viction, the  judgment  was  suspendatiir  per  coUum^  and  by 
virtue  of  this  he  forfeited  his  goods.  This  was  another 
reason  for  praying  clergy  before  verdict ;  for  then  there 
being  no  pretence  for  such  a  judgment,  there  was  not 
properly  a  forfeiture;*  though  there  are  not  wanting  in- 
stances where  the  forfeiture  was  enforced  even  in  such 
cases.^  It  should  seem  that  no  interval  was  left  between 
the  verdict  and  judgment,  but  that  it  was  usual  to  enter 
it  immediately;  ana  therefore,  in  all  the  old  books,  the 
conviction  and  attainder  are  spoken  of  without  any  dis- 
tinction, as  if  they  were  the  same  thing.  The  forfeiture 
in  the  time  of  Bracton  seems  to  have  been  more  general 
than  it  was  now  held  to  be ;  they  then  forfeited  aa  rights 
of  action.*    The  law  now  was,  that  though  debts  by  obli- 

1  26  A88.,  19.  «  Vide  anie.  ▼  Fits.  Ass.,  116. 

« 1  A«8.,  4.  »  44  Edw.  in.,  44  b.  •Vide  vol.  iL 

*  26  Ab8^  16.  •  40  Edw.  lU.,  42. 
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gation  were  forfeit,  yet  simple  contract  debts  were  not : 
the  reason  for  which  was,  as  has  been  before  observed, 
that  the  defendant,  who  might  wage  his  law  in  such  case, 
would  be  deprived  of  that  privilege  when  sued  by  the 
king.^  The  ffoods  were  forfeited  by  the  issue  of  the  exi- 
gent^  though  tne  party  might  be  afterwards  acquitted  of 
the  felony.*  One  who  fled  to  a  church  for  felony  forfeited 
his  goods,  as  in  other  cases  of  flight,  with  the  profits  of 
his  lands ;  and  if  he  abjured,  he  forfeited  his  lands  also.' 
It  was  said  that  land  purchased  after  a  felony  committed, 
was  forfeited  equally  with  that  enjoyed  before.*  In  case 
of  a  feoffment  to  Daron  and  feme  in  fee,  if  the  baron 
committed  felony,  the  land  was  not  forfeited,  but  sur- 
vived entire  to  the  feme,  on  the  idea  that  the  feme  could 
take  no  moiety  with  her  husband.' 

Where  a  person,  being  issue  entail,  was  outlawed  for 
felony  during  the  life  of  the  tenant,  and  had  his  pardon, 
he  mi^ht  enter,  after  his  ancestor's  death,  as  heir  in  tail, 
thougn  it  would  be  otherwise  with  the  heir  in  fee-simple ; 
but  it  was  thought,  that  should  the  ancestor  die  before 
the  pardon,  the  heir  in  tail  could  not  enter,  because  the 
king  would  be  entitled  to  the  profits  during  the  life  of  the 
outlaw.*  The  striking  of  a  juror  for  giving  a  verdict 
against  a  noan  in  the  hall  of  Westminster,  was  an  offence 
that  was  punished  with  loss  of  lands  and  goods,  besides 
amputation  of  the  right  hand.^  Not  to  bring  this  calam- 
ity of  forfeiture  on  a  man  before  he  was  proved  guilty, 
the  law  still  preserved  the  humanity  it  professed  in  Brac- 
ton's  time.®  The  sheriff  was  not  to  seize  and  carry  away 
the  goods  of  a  felon  immediately  upon  his  being  indicted, 
but  to  take  surety  of  the  party  that  they  should  not  be 
withdrawn;  and  if  he  would  not  give  surety,  they  were 
to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  neighbors  to  be  kept  till 
the  event  of  the  prosecution  was  known.* 


The  dominion  of  laws  and  of  a  settled  government 
seems  fully  to  have  established  itself  under  the   Thewng  and 
great  power  and  popularity  of  this  prince  (a).    8»»««™««»^- 

(a)  This  may  well  be  doubted,  ftt  aU  events  if  it  be  onderatood  as  of  8ome- 

^  50  Abb.,  1  «  48  Edw.  HL,  2.        ^  41  Aas.,  25. 

*  22  Am.,  21,  and  poMim.       »  4  Abb.,  4.  'Vuieyol.  ii 

»  Bpo.  Forf.,  121.  •  29  Abb.,  61.  •  43  Edw.  IIL,  24. 
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The  law  was  a  protection  to  the  property  and  lives  of  the 

people:    and  there  generally  appeared  in   the  reigning 

»  II  ■ 

thing  established  Id  this  reign ;  for  nothing  coald  be  more  arbitrary  than  the 
system  of  government  pursued  by  this  monarch,  although,  no  donbt,  the 
spirit  of  resistance  to  an>itrary  power  was  gradually  growing,  and,  perhaps, 
the  principles  of  law  were  slowly  gaining  ^ound,  so  that  at  the  end  of  this 
lonff  reign  the^r  had  acquired  a  strength  which  proved  itself  in  the  struggles 
of  uie  next  reign.  The  spirit  of  resistance^  however,  asserted  itself  rauier 
in  the  reign  of  the  king's  weaker  successor,  just  a&  after  the  severe  and  op- 
pressive reign  of  the  met  Edward,  it  asserted  itself  under  Edward  II. ;  and 
thus  the  weaker  princes  bore  the  brunt  of  a  reaction  caused  by  the  oppres- 
sions of.  the  more  powerful.  Gertainlv,  nothing  could  be  more  arbitrary  or 
oppressive  than  the  government  of  that  great  monarch.  Edward  III.  In- 
numerable illustrations  might  be  adduced  of  this  from  tne  legal  records  of 
the  reign.  John,  Bishop  of  Winchester  was  arraigned  in  the  king's  bench 
for  that  he  came  to  a  parliament  by  summons,  and  departed  wiUiout  the 
king's  leave.  And  it  was  urged  by  the  counsel  for  the  bisnop  that  the  matter 
was  one  only  cognizable  in  parliament ;  and  it  was  answered  slavish Iv  by  the 
counsel  for  the  crown,  that  it  was  the  will  of  the  kine  to  prosecute  the  prel- 
ate in  this  court,  no  doubt  because  the  judges  were  likely  to  be  more  servile 
to  his  will.  The  court,  however,  seemed  ashamed  of  the  case,  and  shrunk 
from  determining  it,  so  it  ended  with  an  adjournment  "Sir,"  said  the  bub- 
op's  counsel,  "  parliament  est  assemblie  des  peeres  de  la  terre,  pur  profit  del 
Itoy  et  de  people,  doncques  quant  un  des  peeres  ne  vient  pas,  ou  vient  et  de- 

Sart  sans  conge,  eel  de&ult  est  auxy  bien  &it  as  gents  comme  al  Bo^ :  ou 
es  choses  touchants  parliament,  les  peeres  serront  judges,  et  ceo  chiet  en 
lour  record  sil  depart  sans  conge  de  Boy :  per  que  n'  entend  my  que  de  celuy 
chose  que  fiiit  fait  en  le  place  pluis  haut,  voles  cieins  conustre  que  est  place 
pluis  base.''    Scroop  (counsel  for  the  crown^  said,  **  Ceuz  que  sont  judges  de 

Sarliament,  sont  judges  de  lour  peers  nes  le  Boy  n'ad  my  peere  en  sa  terre 
emesne,  per  que  il  nedoit  pas  per  eux  estre  judge,  doncques  alors  que  cy  ne 
port  il  estre  judge,  et  la  volurU  U  Roy^  eat  de  /aire  ea  mit  vers  celuv  que  luv 
trespass,  ou  que  luv  plerra  per  que  avises  vous,  and  adjomeUur"  ( Year-Bookj 
3  Edw.  IILf  fol.  63,  pi.  32).  It  does  not  appear  what  became  of  the  case. 
No  doubt  the  object  was  to  terrify  the  prelate  and  extort  a  fine,  and  probably 
he  compounded  with  the  crown  lawyers  to  obtain  peace  and  protection  from 
further  litigation.  But  that  such  a  prosecuti(Hi  should  have  oeen  attempted 
is  most  significant  In  the  20th  year  of  the  king  (1347),  a  case  occurred, 
strongly  illustrative  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  l^al  redress  for  injuries 
done  by  the  ministers  or  servants  of  the  king.  A  complaint  was  made  to 
the  king  in  council  by  one  Geways,  that  some  wool  belonging  to  him  had 
been  seized  by  the  king's  taxers,  m  a  house  in  London  in  wnidi  it  had  been 
deposited,  for  the  sum  of  which  the  owner  of  the  house  had  been  assessed, 
and  a  fifteenth  granted  to  the  crown.  That  he  had  sued  to  the  sherifi*  ana 
to  the  court  of  mayor  and  aldermen  in  vain,  as  the  taxers  had  taken  away 
the  wool.  That  he  had  sued  in  the  exchequer,  but  "  that  through  menaces 
there  w^re  none  of  the  country  so  bold  as  to  come  at  the  summonses^"  and 
that  he  was  threatened  to  be  put  to  death  by  the  taxers  unless  he  abandoned 
his  suit ;  wherefore  he  prayed  the  king  in  council  for  remedy,  seeing  that  by 
no  suit  at  law  could  he  come  at  a  remedy.  The  answer  of  the  council  was 
simply  to  send  him  back  to  the  city,  for  it  was,  "  Let  the  mayor  of  London 
be  commanded  to  execute  the  process,  and  it  is  not  proper  that  the  king 
should  give  him  any  other  remedy  "  (2  BoL  FdrL  186).  What  this  "  remedy  " 
was  practically  worth  the  unhappy  applicant  nad  already  proved,  and  no 
doubt  was  fated  to  prove  again ;  the  truth  being  that  the  mayor  and  sherifia 
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power  an  anxietj  to  preserve  it  unviolated.  However,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  this  king,  as  well  as  his  predeces- 
sors, discovered  a  strong  attachment  to  the  old  preroga- 
tives; and  there  are  not  wanting  instances  wherein  ne 
acted  illegally,  and  infringed  the  undoubted  rights  of  the 
people. 

The  many  confirmations  of  Magna  Charta^  and  the  stat- 
utes made  to  prohibit  protections,  are  strong  proofs  of  the 
practices  which  called  for  such  parliamentary  interposi- 
tion. All  the  ancient  prerogative^ of  the  crown  were,  at 
one  time  or  other,  exercised  by  this  king.  The  levying 
of  money  without  assent  of  parliament ;  the  dispensing 
power ;  an  oblique  confirmation  of  that  power  by  statute 
1  Edw.  III.  c. ;  monopolies,  loans,  imprisoning  members 
of  the  house  of  commons  for  freedom  of  speech,  exten- 
sions of  the  forests,  renewal  of  the  commission  of  Trail- 
baston,^  pressing  men  and  ships,  levying  arbitrary  fines, 
the  council  obliging;  people  to  find  recruits;*  all  these 
extraordinary  exertions  of  power  were  kept  on  foot  by 
Edward  III. 

The  regard  paid  by  this  prince  to  the  sanction  of  the 
legislature  is  shown  in  one  strong  instance :  Having  found 
it  necessary  to  consent  to  an  act  of  parliament  by  which 
the  control  over  his  great  officers  had  been  taken  from 
him,  and  conferred  on  the  parliament,  he  issued  an  edict, 
in  which  he  affirms,  that  he  cmiy  dissemJUed  when  he 
seemed  to  ratify  that  act,  but  that  he  had  never  in  his 
own  breast  given  his  assent  to  it.  To  prevent,  therefore, 
the  inconveniences  which  he  thought  ne  foresaw  would 
follow  from  that  law,  he,  with  the  advice  of  his  council, 
and  sortie  earls  and  barons,  thereby  abrogated  and  annulled 
it.  The  next  parliament,  so  far  from  taking  any  notice 
of  this  extraordinary  proclamation,  consented  to  a  regu- 
lar repeal  of  the  statute.* 

When  the  parliament  was  thus  contemned  in  its  legis- 
lative capacity,  the  king  could  have  no  trouble  in  manag- 
ing its  judicial  decisions  according  to  the  exigency  of  his 
own  occasions. ^^^^^ 

durst  not  execute  their  process  against  the  king's  collectors,  who  simply  set 
them  at  nought  What  became  of  Geway  or  his  suit  does  not  appear.  Very 
likely  he  reidized  his  own  prediction,  and  was  **  put  to  death/'  to  get  rid  of 
a'troublesome  suitor. 

1  2  Edw.  IIL,  41.  »  Hum.,  voL  ii.,  414;  Fta-L  EttL,  vol.  i.,  264. 

'  Hum.,  vol.  li.,  490. 

VOL.  m.— 29  W 
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• 

The  Earl  of  Kent  Wfts  attainted  by  parliament,  without 
any  formality  of  inquiry  (a).    Roger  Mortimer,  who  had 

{procured  that  attainder,  was  himself  accused  before  par- 
iament,  and  condemned  by  the  lords  upon  the  mere  ex- 
hibition of  the  articles,  "without  any  further  inquiry, 
because  everything  therein  contained  was  notorious,  and 
known  to  themselves." '  About  twenty  years  afterwards 
this  attainder  was  reversed  in  favor  of  his  son ;  and  the 
reason  there  given  was  the  illegality  of  the  proceeding. 
It  is  observed  tiiat  the  principles  of  law  and  justice  in 
these  times  were  estafflished,  not  in  such  a  degree  as  to 

Erevent  an  iniquitous  sentence  against  a  devoted  person, 
ut  sufficient  to  serve  as  a  reason  for  its  reversal  on  a 
change  of  things  in  favor  of  himself  or  his  party.' 

The  next  objects  of  inquiry  are  those  monuments 'of 

l^al  antiquity  which  contribute  to  furnish  information 

through  the  reign  of  this  king.    These  are  the  Statutes, 

Parliament-rolls,  YeairBooks,  and  some  small  law  tracts. 

The  statutes  from  the  beginning:  of  this  reign  are  called 

The  jvoM     Nova  Statuta,  as  contradistinguished  from  those 

^""^"^      which  preceded.    It  seems  that  the  commons 

began  now  to  take  some  partial  share  in  the  legislature, 

for  most  of  the  principal  acts  made  in  this  reign  were 

made  upon  petitions  of  the  commons.    However,  even  in 

(a)  It  was  well  recognized  that  the  common  law  only  applied  in  time  of 
peace.  Thus,  where  one  Balph  Bassett  claimed  a  manor  against  John  of 
XKerbj,  on  the  fi;roand  that  Balph,  his  grandfather,  was  seized  in  time  of 
peace,  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.^  and  died  seized,  he  was  met  by  a  denial 
of  the  ayerment  that  it  was  in  time  of  peace ;  and  said  that  the  allegation 
was  "de  substantia  rei,  car  il  n'avera  pas  action  de  nul  seisine  en  aatre 
temps  qu'en  temps  de  pees: "  and  then  it  was  alleged  that  Balph  BassetL 
the  elder,  was  with  Bobert,  Count  of  Ferrers,  in  the  'first  war  of  Lewes,  ana 
in  the  battle  took  the  defendant,  John  of  Derby,  prisoner,  and  held  him  in 
prison  at  Kenilworth  or  elsewhere  while  he  occupied  the  manor,  until  the 
CMUtle  of  Evesham,  and  there  died ;  and  so  he  was  not  seised  except  in  time 
of  war,  and  that  was  held  a  good  issue  ( Year-Baokf  7  Edw.  II,,  226).  The 
principle  involved  in  this  case  was  that  the  common  law  was  the  law  of 
peace,  and  that  rdbellioo  k  war:  and  this  principle  was  implied  in  many 
other  cases.  Thus  it  was  held  tnat  it  was  a  good  issue  that  a  presentment 
was  or  was  not  in  time  of  war  ( Ywr^Book.  7  Ed»,  IL,  246, 605) ;  and  it  was 
held  that  a  presentment  in  time  of  Henry  III.,  in  time  of  war  (i.  e.,  rebellion), 
would  not  make  a  title  (18  Edw,  IL,  fol.  605).  The  principle  lies  at  the 
basis  of  the  law  of  treason,  for  it  is  treason  to  levy  war  against  the  crown, 
and  rebellion  is  held  to  be  war,  and,  indeed,  there  can  be  no  other  war  by 
subjects  i^inst  the  crown.  On  the  same  principle,  as  already  shown  in  the 
notes  to  Magna  CharUjL  the  celebrated  clause,  "nuUus  liber  homo,"  etc,  w^s 
never  supposed  to  apply  to  a  state  of  war  or  rebellion. 

^  Hum.,  voL  iL,  414;  Pari  WmL^  vol.  L,  223.  *  Ham.,  voL  iL,  879. 
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iheoe  instaQces  where  the  motion  for  a  law  originated 
with  the  commons,  and  after  the  answer  of  the  king  was 
favorable,  it  still  remained  with  the  king  and  his  conncil 
to  digest  the  whole  into  the  form  of  a  statute,  as  in  former 
times :  the  answer  to  the  commons  very  often  intimated 
that  the  king  would  consult  with  others  before  he  granted 
the  petition ;  and  this  was  never  thought  derogatory  to 
their  rights. 

This  will  appear  plainly  from  several  petitions  and  an« 
swers  on  the  ^rliament-rolis.  Iji  the  2l8t  year  of  the 
king,  to  a  petition  requesting  the  king  to  increase  the 
fees  of  the  judges,  he  answered,  that  he  would  call  to  him 
the  great  persons,  and  mention  the  matter  to  them,  and 
upon  their  advice  would  ordain  such  remedy  as  should  be 

I)roper.^  Again,  upon  another  petition  in  the  same  par- 
iament,  he  answered,  he  would  advise  with  his  council. 
When  petitions  were  delivered  in,  they  were  sometimes 
not  attended  to  with  so  much  despatch  as  the  commons 
expected.  In  the  22d  year  the  commons  prayed  thev 
might  be  answered  preseutly ;  to  which  it  was  answered, 
that  they  should  be  answered  after  Easter.^  Notwith- 
standing these  remonstrances,  it  contiuually  happened 
that  the  making  of  laws  was  delayed;  for  though  the 
petition  might  be  answered  at  the  session  in  which  it  was 
presented  (and  this  was  not  always  the  case),  yet  some- 
times several  years  elapsed  before  it  was  framed  into  a 
law.  Most  of  the  acts  which  in  the  statute-book  appear 
in  the  25th  year  of  the  king,  were  answered  in  the  21st 
year;  some  were  delayed  longer.  The  petition  about 
error  in  the  court  of  exchequer  was  presented  first  in  the 
21st  year,  and  answered;  hut  the  petition  and  answer 
were  both  forgotten,  and  the  commons  petitioned  again 
the  next  year,  when  the  former  answer  was  referred  to  bv 
the  king;'  and  after  all,  it  was  not  put  into  a  statute  till 
the  Slst  year/  Many  instances  are  to  be  found  of  the 
like  delay. 

When  statutes  were  framed  so  lone  after  the  petition 
and  answer,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  they  did  not 
always  correspond  with  the  wishes  of  the  petitioners,  but 
were  modified  according  to  some  after-thought  of  the 

>  Ck)tt  Abri.,  21  Edw.  III.,  6.  « Ibid,  22  Edw.  IIL,  7. 

>  Ibid.,  21  Edw.  III.,  26,  and  22  Edw.  HI.,  25. 
^  Stat  31  Edw.  IIL,  it  I,  c.  xiL 
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king's  officers  who  had  the  care  of  penning  statutes. 
The  commons  often  complained  of  this.  In  the  22d  year 
they  prayed  that  the  petitions  answered  in  the  last  par- 
liament might  not,  under  pretence  of  any  fresh  bill  or 
petition,  be  altered  or  changed.  But,  notwithstanding 
this  remonstrance,  the  petition  and  answer  were  not  aE 
ways  adhered  to,  as  the  exact  model  for  the  statute.  In 
the  25th  year,  a  petition  was  exhibited  against  suing 
before  the  council,  when  part  of  it  was  ^nted ;  as  to 
the  rest,  the  king  said  he  would  be  advised;^  and  yet  ■ 
Stat.  25  Edw.  HL,  stat.  6,  c.  iv.,  enacts  the  whole.  Again, 
in  the  famous  stat.  86  Edw.  TIT.,  stat.  1,  c.  xv.,  about  law 
proceedings,  after  the  words  of  the  petition  are  added, 
"  that  tkeybe  entered  aTid  enrolled  in  haiin^^  of  which  there 
is  no  notice  at  all  in  the  petition.' 

The  variations  above  mentioned  do  not  appear  to  be 
very  material ;  they  did  no  more  than  explain  in  a  fuller 
manner  what  perhaps  was  the  sense  and  aim  of  the  peti- 
tion. It  was  more  important,  when  a  petition  was  granted, 
and  afterwards  never  neard  of,  an  instance  of  which  is  to 
be  found  in  21st  year,  when  a  potion,  praying  that  writs 
of  error  might  be  allowed  in  actions,  qai  tarn,  was  granted 
by  the  king,  though  there  appears  no  subsequent  statute 
to  carry  it  into  execution.*  There  are  many  intimations 
in  the  parliament-rolls  of  acts  being  to  be  made,  of  which, 
however,  we  find  no  other  trace  whatever.* 

It  is  not  probable  that  these  petitions  and  answers  were 
wholly  disappointed  of  their  effect,  though  they  were  not 
thrown  into  the  form  of  a  statute.  It  seems  the  parlia- 
ment, upon  the  petitions  of  the  commons,  exercised  two 
branches  of  authority,  by  one  of  which  it  legislated  or 
made  new  laws ;  by  the  other,  it  interpreted  the  then 
existing  law.  When,  therefore,  a  declaration  of  some 
point  was  prayed  by  petition,  it  was  the  business  of  the 
receivers  and  triers  of  petitions  to  consider  whether  the 
matter  prayed  could  be  complied  with,  conformably  with 
the  then  existing  law,  or  whether  it  would  be  new  and 
inconsistent  with  it;  for  in  the  former  case,  an  answer, 
accompanied  with  some  instrument  to  testify  it,  would  of 

1  Stat.  25  Edw.  III.,  16.  «  Cott.  Abri,  86  Edw.  III.,  89. 

*  Ibid.,  21  Edw.  III.,  24. 

*  Amonff  others,  vide  Cott  AbrL,  8  Edw.  IIL,  20-22^  and  panuii  through 
that  Abridgment. 
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itself  be  sufficient  to  warrant  it;  in  the  latter,  there  must 
be  an  express  statute.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  following 
words  of  Stat  16  Edward  in.,  c.  vii.,  are  to  be  understood : 
"That  the  petitions  showed  by  the  great  men  and  the 
commons  be  affirmed  according  as  they  were  granted  by 
the  king ;  that  is  to  say,  some  by  statute^  and  the  others  by 
charter  or  patent^  and  delivered  to  the  knights  of  the  shire, 
without  paying  anything.'' 

Many  examples  of  a  like  distinction  may  be  produced 
out  of  the  parliament-rolls.  In  the  21st  year  of  the  king, 
it  was  prayed  by  the  commons  that  a  plaintiff  in  debt  or 
trespass  might  have  execution  of  the  land  which  the 
defendant  had  the  day  of  the  writ  purchased.  To  this  it 
was  answered  that  it  could  not  be  done  without  a  statute, 
upon  which  the  king  would  advise  with  his  council.* 
-^ain,  where  the  king  granted  lands  forfeited  for  treason, 
the  commons  prayed  it  might  be  declared  whether  in  such 
case  the  donees  held  of  the  king,  or  of  the  lord  of  whom 
the  traitor  held.  To  this  it  was  answered  that  for  the 
present  it  should  remain  as  it  had  formerly  been ;  but  if 
declaration  thereof  was  to  be  made,  it  should  be  by  good 
advice,  among  other  articles  whereof  new  Imjo  was  req^uired.^ 
A  similar  answer  was  given  to  several  other  petitions  in 
that  parliament.' 

These  passages  very  clearly  intimate  that  there  was 
another  parliamentary  way  of  settling  the  law  than  by 
statutes^  and  that  way  must  have  been  the  charters  Bxid patents 
mentioned  in  the  above  act.  Laws  of  this  sort  had  no  other 
sanction  than  the  parliament-roll,  where  the  answer  was 
written ;  and  these  were  probably  what  were  called  ordi- 
nances,  being  of  equal  force  and  validity  with  statutes,  but  less 
solemn  and  public,  because  they  were  only  a  declaration,  and 
not  an  alteration,  of  the  law.  A  statute  was  drawn  up  with 
the  advice  and  deliberation  of  the  judges  and  other  learned 
men,  and  was  entered  on  a  roll  called  the  statute^rdl ;  after- 
wards the  tenor  of  it  was  annexed  to  a  proclamation-writ, 
directed  to  several  sheriffs  to  proclaim  it  in  their  county.* 
Ordinances  were  never  proclaimed  by  the  sheriff,  but  it 
was  sometimes  recommended  by  the  Inng  to  the  commons 

>  Cott  Abri.,  21  Edw.  HL,  13.  •  Ibid.,  43. 

»  Ibid.,  46,  47,  52. 

^  For  the  statate-rollfi,  parliament-rolls,  and  bondlea  of  petitions,  see  HM^ 
Qn^ectureSf  JwriH^  p.  64. 
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(probably  by  a  charter  or  paterU)  to  pnblish  them  in  their 
county. 

Though  these  were  the  peculiar  and  distinct  offices  of 
statutes  and  ordinances^  it  is  still  clear  that  many  things 
which  were  mere  dedarationa  of  the  old  law,  were  done  by 
statute,  as  appears  by  the  formal  words,  and  by  the  con- 
tents of  several:  ana  as  everything  might  be  done  by 
statute  that  could  be  done  by  ordinance,  it  depended  per- 
haps on  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  wish  of  the 
managers  of  it,  whether  the  old  law  should  be  declared 
by  one  or  the  other.  A  statute  was  an  ordinance,  and 
something  more;  and  therefore,  though  statutes  may 
sometimes  be  called  ordinances,  yet  no  inattention  to 
language  would  excuse  the  converse  of  the  proposition. 
Though  an  ordinance  could  be  altered  by  a  statute,  yet  a 
statute  could  not  be  altered  by  an  ordinance.  After  all, 
perhaps,  the  principal  mark  of  a  statute  was  its  being 
entered  on  the  statute-roll. 

The  rolls  of  parliament  during  this  reign  begin  to  be 
very  complete,  and  form  a  very  valuable  accession  to  the 
documents  of  legal  information.  They  ffive  us  an  account 
of  proceedings  whether  judicial  or  legislative;  and  in  the 
former  are  more  particularly  full  and  satisfactory.* 

The  reports  of  this  reign  fill  four  volumes.  Three  of 
these  are  distinguished  as  Year-Books^  and  are 
^^"^  called  the ^5^,  seccmd  and  tfdrd  parts  of  Edward 
III.  The  other  volume  is  called  Liber  Assisamm^  being 
a  collection  of  cases  that  arose  on  assizes,  and  other  trials 
in  the  country.  The  first  part  contains  the  first  ten  years 
of  this  king,  very  completely  reported :  the  second  part  is 
incomplete,  containing  the  17th,  18th,  21st,  22d,  one  term 
of  the  28d,  the  24th,  and  so  on  to  the  30th  inclusive ;  then 
there  is  a  chasm  till  the  38th  smd  89th)  which  closes  the 
book.  The  third  part  begins  with  the  40th  year  (and 
thence  it  is  commonly  called  the  Quadragesins)^  and  goes 
on  regularly  to  the  end  of  the  reign.  The  lAber  Assisarum 
contains  everv  year  regularly  all  through  the  reign. 

These  books  of  reports  have  not  maintained  an  equal 
reputation  with  posterity;  the  book  of  assizes  and  the 
Qmdragesms  having  been  generally  preferred  to  the  rest. 
But  this  comparative  value  is  owing  perhaps  more  to  thQ 

^  Manuflcript  eopies  of  the  parlUment-rolla  are  to  be  found  in  many  pnbllc 
libraries ;  and  thej  have  lately  been  printed  hy  the  aathoritj'  of  parliament 
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accidents  of  time  and  circnmBtances,  than  to  any  intrinBic 
merit  of  their  own.  It  happened  that  many  points  of 
learning  diacassed  in  the  first  and  second  parts  became 
more  obscure  and  less  known  than  those  in  the  third  part, 
in  consequence  of  which,  very  few  cases  are  abrid^d  from 
the  second  part  by  Fitzherbert  and  Brooke,  and  hardly 
any  from  the  first ;  and  as  these  two  abridgments  became 
in  after-times  the  principal  clue  to  the  Year-Books,  not  to 
say  the  substitutes  for  them,  the  first  part  of  these  reports 
sunk  into  oblivion)  and  the  second  was  little  regarded ; 
while  the  QmdragesTOS  and  the  UJber  Assisarum  were  alone 
consulted  as  depositories  of  the  law  in  this  reign.  It 
should  seem  this  neglect  of  the  older  Year-Books  had,  un- 
happily, an  efiect  upon  the  still  older  writings  of  Fleta 
and  Bracton.  A  still  wider  chasm  was  made  between 
those  authors  and  the  latter  end  of  this  reien ;  and  as  the 
chain  of  legal  history  by  which  their  fidelity  as  lawyers 
would  be  best  demonstrated  was  broken,  their  credit  and 
authority  were  considerably  diminished. 

However,  viewing  these  volumes  with  the  prepossession 
of  a  modem  lawyer,  we  must  certainly  concur  with  the 
opinion  lon^  entertained  in  favor  of  the  Quadragesms  and 
book  of  assizes ;  for,  besides  that  questions  are  there  dis- 
cussed with  more  precision  and  clearness,  they  contain 
more  of  those  points  of  law  that  have  survived  to  the 
present  times.  In  regard  to  precision  and  clearness,  all 
the  reports  of  this  reign  excel  those  of  the  preceding ;  but 
the  merit  of  these  volumes  is  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  has 
a  very  different  appearance  from  what  has  in  later  times 
been  considered  as  excellent  in  this  way.  We  find  here 
no  learned  argument,  no  quotation  of  cases,  compared, 
distinguished,  and  applied  to  the  point  in  debate.  The 
bench  rarely  deliver  a  solemn  judgment,  setting  forth  the 
principles  and  grounds  upon  which  they  proceeded,  or 
alleging  any  former  determination  by  which  they  were 
swayed :  a  report  is  little  more  than  a  state  of  the  facts, 
with  cUcta  of  law  on  both  sides,  unsupported  by  any 
authority.  That  the  allegations  and  arguments  of  counsel 
shonld  be  unsupported  by  adduced  authorities,  is  not  at 
all  remarkable  at  a  time  when  there  was  such  a  scarcity 
of  published  reports.  This  want  of  written  memorials 
of  the  law  was  repeatedly  lamented  in  the  reiffn  of  Ed- 
ward I. ;  and  one  of  the  wisest  means  used  by  tnat  king 
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towards  improving  the  law,  was  the  ordering  of  law-books 
to  be  written ;  but  the  effect  of  such  an  undertaking  must 
be  slow.  We  find,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  the  author 
of  the  Mrror  complains  that  the  law  in  his  time  was  not 
sufficiently  reduced  into  writing. 

During  such  a  state  of  things,  the  knowledge  of  the 
law  must  be  confined  to  the  practisers,  and  subsist  rather 
in  the  experience  of  old  professors  than  in  volumes  of  re- 
ports; of  which  there  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be 
few  in  this  reign,  and  those  kept,  no  doubt,  with  sufficient 
jealousy,  for  me  use  of  their  owners :  the  consequence  of 
which  would  naturally  be,  that,  with  the  use,  the  authority 
of  them*  in  a  great  degree  would  be  confined  to  their  pos- 
sessors. There  were  certainly  no  reports  of  established 
and  general  credit ;  otherwise  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine 
why  no  adjudications  are  vouched  for  what  is  laid  down 
as  law  in  the  Year-Books  of  this  reign.  According  to 
the  form  of  these  reports,  everything  is  to  be  taken  on 
the  bare  authority  of  the  person  pronouncing  it. 

However  unsupported  they  may  seem,  the  reports  of 
this  reign  have  always  had  great  weight  with  posterity, 
though  received  upon  their  own  authority  alone:  nor 
is  this  without  great  show  of  reason.  These  volumes 
seemed  to  claim  a  higher  regard  than  any  which  had  been 
produced  in  the  preceding  reigns.  The  law  here  spoke 
out  in  its  own  written  annals,  and  was  delivered  by  the 
oracles  of  it,  the  judges  sitting  on  the  seats  of  justice. 
The  whole  method  of  legal  proceeding  was  exhibited  to 
the  reader.  This  was  a  lively  way  of  transmitting  the 
knowledge  of  our  laws ;  it  commanded  a  more  serious  re- 
gard, and  seemed  to  carry  in  itself  an  incontrovertible 
authority ;  unlike  the  treatises  written  by  private  men, 
who,  however  learned  or  experienced,  could  not  aim  at  an 
equal  degree  of  authenticity.  This  consideration  placed 
reports  in  the  highest  rank  of  law-books,  and  made  them 
a  sort  of  authorities  in  themselves ;  while  the  treatises 
of  Bracton  and  Fleta  grew  to  be  less  considered,  and  at 
length  became  obsolete. 

The  reports  of  this  reign  engage  the  attention  of  a 
modern  lawyer  more  readily  than  those  of  the  former, 
and  have  always  been  held  in  great  esteem.  The  learn- 
ing, however,  of  these  volumes  is  of  a  peculiar  kind. 
Through  all  the  reports  of  this  reign  there  is  perpetual 
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debate  on  matters  of  form,  which  were  so  repeatedly  dis- 
cussed, and  so  fully  examined,  that  numberless  points  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  the  practice  of  those  times  were 
settled.  The  greater  part  of  the  reports  of  this  reign 
seem  to  be  on  this  subject.  To  say  nothing  of  the  first 
forty  years  of  this  king,  upon  turning  over  the  celebrated 
Quadragesms,  it  will  appear  that  nine  parts  in  ten  relate 
to  the  forms  of  writs,  of  pleadings,  and  of  practice ;  and 
of  these  nine,  six  parts  concern  real  actions. 

While  the  same  state  of  things  remained,  and  the  same 
learning  was  in  vogue,  the  reports  of  this  reign  must 
have  been  of  ^reat  use,  and  accordingly  deserved  every 
encomium  which  the  grateful  student  could  bestow  on 
them;  they  were  accordingly  held  in  great  estimation 
during  most  of  the  succeeding  reigns,  till  the  time  of 
Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.  But  when  another  order 
of  things  took  place,  when  real  actions  went  out  of  use, 
and  the  learning  concerning  them  was  forgotten,  the  legal 
annals  of  this  reign  must  be  viewed  with  a  very  different 
eye.  Amid  heaps  of  endless  curiosity  about  proceedings 
in  real  actions,  we  find  a  very  small  space  occupied  by 
decisions  on  great  and  leading  principles  of  law.  This 
anxious  minuteness  in  the  form  and  conduct  of  actions 
had  so  loaded  and  entangled  the  practice  of  the  courts, 
that  it  was  found  necessary,  in  after-times,  to  get  rid  of 
them  altogether  by  a  revolution  in  the  course  of  legal 
remedies.  The  law-learning  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
and  the  scholastic  learning  of  those*  times,  exhibit  alike 
an  unhappy  misapplication  of  sagacity  and  diligence  (a) ; 
and  it  is  onl^  by  a  partial  redemption  that  the  volumes 
which  contain  the  one  have  escaped  that,  oblivion  which 
has  long  overwhelmed  the  other. 

The  reign  of  this  king  has  furnished  three  small  tracts 


(a)  It  18  carious  to  observe  how  early  the  lawyer's  leeal  technicalities  were 
employed  to  neutralize  the  beneficial,  amicable  jurisdiction  of  arbitration. 
Thus  It  was  said  that  in  trespass,  an  arbitration  would  be  no  defence,  unless 
the  arbitrator  had  awarded  tiiat  something  —  be  it  little  or  much — be  given 
to  the  plaintiff  ( Year-Book^  43  Edward  lU^  28)  j  and  yet  it  is  obvious  the 
trespass  might  be  so  trivial  that  the  arbitrator  might  well  award  that  nothing 
be  given  for  it  So,  again,  it  was  said  to  be  no  defence  in  an  action  of  tres- 
pass for  taking  goods,  that  there  had  been  an  award  that  the  defendant  should 
deliver  part,  and  retain  the  rest ;  nor,  in  an  action  of  debt,  that  he  did  pay 
a  part  of  the  sum  claimed  ( Year^Book,  45  Edward  UL,  16),  although  it  might 
be  that  no  more  was  really  due. 
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on  law  subjects:  the  Old  Tenures^  Old  Natura  Bremum, 
and  Novce  Narrationes. 

The  Old  Tenures  (so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  Little- 
ton's book  on  the  same  subiect)  ffives  an  account 
of  the  vanous  tenures  by  which  land  was 
holden,  the  nature  of  estates^  and  some  other  incidents  to 
landed  property.    It  is  a  very  scanty  tract,  but  has  the 

j^atvraBtf  Dficrit  of  havin^  led  the  wav  to  Littleton's 
«^««»-  famous  work.  The  Natura  Brevinm  contains 
those  writs  which  were  then  most  in  use,  annexing  to  each 
a  short  comment  concerning  their  nature,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  them,  with  their  various  properties,  effects,  and 
consequences.    This  work  became  a  model  to  Fitzherbert, 

NvwNixmir  ii^  writiuff  his  valuable  treatise  on  the  same 
^^'"^  subject.  The  collection  called  Nov(e  Narror 
tionea  contains  pleadings  in  the  actions  then  in  practice. 
It  consists  principally  of  declarations,  as  the  title  im- 
ports ;  but  tnere  were  sometimes  pleas,  and  the  subsequent 
pleadings.  The  ArticvU  ad  Novas  Narrationes  is  usually 
subjoined  to  this  little  book,  and  is  a  small  treatise  on  the 
method  of  pleading.  It  first  treats  of  actions  and  courts, 
then  goes  through  each  particular  writ,  and  the  declara- 
tion upon  it,  accompanied  with  directions,  and  illustrated 
by  precedents.  The  book  on  The  Diversity  Courts  is  said  * 
to  have  been  written  in  this  reign. 

It  is  beyond  dispute  that  the  Temple  was  inhabited  by 

uiMMdiMMooB  ft  Iftw  society  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Upon 
^^'       the  dissolution  of  the  order  of  Knights  Tem- 

?lar  in  the  last  reign,  their  possessions  came  to  the  crown, 
'he  New  Temple^  as  it  was  then  called,  to  which  they  had 
removed  their  house  in  Holborn,  about  the  beginning  of 
Edward  II. 's  reign,  was  granted  by  the  late  king  succes- 
sively to  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and 
Hugh  Despencer  the  son,  upon  whose  several  attainders 
this  property  again  devolved  to  the  crown.  In  pursuance 
of  a  aecree  made  by  the  great  council  at  Vienna,  a.  d.  1324, 
respecting  the  pjossessions  of  the  Templars,  King  Edwanl 
III.  granted  this  building  to  the  Knights  Hospitaller  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem ;  and  they  soon  afterwards,  as  the 
tradition  is,  demised  it  at  the  rent  of  £10  per  annum  to 
divers  professors  of  the  law,  who  came  from  Thavies  Inn 

^2  Inst,  552. 
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in  Holborn.^  At  the  general  dissolution  of  religious 
houses,  when  the  inheritance  of  this  house  again  fell  to 
the  crown,  King  Henry  YIII.  granted  them  a  lease,  and 
they  continued  tenants  to  the  crown  till  the  sixth  year  of 
King  James  I^  when  that  kin^  j^ranted  hospitia  et  capitalia 
messuagia  cognUa  per  namen  de  u  &ner  et  le  Middle  Temple 
give  Novi  Templiy  to  Sir  Julius  Ceesar  and  others,  to  them 
and  their  heirs,  for  the  use  and  reception  of  the  professors 
and  students  of  the  law.^ 

It  is  said  that  some  professors  of  the  law  resided  in 
Gray's  Inn  during  this  reign,  under  a  lease  from  the  Lord 
Grey  of  Wilton,  who  was  seized  of  the  inheritance,  and 
had  a  mansion  there.  The  inheritance  was,  in  20  Edw. 
IV.,  purchased  hy  the  prior  and  monks  of  the  monastery 
of  Sheene  in  Surrey,  to  whom  the  students  continued 
tenants,  at  the  rent  of  £6  ISs.  4d.  per  annum.  At  the 
dissolution  of  religious  houses,  Henry  YIII.  granted 
the  inheritance  to  the  society  at  the  above  rent  in  fee- 
farm.' 

The  most  authentic  memorial  of  anj  settling  of  the  law- 
societies  in  this  reign  is  a  demise  m  18th  of  Edw.  IIL 
from  Lady  Clifford,  apprentidis  de  banoo^^  of  that  house 
near  Fleet  Street,  called  Clifford's  Inn. 

The  chancery,  as  well  as  the  king's  bench,  followed  the 
court,  and  the  chancellor  and  his  officers  were  entitled  to 
part  of  the  purveyance  made  for  the  kin^,  till  the  4th  of 
Edward  III.,  when  he  fixed  his  seat  at  Westminster.  The 
place  where  the  chancellor  held  his  court  was  at  the  upper 
end  of  Westminster  Hall,  at  a  great  marble  table  (which 
is  said  to  be  covered  by  the  courts  since  erected  there),  to 
which  there  was  an  ascent  by  five  or  six  steps.' 

The  salaries  of  the  judges,  though  they  bad  continued 
the  same  from  the  time  of  Edwara  I.  to  the  25th  of  this 
reign,  were  again  become  very  uncertain.  In  28th  of  Ed- 
ward in.  it  appears  that  one  of  the  justices  of  the  king's 
bench  had  80  marks  per  annum,  in  39  Edw.  III.  the 
iustices  had  in  that  court  £40.  The  chief  and  other 
barons  in  86  Edw.  III.  had  £40.  In  39  Edward  III.  the 
justices  of  the  bench  had  £40,  and  the  chief  of  the  king's 
bench  100  marks." 

A  house  had  been  founded  by  Henry  in.  for  the  recep- 

^  Dngd.  Or.  Jvr^  145.  •  Ibid.,  272.  '-  »  Ibid.,  37. 

« Ibid.  *  Ibid.,  141.  •  Ibid.,  105. 
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tion  of  convert  Jews.  The  presidency  of  this  house  had 
been  usually  granted  to  some  of  the  clerks  in  chancery, 
namely,  those  ie  primd  formdy  who  were  always  ecclesias- 
tics, and  lived  as  a  part  of  the  chancery  in  the  king's  palace 
till  the  4th  of  Edw.  III.  In  the  15th  Edw.  III.  the  head- 
ship  of  this  house  was  annexed  by  charter  to  the  keeper- 
ship  of  the  rolls,  which  was  confirmed  by  act  of  parliament 
in  the  51st  year  of  this  king.  The  keepership  of  the  rolls 
was  thereby  rendered  more  considerable ;  being  endowed 
with  this  house  of  the  gift  and  patronage  of  the  king, 
the  nomination  of  clerks  of  the  rolls  was  by  degrees  as- 
sumed by  the  crown,  in  exclusion  of  the  chancellor.  This 
officer  for  keeping  the  rolls  was  anciently  called,  Qardein 
de  Rolls;  (Xervcus  et  Gustos  Rotulorum;  then  CXericus  Parvce 
Bag<B^  et  Gustos  Rotulorum  et  DomQs  Gonversorum.  In  no 
statute  is  he  called  Master^  till  the  11th  of  Henry  VII., 
cap.  xviii. ;  and  again,  in  25th  chap,  of  the  same  statute, 
he  is  called  QerL  This  office  was  considered  as  a  prefer- 
ment  for  ecclesiastics  (a).  * 

(a)  The  most  ample  and  interesting  information  upon  aU  these  suhjectB 
may  be  found  in  the  ^  Lives  of  the  J  udgesy"  by  Mr.  FoaSy  one  of  the  most 
yaluable  and  interesting  works  of  the  present  age. 
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Copyholds — Statutes  of  Livisbieb — Of  the  Clergy— Hbbetics— 

YlCABAOES  —  MoBTMAIK —  STATUTES  OF  LaBOBEBS— 'OF  PeBKOBS  OF 

Pboftts  ajstd  Uses — Judicatubb  of  the  Council — Of  the  Pab- 

LLAMENT  —  ObIOIN  OF  THE  CoUBT  OF  EQUITY  IN  ChANCOEBY  —  COUBT 

OF  THE  Constable  and  Mabshal — Of  the  Admibal — Coubt  of 
EzcHEQUEB  —  Statutes  of  Fobcible  Entbieb  —  Of  Tbeasons  — 
Scandalum  Maonatxtm — Game  Laws — Jubticeb  of  the  Peace— 
The  Kino  and  Govebnment. 

I  If  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third  we  took  a  short  view 
of  the  law  in  general,  comparing  it,  in  many  in- 
stances, with  its  ancient  state,  as  delivered  by  Bracton 
and  the  older  writers.  It  seemed  that  a  great  object  would 
he  attained  if  a  connection  and  dependence  could  be  shown 
between  the  leaminff  of  these  two  periods  in  our  ancient 
law.  After  this,  perhaps,  the  reader  will  be  content  that 
the  remainder  of  the  subject  should  be  drawn  into  a  smaller 
compass,  and  treated  less  in  detail. 

However,  this  wish  to  set  bounds  to  our  inquiry  must 
be  governed  bv  the  nature  of  the  materials.  The  progress 
made  in  the  alteration  or  improvement  of  the  law  by  de- 
cisions of  courts,  is  by  many,  and  those  very  short  steps ; 
and  to  pursue  these  with  minuteness,  if  at  all  possible, 
would,  when  on  questions  not  wholly  new,  be  unenter- 
taining  and  tiresome ;  but  it  is  very  different  with  stat- 
utes :  they  make  a  long  stride  at  once,  and  the  advance 
thereby  effected  is  too  discernible  to  be  passed  over  in 
silence.  It  appears,  therefore,  incumbent  upon  a  juridical 
historian,  whatever  liberty  he  may  take  with  one  part  of 
his  materials,  at  least  to  state  the  substance  of  statutes 
with  fulness  and  fidelity.  Conformably  with  this  idea, 
we  shall,  in  the  remainder  of  this  work,  continue  to  give 
the  statutes  at  length,  as  in  the  former  reigns;  but  in 
what  relates  to  the  decisions  of  courts,  we  shall  be  more 
sparing ;  sometimes  confining  ourselves  to  such  adjudged 
VOL.  HI.— 30  349 
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cases  as  relate  to  the  new  points  which  were  now  arising 
in  many  branches  of  our  jurisprudence. 

In  the  present  reign  we  shall  omit  all  notice  of  the  de- 
cisions of  courts ;  partly  because  the  reader,  who  has  just 
left  the  preceding  reign,  will  perhaps,  for  the  reason  above 
mentioned,  not  wish  it ;  partly  because  no  Year-Book  of 
this  reign  is  existing,  and  the  remnants  and  abstracts  of 
adiudged  cases,  which  are  to  be  found  in  different  com- 
pilations, are  not  of  much  importance,  and  would  hardly 
add  a  link  to  the  chain  of  our  historical  deduction.  In 
the  meantime,  the  parliamentary  alterations  of  the  law 
are  of  great  moment,  and  will  amply  make  up  for  the  de- 
ficiency in  the  other  head  of  inquiry.  We  shall  therefore 
take  a  view  only  of  the  statute-law  of  this  reign ;  and  we 
shall  divide  it  into  such  as  is  of  a  miscellaneous  kind,  and 
such  as  relates  to  the  rights  of  property,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice. 

To  begin  with  the  former.  A  statute  was  made  in  the 
21st  year  of  the  king,  to  annex  to  the  county  of  Chester 
certain  forfeit  lands  which  had  belonged  to  the  Earl  of 
Arundel ;  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  enacted  that  the  county 
of  Chester  should  thenceforward  be  called  The  PriTicipality 
of  Oiester^  and  should  always  go  to  the  king's  eldest  son, 
with  the  rights  and  franchises  thereto  belonging.^ 

In  order  to  secure  the  regular  attendance  of  persons  ia 
parliament,  it  was  thought  fit  to  make  a  statute,  in  the 
5th  of  the  king,'  ordaining  that  all  persons  and  common- 
alties which  from  thenceforth  should  have  summons  to 
come  to  parliament,  should  attend,  as  they  were  bound  to 
do,  and  had  formerly  done :  and  it  wae  enacted,  that  if 
any  so  Bummoned,  whether  archbishop,  bishop,  abbot, 
prior,  duke,  earl,  baron,  banneret,  knight  of  the  shire, 
citizen  of  city,  burgess  of  borough,  or  other  singular  per- 
son or  commonalty,  absenting  himself  (unless  he  could 
reasonably  and  honestly  excuse  himself  to  the  king),  he 
should  be  amerced,  and  otherwise  punished,  as  formerly  ; 
the  same  oi  sherifis  who  were  negligent  in  making  returns 
of  parliamentary  writs,  or  who  left  out  of  the  returns  any 
cities  or  boroughs  which  were  bound,  and  formerly  were 
wont  to  come  to  parliament.  The  election  and  return  of 
members  to  serve  in  parliament  were  further  considered 
in  the  two  subsequent  reigns. 

I  Stat  21  Bich.  11^  c  ix.   Fide  toL  L,  c.  ii.  ^       *  Stat  2,  c  It. 
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In  the  12th  year  of  the  king,  an  act  was  made  to  remove 
some  doubts  which  were  entertained  aboat  the  levying  of 
the  expenses  of  knights  of  the  shire  upon  lands  held  l^ 
lords.  To  settle  this,  it  was  enacted  that  they  should  be 
levied  as  formerly,  with  this  consideration,  that  if  any 
lord,  or  any  other  man,  spiritual  or  temporal,  had  pur- 
chased lands  or  tenements,  or  other  possessions,  which 
were  contributory  to  such  expenses  before  the  time  of  the 
purchase,  they  should  continue  contributory  as  before. 

The  feudal  bond  between  lord  and  vassal  had  been  of 
late  years  growing  weak;  and  we  find  now,  that  villeins 
and  land-tenants  had  b^un  to  break  out  into  violent  de- 
mands for  an  exemption  from  the  servitude  in  which  thev 
were  held  by  their  tenures.  In  the  first  year  of  this  king's 
reign  a  statute  ^  was  made,  appointing  commissioners  to 
inquire  into  these  differences.  It  seems  that  many  of 
these  claims  were  pretended  to  be  founded  on  the  evidence 
of  Domesday-Book,  which  was  nothing  more  than  de- 
manding, in  other  language,  to  be  put  in  the  condition  of 
landholders  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor ;  the  cry 
that  had  been  kept  up  in  the  early  times  of  the  If  orman 
constitution.  These  matters,  as  &r  as  the  claim  of  right 
went,  were  referred  to  the  examination  of  the  parliament, 
while  the  justices  of  the  peace  were  commissioned  to  sup- 
press the  tumults  and  outrages  committed  by  the  claim- 
ants. The  impatience  expressed  by  these  inferior  land- 
holders might  be  encouraged  by  the  ancient  title  which 
they  now  seemed  to  possess  in  their  ]ands.  Instead  of 
the  precarious  holding  at  the  absolute  will  of  ^  ^  ,^ 
the  lord,  as  originally,  we  find  in  the  latter  "^"^ 
end  of  the  last  reign,  mention  of  tenants  by  copie  of  court 
roB;  which  indicates  that  villenage  was,  in  some  places 
at  least,  become  of  more  stable  nature ;  and  villein-tenants 
were  enabled  to  set  up  a  species  of  title  a^inst  their  lord. 
However,  this  tenure  by  copy  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Book  of  Tenures,  nor  does  any  discussion  upon  it  appear 
in  the  reports  of  Edward  Ili.  We  must  therefore  wait 
till  a  later  period,  when  it  was  more  generally  acknowl- 
edged, for  a  better  account  of  this  new  species  of  tenure. 

The  condition  of  the  times,  and  the  turn  of  manners 
which  now  prevailed,  made  it  desirable  and  necessary  for 

^  Stat.  1  Rich,  n^  0. 7i 
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great  lords  to  supply  this  defection  in  their  tenants  by 
Statutes  of  other  expedients.^  It  accordingly  had  become 
liveries  ^]jg  custom  to  rdoin  persons  in  their  service,  to 
ffe  at  call  when  their  lords'  affairs  needed  their  support: 
and  in  order  to  distinguish  different  partisans,  as  well  as 
to  give  a  splendor  to  such  retinue,  they  used  to  dress 
them  in  liveries^  and  hxits  of  a  particular  make  or  color. 
This  distinction  of  dress  gave  origin  and  strength  to  a 
spirit  of  party,  which  became  very  general.  Besides 
those  who  were  retained  by  great  men,  fraternities  used 
to  be  formed  of  persons  concurring  in  the  same  sentiments 
and  views,  who  bound  themselves  to  support  each  other 
on  all  occasions,  and  denoted  their  union  by  similarity  of 
dress.  Thus,  the  country  everywhere  abounded  either 
with  the  adherents  of  great  men,  or  societies  which  were 
ready  to  become  such ;  and  persons  of  weight  and  influ- 
ence could  never  want  a  set  of  determined  followers  to 
maintain  and  abet  them  in  any  public  violence  or  danger- 
ous scheme  of  ambition  (a). 

These  confederacies  became  a  terror  to  the  government, 
and  were  the  occasion  of  the  statutes  of  liveries  passed  in 
this  and  the  following  reigns.  The  first  of  these  is  stat. 
1  Rich.  IL,  c.  vii.,  which  ordains  that  no  livery  be  given 
by  any  man  for  maintenance  of  quarrels  and  other  con- 
federacies,  uponpain  of  imprisonment  and  grievous  pain 
to  the  king.  Tne  statute  speaks  of  esquires^  as  well  as 
others,  being  the  sort  of  people  who  used  to  be  retained 


it  was  reserved  for  the  stricter  and  sterner  rule  of  Henry  VII.  really  to 
carry  them  out.  In  an  information  in  that  reign,  on  the  statute  of  liveries, 
it  was  objected  that  there  were  several  sach  statntes  as  that  of  Edward  III. 
and  Henry  IV.,  which  apparentlv  was  a  mistake  for  Bichard  II.  and  Henry 
VI.  ( Year-Book,  5  Hen,  vIL,  k>1.  17).  In  that  reign  the  statutes  were 
ri^dly  enforced ;  in  this  reign  not  at  all.  Had  they  b^n  so  enforced  in  this 
reign,  it  would  not  have  had  such  a  tragical  issue,  and  the  country  would 
have  been  spared  the  civil  wars  which  rava^^  the  country  for  so  many 
years.  The  mischief  which  the  statutes  were  intended  to  prevent  was  well 
described  in  one  of  the  cases  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. :  ^If  (it  was  said) 
a  man  gave  liveries,  he  should  have  a  great  company  of  men  at  nis  disposal, 
so  that  men  would  fear  to  execute  the  laws  against  him "  (6  Hen.  VII.,  fol. 
13).  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  evil  more  truly ;  and  the  his- 
tory of  this  and  the  ensuing  reigns  amply  illustttUee  it.  The  country  had  no 
peace  or  security  until  these  statutes  were  rigidly  put  in  force. 
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in  this  way.  By  stat.  16  Rich.  II.,  c.  iv.,  it  was  provided 
that  no  yeoman,  nor  other  of  lower  estate  than  an  esquire^ 
should  use  or  bear  livery,  called  livery  of  ccmipany^  of  any  ' 
lord,  unless  he  was  menial  and  familiar,  and  continually 
dwelling  in  the  lord's  house.  There  is  no  earlier  men- 
tion of  an  esquire  than  in  these  acts ;  it  seems  to  have 
been  not  a  very  high  rank  in  the  orders  of  society,  being 
only  next  above  a  yeoman.*  As  the  giving  of  liveries 
was  a  matter  in  which  the  pecice  was  principally  interested, 
we  find  in  stat.  20  Rich.  11. ,  c.  i.,  for  enforcing  the  statute 
of  I^'orthampton,  and  declaring  lancegaies  and  armor  to 
be  unlawful,  a  clause  ordaining  that  no  lord,  knight,  nor 
other  should  go  or  ride  armea  by  night  or  day,  nor  bear 
pallet  nor  skull  of  iron,  nor  of  other  armor,  except  the 
king's  officers  and  ministers;  and  moreover,  that  the 
above  statutes  of  liveries  and  hats  should  be  observed. 
The  cognizance  of  these  statutes  was  first  submitted  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  justices  of  assize,  and  afterwards 
to  that  of  the  justices  of  the  peace. 

Notwithstanding  the  precarious  authority  which  Rich- 
ard held  amon&c  his  contendins:  nobles,  he  main-  _  ^  . 
tainedwith  fimness  the  opposition  begun  by  ^*^-»-«^- 
Edward  HI.  to  clerical  usurpations.*  New  statutes  of 
provisors  were  enacted ;  and  while  the  independence  of 
the  national  church  was  vindicated,  some  steps  were  taken 
towards  preventing  the  bad  eflfects  oi  appropriations  ;  some 
regulations  were  also  made  for  the  security  of  tithes,  and 
the  personal  privilege  of  clerks.  We  shall  mention  these 
provisions  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  made. 

The  first  act  relating  to  the  clergy  was  stat.  1  Rich.  II., 
c.  iii.,  which  gives  prelates  and  clerks  an  action  of  trespass 
against  purveyors  to  recover  damages  for  a  breach  of  any 
of  the  statutes  made  in  the  last  reign  against  those  op- 

Eressors  of  the  people.'  This  was  because  they  could  not 
y  any  of  these  acts  proceed  criminally  against  purveyors. 
Complaint  was  made  that  indictments  used  to  be  pre- 
ferred against  prelates  and  clerks  suing  for  their  right  in 
the  spiritual  court,  and  even  against  spiritual  judges  for 
entertaining  the  suit;  and  under  color  of  such  indict- 

'  The  FraiManf  as  described  in  a  contemporary  work,  I  mean  Chaucer^s 
OmUsrhwry  ToUbj  seems  to  have  been  a  higher  order  of  yeomen ;  such  as  a 
wealthy  farmer^  or  oenUanan  farmer.   Vide  Cbnterb,  Tola,  the  Bunklan'a  TaU. 

*  Vide  ante,  cjm.  •  Ibid. 
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ments  they  nsed  to  be  imprisoned,  and  otherwise  vexed, 
till  they  entered  into  obligations  and  promises  to  desist 
from  their  suits.  It  was  enacted  by  the  same  statute,  c. 
xiii.,  that  such  obligations  should  be  void;  that  the  pro- 
curers of  such  indictments,  if  the  party  was  acquitted, 
should  be  prosecuted  as  directed  by  stat.  Westm.  2,  c.  xii.,* 
and  that  the  justices,  before  whom  the  acquittal  was, 
should  have  power  to  inquire  of  such  procurers,  and  pun- 
ish them  as  they  deserved.  Again,  it  was  provided  by 
the  following  chapter  of  the  same  act,  that  where  an 
action  for  goods  talcen  and  carried  away  was  brought  for 
tithes  against  a  parson,  and  he  pleaded  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  tithes  belonging  to  his  church,  the  general 
averment  should  not  be  taken  without  showing  specially 
how  they  were  his  lay  chattel. 

Complaint  was  made  in  the  last  reign  of  priests  being 
arrested  in  church,  and  a  general  provision  had  been 
framed  to  prevent  it  ;*  but  now  it  was  more  specially  or- 
dained, that  any  of  the  king's  ministers  so  doing  should 
be  imprisoned,  and  pay  a  fine  to  the  king,  and  compensa- 
tion to  the  party ;  only  this  was  not  to  extend  to  clerks 
who  held  themselves  within  churches  or  sanctuaries  by 
fraud  or  collusion.  The  persons  entitled  to  this  privilege 
are  thus  described  by  the  preamble  of  the  statute:  ClerKB 
in  cathedral  or  other  churches,  or  churchyards,  and  those 
bearing  the  body  of  our  Lord  to  sick  persons. 

Notwithstanding  the  statutes  made  m  the  last  reign'  to 
restrain  the  gifts  or  church  benefices  to  aliens,  that  practice 
still  continued ;  and,  many  livings  being  held  by  foreign- 
ers, all  the  ill  consequences  following  from  non-residence 
were  miserably  felt.  A  new  act  was  now  made  to  pre- 
vent, if  possible,  this  irregular  and  destructive  practice. 
It  was  enacted  by  stat.  8  Kich.  EL,  c.  iii.,  in  the  most  ex- 
plicit terms,  that  no  one  without  the  license  of  the  king 
should  receive  procuracy,  letter  of  attorney,  ferm,  or  other 
administration  of  any  benefice  within  the  realm,  from  any 
person  except  the  king's  lieffe  subjects.  As  foreign  in- 
cumbents could  not  manage  the  revenues  of  their  benefices 
but  by  some  of  the  above  means,  it  was  intended  hereby 
to  make  them  ever  after  unproductive  to  the  possessor. 
It  was,  moreover,  ordained   that  every  one  who   had 

>  Vide  vol.  ii.,  c.  X.  *  Vink  atiie,  c.  xiiL  '  Ibid. 
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accepted  such  procuracjr  or  administration  from  aliens, 
should  abandon  it  withm  forty  days  after  publication  of 
this  act  ISTone  were  to  convey  money  or  other  things  out 
of  the  realm  for  the  use  of  such  alien  incumbents.  K  any 
was  guilty  of  a  breach  of  this  act,  he  was  to  incur  the 
penalties  of  the  statute  o{  provisorsy  27  Edward  III.,  by  the 
process  ordained  in  that  act ;  in  addition  to  which  process 
it  was  now  ordained,  that  should  the  offenders  be  out  of 
the  realm,  and  beneficed,  nor  have  any  possessions  within 
the  realm,  where  they  might  be  warned,  then  a  writ  should 
be  made  in  the  chancery  grounded  upon  this  ordinance, 
directed  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  where  they  were  born, 
returnable  in  one  bench  or  the  other ;  which  writ  was  to 
issue  at  the  king's  suit.  This  writ  was  to  command  that 
proclamation  be  made  for  them  to  appear  at  a  certain  day 
m  the  bench  where  the  writ  was  returnable,  at  the  distance 
of  half  a  year,  to  answer  the  matters  contained  in  the  writ ; 
and  upon  the  return  thereof,  the  justices  were  to  proceed 
in  the  above  form.  It  was  also  ordained  that  no  bishop 
should  meddle  with  the  benefice  of  such  alien  by  seques- 
tration, or  in  any  other  manner. 

It  is  said  ^  that  the  lords  spiritual  did  not  assent  to  this 
statute ;  which,  it  may  be  observed,  is  all  through  termed 
an  ordinance.  Indeea,  the  higher  clergy  were  not  much 
interested  to  suppress  this  practice ;  as  they  still  enjoyed 
their  bishoprics,  and  might  have  views  at  the  court  of 
Rome,  which  they  would  be  very  ready  to  promote  by  a 
connivance  at  practices  so  advantageous  to  the  pope  and 
his  adherents.  But  though  these  pious  prelates  did  not 
contribute  their  sanction  to  a  national  provision  for  the 
maintenance  of  alms  and  piety,  they  were  not  ashamed  to 
palm  upon  the  country  an  ordinance  of  their  own  fabrica- 
tion as  a  legislative  act,  though  the  consent  of  the  com- 
mons was  never  taken.  But  this  was  a  case  in  which  their 
influence  and  dignity  were  concerned,  and  where  they  did 
not  think  it  wise  to  be  over-scrupulous.  The  act  alluded 
to  is  Stat  5  Rich.  IL,  st.  2,  c.  v.,  which  was  levelled  at  the 
followers  of  Wickliffe,  who  by  their  lives  and  doctrines, 
as  well  as  by  their  numbers,  had  become  a  terror  and 
reproach  to  the  higher  orders  of  the  church.  HM^tK* 
These  people  are  described  as  persons  who  "* 

^  Tide  Ctott  Abri.,  ad  loeum. 
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went  from  town  to  town  under  pretence  of  great  holiness, 
and  without  the  license  of  the  ordinary,  or  other  authority, 
preaching  daily  in  churches,  churchyards,  markets,  fairs, 
and  other  open  places,  uttering  in  their  sermons  heresies 
and  notorious  errors.  To  give  better  color  to  violent 
measures,  it  is  added  that  they  preached  divers  matters  of 
slander  to  engender  discord  and  dissension  between  divers 
estates  of  the  realm. 

These  preachers  had  been  frequentlj^  brought  before  the 
bishops,  but  without  their  admonitions  producing  any 
effect  To  make  quick  work,  it  was  now  ordained  that 
the  king's  commissions  should  be  directed  to  the  sherifl^ 
and  other  officers,  or  other  learned  persons,  in  pursuance 
of  certificates  from  the  bishops,  to  be  made  in  the  chancery 
from  time  to  time,  to  arrest  all  such  preachers,  with  their 
maintainers  and  abettors,  and  hold  them  in  prison  till  they 
would  justify  themselves  according  to  the  law  and  reason 
of  holy  church  (a).  Thus  was  the  secular  power  to  be  let 
loose  upon  the  rollowers  of  'W^ickliffe,  whenever  it  seemed 

(a)  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  king's  commissions  were  required  to  aUow 
of  these  proceedings,  and  that  the  authority  of  parliament  was  given  to  the 
issuing  of  these  commissions ;  and  further,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that,  as  the 
statutes  of  provisors  and  of  praemunire,  passed  in  the  same  reign,  show,  the 
influence  oi  the  church  woula  not  have  procured  this  law  to  be  passed,  had  it 
not,  for  some  reason,  obtained  the  support  of  the  commons  and  the  laj  lords. 
And  there  is  abundant  evidence  in  contemporary  history,  that,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  these  "Lollards"  were  regarded — as  our  author  appears  to  hint — 
rather  as  political  fanatics  than  merely  as  religious  heretics,  and  that  at  all 
events  they  were  looked  upon  as  sectaries  whose  notions  were  dangerous  to 
property.  In  short,  the  "Lollards"  were  looked  upon  as  levellers;  and 
therefore  it  would  be  unfair  to  attribute  this  law  entirely  to  the  influence  of 
the  church,  or  to  the  spirit  of  religious  bigotry.  It  had  its  rise  really  in  the 
hostility  felt  by  persons  of  propertv  to  a  new  sect,  apparently  regaled  as 
inimical  to  the  established  order  oi  things.  In  an  age  like  that,  in  which 
the  nation  was  as  yet  immersed  in  ignorance,  and  the  criminal  code  was  still 
in  the  last  degree  barbarous,  and  marked  by  horrid  penalties,  it  would  be 
natural,  however  lamentable,  that  to  this  new  ofience,  which  was  r^arded 
as  savoring  not  onl^  of  heresy  but  rebellion  and  revolution,  some  cruel  pun- 
ishment should  be  mflicted ;  but  a  fair  view  of  the  law  can  only  be  had  by 
comparing  it  not  with  our  own  humane  code,  but  with  the  general  character 
of  the  laws  of  the  ase.  Neither  would  it  be  fair  to  regard  this  as  a  law 
passed  against  mere  heresy,  seeing  that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  professors  of 
the  new  doctrines  were  regarded  as  holding  political  views  hostile  to  society 
as  then  established.  Still  the  fatal  precedent  appeared  to  be  set — of  a  penal 
law  against  the  profession  of  relip;ious  opinion ;  and  the  fiital  principle  of 
prosecution  appeared  to  be  established,  which,  in  subsequent  reigns,  was  so 
cruelly  carried  out  on  both  sides ;  and  therefore  this  statute,  taking  the  fairest 
and  most  dispassionate  view  of  it,  forms  an  era  in  our  legal  history  of  sad 
and  sinister  significance.  Nevertheless,  to  form  a  fair  judgment  upon  it,  tlie 
general  character  of  the  laws  of  the  age  must  be  regaraed. 
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food  or  expedient  to  the  bishops.  This  provision  was 
ighly  resented  by  the  commons,  who,  in  the  next  year, 
declared  they  meant  not  to  bind  themselves  and  their 
heirs  to  the  prelates  any  more  than  their  ancestors  had 
done ;  and  that  they  therefore  never  consented  to  the  law ; 
it  was  accordingly  revoked  by  the  kin^.^ 

In  the  seventh  year  of  the  king,  flae  subject  of  alien- 
incumbents  was  again  taken  up ;  the  statute  made  in  the 
third  year-was  confirmed ;  and  it  was,  moreover,  enacted  by 
Stat.  7  Rich.  II.,  c.  xii.,  that  the  provisions  of  it  should  ex- 
tend to  all  aliens  purchasing,  or  who  had  purchased  bene- 
fices ;  and  they  were  likewise  to  incur  the  penalties  of 
stat.  25  Edw.  III.,  st.  5,  c.  xxii.,  made  against  those  who 

f purchased  provisions  of  abbeys  or  priories.  The  king 
ikewise  commanded  all  persons  to  abstain  from  praying 
of  him  licenses  for  such  purchases.  To  facilitate  the 
execution  of  this  and  the  former  statutes,  it  was  the  same 
year  ordained,^  that  persons  against  whom  writs  o{  prce- 
munire  facias  were  sued,'  and  who  were  then  out  of  t^e 
realm,  or  shoald  go  out  of  the  realm  by  the  king's  license, 
if  they  were  of  good  fame,  might  appear  by  attorney. 

These  practices  of  the  churchmen  were  pursued  still  fur- 
ther by  the  legislature.  In  stat.  12  Rich.  IL,  c.  xv.,  it  was 
ordained  that  no  liegeman  should  go  or  send  out  of  the 
realm  by  license  or  without  (unless  he  had  special  leave 
of  the  ting  himself),  to  provide  or  purchase  for  him  a 
benefice ;  and  that  any  such  person  should  be  considered 
as  out  of  the  king's  protection,  and  the  presentation  be 
void.  Again,  by  stat.  13  Rich.  11.,  st.  2,  c.  ii.,  the  stat.  25 
Edw.  III.,  St.  6,  was  confirmed  ;*  and  it  was,  moreover, 
enacted  that  if  any  one  accepted  a  benefice  contrary  to  that 
act,  and  was  beyond  sea,  be  should  remain  exiled  and 
banished  out  of  the  realm  forever ;  and  his  lands  and  tene- 
ments, goods  and  chattels,  forfeited  to  the  king :  if  within 
the  realm,  he  was  to  leave  it  within  six  weeks  next  after 
his. acceptance,  and  remain  banished  forever ;  and  any  one 
receiving  such  banished  person  was  to  be  punished  in  the 
same  manner.  It  was,  moreover,  provided,  if  any  one  sent 
or  sued  to  the  court  of  Rome,  whereby  anything  was  done 
contrary  to  this  act ;  such  offender,  if  a  prelate,  should 
forfeit  one  year's  value  of  his  temporalities ;  if  a  temporal 

1  Ck)tt  Abri.,  p.  286,  8.  62.       «  Ch.  14.       •  Fufo  ante,  c  xiii.       *Ibid. 
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lord,  the  value  of  his  lands  and  possessions  not  movable 
for  a  year ;  if  any  inferior  person,  he  was  to  paj  the  value 
of  the  benefice  for  which  suit  was  made,  and  be  imprisoned 
for  a  year.  But  if  any  man  brought  or  sent  within  the 
realm,  or  within  the  king's  power,  any  summons,  sentences, 
or  excommunications  against  any  one/or  the  cause  ofiriaking 
motion^  assent,  or  execution  of  the  said  statute  oiprovisors  ; 
he  was  to  be  taken,  arrested,  and  put  in  prison ;  he  was  to 
forfeit  his  lands  and  tenements,  goods  and  chattels  forever, 
and,  moreover,  incur  the  pain  of  life  and  member.  If  any 
prelate  made  execution  of  such  summons,  his  temporalities 
were  to  be  taken  into  the  king's  hands  till  due  redress  and 
correction  was  made  therein ;  and  a  person  of  less  estate 
was  to  be  imprisoned,  and  make  fine  and  ransom  according 
to  the  discretion  of  the  king's  council  *  (a). 

The  last  two  acts  struck  deep  into  the  papal  authority, 
and  were  viewed  not  without  jealousy  by  tne  bishops,  who 
were  thus  gradually  withdraw^n  from  the  protection  of  the 
papal  see,  and  left  to  the  common  course  of  the  laws.  To 
show  their  apprehensions  on  this  subject  in  a  way  that 
would  carrjr  an  appearance  the  least  oflfensive,  they  pre- 
served a  silence  respecting  themselves,  but  ventured  to 
discover  great  concern  for  the  interest  of  the  pope.  To- 
wards the  close  of  this  parliament,  we  find  that  the  arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  and  York,  for  themselves  and  the 
whole  clergy  of  their  provinces,  made  their  solemn  pro- 
testation in  open  parliament,  that  they  in  no  wise  meant, 
nor  would  assent  to  any  statute  or  law  made  in  restraint 
of  the  pope's  authority,  but  would  utterly  withstand  the 
same  ;  which  protestation  was  at  their  desire  enrolled.^ 

However,  on  another  occasion,  the  clergy  acted  in  con- 
formity with  the  wishes  of  the  commons,  though  with  a 

(a)  A  case  came  before  the  ooort  in  this  reign,  which  tends  stronglj  to 
show  that  the  papal  presentations  or  "  provisions  "  were  legal,  and  that  this 
was  the  very  reason  why  the  procuring  them  was  made  penal.  The  parson 
of  a  church  brought  an  action  of  account  of  moneys  received  for  him,  .and 
the  defendant  pleaded  that  he  himself  had  been  parson  of  the  church ;  and 
the  plaintiff  sued  a  proyision  in  the  court  of  Borne  until  he  had  recovered 
the  church  against  him^  and  said  that  these  mon^rsy  which  were  claimed, 
were  oblations  and  offenngs  at  the  church  during  the  time  he  was  parson. 
This  was  not  denied,  and  therefore  the  plaintiff  was  non-suited  {JBeUew^t 
OaaeSf  temp.  Rich,  IL^  fol.  13).  This  case  seems  to  show  that  the  papal  pre- 
sentee had  actually,  notwithstanding  the  statutes,  recovered  the  benence  upon 
the  papal  provision. 

*  Ch.  a  «  Cott.  AbrL,  p.  882,  s.  24. 
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reservation  of  their  opinion.  This  was  at  the  passing  of 
the  Stat.  16  Rich.  II.,  e.  v.,  which  subjected  those  who  pur- 
chased bulls  from  Eome  to  a  prcemunire.  The  statute  is 
introduced  by  a  long  preamble,  which  states  that  all  the 
lords,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  had  been  singly  asked 
in  parliament  whether  they  would  support  the  feinff  in 
maintaining  his  authority  against  the  pope's  bulls,  which 
were  purchased  to  prevent  the  execution  of  judgments 
passed  in  the  secular  courts  about  advowsons  (a). 

(a)  The  principle  inyolved  in  these  statutes,  and  their  practical  operation 
and  results,  appear  to  have  been  of  such  immense  importance  that  it  is 
proper  to  draw  attention  to  their  terms.  The  statute  of  the  sixteenth  of 
Bicnard  11.  recites,  "That  oar  lord  the  king,  and  all  his  liege  people  ought 
and  of  old  time  were  wont,  to  recover  their  presentments  to  churches,  ana 
other  benefices  to  which  they  had  right  to  present,  cognizance  of  plea  of 
which  presentment  belongeth  only  to  the  king's  courts ;  and  when  judgment 
was  given  therein  in  such  cases,  archbishops,  bishops,  etc.,  have  made  exe- 
cution of  such  judgments.  But  of  late,  divers  processes  be  made  to  our  holy 
father  the  pope,  and  censures  of  excommuoication  against  certain  bishops 
of  England,  because  thev  have  made  execution  of  such  commandments; 
and  it  is  said  that  our  holy  father  the  pope  hath  ordained  and  purposed  to 
translate  certain  prelates  of  the  realm  (some  out  of  the  realm),  without  the 
king's  assent  ana  knowledge,  and  witnout  the  assent  of  the  said  prelates 
which  shall  be  so  translate,  by  which  the  statutes  of  the  realm  would  be 
defeated,  and  the  said  subjects  of  the  realm  carried  away,  and  also  the  sub- 
stance of  the  realm,"  etc  Thus,  therefore,  the  mischief  complained  of  was 
the  exercise  of  the  papal  supremacy  as  to  temporaUy;  and  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  prelates  concurred  in  resisting  such  exercise  of  it.  For  they, 
"protesting  that  it  is  not  in  their  mind  to  affirm  or  deny  that  our  holy 
father  the  pope  may  excommunicate  bishops,  etc.,  said,  that  if  any  execu- 
tions of  processes  made  in  the  king's  courts,  as  before"  (i.  &,  according  to 
the  old  law),  "  be  made,  and  censures  of  excommunication  be  made  against 
any  bishops,  etc,  for  that  they  have  made  execution  of  such  judgments,  and  if 
any  translations  be  made,  etc.,  so  that  the  substance  of  the  realm  may  be  con- 
sumed" (as  the  commons  then  alleged),  "tbat  the  same  is  against  the  king 
and  his  crown,  and  that  the  said  lords  spiritual  will,  and  ought  to  be,  with 
the  king  in  these  cases,  in  lawfully  maintaining  his  crown,  and  in  all  other 
cases  touching  his  crown  and  his  regality,  as  they  be  bound  b^  their  legiance." 
Whereupon  it  was  ordained,  with  tne  assent  of  the  lords  spiritual  as  well  as 
the  lords  temporal :  **  That  if  any  purchase  or  pursue  in  the  court  of  Sk)me, 
or  elsewhere,  any  such  processes  and  sentences  of  excommunication,  buUs, 
or  an^  other  things  which  touch  the  king,  against  him,  his  crown,  and  his 
regality,  or  his  realm,  as  aforesaid,  then  they  shall  be  put  out  of  the  king's 
protection."  That  is  to  say,  that  spiritual  sentences  or  censures  by  the  see 
of  Bome.  upon  an^  matters  which  affected  the  rights  of  the  crown,  or  inter- 
fered witn  the  decisions  of  its  courts,  were  to  be  regarded  not  only  as  null 
and  void,  but  as  unlawful,  criminal,  and  punishable  in  all  who  attempted  to 
put  them  in  force.  Now,  practically,  of  course,  this  would  include  anything 
which  the  crown  claimed,  or  which  its  courts  held  to  belong  to  it ;  but  the 
principle  affirmed  was,  that  it  was  not  for  the  pope  to  interfere  in  temporal 
matters.  This,  therefore,  was  not  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the  crown  to  limit, 
control,  or  restrain  the  exercise  of  the  papal  supremacy ;  nor  was  it  in  any 
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The  temporal  lords  declared  such  interference  to  be  a 
violation  of  the  old  established  law  of  the  land ;  and  the 
lords  spiritual  having  made  protestation  that  it  was  not 
their  mind  to  deny  or  affirm  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
may  not  excommunicate  bishops,  or  make  translations  of 
prelates,  after  the  law  of  holy  church  (the  doing  this  with- 
out the  king^s  consent  being  one  of  the  grievances  now 
complained  of,  and  upon  which  they  had  oeen  questioned 
in  tne  same  manner  as  upon  the  other) ;  they  said,  that 
censures  of  excommunication  against  any  one  for  exe- 
cuting the  process  of  the  king's  courts  were  against  the  king 
and  his  crown.  It  was  therefore  enacted,  that  if  any  pur- 
chase or  pursue,  or  cause  to  be  purchased  or  pursued,  in 
the  court  of  Rome  or  elsewhere,  any  such  translations, 
processes,  sentences  of  excommunication,  bulls,  instru- 
ments, or  any  other  thing  against  the  king's  crown  and 
dignity ;  or  receive,  or  make  notification,  or  any  other, 
execution  within  the  realm,  or  without ;  they,  their  no- 
taries, procurators,  maint^iners,  abettors,  and  counsellors, 
should  be  put  out  of  the  king's  protection;  and  their 
lands  and  tenements,  goods  and  chattels,  be  forfeit  to  the 
king.  Such  offenders  were  to  be  attached,  if  they  could 
be  found, and  brought  before  the  king  and  his  council;  or 

way  aflserting  the  rojal  supremacy  in  spiritualty.  The  courts  of  law  well 
knew  how  to  draw  the  distinction ;  and  so  in  the  next  reign  we  find  it  laid 
d6wn  that  the  scope  of  the  statutes  was  lay  patronage  and  temporal  rights, 
and  that  in  that  sense  ''the  pope  (called  'the  Ajpostle')  could  not  alter  the 
law  of  the  land ;"  but  that  he  had  supreme  spiritual  power  to  decline  or  dis- 
pense with  the  law  of  the  Church ;  but  that  the  scope  of  the  statutes  was  to 
prevent  spiritual  censures  beins  used  to  interfere  with  the  enforcement  of 
legal  and  temporal  rights  ( Yearbook,  11  Hen,  JK,  fol.  76;  10  Hen.  IV,,  fol. 
2).  And  it  was  afterwards  said,  "  Nota,  that  this  statute  of  prtemunire  runs, 
'  in  the  Roman  court  or  elsewhere,'  which  means  the  court  of  the  bishop ;  so 
that  if  a  man  be  excommunicated  in  the  court  Of  the  bishop  for  a  thins 
which  pertains  to  the  royal  majesty,  i.  «y  a  thing  at  common  law,  he  shall 
have  praemunire,  and  so  it  was  acHud^^ ''  (5  Edw.  IVX  It  is  true  that  the 
crown  lawyers  were  bent  upon  following  out  the  principle  thus  affirmed  by 
parliament  with  the  assent  of  the  prelates;  ana  they  did  not  cease  from 
doing  so  until  they  had  pushed  it  to  what  they  considered  its  logical  result — 
separation  from  Kome:  by  reason  of  the  substitution  of  the  royal  for  the 
papal  supremacy.  When  that  was  done,  however,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VlII.,  it  will  be  found  that  it  was  by  confusing  the  principle  thus  laid  down, 
and  by  means  of  perverting  the  statutes  now  passed.  For  it  was  by  coercion 
of  a  prosecution  under  the  statutes  of  pnemunire  the  cleigy  were  forced  to 
acknowledge  the  royal  supremacy  —  that  is,  to  acknowledge  it  in  spiritualty, 
under  the  idea  that  virtually  it  was  involved  in  these  statutes,  which  estao- 
lished  the  right  of  the  crown  to  limit,  control,  and  restrain  tne  exercise  of 
the  papal  supremacy  as  to  temporalty. 
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process  of  prcemunire  was  to  be  awarded,  as  in  other  cases 
of  provisors,  and  of  those  who  sued  in  any  court  in  dero- 
gation of  the  king's  royal  authority. 

When  the  encroachments  of  a  foreign  ecclesiastical  power 
were  repressed,  it  remained  to  provide  for  the  ^^^ 
eternal  welfare  of  our  own  church,  which  <*'««**• 
could  not  be  better  effected  than  by  securing  a  competent 
maintenance  to  the  parochial  clergy.  The  manner  in 
which  the  clerical  office  was  discharged,  and  the  state  of 
dependence  and  poverty  in  which  the  laboring  part  of 
the  priesthood  were  kept,  through  the  practice  of  appro- 
priations, particularly  those  of  the  monasteries,  called 
aloud  for  the  interposition  of  the  legislature.  Pensions, 
which  had  been  put  under  the  sole  cognizance  of  the 
bishops  by  stat.  Artieuli  Gerici^  (a),  had  thereby  suffered 

(a)  The  14  Edw.  III.,  c.  xvii.,  provided  that  paraons,  yicarSf  wardens  of 
chapels,  and  wardens  and  priests  of  perpetual  chantries,  shaU  have  their 
writs  of  jiaria  idrdm,  of  landis  and  tenements,  rents  and  poesessionB  annexed, 
or  given  perpetually  in  alms  to  vicarages,  chapels,  or  chantries,  and  recover 
by  other  wrils  in  their  cases,  as  parsons  of  churches  or  prebends :  *'  Gome 
parsones  des  eglises  ou  provendres/'  And  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  there 
was  a  case  upon  the  statute  in  which  it  was  held  that  a  vicar  could  have  the 
writ  against  the  rector  or  impropriator,  to  try  whether  the  land  in  question 
pertained  to  the  vicarage  or  not  ( Year-Bookf  40  Edw,  IIL^  fol.  27).  It  was 
there  said  by  the  court  that  in  ancient  times  it  was  held  that  a  vicar  could 
not  have  an  action  against  the  parson,  but  that  this  was  changed  for  the  better 
(Finchdtn^  C  J,).  It  was  said  also  that  a  parson  could  not  alien  all  the  lands 
of  his  church  without  license,  but  that  he  could  give  to  the  vicar  without 
license,  with  the  assent  of  the  patron  and  ordinary.  If  a  vicar,  it  was  said, 
purchsLsed  (or  acquired)  land  from  a  layman  with  the  license  of  the  king 
(t.  f .,  to  hold  lands  in  mortmain),  and  a  question  arose  about  it  between  the 
parson  and  the  vicar,  the  suit  should  be  in  the  king's  courts ;  and  if  the  par- 
son disseized  the  vicar,  he  should  have  an  assize.  Again,  it  was  naid  by  the 
court,  that  it  had  been  held  that  the  vicar  could  not  have  an  action  for  his 
po«<sewions  against  the  parson,  but  that  this  was  changed,  and  that,  therefore^ 
for  this  reason,  when  he  was  endowed  to  him  and  his  successors  in  perpetuity, 
and  was  oustea  by  the  parson,  or  by  any  one  else,  he  should  have  his  action. 
And,  further,  that  if  a  layman  granted  land  to  the  vicar  and  his  successors, 
the  parson  or  the  ordinary  could  not  oust  him.  And  it  was  said  that  the 
vicar^  could  have  a  writ  of  jwru  nJtiiim^  to  try  utrum  sit  libera  elymosyna 
vicarise  vel  libera  eleymosina  de  rectoriie  (40  Edw.  III^  fol.  29).  It  was 
held  in  the  same  reign  that  if  a  canon  professed  was  made  vicar,  he  was 
discharged  of  obedience,  but  not  of  profession  (44  Edw,  III,,  fol.  4).  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  vicars  and  their  successors,  like  parsons  and  their  succes- 
sors, beine  known  to  the  law,  had  perpetual  succession,  as  "  corporations 
sole,"  ana  thus  were  capable  of  receivmg  perpetual  endowments,  which, 
according  to  the  statute,  were  to  be  secureid  to  them.  It  was  not  so  of  the 
chantry  priests,  who  were  not  known  to  the  common  law,  and  therefore  re- 
quired special  incorporation,  which  could  only  be  granted  by  the  crown ; 

^  Vidt  anU,  c.  ziL 
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some  restraint;  and  havine  been  lately  condemned  as  un- 
canonical  bv  a  decree  of  Pope  Clement  III.,  the  patrons 
of  church  benefices  were  set  upon  practising  more  fre- 
quently the  stratagem  of  appropriations. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  exacting  arbitrary  rents  and  pen- 
sions from  the  poor  clergy  whom  they  had  presented  to 
benefices,  they  got  into  the  habit  of  taking  the  whole 
profits  of  such  livings  into  their  own  hands,  by  a  license 
to  appropriate;  and  after  that,  they  provided  for  the  cure 
of  the  parish  (being  onlv  a  secondary  concern)  in  some 
other  way  (a).     The  monks  who  enjoyed  such  appropria- 

and  so  of  the  licenses  to  hold  lands  in  mortmain,  which,  so  soon  as  they 
were  thus  incorporated^  would  be  required  to  enable  them  to  take  the  endow- 
ments to  them  and  their  successors.  Hence  thei^e  was  alwavs  in  the  case  of 
a  chantrj  a  grant  from  the  crown,  both  of  incorporation  and  license,  to  hold 
lands  in  mortmain.  These  endowments  had  been  long  recognized,  for,  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  the  statute  of  Westminster  2  contained  an 
enactment  as  to  a  writ  of  oesaotwt,  to  enable  the  donor  or  his  heirs  to  recover 
the  land  upon  cessation  of  the  divine  services  (vide  ante,  el  vide  45  Edw.  III.^ 
fol.  15).  Thus  it  win  be  observed  that  this  related  to  the  remedy  of  the  par- 
ties entitle  to  the  services  against  the  spiritual  person  endowed.  As  regards 
the  converse  case  of  the  remedy  of  the  spiritual  person  to  recover  his  endow- 
ment, if,  as  in  the  case  of  a  parson  or  vicar,  the  lands  themselves  were  vested 
in  him,  he  could  have  his  action  at  law,  but  if  otherwise,  the  remedy  would 
be  either  in  the  spiritual  court  or  in  a  court  of  equity,  upon  the  doctrine  of 
uses  or  trusts.  In  the  earlier  age  the  former  and  more  simple  course  would 
be  taken ;  in  a  later  age,  when,  uses  were  established,  and  the  jurisdiction  of 
equity  to  enforce  them,  they  would  be  resorted  to  in  cases  of  private  endow- 
mentis.  The  present  statute,  however,  related  to  cases  of  parochial  deigy- 
men  whose  spiritual  duties  were  rather  of  a  public  nature** at  all  events, 
related  to  the  parishioners  generally,  not  to  individuals,  or  the  performance 
of  particular  services ;  and  the  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  the 
clergy  will  be  found  very  strongly  marked  in  the  cases  on  the  subject  The 
parochial  clergy,  it  was  said,  had  other  duties  to  perform  than  the  mere  per- 
formance of  the  divine  services;  they  had  to  visit  the  sick,  etc  Their  en- 
dowments, therefore,  were  assured  by  the  common  law ;  those  of  others  re- 
quired special  inoorporations  to  secure  their  perpetuity. 

(a)  The  author  appears  not  to  have  been  aware  that  appropriations  could 
not  and  did  not  take  place  without  the  license  of  the  crown,  as  well  as  of  the 
bishop ;  and  indeed  tne  crown  lawyers  at  this  time  set  up  the  right  of  the 
crown  to  make  appropriations  at  its  own  pleasure.  Thus,  m  one  of  the  eai^ 
liest  cases  on  the  subject  in  the  previous  reign,  it  was  set  up  that  William 
the  Ck>nqueror  had  granted  a  church  to  two  prebendaries  and  their  succes- 
sors, to  have  to  their  own  use,  and  so  an  appropriation ;  and  when  the  court 
asked  how  this  showed  an  appropriation,  the  counsel  ursed  that  the  king  in 
ancient  time  could  eive  a  church  to  hold  to  the  grantee's  own  use ;  but  the 
court  said  that  the  mw  was  not  so ;  and  that  when  the  church  was  granted, 
it  would  mean  the  advowson  or  right  of  presentation.  It  was  then  pleaded 
that  the  king's  grandfather,  £dwa^  I.,  had  granted  the  advowson  to  the  de- 
fendants and  their  predecessors,  to  their  own  use  and  the  use  of  their  succes- 
sors. But  the  judges  said  that  the  king  by  his  charter  could  not  appropriate 
a  church  ( Year-Book,  7  Edw.  Ill,,  fol.  8).    It  was  then  said  tliat  before  a  new 
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tions  sometimes  resided  on  the  cure,  and  officiated  by 
turns:  this  they  performed  by  some  settled  rotation 
among  themselves ;  and  as  it  was  a  burden,  the  service 

constitution  qf  the  pope,  tiie  patron  of  a  church  could  grant  tithes  of  his 
pariah  to  another  church,  but  the  license  of  tlie  bishop  and  of  the  king  was 
required.  In  the  same  reign  the  appropriation  of  an  advowson  was  pleaded 
as  of  the  time  of  King  Henry  III^  by  license  of  the  king  and  of  the  bishop, 
and  the  dean,  chapter,  and  of  the  apostle  (t.  e.,  of  the  pope,  so  described  in 
the  Year-Books  of  the  age,  as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter),  and  the  person  who 
appropriated  was  patron,  ut  oporiet  umper  9ur  appropracion  (46  Astizej  fol.  4 ; 
19  Edw.  III.f  FitM,  Abr.f  124).  So  in  fvpother  case,  in  the  last  reign,  it  was 
laid  down  as  law  that  an  appropriation  must  be  by  the  patron^  with  both  the 
license  of  the  bishop  and  the  crown  (2  Edto.  ///.,  fol.  5|.  So  m  another  case 
in  that  reign,  it  was  said  that  an  appropriation  could  be  made  by  the  king 
with  the  patron  and  the  biBhop  (50  JBdw.  lU.,  fol.  26).  The  author,  how- 
ever, not  haying  made  himself  acquainted  with  tbe  law  on  the  subject,  as 
laid  down  in  the  courts  at  the  time,  had  imagined  that  it  rested  entirely  with 
the  parties  promoting  or  profiting  by  the  appropriation ;  and  he  seems  to 
have  supposed  thai  afi  appropriations  were  to  religious  houses,  and  that  all 
monks  were  priests  —  a  very  common  error,  which  Guizot  points  out.  The 
monks,  on  the  contrary,  were  mostly  laymen,  and  could  not  themselves  per- 
form the  divine  services  of  the  church  appropriated,  and  hence  the  neces- 
sity for  vicaiB.  And  the  assent  of  the  bishop  was  required  to  an  appropria- 
tion, for  the  very  purpose  that  he  might  insist  upon  a  proper  provision  for 
the  support  of  the  vicar  and  the  performance  of  divine  service.  Thus  in 
the  next  reign  a  case  occurred  of  an  appropriation  to  the  college  of  Windsor ; 
and  upon  the  appropriation  the  vicar  was  endowed  (10  Henry  IV.),  If  there 
was  not  in  every  case  an  adequate  endowment,  it  was  the  fjaxilt  of  the  crown, 
the  patron,  ana  the  bishop,  the  concurrence  and  consent  of  whom  was  re- 
quired for  the  very  purpose  of  securing  it.  The  author  goes  on  to  confound 
curates,  vicars,  and  chaplains,  who  were  all  perfectly  distinct  Vicars  per- 
tained properly  to  appropriations ;  for  vicars  were  endowed  in  the  place  of 
rectors  in  cases  of  appropriations,  when  there  were  no  rectors;  and  the  vicars 
were  in  place  of  the  rectors,  and  had  endowments  out  of  the  benefices;  so 
that  vicars  could  only  be  of  benefices,  and  must  be  endowed.  Curates,  if  the 
phrase  was  used  at  all  in  those  times  —  meant  originally  those  who  had  cure 
of  souls ;  and  then  afterwards  the  phrase  was  apfuied  to  those  who  officiated 
for  or  assisted  the  incumbents,  and  were  paid  by  them,  so  that  they  were  the 
opposite  of  vicars.  Chaplains,  again,  were  priests  retained  or  paid,  whether 
by  means  of  endowments  or  otherwise,  and  often  by  contract,  to  perform 
divine  service  for  special  purposes,  and  in  particular  places,  where  there 
were  no  benefices,  as,  for  instance,  chantries,  colleges,  or  chapels.  Thus 
there  were  the  chantry  priests,  who  said  masses  for  the  souls  of  the  founders 
and  their  heirs ;  and  there  were  the  domestic  chaplains  of  lords  of  manors 
or  others^  employed  to  perform  special  services,  or  services  in  special  places, 
as  private  chapels  and  the  like.  These,  it  is  manifest,  were  as  distinct  from 
vicars  or  curates  as  they  were  from  rectors  or  incumbents  of  benefices;  and 
mention  is  made  in  the  Reports  of  the  time  of  aU  these  classes  of  clergy. 
But  the  present  subject  of  appropriations  has  onl^  to  do  with  vicars;  for 
vicars  were  only  upon  appropriations,  and  appropriations  properly  required 
vicars,  and  endowments  of  vicars,  and  sufficient  endowments ;  so  that  this 
statute  was  only  in  afikmance  of  what  was  already  recognized  as  law,  though 
probably  it  was  not  in  all  cases  practically  observed  (vide  10  Henry  JFl, 
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was  not  unfrequently  imposed  as  a  penance.  A  duty  dis- 
charged in  this  way  was,  on  many  pretences,  shifted  from 
one  to  another :  these  changes  produced  intermissions  and 
neglect  in  the  pastoral  care,  and  occasioned  great  scandal. 
As  a  remedy  for  this,  the  monks  would  depute  some  per- 
son to  do  the  duty  regularly,  upon  a  scanty  salary :  and 
this  was  the  constant  practice  with  lay-patrons,  as  the  only 
method  by  which  they  could  serve  tne  cure.  The  misera- 
ble subsistence  of  these  curates  could  not  fail  of  bringing 
their  persons  and  office  into  a  degree  of  contempt.  The 
bishops  had  often  interposed  in  order  to  correct  these 
abuses ;  by  degrees  they  restrained  the  monks  from  taking 
upon  themselves  the  cure  of  souls,  and  obliged  them  to 
retain  fit  and  able  deputies,  with  competent  salaries  an- 
nexed to  their  appointment.  These  were  called  curates^ 
vicars,  or  capeUanSj  according  to  the  notions  prevailing  in 
different  places. 

The  injunctions  of  the  bishops  were  at  length  seconded 
by  the  legislature.  An  act  was  made  in  this  reign,  with 
a  design  of  putting  this  institution  of  vicars  and  curates 
upon  a  more  permanent  establishment,  and  also  to  provide 
for  a  due  application  of  such  portion  of  the  profits  of 
benefices  as  was  designed  for  alms  and  hospitality ;  for  it 
was  enacted  by  stat.l5  Rich.  11.,  c.  vi.,  that  in  every  license 
to  be  made  in  the  chancery  for  the  appropriation  .of  a 
parish  church,  it  should  be  expressly  contained  therein 
that  the  diocesan  of  the  place,  upon  the  appropriation  of 
such  church,  should  ordain,  according  to  the  value  of  the 
church,  a  convenient  sum  of  money,  to  be  distributed 
yearly,  of  the  fruits  and  profits  thereof,  to  the  poor  pa- 
rishioners, in  aid  of  their  living  and  sustenance ;  and  also 
that  the  vicar  be  well  and  sufficiently  endowed.  The  parlia- 
ment went  no  further  at  present  than  to  make  this  general 
injunction,  which  was  more  particularly  explained  and 
enforced  in  the  next  reign. 
Before  we  dismiss  the  subject  of  the  clergy  and  of  cler- 
Mortnuin  ^^^^  posscssious,  it  wiU  bc  propcr  to  take  notice 
'  of  a  new  statute  of  mortmain  enacted  in  this 
reign.  The  ingenuity  of  the  ecclesiastics  was  still  em- 
ployed in  devising  methods  to  evade  the  restraints  of  the 
mortmain  act.^    One  of  their  contrivances  was  to  conse- 

^  Vidt  ToL  ii.y  c  iz. 
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crate  land,  as  for  a  burying-ground  ;  and  under  that  pre- 
tence thev  purchased  considerable  property  in  mortmain. 
This  used  to  be  done  without  the  license  of  the  king  or 
chief  lords,  merely  by  authority  of  6it/&  from  Rome.  As  this 
was  a  sort  of  device  which  seemed  to  be  within  the  terms 
arte  vel  ingenio  of  the  statute  of  mortmain,  the  parliament, 
by  Stat.  15  Rich.  II.,  c.  v.,  declared  it  so  to  be,  as  likewise 
the  purchase  of  lands  to  the  use  of  religious  persons.  This 
act  also  declared,  that  the  statute  of  mortmain  should  be 
extended  to  lands,  tenements,  fees,  advowsons,  and  other 
possessions,  purchased  to  the  use  of  guilds  and  fraternities. 
Moreover,  because  mayors,  bailiflfe,  and  the  commonalty 
of  cities,  boroughs,  and  other  towns,  which  have  a  per- 
petual commonalty,  and  others  that  have  offices  perpetual, 
were  a^  perpetual  as  religious  institutions ;  it  was  declared, 
that  any  purchases  by  them,  or  to  their  use^  should  be 
within  the  statute  of  mortmain.  Thus  was  the  jealousy 
originally  excited  by  the  wealth  of  the  clergy  felt  in  re- 
spect to  lay  corporations,  which  were,  therefore,  now  sub- 
jected to  the  same  restraints  in  making  purchases  of  lands 
and  tenements. 

Another  device  practised  by  ecclesiastics  was  to  get  their 
villeins  to  marry  free  women  who  had  inheritances,  so  that 
the  lands  might  come  to  their  hands  by  the  right  which 
the  lord  had  over  the  property  of  his  villein.  The  com- 
mons, in  the  17th  year,  petitioned  against  this  contrivance: 
the  answer  given  was,  that  sufficient  remedy  was  provided 
by  the  statute ;  *  meaning,  probably,  the  words  arte  vel  in- 

?enio  in  the  statute  of  mortmain ;  which,  however,  had 
»een  already  found  ineffectual  in  other  instances  that  ap- 
peared entitled  to  the  same  construction. 

The  statutes  of  laborers,  made  in  the  last  reign,  were 
confirmed,  and  further  regulations  were  made  sutut*.  of 
on  this  subject.  The  lower  orders  of  people  »*»»«»"• 
were,  in  consideration  of  law,  divided  into  servants,  labor- 
ers, artificers,  and  beggars;  and  different  regulations  were 
provided  for  them,  as  they  came  under  one  or  other  of 
these  descriptions.  One  great  point  in  the  policy  of  man- 
aging servants  and  laborers  was  to  prevent  their  wandering 
from  place  to  place.  It  was  enacted  by  stat.  12  Rich.  II., 
c.  iii.,  that  no  servant  (either  man  or  woman)  should  de- 

>  Cott  Abri.,  p.  355,  s.  82. 
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part  at  the  end  of  his  service  out  of  the  hundred,  rape,  or 
wapentake  where  he  dwelt,  to  serve  or  dwell  elsewhere, 
unless  he  brought  a  letter-patent,  containing  the  cause  of 
his  going,  and  the  time  of  his  return,  if  he  was  to  re- 
turn, under  the  king's  seal ;  for  which  purpose  a  seal  was 
to  be  in  the  keeping  of  some,  good  man  of  the  hundred, 
city,  or  borough,  at  the  discretion  of  the  justices ;  and  a 
servant  or  laborer  found  wandering  without  such  letter 
was  to  be  put  in  the  stocks,  and  there  kept  till  he  had 
found  surety  to  return  to  his  service,  or  to  serve  or  labor 
in  the  town  from  whence  he  came.  Persons  receiving  such 
wanderer  not  having  a  letter,  were  to  be  fined  by  the  jus- 
tices, if  they  harbored  him  more  than  one  night. 

Artificers,  and  persons  of  mvsteries  that  were  not  very 
needful,  were  to  he  compelled  to  work  at  harvest-time. 
The  wages  of  laborers  ^  in  agriculture  were  fixed  by  stat- 
ute ;  and  those  giving  or  taking  more  were  subjected  to 
the  penalty  of  paying  the  value  of  what  they  gave  or  took 
beyond  the  stated  wages:  for  the  third  offence,  the  taker, 
if  he  had  not  wherewith  to  pay,  was  to  be  imprisoned  for 
forty  days.  In  order  that  there  might  always  be  hands 
to  do  countrv  work,  it  was  ordained,'  that  ^11  men  and 
women  who  nad  been  used  to  labor  at  the  plough  and 
cart,  or  other  service  or  labor  in  husbandry,  till  they 
were  twelve  years  of  age,  should  abide  at  the  same  time 
without  being  put  to  any  mystery  or  handicraft ;  and  all 
covenants  of  apprenticesnip  to  the  contrary  were  declared 
void. 

To  prevent  disorders,  it  was  ordained,'  that  no  servant, 
laborer,  nor  artificer,  should  carrv  a  sword,  buckler,  or 
dagger,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  the  same,  except  in  time 
of  war,  or  when  travelling  with  their  masters ;  but  they 
miffht  have  bows  and  arrows,  avd  use  them  on  Sundays 
ana  holidays.  They  were  required  to  leave  all  playing  at 
tennis  or  football,  and  other  games  called  quoits,  dice, 
casting  of  the  stone  kails,  and  other  such  importune  games. 
All  offenders  against  this  statute  might  be  arrested  by 
sherifi^B,  mayors,  bailiffs,  and  constables,  and  their  arms 
taken  away.  This  is  the  first  statute  that  prohibited  any 
sort  of  games  and  diversions. 

Thus  far  of  servants,  laborers,  and  artificers  being  the 

»Cai.4.  •Ch.6.  'CIlC. 
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industriouB  part  of  the  lower  class  of  people.  Next,  as 
to  beggars.  It  was  enacted,^  that  persons  who  went  beg- 
ging and  were  able  to  serve  or  labor,  should  be  treated 
as  those  that  departed  out  of  the  hundred  without  letters 
testimonial ;  and  beggars  impotent  to  serve^  were  to  abide 
in  the  cities  and  towns  where  they  were  dwellinff  at  the 
time  of  the  proclamation  of  this  statute.  If  such  towns 
were  not  able  to  provide  for  them,  they  were  then  to 
withdraw  themselves  to  other  towns  within  the  hundred, 
or  to  towns  where  they  were  born,  and  there  continue  dur- 
ing their  lives. 

Thus  we  find  no  other  provision  for  the  poor  than  beg- 
ging within  a  certain  district.  The  idea  of  provision 
might  be  encouraged  by  the  plan  on  which  church  bene- 
fices and  religious  houses  were  bound  to  dispose  of  part  of 
their  incomes.  A  certain  portion  of  every  living  was  for 
the  maintenance  of  alms  and  hospitality,  the  proper  dispo- 
sal of  which,  we  have  seen,  was  secured  by  a  statute  in 
this  reign ;'  and  the  gates  of  religious  houses  were  daily 
attended  by  troops  of  beggars,  who  received  a  regular 
donation  of  food,  and  sometimes  of  money.  These  institu- 
tions, no  doubt,  contributed  to  increase  the  number  of 
idle  beggars,  and  made  it  necessary  for  the  legislature  to 
observe  a  distinction  between  those  who  were  aole  to  serve 
and  labor,  and  those  who  were  impotent. 

The  conclusion  of  this  act  makes  mention  of  two  very 
remarkable  sort  of  beggars,  which  are  worthy  of  observa- 
tion, as  they  mark,  in  a  particular  way,  the  manners  of 
the  times.  It  enacts,  that  all  those  who  go  in  pilgrimages 
as  beggars,  and  are  able  to  travel,  shall  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  servants  and  laborers,  if  they  have  no 
testimonial  of  their  pilgrimage  under  the  great  seal ;  and 
that  schxjlars  of  the  university  who  went  begging  in  that 
manner,  should  have  letters  testimonial  of  their  chancel- 
lor, under  the  penalty  of  being  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner. The  going  on  pilgrimages  is  mentioned,  more  than 
once,  in  the  statutes  of  this  time,  as  a  dissolute  custom  in 
all  sorts  of  persons,  and  was  particularly  so  when  made  a 
pretence  for  beggars  wandering  about  the  country. 

Another  set  of  wandering  beggars  were  persons  return- 
ing or  pretending  to  be  returning  to  their  own  houses  from 

*  Ch.  7.  s  Fide  oii^  364. 
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abroad.  It  was  required*  that  all  such  persons  should 
have  letters  testimonial  of  their  captains,  or  of  the  mayors 
or  bailiffs  where  they  arrived  ;  and  the  mayors  and  bailiffs 
were  to  inquire  of  them  where  and  with  whom  they  had 
lived,  and  where  they  had  dwelt  in  England ;  and  then 
make  them  letters-patent  under  the  seal  of  their  office, 
testifying  the  day  of  their  arrival,  and  where  they  had 
been,  according  to  their  own  account.  The  mayors  and 
bailiffs  were  to  cause  them  to  swear,  that  they  would  hold 
their  right  way  towards  their  country,  except  they  had 
letters-patent  under  the  great  seal  to  do  otherwise.  If  anv 
such  person  was  found  travelling  without  his  testimonial, 
he  was  to  be  treated  in  the  manner  in  which  servants  and 
laborers  were.  Thus  were  vagabonds  to  be  passed  to  their 
own  home.  In  the  above  regulations  we  see  the  first  out- 
line of  our  present  system  of  poor-laws ;  the  course  here 
traced  out  was  amenaed  and  corrected  by  subsequent  stat- 
utes as  occasion  required,  or  later  experience  pointed  out 
defects,  till  the  whole  was  reconsidered  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  after  some  alteration  and  improve- 
ment was  thrown  into  one  principal  statute.' 

There  was  an  alteration  made  m  one  of  the  above  acts, 
by  Stat.  13  Richard  II.,  c.  viii.  Upon  consideration  it  was 
thought  advisable  not  to  let  the  rate  of  wages  continue  as 
fixed  by  that  statute,  which,  by  the  alteration  in  the  prices 
of  provisions,  might  become  very  hard  and  inadequate ; 
and  therefore  by  this  new  act,  the  justices  in  their  sessions 
between  Easter  and  St.  Michael  were  to  make  proclama- 
tion, according  to  the  dearth  of  victuals,  how  much  every 
mason,  carpenter,  tiler,  and  other  craftsman,  workman, 
and  other  laborer,  should  take  by  the  day,  as  well  in  har- 
vest as  in  other  parts  of  the  year. 

Having  disposed  of  the  statutes  of  a  miscellaneous 
nature,  we  come  now  to  those  on  private  rights,  and  the 
administration  of  justice.  The  statute  made  in  the  last 
year  of  Edward  III.,*  against  fraudulent  gifts  of  lands  and 

foods  to  avoid  the  executions  of  creditors,  was  followed  up 
y  two  others  of  a  similar  nature,  enacted  in  the  first  two 
years  of  this  king.     The  stat.  1  Richard  II.,  st.  2,  c.  ix., 

*  Ch.  8. 

*  That  ifl,  5  Eliz.,  to  which  may  be  added  the  statute  of  the  same  reign 

about  vagabonds. 

*  Vide  ante,  c.  xiii. 
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went  further,  and  aimed  at  these  collusiye  transactions, 
when  practised  for  other  purposes  than  de-  ofperno»of 
frauding  creditors.  It  was  complained,  that  p""*»«do«». 
many  people  having  right  and  title  to  lands,  tenements,  and 
rents,  and  also  to  personal  actions,  were  delayed  of  their 
rights  and  their  actions,  because  the  occupiers  and  defend- 
ants commonly  made  gifts  and  feoffments  of  their  lands 
and  tenements  in  question,  and  of  their  goods  and  chat- 
tels, to  lords  and  other  great  men  of  the  realm,  against 
whom  the  claimants  dared  not  make  suit.  Again,  many 
disseisins  were  committed ;  and  immediately  the  disseiz- 
ors made  alienations  and  feoffments,  sometimes  to  lords 
and  great  men  of  the  realm,  to  have  maintenance ;  and 
sometimes  to  persons  whose  names  were  wholly  unknown 
to  the  disseizees,  in  order  to  delay  them  from  their  re- 
covery. To  remove  these  mischiefs,  it  was  ordained,  in 
the  first  case,  that  such  feoffments  and  gifts  of  lands  and 

foods  should  be  void ;  and,  in  the  second  case,  that  the 
isseizees  should  have  their  recovery  against  the  first  dis- 
seizors, as  well  of  the  lands  and  tenements  as  of  their 
double  damages,  without  having  regard  to  such  aliena- 
tions, so  that  the  disseizees  commenced  their  suits  within 
a  year  next  after  the  disseisin.  This  was  to  hold  in  every 
plea  of  land  where  feoffments  were  made  by  fraud  and 
collusion,  so  as  recovery  might  be  had  against  the  first 
feoffor;  ihouffh  this  was  to  be  understood  where  such 
feoffors  took  the  profits. 

When  persons  making  such  fei^ed  gifts  withdrew  into 
privileged  places,  and  there  continued  taking  the  profits 
of  their  lands  and  goods,  it  was  enacted  by  stat.  2  Rich- 
ard n.,  St.  2,  c.  iii.,  in  all  cases  of  debt^  that  after  the  capids 
was  awarded,  and  the  sheriff  returned  that  he  had  not 
taken  the  defendant,  because  he  had  fled  to  a  privileged 
place,  another  writ  should  issue,  commanding  proclama- 
tion to  be  openly  made  at  the  gate  of  the  place,  by  five 
weeks  continually,  once  a  week,  admonishing  the  party  to 
appear  at  a  certain  day  before  the  justices,  to  answer  to 
the  plaintiff;  and  if  the  party  came  not  in  person,  or  by 
attorney,  judgment  was  to  be  had  against  him  for  the 
sum  in  demand,  and,  after  the  collusion  and  fraud  proved, 
execution  levied  of  such  lands  and  goods  as  he  had  out 
of  the  privileged  place. 
These  gifts  of  lands,  which  are  termed  collusive  and 
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fraudulent,  were  a  modification  of  real  property  that  was 
now  growing  very  common,  and  was  better  known  after- 
wards under  the  title  oi gifts  to  a  use.  The  le^al  possession 
of  land  by  one  man  while  another  enjoyed  the  profits, 
seems  to  have  been  not  unknown  before  this  reign; 
though  it  was  not  till  lately  that  it  had  become  common, 
and  begun  to  undergo  some  discussion.  The  idea  upon 
which  tney  made  this  division  between  the  land  and  the 
profit,  was  that  of  raising  a  trust;  namely,  when  a  man 
would  confide  in  the  conscience  of  another  with  more 
security  than  in  his  own  possession.  This  was  likely 
enough  to  happen  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  and  must 
be  reco^nizea  more  or  less  by  all  systems  of  law.  There 
is  mention  of  such  uses  very  early  in  our  juridical  history. 
When  an  ancestor  infeoffed  his^  eldest  son,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  claim  of  guardianship,  he,  no  doubt,  retained 
to  himself  a  right  to  the  profits  during  his  life :  but  when 
the  effect  of  such  feoffments  was  taken  away  by  the  statute 
of  Marlbridge,  such  uses  were  no  longer  resorted  to,  or 
thought  of.  It  became  an  opinion  in  later  times  than 
those  of  which  we  are  writing,^  that,  after  the  statute  of 
Quia  emptoreSj  if  a  feoffment  was  made  without  considera- 
tion, the  use  resulted  to  the  feoffor ;  and  therefore  that 
the  origin  of  uses  is  to  be  ascribed  to  that  period. 

But,  without  straining  the  fancy  after  conjectures,  there 
are  some  authentic  notices  of  an  early  period  clearly 
evincing  that  land  might  be  in  the  seisin  of  one  person, 
while  a  right  to  the  emoluments  was  in  another.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  statute  of  Kilkenny '  made  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  11.,  in  which  act  there  is  mention  of  such 
secret  feoffments  in  Ireland,  we  find,  in  the  eighth  year 
of  Edward  III.,  a  case  in  our  books,  where,  a  fine  being 
levied  by  consent,  the  entry  of  the  conusee  was  said  to  be 
en  auter  droit*  Towards  the  close  of  that  rei^n,  we  find 
another  where  the  feoffees  were  sued  by  a  petition  to  the 
king.*  In  the  second  year  of  Richard  II.  there  is  a  case 
in  parliament,  which  fully  shows  the  manner  and  circum- 
stances of  these  gifts.  It  there  appears  that  Edward  HE. 
had  infeoffed  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  and  others  in  fee  by 
deed,  and  caused  livery  of  seisin  to  be  made  without  any 

*  Vide  voL  ii.,  c  ix,  *  SAbb. 

>  Tempore,  Hen.  VIII.  *  Bro.  Feod  aL  Use,  9. 

*  Vide  the  Irish  Statates. 
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condition  whatsoever,  Long  after,  the  king,  hy  verbal 
declaration,  prayed  the  feoffees,  that  they  would,  out  of 
the  lands,  provide  for  the  friars  of  Langley,  and  certain 
other  religious  persons.  It  was  now  demanded,  in  full 
parliament,  of  all  the  judges  and  king's  Serjeants,  whether 
such  subsequent  charge  to  the  feoffees  should  be  adjudged 
by  law  a  condition^  and  so  make  the  feoffment  conditional; 
and  they  were  of  opinion,  that  as  nothing  was  said  be- 
fore, nor  at  the  time  of  the  gift,  nor  yet  upon  the  livery, 
the  king's  request  afterwards  could  not  make  a  condition} 
Other  examples  there  are  of  such  gifts,  and  a  declaration 
to  apply  the  produce  of  them  to  other  purposes  than  the 
interest  of  feoffees,  and  they  are  invariably  considered  as 
eonditic7i8j  and  in  that  light  and  no  other  were  pronounced 
to  be  good  or  bad.^ 

Among  these  instances,  to  contest  for  the  origin  of 
uses  is  disputing  for  words.  Whether  they  were  called 
conditional  enfeoj^nentSy  entries  en  anter  droits  or  the  like,  the 
thingwas  certainly  understood  before  the  time  of  Richard 
n.  But  the  Stat.  50  Edward  III.,  which  says  that  lands 
so  coUusively  given  should  be  liable  to  the  execution  of 
creditors,  if  they  took  the  profits^  by  that  phrase  seems  to 
come  nearer  to  the  proper  idea  of  a  use^  as  since  under- 
stood, than  anything  before  in  the  annals  of  the  law. 
The  earliest  mention  of  this  kind  of  property,  under  the 
name  of  a  use^  is  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  when  there 
is  the  first  evidence  that  the  words  ad  opu8  et  vsum  got 
into  deeds  and  assurances  of  land.'  We  also  find  in  the 
statute  of  provisors,  7  Richard  II.,  c.  xii.,  the  term  use; 
and  in  the  statute  of  mortmain,  15  Richard  II.,  c.  v.,  the 
possession  of  land  to  the  use  of  another^  is  spoken  of  in  the 
same  language  that  was  ever  after  held  on  this  subject. 

A  use,  as  now  understood,  was  when  a  man  infeoffed 
another  to  the  use  of  himself,  or  of  a  third  person ;  in 
this  case,  while  the  feoffee  was  seized  of  the  land,  the 
feoffor,  or  third  person,  was  seized  of  the  use.  The  mo- 
tives for  throwing  property  into  this  shape  were  many 
and  powerful.  A  person,  conscious  that  his  land  was 
liable  to  forfeiture  for  any  crime,  or  to  the  burden  of 
some  legal  charge,  might  rid  himself  of  both  by  disposing 
of  his  land  to  another  who  was  in  a  better  condition  than 

»  Cott  Abri^  p.  169,  s.  26.  *  Ibid.,  p.  186,  b.  25,  etc 
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himself.  In  the  meantime,  by  reserring  to  himself  only 
the  use  of  it,  he  had  property  that  was  not  liable  to  the 
like  hazard  and  encumbrance.  This  invention  is  by  some 
attributed  to  the  ecclesiastics,  who  practised  it  to  evade 
the  statute  of  mortmain.  It  might  be  argued  that  the 
prohibition  to  take  land  was  no  prohibition  to  take  the 
use  of  it;  when,  therefore,  an  alienation  in  mortmain 
was  designed,  it  was  advised  to  infeoff  some  person  to  the 
use  of  the  religious  persons  intended  to  be  beuefited, 
who  thereby  became  seized  of  the  use.  Whether  the 
churchmen  were  the  first  who  suggested  the  idea  of  di- 
viding the  profits  from  the  land,  it  is  certain  that  the 
term  v^  (as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  statute  book) 
was  first  applied  to  their  transactions,  as  appears  by  the 
statutes  before  mentioned,  concerning  provisors  and  mort- 
main.^ If  this  was  the  origin  of  uses,  many  reasons  con- 
curred for  adopting  the  device — reasons  of  more  common 
and  frequent  application  than  alienations  in  mortmain. 
Besides  those  of  forfeitures  and  legal  liens,  the  power  of 
devising  a  use  by  will,  at  a  time  when  the  owner  had  not 
the  same  power  over  his  land,  contributed  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  consideration  to  make  this  sort  of  property 
desirable. 

This  disposition  of  property,  though  a  novelty  in  the 
law,  was  not  incompatible  with  any  known  rule.  If  a 
person  seized  of  lana  might  give  it  in  one  way,  there  was 
no  reason  why  he  might  not  give  it  in  another.  Con- 
formably with  such  general  principles  of  equity,  these 
gifts,  though  not  capable  of  being  enforced  by  any  com- 
mon law  process,  seemed,  equally  with  many  other  ques- 
tions, to  deserve  the  cognizance  of  the  supreme  tribunal 
of  the  kingdom ;  and  they  were  accordingly  entertained 
by  parliament  on  petition  exhibited  to  the  feng.  While 
uses  were  created  merely  as  a  mode  of  ordering  property 
more  suitable  to  the  views  of  the  owner  than  a  convey- 
ance at  common  law,  they  were  entitled  to  the  equitable 
consideration  they  received  from  the  parliament.  JBut  we 
have  just  shown  that  they  were  resorted  to  for  other  pur- 
poses ;  a  debtor,  in  the  agony  of  some  pressing  occasion, 
would  transfer  his  property  in  this  manner,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  process  of  the  law.    In  such  instances,  a  use 

^  Vidi  ToL  iin  c.  ix. 
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became  a  fraudulent  and  collusive  transaction ;  and  the 
legislature  provided  a  remedy  against  the  effect  of  it  by 
the  statute  50  Edw.  III.,  and  the  two  statutes  of  this  reign 
before  mentioned.^  When  a  use  was  resorted  to  as  a  me- 
dium by  which  land  could  be  conveyed  to  a  religious 
house,  it  was  transacted  with  more  deliberation,  as  well 
as  more  secrecy,  than  in  the  former  case ;  and  the  injury, 
if  any,  was  more  remote  than  that  of  withdrawing  prop- 
er^ from  the  immediate  execution  of  creditors. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  till  the  fifteenth  year  of  this  reign 
that  the  legislature  imposed  any  restraint  upon  such  gifts ; 
and  then  a  statute  of  mortmain  was  made,  adapted  to  this 
new  modification  of  property.  It  was  enacted  ^  that  all 
those  who  were  possessed  by  feoffment  or  other  manner, 
to  the  use  of  religious  people,  or  other  spiritual  persons, 
of  lands  and  tenements,  fees,  advowsons,  or  any  other 
manner  of  possession,  to  amortise  them,  and  whereof  the 
said  religious  and  spiritual  persons  took  the  proJUs,  should 
cause  them  to  be  amortised  within  a  certain  time  by  the 
license  of  the  king  and  lords,  or  else  alien  them  to  some 
other  use ;  and  all  future  purchasers  in  that  way  were  to 
be  considered  as  within  the  statute  of  mortmain.  Such 
was  the  progress  of  this  new  species  of  property,  and  this 
was  all  the  notice  that  had  hitherto  been  taken  of  it  by 
the  legislature. 

The  title  to  dower  was  considerably  affected  by  a  statute 
made  in  this  reign  concerning  rat^isAmen^  (which  meant  no 
more  than  what  nas  since  been  called  stealing)  of  women. 
The  Stat.  6  Rich.  U.,  st.  1,  c.  vi.,  says  that  the  ravishment 
of  ladies  and  the  daughters  of  noblemen  and  other  women, 
in  every  part  of  the  realm,  was  now  more  violent  and 
more  frequent  than  had  formerly  been.  To  take  away 
part  of  the  temptation  to  these  outrages,  it  was  enactea, 
that  whenever  such  ladies,  daughters,  and  other  women 
were  ravished,  and,  after  such  rape,  consented  tp  the  rav- 
ish er,  both  the  ravisher  and  ravished  should  be  ipso  facto 
disabled  from  claiming  any  inheritance,  dower,  or  joint- 
feoffment  after  the  death  of  the  husband  or  ancestor ;  and 
tl^t  the  next  of  blood  to  the  ravisher  or  ravished  should 
have  title  immediately  after  the  rape  to  enter  upon  the 
ravisher  or  ravished,  and  hold  the  land.    The  husbands 

>  Vide  ante,  c  xiii.  '  Chap.  5. 
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or  fathers  of  such  women  might  sue  the  ravishers,  and  have 
judgment  of  life  and  member,  notwithstanding  the  women 
afterwards  consented  to  such  ravishers,  and  the  defendant 
was  not  to  be  permitted  to  wage  battel,  but  the  truth  was 
to  be  tried  by  the  country. 

We  come  now  to  such  statutes  as  relate  to  the  adminis- 
jadioatnre  of  the  tratlou  of  justicc.  Thc  judicaturc  of  the  par- 
ooanou.  liamcut,  and  even  of  the  council,  was  exercised 
in  all  its  amplitude,  notwithstanding  the  attempts  made 
in  the  last  reign  to  draw  all  causes  and  Questions  from 
both,  and  particularly  from  the  latter,  to  tne  decision  of 
the  common  law.^  The  statutes  then  made  respecting  the 
council  seem  not  to  have  been  observed  with  much  strict- 
ness; for  through  the  whole  of  this  reign  similar  com- 
plaints were  repeatedly  preferred  to  parliament.  In  the 
first  year  of  Richard  II.,  it  was  prayed  that  no  suits  be- 
tween parties  should  be  ended  before  any  lords  or  others 
of  the  council,  but  before  the  justices  only.*  In  the  fol- 
lowing vear  it  was  prayed  that  no  man  should  answer 
before  the  council,  by  writ  or  otherwise,  concerning  his 
freehold,  but  only  at  the  common  law ;  to  which  it  was 
answered  that  no  man  should  be  forced  to  answer  finally 
there  on  such  matters,  though  all  persons  should  be  obliged 
to  answer  before  the  council  concerning  oppressions,^  Thus 
a  limit  seemed  to  be  fixed  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  coun- 
cil, by  allowing  it  to  entertain  all  sorts  of  suits  commenced 
originally  there  by  complaint  or  otherwise;  but  instead 
of  determining  JinaUy^  to  refer  them,  as  it  should  seem 
proper,  according  to  the  subject  of  debate,  to  the  different 
courts  of  common  law.  This  had  been  the  practice  in  the 
last  reign,^  and  we  find  instances  of  it  continually  in  this, 
in  all  sorts  of  questions  that  could  arise  upon  property.* 
Besides  the  business  that  would  perpetually  engage  the 
council,  when  it  acted  in  this  manner,  as  ancillary  to  the 
judicial  determinations  of  the  courts  of  law,  it  was  laid 
down  by  parliament  that  oppressions  might  be  determined 
there  JmcUly  ;  and  in  all  times,  particularly  those  of  dis- 
order and  change,  numberless  are  the  causes  which  the 
council  might  draw  to  itself  under  the  idea  of  oppressions^ 

^  Vide  anUf  c  ziT.  '  Vide  anfef  c  xiy. 

>  Cott.  Abri.,  p.  162,  B.  87.  »  Cott.  AbrL,  p.  176,  b.  H  35,  d 

*  Ibid.,  p.  178,  B.  49. 
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many  matters  of  dispute  between  man  and  man  being 
liable  to  that  constraction. 

For  the  despatch  of  all  this  business,  we  have  seen  that 
a  regular  standing  council  was  established  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  reign,  as  a  substitute  for  the  council 
which  the  king  had  about  him  by  the  old  constitution. 
The  confirmation  of  this  appointment  was  more  than 
once  prayed  by  the  commons  in  this  reign ;  they  peti- 
tionea  the  king  that  he  would  discharge  the  great  council 
of  lords,  and  appoint  about  him  a  standing  council,  con- 
sisting of  the  great  officers,  as  the  chancellor,  treasurer, 
keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  the  chief  chamberlain,  the  stew- 
ard of  the  household,  and  the  like.^  It  should  seem  that 
this  was  at  length  complied  with,  and  that  the  summoning 
of  the  great  council  became  less  frequent ;  while  the 
standing  council  gradually  assumed  juaicial  powers  of  a 
very  extensive  nature,  equal  to  those  exercised  by  the 
great  council  of  lords.  Questions,  both  of  a  civil  and 
criminal  import,  were  brought  before  the  council,  as  a 
regular  part  of  the  judicial  establishment  of  the  king- 
dom. Besides  the  original  commencement  of  suits,  the 
judges  used  to  adjourn  causes  before  the  council,  if  any 
doubt  or  difficulty  occurred,  as  they  used  in  former  reigns 
to  adjourn  them  into  parliament.^  Probably  the  appoint- 
ment directed  to  be  made  by  stat.  14  Edw.  III.  of  certain 
lords  and  bishops  to  decide  such  adjourned  causes  was  not 
kept  up;  and  such  inquiries  being  therefore  excluded 
from  the  parliament,  the  council  was  the  only  superior 
court  that  remained  for  judicial  information  of  that  sort.' 
It  was  not  this  part  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  council, 
but  the  former,  that  continued  to  raise  jealousies.  These 
at  length  occasioned  the  following  stat.,  17  Rich.  11.,  c.  vi., 
for  the  suppression  at  least  of  all  fahe  suggestions ;  the 
chancellor  was  thereby  authorized,  upon  any  suggestion 
being  found  and  proved  untrue,  to  award  damages  accord- 
ing to  his  discretion  to  the  person  injured. 

The  parliament  still  continued  to  determine  causes 
brought  before  them  upon  petition,  as  in  the  _  ^ 
former  reign,  while  their  criminal  judica- 
ture  maintained  all  the  authority  it  ever  possessed.    In- 
deed, there  is  no  period  of  our  history  in  which  the  crim- 

^  Cott.  Abri^  p.  183, 8. 12;  3  Rich.  IIL  *  Cott.  Abxi,  282,  b.  17. 
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inal  judicature  of  parliament  was  called  forth  into  action 
80  frequently ;  nor  was  this  confined  to  the  persons  of 
peers,  but  commoners  were  equally  subject  to  this  supreme 
court,  notwithstanding  the  protestations  of  the  lords  at 
the  beginning  of  the  former  reign.^  The  modes  of  pro- 
ceeding being  various  and  none  of  them  quite  consonant  to 
our  present  ideas  upon  this  subject,  it  may  be  acceptable 
to  the  reader  to  give  a  sort  of  report  of  some  trials  of 
this  kind. 

To  berin  with  the  inquiry  instituted  against  Alice  Piers: 
This  laay  was  brought  before  the  lords,  where  Sir  Rich- 
ard Le  Scrope,  steward  of  the  household,  at  the  command 
of  the  prelates  and  lords,  recited  in  her  presence  an  ordi- 
nance, which  it  seems  had  been  made  in  the  50th  Edw. 
III.,  declaring  that  no  woman,  especially  Alice  Piers, 
should  prosecute  anything  in  the  king's  court  by  way  of 
maintenance,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture,  and  banishment 
out  of  the  kingdom.  The  steward  informed  the  lords 
that  she  had  incurred  this  penalty ;  and,  to  support  the 
charge,  mentioned  two  instances  where  she  had  used  her 
intercession  with  the  late  kin^  respecting  some  appoint- 
ment in  the  state.  The  facts  adduced  seem  hardly  within 
the  meaning  of  the  ordinance ;  however,  they  were  held 
breaches  of  it ;  and  accordingly,  without  calling  any  wit- 
ness to  prove  what  had  been  alleged,  he  demanded  of  her 
what  she  could  say  to  clear  herself.  She  said  she  was  not 
guilty,  and  offered  to  produce  witnesses  who  would  dis- 
prove the  charge.  A  day  was  assigned  for  the  examina- 
tion of  these  witnesses;  when,  auer  they  had  deposed 
upon  oath  what  they  knew  of  the  transaction,  twelve 
other  persons  were  called  in,  who  were  most  of  them  wit- 
nesses, savs  Tyrrell ;  and  they,  in  the  nature  of  a  jury  or 
inquest,  being  sworn,  and  charged  to  speak  the  truth, 
whether  the  said  Alice  was  guilty  or  not,  found  her 
guilty.'  This  was  a  mixed  and  very  singular  proceed- 
ing. It  was  the  trial  of  a  commoner  before  the  lords,  by 
the  verdict  of  a  jury.  This,  thoueh  warranted  by  a  sim- 
ilar proceeding  in  the  former  reign  ,^  appears  more  singular 
than  the  putting  her  upon  her  defence,  without  calling  a 
witness  to  prove  the  charge. 

The  method  of  prosecuting  by  impeachment,  which 

^  Vide  ante,  c.  xiii.       *T7rr.  Hist,  yol.  iii.,  834.        *  Vide  ante,  c.  ziv. 
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had  been  first  exerciBed  against  the  Lord  Latimer  in  the 
last  reign,  was  pursued  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  In 
the  tenth  year  of  this  king,  an  impeachment  was  pre- 
ferred against  the  chancellor,  Michael  de  la  Pole,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  at  that  time 
had  the  house  of  commons  at  his  devotion.  In  the  20th 
of  the  same  reign,  the  commons  impeached  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury. 

There  was  a  fierceness  discoverable  in  all  the  proceed- 
ings of  Gloucester,  and  the  confederate  lords,  against  the 
king's  favorites ;  yet  as  some  of  these  purport  to  be  judi- 
cial inquiries,  they  must  be  specimens  of  proceeding  in 
criminal  prosecutions,  and  as  such  deserve  our  notice. 
"When  the  five  lords  appealed  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the 
Duke  of  Ireland,  Micoael  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  Rob- 
ert Tresilian,  and  Sir  Nicholas  Bramber,  of  high  treason, 
they  offered  to  prove  their  accusation  in  the  old  way ; 
they  threw  down  their  gloves,  protesting  on  their  oaths 
to  prosecute  the  charge  by  battel ;  but  the  king  referred 
it  to  the  next  parliament,  and  there  it  was  resolved  that 
battel  lay  not  in  that  case.  Afterwards,  articles  were  ex- 
hibited in  writing  to  the  number  of  thirty-nine,  in  many 
of  which  those  persons  were  charged  with  accroaching 
royal  power:  the  accused  were  summoned,  but  not  ap- 
pearing, their  default  was  recorded :  the  judgment,  how- 
ever, was  deferred  till  the  king  and  lords  nad  advised 
upon  the  articles.^ 

In  the  meantime,  the  judges,  Serjeants,  and  others, 
learned  in  the  common  and  the  civil  law,  were  directed  to 
advise  the  lords  how  to  proceed  in  this  appeal.^  Their 
answer  to  the  lords  was,  that  the  appeal  was  not  made, 
nor  brought,  as  the  (me  law  or  the  other  required.  Upon  this 
answer  we  lords  entered  into  deliberation,  and  then 
declared,  that  in  so  high  a  crime  as  that  laid  in  this  appeal, 
which  touched  the* person  of  the  king  and  the  estates  of 
the  realm,  and  was  perpetrated  by  persons  who  were  peers, 
as  well  as  by  others,  the  cause  could  not  be  tried  anywhere 
but  in  parliament,  nor  by  any  law  but  that  of  parliament; 
and  that  it  should  be  done  in  this  case  by  the  assent  of 
the  king,  by  the  award  of  parliament ;  since  the  process  of 
inferior  courts  was  only  as  they  were  entrusted  with  the 

» SUt.  Tri,  vol.  L,  11.  •  Ibid,  11. 
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execution  of  the  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  the  realm, 
and  the  ordinances  and  establishments  of  parliament :  and 
thev  declared  that  this  appeal  was  well  brought 

Accordingly,  upon  the  default  of  the  first  four  defend- 
ants, they  were  adjudged  guilty  of  the  treasons  and  other 
crimes  in  the  accusation  charged.  Sir  Nicholas  Bramber, 
beinff  the  only  one  of  them  in  custody,  was  brought  before 
the  lords ;  he  there  waged  his  battel,  which  was  refused 
him  :  and  though  the  lords  said  they  would  take  due  care 
by  all  ways  to  inform  their  consciences  of  the  matter  of 
the  accusation,  there  seems  to  have  been  nothing  stated  by 
way  of  proof.  It  is  indeed  said  that  divers  companies 
came  from  London  to  aggravate  the  charge;  but  this 
sounds  more  like  a  popular  clamor  than  an  examination 
of  legal  evidence.  However,  upon  this,  the  knight,  not 
having  an  answer  to  make,  waa  adjudged  guilty,  as  were 
all  the  others. 

As  this  prosecution  was  called  an  appeal,  and  under  that 
name  assumed  the  pretence  of  a  legal  proceeding,  we  are 
more  struck  with  any  irregularity  in  it,  particularly  with 
the  decisive  manner  in  which  the  lords  overruled  all  at- 
tempts to  reduce  it  to  the  order  of  the  common  law.  The 
impeachment  exhibited  by  the  commons  against  the 
judges,  bein^  a  prosecution  entirely  parliamentary,  was 
more  unquestionably,  according  to  the  opinion  just  given 
by  the  lords,  exempt  from  the  rules  of  the  common  law, 
and  to  be  judged  of  only  bv  the  law  of  parliament;  a  dis- 
tinction which,  we  find,  in  those  days  made  some  difference 
aa  to  the  probability  of  the  party  being  acquitted  or  con- 
victed. 

The  proceedings  a^inst  the  judges  must  therefore  be 
explained  by  the  parliamentary  law  of  those  times.  They 
were  all,  except  Skipwith  and  Tresilian,^  arrested  upon 
their  seats  in  Westminster  Hall,  on  a  charge  of  high  trea- 
son, in  giving  answers  to  questions  propounded  to  them 
by  the  king;  which  questions  tended  to  calumniate  and 
destroy  the  supreme  authority  that  had  been  conferred  on 
certain  lords  by  commission  from  the  king,  and  confirmed 
in  parliament  They  were  all  adjudged  guilty  of  treason, 
and,  though  their  lives  were  spared,  they  were  obliged  to 
submit  to  banishment' 

»  Stat  Tri.,  voL  L,  6.  « Ibid.,  14. 
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Thus  mnch  of  these  fitmous  proceedings  against 
Bichard's  &yorite6  and  ministers.  Dnring  the  same  reign, 
there  were  other  prosecutions  of  great  men,  which  serve 
to  illustrate  the  criminal  proceemngs  of  parliament  in 
those  times. 

The  appeal  brought  against  Bichard's  old  enemies, 
Gloucester,  Arundel,  and  Warwick,  is  related  in  this 
manner :  In  the  great  hall  of  Nottingham  Castle,  the  king 
then  sitting  with  the  crown  on  his  nead,  seven  lords  ap- 
peared, who  exhibited  a  bill  of  appeal  of  treason:  this 
was  read,  and  then,  by  the  advice  of  the  lords  and  those 
of  the  council  about  the  king,  the  lords  accused  had  a  day 
given  them  to  appear  in  the  next  parliament.  The  princi- 
pal  charge  against  these  lords  was  the  accroaching  of  royal 
poiDeVy  in  the  transaction  which  happened  in  the  10th  of 
Kichard  IL,  and  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  histories  of  those 
times.  Of  these  offenders,  Gloucester  was  murdered 
abroad,  and  the  other  two  pleaded  the  king's  pardon; 
which  plea  was  overruled,  because  the  pardons  had  been 
avoided  by  a  late  statute ;  sentence,  therefore,  was  passed 
upon  them  at  the  prayer  of  the  appellants  without  proving 
the  charge :  the  sentence  was  pronounced  by  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  lord  steward,  by  the  command  oi  the  king,  the 
lords  temporal,  and  the  procurators  for  the  prelates  and 
clergy ;  an  appointment  which  had  been  devised  just  about 
this  time. 

The  appeal  between  the  dukes  of  Hereford  and  Norfolk 
is  the  most  singular  judicial  proceeding  (if  it  ^^^^^^m 
can  be  called  one)  within  this  period.  In  the  Horfoik.^^ 
2l8t  of  Richard  II.,  the  day  before  the  parliament  ended, 
the  Duke  of  Hereford  came  before  the  king,  and  presented 
him  with  a  schedule,  containing  the  substance  of  an  ac- 
cusation, of  which  he  had  before  given  the  king  some 
intimation  against  the  Duke  of  Korfolk ;  it  related  to  some 
disrespectful  words  spoken  by  that  nobleman  against  the 
king's  person  and  government.*  This  being  read  before 
the  king  and  lords,  the  next  day  (being  the  last  of  the 
parliament)  it  was  ordained  by  the  king,  with  the  assent 
of  the  estates,  that  this  matter  should  be  determined  by 
the  advice  and  discretion  of  the  king,  and  the  committee, 
which  had  already  been  appointed  oy  the  parliament  to 

>  Tyrr.,  vol.  iiL,  984. 
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represent  the  legislature,  with  all  its  anthority,  and  to 
continue  to  despatch  such  matters  as  were  left  unfinished 
by  the  parliament 

Afterwards  the  king  and  the  committee  agreed,  that  the 
matter  should  be  determined  by  the  law  of  chivalry,  if 
other  sufficient  evidence  or  proof  could  not  be  found  for 
ending  it  by  the  ordinary  course  of  law.  Accordingly,  as 
the  one  persisted  in  maiutaininff  his  assertion,  and  the 
other  in  denying  the  charge,  and  no  proofs  were  brought, 
it  was  remitted  by  the  above  authority  to  be  decided  by 
single  combat  at  Coventry.  There  me  two  lords  met, 
with  all  necessary  formality,  the  kin^  and  the  committee 
attending.  Everything  was  arran^d,  the  ceremonial  was 
adjusted  by  the  constable  and  marshal,  and  the  combatants 
were  spurring  on  to  the  attack,  when  the  king  put  a  stop 
to  the  engagement,  ordered  them  to  be  disarmed,  and  re- 
tiring for  two  hours  to  the  committee  to  consider  of  some 
expedient  to  prevent  the  efiusion  of  blood,  the  following 
sentence  was  at  length  pronounced :  ^^  That  the  kin^,  bv 
the  advice  of  his  council,  to  avoid  the  shedding  of  blooa, 
had  decreed,  that,  instead  of  fighting,  the  defendant  should 
be  banished  for  life,  and  the  appellant  for  ten  years.''  ^ 

This  unexpected  sentence,  to  ^et  rid  of  a  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding not  now  much  favored,  was  considered  as  the 
judgment  of  the  whole  parliament ;  the  committee,  who 
represented  the  lords,  bein^  assisting  to  the  king  at  the 
trial.  However,  that  this  sinfi:ular  sentence  miirht  not  be 
questioned  hereafter,  it  was^olemnly  ordainS  by  the 
committee,  that  whoever  attempted  to  reverse  any  of 
those  acts  of  the  king,  so  done  with  the  assent  of  the 
committee,  should  be  deemed  a  traitor:  and  to  make 
everything  sure,  an  oath  was  exacted  of  every  lord  for 
the  observance  of  them.  From  the  foregoing  relations 
may  be  formed  an  idea  of  the  criminal  law  of  uiis  period, 
when  administered  by  the  supreme  judicature  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  court  of  chancery  has  hitherto  been  spoken  of  in 

ori  In  of  th«    ^^  other  light  than  as  a  common  law  court ; 

jo«^f«i«ifcy  except   when   causes   were   referred  thither, 

**''■     either  by  the  parliament  or  council,  and  were 

there  finally  determined;  which  determination  was  not 

^Tyir.,ToLiiL,986to988. 
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usually  made  by  the  chancellor  alone,  but  by  a  sort  of 
committee  of  the  council,  who  frequently  adjourned 
thither  for  that  purpose.  It  has  been  a  received  opinion, 
that  the  chancellor  began,  in  this  rei^n,  to  enlarge  his 
judicial  authority,  by  entertaining  suits  not  cognizable 
at  common  law ;  and  that  he  thus  gave  rise  to  the  court 
of  equity^  which  has  since  become  the  principal  object  of 
the  chancellor's  attention,  so  as  to  eclipse  the  jurisdiction 
belonging  to  his  ancient  coui*t  of  common  law. 

We  have  seen  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,^  what  steps 
the  legislature  had  taken  to  preclude  suitors  from  making 
application  to  the  king  in  council.  By  these  means, 
while  questions  of  common  law  went  to  the  courts  of 
common  law,  equitable  obligations,  which  made  another 
branch  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  council,  were,  in  some 
degree,  left  only  to  the  conscience  of  men  t^  fulfil,  with- 
out a  tribunal  to  give  them  effect.  A  state  of  judicial 
polity  like  this,  was  extremely  defective ;  and  it  became 
expedient,  from  considerations  highly  concerning  the  jus- 
tice of  the  kingdom,  that  an  authority  should  reside  some- 
where, to  mitigate  the  rigor  and  supply  the  inefiicacy  of 
proceeding  at  common  law. 

In  the  distribution  of  judicature,  tribunals  were  estab- 
lished for  the  administration  of  right,  which  were  guided 
in  their  procedure  and  judgment  by  a  settled  form  of 
things  calculated  for  the  ordinary  course  of  redress,  and 
conceived  to  meet  the  common  instances  of  wrong  and 
injtiry.  To  preserve  regularity  and  ease  in  business,  such 
forms  were  adhered  to,  and  proceedings  upon  them  be- 
came precedents  for  future  cases.  %ut  this  system, 
founded  on  the  known  custom  and  written  laws  of  the 
kingdom,  was  inadeq^uate  to  the  purposes  of  universal  jus- 
tice. There  still  remained  many  inj  unes  to  property  against 
which  the  common  law  did  not  relieve,  and  many  wrongs 
which  an  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  law  would  only 
confirm  and  aggravate.  To  do  complete  and  substantial 
justice,  it  was  seen  that  something  besides  law  must  be 
administered;  something  that  would  supply  its  defects, 
and  yet  not  contravene  its  rules ;  by  which  lustice  might 
be  upheld  without  intrenching  on  the  established  oraer 
of  judicature. 

^  VmU  mUe,  c  ziy. 
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Innnmerable  are  the  instances  in  which  such  an  author- 
ity was  wanting.  It  will  be  sufficient  tp  consider  only 
the  following :  When  a  person  was  to  found  a  claim  by 
virtue  of  a  deed  which  was  detained  in  the  hands  of 
another,  so  that  he  was  prevented  from  making  a  regular 
profert  of  it,  he  was  thereby  utterly  deprived  of  the 
means  of  obtaining  justice  according  to  the  forms  of  law : 
If  a  deed  of  grant  of  rent,  common,  or  annuity  were  lost, 
as  these  claims  could  only  be  substantiated  by  the  evi- 
dence of  a  deed,  they  vanished  together  with  it :  If  a 
person  had  neglected  to  take,  or  had  lost  an  acquittance 
for  money  paid,  in  an  action  of  debt  on  a  specialty,  the 
defendant  could  not  discharge  himself  on  the  plea  of  nil 
debety  because  it  was  a  rule  of  law  that  a  deed  could  only 
be  dissolved  by  some  instrument  of  as  high  authority. 
All  these  cases  were  rendered  harder  by  another  rule  of 
law,  that  a  party  to  a  suit  should  not  be  obliged  to 
answer  questions  relating  to  the  matter  in  dispute;  in 
consequence  of  which,  that  light  which  could  be  derived 
only  from  an  examination  of  the  persons  concerned,  was 
quite  shut  out. 

It  was  highly  reasonable  that  some  remedy  should  be 
applied  in  these  and  the  like  defects  of  law,  or  the  judi- 
cature of  the  kingdom  would  have  been  incomplete.  The 
resort  in  such  cases  had  been  to  the  king  in  council,  in 
whom  resided  evervthing  respecting  law  and  justice  that 
was  not  declared  bv  any  known  rale,  or  not  distributed 
among  some  of  the  judicial  departments.  But  it  will  n'ow 
be  seen,  that  the  consideration  of  such  matters  passed  from 
that  supreme  tribunal  to  the  chancellor. 

This  great  officer,  standing  in  an  immediate  and  con- 
fidential relation  to  the  king^s  person  and  service,  was 
the  principal  of  those  counsellors  who  assisted  by  their 
advice  in  deliberating  on  such  matters  as  were  brought 
before  the  council  bv  petition.  From  an  adviser,  it  was 
natural  that  in  length  of  time  his  high  rank  and  knowl- 
edge might  constitute  him  almost  the  sole  judge ;  and 
filling  already  a  department  that  made  him  the  first 
spring  in  the  administration  of  justice,  as  he  framed 
original  writs,  by  which  alone  justice  was  to  be  obtained ; 
and  b^ing  already  in  the  exercise  of  a  considerable  Judi- 
cial office,  in  determining  on  the  expediency  of  the  king's 
grants  and  patents ;  it  was  obvious,  when  petitions  of  this 
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kind  increased,  to  delegate  the  consideration  of  them  to 
the  chancellor,  who,  in  quality  of  a  learned  and  pious 
ecclesiastic,  mi^ht  safely  be  trusted  for  a  conscientious 
discharge  of  this  important  duty. 

It  was  not  unlikely,  that  the  frequent  reference  to  the 
chancellor  in  these  cases  might  lead  to  a  shorter  course 
of  redress ;  and  that  the  chancellor  mi^ht  be  petitioned, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  grant  that  relief  which,  it  was 
foreseen,  he  would  have  to  direct  upon  a  reference  for  that 
purpose  being  made  to  him  by  the  council,  had  the  peti- 
tion been  originally  there.  It  is  probable,  that  after  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  council  was  restricted  by  the  statutes 
made  in  the  last  reign,  it  became  the  practice,  if  it  had 
not  been  so  before,  to  address  petitions  and  bills  of  com- 
plaint to  the  chancellor  himself.^ 

Even  the  ordinary  common-law  business  of  the  chan- 
cellor carried  in  it  some  appearance  of  a  court  of  equity. 
The  holding  of  pleas  concerning  the  king's  grants,  and 
determining  on  their  validity  from  considerations  of 
policy  and  fitness ;  the  exercising  a  kind  of  guardianship 
over  the  estates  and  persons  of  such  of  the  king's  subjects 
who  were  not  able  to  protect  themselves,  as  idiots  and 
lunatics;  this  was  a  scope  of  judicature  not  like  that  of 
any  other  court  of  common  law.  Less  clamor  was  likely 
to  be  raised  by  those  who  were  jealous  for  the  common 
law,  when  they  observed  the  equitable  judicature  of  the 
council  exercised  by  a  judge  like  this,  who  was  already 
of  high  rank  and  authority  in  an  ancient  judicial  depart- 
ment, and  whose  jurisdiction  was  already  of  a  nature 
somewhat  similar. 

There  was  another  part  of  the  chancellor's  office  which 
afforded  an  opening  to  an  innovation  like  this.  The  per- 
mission ^iven  to  the  chancellor  by  stat.  Westm.  2,  to 
frame  writs  in  consimili  casd  had  enlarged  to  so  great  an 
extent  his  remedial  authority,  that  eveir  sort  of  relief 
seemed  within  his  jurisdiction.  When  he  had  gone  as 
far  as  the  analogy  of  the  common  law  would  allow  in 
forming  writs  of  a  liberal  conception,  he  might  think  it 
inconsistent  with  his  office  to  dismiss  anv  one  from  the 
chancery  without  relief  of  some  kind ;  and  he  might  ven- 

'  The  Btatnte  of  Henrj  VII.  for  Dew-modelling  the  star  chamber,  directs 
that  bills  or  informatioos  shoald  be  pat  to  the  chaaoeilor  for  the  king.  Stat. 
2Hen.VIL,cL 
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tare,  in  his  own  court,  to  entertain  and  decide  such 
matters  of  an  equitable  nature,  as  he  foresaw  it  would  be 
in  vain  to  send  to  the  courts  of  common  law.  Whatever 
were  the  grounds  the  chancellor  rested  his  jurisdiction 
upon,  it  is  evident  that  he  had  begun,  about  tnis  time,  to 
exercise  certain  judicial  powers  of  a  new  and  equitable 
kind,  unknown  to  the  ancient  courts  of  the  realm.  The 
fixing  the  chancery  at  Westminster  about  the  4th  of 
Edward  lEL,  might  contribute  to  establish  the  chancellor 
in  these  new  powers,  as  he  became,  by  his  residence  there, 
more  accessible  at  all  seasons. 

It  is  said  that  John  Waltham,^  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
who  was  keeper  of  the  rolls  about  the  5th  of  Richard  if., 
considerably  enlarged  this  new  jurisdiction ;  that,  to  give 
efficacy  to  it,  he  invented,  or,  more  properly,  was  the  first 
who  adopted  in  that  court,  the  writ  of  3i(I^>cenaj  a  process 
which  had  before  been  used  by  the  council,  and  is  verv 
plainly  alluded  to  in  the  statutes  of  the  last  reign,  thougn 
not  under  that  name.^  This  writ  summoned  the  party  to 
appear  under  a  penalty,  and  answer  such  things  as  should 
be  objected  against  him ;  upon  this  a  petition  was  lodged, 
containing  the  articles  of  complaint  to  which  he  was  then 
compelled  to  answer.     These  articles  used  to  contain  sug* 

f est  ions  of  injuries  suffered,  for  which  no  remedy  was  to 
e  had  in  the  courts  of  common  law,  and  therefore  the 
complainant  prayed  advice  and  relief  of  the  chancellor. 

Some  have  attributed  the  origin  of  this  court  of  equity 
to  Cardinal  Beaufort,  the  son  oi  John  of  Gaunt,  who  was 
Bishop  of  Winchester  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  It  is  an 
opinion  also,^  that  the  chancellor  assumed  his  extraordi- 
nary judicature  in  order  to  be  in  a  situation  to  favor  the 
avarice  of  the  churchmen.  Uses,  contrived  first  by  the 
clergy,  it  is  said,  with  a  view  to  enrich  them  in  denance 
of  the  statute  of  mortmain,  were  of  a  new  impression, 
and  entirely  out  of  the  rules  of  the  common  law.  A 
person  seized  of  a  use  had  no  means  of  obtaining  the 
execution  of  it  but  the  conscience  and  honor  of  the 
feoffee.  To  give  effect  to  these  dispositions,  the  chan- 
cellor, who  was  himself  an  ecclesiastic,  applied,  it  is  said, 
this  new  writ  of  mbpcena,  to  compel  a  feoffee  to  answer 
before  him  respecting  such  trust ;  and  upon  the  truth  of 

^  So  it  appears  from  BoL  Farl^  3  Hmuj  V.  •  GUb.  For.  JBom.,  17. 

*  Vide  onU,  c.  xiy. 
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the  matter  appearing,  he  would  decree  such  execution  of 
the  use  as  the  feoffee  was  hound  in  conscience  to  make. 
This  is  suggested  by  some  writers  as  the  occasion  on 
which  the  court  of  chancery  first  exercised  its  equitable 
jurisdiction. 

After  what  has  been  before  observed,  it  will  not  be 
easily  credited  that  this  was  the  origin  of  the  court  of 
equity.  Yet  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  such  motives 
might  have  induced  clerical  chancellors  to  entertain  suits 
of  that  kind  with  great  readiness ;  and  that  the  frequency 
of  them  might  have  brought  the  court  into  such  a  sudden 
repute,  as  would  have  very  much  the  appearance  of  an 
entire  new  creation.  The  consequence  was,  that  later 
times  have  dated  the  birth  of  the  equitable  jurisdiction 
in  chancery,  from  the  period  when  it  grew  into  more 
notice  by  the  accession  of  this  new  subject  of  litigation. 

The  chancellor  was  not  suffered  to  continue  increasing 
this  new  authority  unnoticed  or  unmolested.  He  was 
watched  by  the  legislature,  and  such  checks  were  occa- 
sionally applied  as  were  thought  necessary  to  keep  it 
within  just  bounds.  In  the  13th  Richard  11.,^  the  com- 
mons petitioned  the  king  that  the  chancellor  might  make 
no  order  against  the  common  law,  and  that  no  judgment 
should  be  given  without  due  process  of  law.  In  another 
petition  they  prayed  that  no  one  should  appear  before  the 
chancellor  where  recovery  was  given  by  the  common  law ; 
to  both  which  the  king's  answers  were  to  the  like  effect, 
that  it  should  continue  as  the  usage  had  been  heretofore. 
These  applications  to  the  king  carry  in  them  an  admission 
that  such  a  power  of  judicature  did  reside  in  the  chancel- 
lor so  long  as  he  did  not  determine  against  the  common 
law,  nor  interpose  where  it  furnished  a  remedy ;  and  the 
answer  as  clearly  demonstrates  that  such  an  authority  resid- 
ing somewhere  was  recognized  by  the  usage  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  realm. 

But  the  Stat.  17  Richard  IE.,  c.  vi.,  (before  mentioned,) 
recognizes  this  new  judicature  in  the  most  explicit  terms, 
and,  by  coupling  it  with  the  council,  seems  to  intimate  its 
origin  to  have  been  as  we  have  just  supposed.  This  stat- 
ute recites,  that  people  were  compelled  to  come  before  the 
king's  council,  or  in  the  chancery,  by  writs  grounded  on 

^  BoL  PtixLy  13  Bich.  XL 
VOL.  m.— 33  Z 
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untrue  suggestions ;  and  on  that  account  it  enacts,  that 
the  chancellor,  presently  after  such  suggestions  were  duly 
proved  untrue,  should  nave  power  to  award  damages,  ac- 
cording to  his  discretion,  to  the  person  so  grieved.  This 
statute  seems  to  give  the  first  testimony  to  the  legitimate 
authority  of  this  court,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  legis- 
lative sanction  to  its  establishment,  for  after  this  it  en- 
larged its  judicature  with  ^reat  freedom. 
Sesides  the  court  of  eauity  in  chancery,  two  other  new 
ooortofiiM  j^rifl^iictions  had  lately  grown  into  notice  — 
coMuu«uid  that  of  the  constable  and  marshal^  and  that  of 
the  admiral.  Of  these,  there  is  very  little  notice 
before  this  king's  reign.  The  former  is  mentioned  in  a 
report-book  of  the  last  reign  as  a  court*  which  was  to  de- 
cide upon  contracts  made  in  martial  affairs.  We  hear  no 
more  of  this  court  till  the  2d  of  Richard  IE.,  when  the 
commons  petitioned  that  the  constable  and  marshal  might 
surcease  from  holding  plea  of  treason  or  felony,  which 
should  be  determined  only  before  the  king's  justices.  It 
seemSy  the  heirs  to  whom  these  two  offices  had  descended 
being  then  within  age,  they  and  the  officers  were  in  the 
custody  of  the  king,  and  for  this  reason  the  parliament 
refrained  from  making  any  alteration  in  this  new  tribunal.* 
The  objection  to  this  court  was,  that  it  was  governed  by 
the  law  of  arms,  and  not  by  the  general  custom  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  at  a  second  meeting  of  this  same  parliament,  it 
was  stated  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  who  happened  to 
make  the  usual  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  parliament, 
as  a  grievance,  that  the  law  of  arms  and  the  law  oT  the 
land  did  not  concur.'  To  quiet  the  minds  of  the  people 
upon  this  subject,  a  statute  was  at  length  made ;  but  this 
was  so  general,  that  it  left  thinj^s  in  the  same  state  they 
were  in  before.  It  was  noticea  by  stat.  8  Rich.  11. ,  c.  v., 
that  divers  pleas  concerning  the  common  law,  and  which 
ought  to  be  examined  and  discussed  by  that  law,  were  now 
of  late  ^  drawn  before  the  constable  and  marshal  of  Eng- 
land, to  the  great  damage  and  dis(]^uiet  of  the  people ;  and 
it  was  there^re  declared  and  ordained  that  such  pleas  and 
suits  should  not  be  brought  in  that  court,  but  this  matter 
should  stand  as  it  did  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  This 
seems  to  be  calculated  for  satisfying  the  present  discontent 

^  Vide  anU,  c  zri.  *  CoU.  Abri.,  p.  173»  8.  8. 

'  Ck>U.  Abri,  p.  171|  B.  47.  ^  Jam  dc  novo. 
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of  the  people,  without  disturbing  things,  till  the  office  was 
out  of  the  wardship  of  the  king ;  but  in  the  18th  year  of 
this  reign  (when  probably  that  event  had  taken  place)  an 
act  of  a  more  special  nature  was  made,  which  seems  to  de- 
fine the  authority  of  that  court  verv  exactly.  CJonsidering 
the  daily  encroachments  made  by  the  court  of  the  constable 
and  marshal,  in  holding  plea  of  contracts,  covenants, 
trespasses,  debts,  detinues,  and  other  matters  cognizable  at 
common  law,  it  was  intended  by  stat.  18  Rich.  II.,  st.  1, 
c.  ii.,  to  make  a  declaration  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  con- 
stable (for  the  act  does  not  in  this  place  name  the  marshal) 
in  the  following  way :  "  To  the  constable,"  says  the  act, 
*^  belongs  the  cognizance  of  contracts  touching  deeds  of 
arms,  and  of  war  out  of  the  realm,  and  also  of  things 
which  touch  war  within  the  realm,  which  cannot  be 
determined  nor  discussed  by  the  common  law,  with  other 
usages  and  customs  to  the  same  matters  appertaining, 
which  other  constables  before  that  time  had  duly  and  rea- 
sonably used/'  It  was  also  ordained,  that  every  plaintiff 
should  declare  plainly  his  matter  in  his  petition,  before 
any  one  should  be  sent  to  answer  thereto ;  and  if  any  would 
complain  that  a  plea  was  commenced  before  the  constable 
and  marshal  which  might  be  tried  by  the  common  law,  he 
might  have  a  privy  seal  of  the  king  without  difficulty, 
directed  to  the  constable  and  marshal,  to  surcease  in  the 
plea,  till  it  was  discussed  before  the  king's  council,  whether 
the  matter  belonged  to  the  common  law  or  to  that  court. 

The  marshal,  who  was  joined  with  the  constable  in  the 
presidency  of  this  court,  filled  a  different  office  from  him, 
who  was  associated  with  the  steward ;  though  it  was  not 
uncommon  for  them  both  to  be  held  by  the  same  person, 
as  well  as  other  offices  which  likewise  conferred  the  title 
of  marshal.  This  appears  from  a  transaction  in  the  20th 
year  of  this  reign,  for  the  king  granted  to  the  Earl  of  Not- 
tingham, and  to  the  heirs  mate  of  his  body,  the  office, 
name,  and  title  of  earl  marshal  of  England,  the  office  of 
marshal  of  the  king's  bench  and  exchequer,  the  office  of 
proclaimer  marshal,  and  of  the  steward  and  marshal  of  the 
king's  household.^ 

While  the  crown  was  in  possession  of  territories  on*the 
continent,  as  during  the  latter  part  of  Edward  III.  and 

■ 

^  Cott.  AbiL,  p.  363,  a.  32. 
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the  reigns  of  Richard  II.  and  the  two  Henrys,  there  must 
have  been  great  employment  for  this  court,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fiction  ^  that  had  been  devised  in  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward III.  to  make  matters  arising  beyond  sea  cognizable 
by  a  jury  from  an  English  county.  We  shall  also  find 
there  was  conferred  on  these  two  officers  a  criminal  juris- 
diction, by  which  they  tried  crimes  committed  beyond 
sea ;  and  this  they  exercised  so  low  down  as  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  though  it  was  in  part  rendered  less  nec- 
essary by  the  statute  of  Henry  VIII.  for  trying  treason 
committed  beyond  sea. 

The  office  of  admiral  is  considered  by  the  French  as  a 
ofthewjminaty  pi^ce  of  statc  invented  by  them;  nor  does  it 
'*'*^-  appear  that  any  officer  of  this  kind  was  con- 
stituted in  England  till  about  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  and 
from  thence  the  place  of  hi^h  admiral  had  been  conferred 
on  some  of  the  first  nobility.  We  have  yet  met  with 
nothing  concerning  the  judicial  authority  of  this  officer; 
but  in  this  reign  there  bad  arisen  a  like  jealousy  of  his 
authority,  as  of  that  of  the  constable  and  marshal.  It  was 
the  port-towns,  which  had  franchises  of  their  own,  that 
raised  most  of  the  complaints  against  the  admiral.^  To 
satisfy  them,  an  act  was  at  last  made,  in  the  18th  year  of 
the  king.  The  preamble  of  this  act'  states  the  complaints 
as  arising,  because  admirals  and  their  deputies  held  their 
sessions  within  divers  places  of  the  realm,  as  well  within 
franchises  as  without,  accroaching  to  them  greater  author- 
ity than  belonged  to  their  office,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
king,  and  of  persons  possessed  of  franchises :  to  remedy 
which  it  was  declared,  that  the  admiral  or  his  deputies 
should  not  meddle  with  anything  done  within  the  realm, 
but  only  with  things  done  upon  the  sea,  as  had  been  used 
in  the  time  of  Edward  III. 

This,  like  the  first  act  about  the  jurisdiction  of  the  con- 
stable and  marshal,  was  too  general  to  have  any  effect  in 
working  a  reformation.  It  was  therefore  soon  followed 
b^  Stat.  15  Richard  H.,  c.  ii.,  where  the  admiral's  jurisdic- 
tion was  more  particularly  marked  out.  First,  it  was  de- 
clared that  of  all  manner  of  contracts,  pleas,  and  quarrels, 
and  all  other  things  arising  within  the  bodies  of  counties, 
as  well  by  land  as  by  water,  and  also  of  wreck  of  the  sea, 

^  Vide  anU,  c.  xyi.  '  Ck>tt.  Abri.,  p.  339,  b.  33.  *  Ch.  5. 
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the  admiral's  court  should  have  no  manner  of  cognizance 
or  power,  but  these  were  to  be  determined  by  the  common 
law.  Nevertheless,  the  admiral  was  to  have  cognizance 
of  the  death  of  a  man,  and  of  a  mayhem  done  m  great 
ships,  being  and  hovering  in  the  main  stream  of  great 
rivers,  only  below  the  bridges^  of  the  same  river  near  the 
sea,  and  in  no  other  places  of  the  same  rivers.  It  was 
further  ordained,  that  he  should  have  power  to  arrest 
ships  in  the  great  fleets  for  the  great  voyages  of  the  king, 
and  of  the  realm,  saving  to  the  king  all  manner  of 
forfeitures  and  profits  thence  arising:  he  was  also  to 
have  jurisdiction  on  such  fleets  during  such  voyages,  sav- 
ing also  to  lords,  cities,  and  boroughs,  their  liberties  and 
franchises. 

It  may  be  asked  by  what  law  was  the  court  and  the  con- 
stable and  marshal,  and  that  of  the  admiral,  governed  ? 
It  has  been  said  by  later  writers,  that  the  proceeding  in 
the  former  was  a  course  directed  by  the  civil  law;*  but 
the  law  of  arms  was  surely  not  to  be  found  in  the  volumes 
of  imperial  jurisprudence.  The  laws  of  Oleron,  as  they 
were  called,  might  constitute  a  national  code  of  maritime 
law,  for  the  direction  of  the  admiral ;  and  whatever  was 
defective  therein  was  supplied  from  that  great  fountain 
of  jurisprudence,  the  civil  law,  which  was  generally 
adopted  to  fill  up  the  chasms  that  appeared  in  any  of  the 
municipal  customs  of  modern  European  nations. 

It  should  seem  that  the  old  laws'  respecting  the  bounds 
of  the  steward  and  marshal's  court  were  not  observed ; 
for  in  the  be^nning  of  this  reign,  the  commons  petitioned 
that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  marshal  mi^ht  be  limited, 
and  that  all  persons  within  the  verge  might  have  their 
liberties:^  and  it  was  enacted  by  stat.  13  Kich.  II.,  c.  iii., 
that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  the  steward  and  mar- 
shal of  the  king's  house  should  not  pass  the  space  of 
twelve  miles,  to  be  reckoned  from  the  king's  lodging: 
which  was  conformable  with  some  petitions  in  the  former 
reign.*  After  this  there  were  no  further  parliamentary 
declarations  on  the  subject  of  this  court,  except  a  short 
act  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 

^  Paranal  les  pounte.  In  the  Old  Abridgment  it  is  porUa;  in  Pickering,  it 
is  hridgtM  ;  in  toe  Nova  SiatiUa,  it  is  pouUM, 

*  Duck  de  Aath.,  Jur.  a^il,  336,  340.  «  Gott  Abri.,  p.  160,  s.  65. 

*  VUU  anUf  c  xiv.  *  Vide  caUe,  c  xiy. 
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Having  said  thus  much  upon  these  courts  of  a  particu- 
courtof  ex-  ^^r  and  special  nature,  we  come  now  to  the  or- 
cheqner.  <iinary  courts  of  law,  respecting  which  some 
regulations,  well  deserving  of  notice,  were  made  by  par- 
liament. Great  complaint  was  made  of  the  dilatory  and 
oppressive  course  of  the  court  of  exchequer;  where,  in 
addition  to  the  rigor  which  was  experienced  from  the 
natural  order  of  things,  the  clerks  practised  many  unfair 
devices  upon  accountants.  Among  other  hardships,  the 
heirs  and  executors  of  persons  who  had  accounted  at  the 
exchequer,  were  not  allowed  to  plead  the  discharge  of 
their  ancestor  or  testator,  without  a  writ  or  privy  seal 
authorizing  them  so  to  do.  By  this  act  the  necessity  of 
such  writs  was  removed,  all  persons  were  admitted  to  plead 
as  in  other  courts,  heavy  penalties  and  imprisonments 
were  inflicted  on  clerks  who  issued  process  to  recover 
debts  already  paid.  Besides  this,  the  business  of  the  ex- 
chequer, as  far  as  concerned  the  king's  revenue,  was  better 
regulated  by  several  acts  of  parliament.^  It  seems,  as  the 
court  of  exchequer  was  not  within  the  act  of  nisi  prius^ 
whenever  an  issue  in  a  foreign  county  was  to  be  tried.,  a 
special  commission  used  to  be  made  out :  it  was  now  en- 
acted, that  no  more  than  two  shillings  should  be  given 
for  such  commission  as  the  clerk's  fee  for  making  it  out, 
and  the  same  for  the  record  of  nisi  jnius  with  the  writ.* 
The  people  were  not  satisfied  with  the  course  of  appeal 
established  from  this  court  by  the  statute  of  the  last 
reign  ;*  but  it  was  again  prayed  (though  without  effect) 
by  the  commons,  that  errors  in  the  exchequer  might  be 
redressed  in  the  king's  bench  or  parliament^ 

The  substance  of  the  oath  which  had  been  ordained  by 
Stat.  18  Edw.  IIL,  s.  8,  to  be  taken  by  the  judges  and 
barons,  was  put  into  a  statute  in  the  8th  year  of  this 
king.*  This  act  ordains,  that  they  should  not  take  any 
robe,  fee,  pension,  gift,  or  reward  of  any  but  of  the  king, 
except  reward  of  meat  or  drink,  which  should  be  of  no 
great  value :  they  were  to  give  no  counsel  to  any  in  mat- 
ters where  the  king  was  party,  or  where  the  king  was  any 
ways  concerned ;  nor  were  they  to  be  counsel  with  any 
man  in  any  cause  or  matter  depending  before  them,  upon 

>  Stat  1  Bich.  XL,  c  5 ;  Stat  5  Bich.  II.,  c.  9, 11, 12, 13, 14^  15. 

•  Stat  6  Rich.  II.,  a  16. 

*  FtU0  on^  c  ziT.  «  Gott  Abri.,  p.  164^  s.  105.  ^C3i.Z. 
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pain  of  losing  their  office,  and  making  fine  to  the  king. 
It  was  one  of  the  charges  against  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
Robert  de  Vere,  and  Michael  de  la  Pole,  that  they  on 
many  occasions  tampered  with  the  judges,  and  those  sus- 
picions might  have  produced  the  above  act.  But,  what- 
ever was  the  motive  for  making  it,  we  find  it  was  repealed 
the  next  year  by  stat.  9  Rich.  il.,c.  i.,  because  it  was  very 
HARD  ana  needed  declaration.  It  was  by  another  chapter* 
of  the  former  statute  enacted,  that  if  any  judge  or  clerk 
was  convicted  before  the  king  and  council  of  false  enter- 
ing of  pleas,  razing  of  rolls,  and  changing  of  verdicts, 
to  the  disherison  of  either  of  the  parties  to  the  suit,  he 
should  be  punished  at  the  discretion  of  the  council.  To 
prevent  the  possibility  of  partiality  or  favor  in  magis- 
trates, it  was  ordained  by  the  same  act '  that  no  man  of 
law  should  be  justice  of  assize,  or  of  the  common  deliverance 
of  gaols,  in  his  own  county.  This  prohibition  was  con- 
fined to  such  persons  in  the  commission  as  were  men 
of  the  law,  because  the  persons  associated  with  them 
were,  by  some  former  statutes,  expressly  required  to  be 
persons  of  the  county. 

Further  regulations  were  made  concerning  these  pro- 
vincial judicatures.  By  the  last  mentioned  act  it  was 
ordained,  that  the  chief-justice  of  the  common  bench 
should  be  assigned  among  others  to  take  assizes  and  de- 
liver gaols ;  but  that,  as  to  the  chief-justice  of  the  king's 
bench,  it  should  be  as  had  been  for  the  most  part  the  last 
hundred  years.  What  the  practice  had  been  for  the  pre- 
ceding hundred  years  does  not  appear  by  any  statute, 
report  or  book,  but  it  should  at  least  seem  from  this  act, 
that  the  chief  justice  of  the  common  bench  did  not  use 
to  go  to  circuits.  By  stat.  20  Rich.  11.,  c.  iii.,  it  was 
enacted,  that  no  lord,  nor  other  of  the  country,  little  or 
great,  should  sit  upon  the  bench  with  the  justices  to  take 
assizes  in  their  sessions  upon  pain  of  great  forfeiture  to 
the  king ;  and  the  statute  says,  the  king  had  charged  the 
justices  not  to  suffer  this  order  to  be  broken.  This,  like 
some  of  the  former  laws,  must  have  been  occasioned  by 
late  discoveries  of  the  interference  and  sway  of  great  meu 
in  judicial  matters.  It  was  ordained  by  stat.  6  Rich.  II.,  st. 
1,  c.  v.,  that  justices  of  assize  and  gaol-delivery  should 

» Ch.  4.  «  Ch.  2. 
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hold  their  sessions  in  the  principal  and  chief  towns  of 
every  county  where  the  shire-courts  were  held ;  but  in 
Stat.  11  Rich.  11.,  c.  xi.,  this  was  said  to  be  found  in  part 
prejudicial  and  grievous  to  the  people  in  many  counties ; 
and  on  that  account  the  chancellor  was  thereby  empow- 
ered to  remedy  it  by  the  advice  of  the  justices  when  occa- 
sion required. 

The  delays  in  suing  writs  of  nisi  jrrius  still  continued.* 
Complaint  was  made,  that  persons  were  impanelled  on 
juries,  and  after  that,  the  parties  would  not  sue  their 
writ  of  nisi  prius^  but  delayed  it  from  year  to  year ;  by 
which  it  was  said  jurors  suffered  ereat  loss,  sometimes  to 
more  than  the  yearly  value  of  their  land.  To  remedy 
this,  it  was  enacted  by  stat.  7  Rich.  11.,  c.  vii.,  that  in  all 
pleas  where  a  nisi  prius  might  be  had  of  course,  after  the 
grand  distress  thrice  returned,  and  served  before  the  jus- 
tices a^inst  the  jurors,  and  thereupon  the  parties  de- 
manded, if  none  of  such  parties  would  sue  tne  writ  of 
nisipriuSj  then  it  might  be  made  at  the  suit  of  any  of  the 
jurors  present ;  and  this  might  be  in  the  exchequer  as 
well  as  the  other  courts. 

Very  little  was  done  towards  adding  to  or  improving 
the  remedies  formerly  in  use.  By  stat.  7  Rich.  II.,  c.  x.,  it 
was  ordained,  that  an  assize  of  novel  disseisin  for  rent 
due  out  of  tenements  in  divers  counties  should  be  had  in 
conjmio  comiiat&s  within  which  the  tenements  lay,  in  the 
same  manner  as  had  before  been  used  where  a  common  of 
pasture  in  one  countv  was  appendant  to  land  in  another.' 

The  statutes  of  forcible  entries  had  a  more  extensive 
effect,  b^  abrogating  the  old  method  of  redress  in  cases 
of  disseisin.  We  have  seen,  that  in  the  time  of  Bracton,* 
a  person  disseized  might  recover  seisin  by  force,  with  a 
multitude  of  friends  to  assist  him,  provided  he  made  this 
attempt  jhgrante  disseisind.  Bat  the  state  of  things  was 
so  altered,  and  the  ideas  of  men  were  so  different,  that 
these  forcible  vindications  of  a  man's  property  were 
thought  incompatible  with  a  well-ordered  government. 
It  was  accordingly  enacted  by  stat.  5  Rich.  II.,  c.  vii.,  that 
none  should  enter  lands  and  tenements  but  where  an 
entry  was  ^iven  hj  the  law  ;  and  in  such  case,  not  with 
strong  hand,  nor  with  multitude  of  people,  but  only  in  a 

'  Vide  caUe,  c  xiv.  '  Ibid.  *  Fide.  vol.  ii.,  c  tL 
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peaceable  and  easy  manner ;  and  if  any  one  did  the  con- 
trary, and  was  thereof  convicted,  he  was  to  be  imprisoned 
and  ransomed  at  the  king's  pleasure.  Thus,  a  disseizee, 
if  he  entered  with  force,  became  punishable  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  disseizor  with  force  had  been  before. 

A  more  summary  method  was  pointed  out  by  stat. 
15  Rich.  IL,  c.  ii.,  which  directs,  that  upon  complaint 
made  to  any  justice  of  peace  of  such  forcible  entry,  such 
justice  should  take  sufficient  power  of  the  county,  and 
go  to  the  place  where  the  force  was ;  and  if  he  found  any 
persons  holding  the  place  forcibly  after  such  entry  made, 
they  were  to  be  taken  and  committed  to  the  next  gaol,  there 
to  remain  convict  by  the  record  of  the  justice,  until  they 
had  made  fine  and  ransom  to  the  kin^.  The  sheriff  and 
all  the  people  of  the  county  were  tnereby  required  to 
attend  the  justices.  The  same  of  forcible  entries  into 
benefices,  or  offices  of  holy  church. 

In  order  that  those  in  reversion  might  not  be  losers 
by  the  collusion  of  the  particular  tenants,  the  following 
statute  was  made.  It  was  enacted  by  stat.  9  Rich.  II.,  c. 
iii.,  that  if  a  tenant  for  a  term  of  life,  tenant  in  dower, 
tenant  by  the  courtesy,  or  tenant  in  tail  after  possibility 
of  issue  extinct,  was  impleaded,  and  pleaded  to  an  inquest, 
and  lost  by  verdict,  or  by  default,  or  m  any  other  manner, 
he  to  whom  the  reversion  of  such  tenements  belonged, 
his  heirs  and  successors,  should  have  an  action  by  writ  of 
attaint,  or  by  writ  of  error,  as  well  in  the  life  of  such 
tenants  as  after  their  deaths ;  and  if  he  succeeded  in  such 
writ,  the  tenant  who  lost  should  be  restored  to  his  posses- 
sion, with  the  issues  arising  in  the  meantime,  and  the 
party  suing,  to  the  arrears  of  the  rent,  if  any  were  due ; 
and  if  the  tenant  were  dead,  then  to  the  land  in  question. 
Moreover,  although  the  particular  tenant  was  alive,  yet 
if  the  reversioner  so  suing  alleged  that  he  was  of  covin 
and  consent  with  the  demandant  who  recovered  against 
him,  the  tenements  were  to  be  restored  to  the  reversioner. 
The  tenant,  however,  might  afterwards  have  a  acire  facias 
out  of  the  judgment  so  reversed,  if  he  would  traverse  the 
cpvin  alleged.  This  was  a  redress  similar  to  that  which 
had  been  allowed  to  termors  for  years,  by  a  statute  of  Ed- 
ward I.^ 

^  Vidt  vol.  iL,  c  ix. 
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Another  way  in  which  the  particular  tenant  could  in- 
jure the  reversioner,  was  by  making  default^  if  impleaded 
for  the  freehold ;  in  such  case  the  reversioner  was  entitled 
b^  a  statute  of  Edward  I.^  to  be  received  to  defend  the 
right ;  but  there  was  no  remedy  where  he  pleaded  in  chief 
such  pleas  by  which  he  knew  the  inheritance  must  be  lost. 
To  remedy  this,  it  was  now  enacted,  by  stat.  18  Rich.  II., 
St.  1,  c.  xvii.,  that  where  any  of  the  before-mentioned 
tenants  were  impleaded,  and  he  in  reversion  came  into 
court  and  prayed  to  be  received  to  defend  his  right,  at  the 
day  the  tenant  pleaded  to  the  action,  or  before ;  he  should 
be  received  to  plead  in  chief  to  the  action,  without  making 
any  delay  by  voucher,  aid-prayer,  nonage,  or  other  delay, 
by  essoin  or  protection. 

The  laying  the  venue  in  personal  actions,  which  before 
had  been  almost  optional '(a)  was  somewhat  restricted  by 
Stat.  6  Rich.  II.,  st.  1,  c.  ii.  It  is  thereby  provided,  that 
in  actions  of  debt,  accompt,  and  aU  other  suck  actions^  if  the 
declaration  stated  the  contract  to  be  in  any  other  county 
than  that  contained  in  the  original  writ,  the  writ  should 
be  immediately  abated  (6).    It  was  ordained  by  ch.  iii.  of 

(a^  The  whole  of  the  proceedings  in  an  action  were  grounded  upon  the 
original  writ^  and  amon^  others  the  venue  or  place  of  trial — vide  the  judg- 
ment of  Blackstone,  J.,  in  Santler  v.  Heard,  2  W.  Blackstone.  1031,  deducing 
the  history  of  the  law  as  to  venue.  So  long  ago  as  6  Rich.  II.,  c.  ii.,  a  stat- 
ute was  passed  in  furtherance  of  the  common  law,  to  compel  plaintiff  to 
bring  their  actions  in  the  counties  where  the  cause  of  action  arose ;  and  the 
stat.  4  Hen.  VI.,  c.  xviii.,  was  also  passed  in  furtherance  of  the  same  policj. 
The  notion  that  a  plaintiff  had  a  right  in  transitory  actions  to  lay  his  venue 
where  he  pleased  is  of  much  later  origin,  and  indeed  is  quite  modern,  and 
has  not  only  no  foundation  in  the  ancient  law,  but  is  utterly  opposed  to 
it  If  the  wrong  venue  was  laid  in  a  transitory  action,  no  doubt  it  was 
not  error,  as  in  a  local  action,  but  the  jury  could  only  come  from  the  venue 
laid  (Lee  v.  Lacon.  Tdv,,  69 ;  King  v.  AndreiMf  t6id.,  67) ;  and  if  this  came 
from  a  larger  or  aifferent  venue,  it  was  error  ( Wtlcocks  v.  Lovelaeey  Yeiv.), 
The  object  of  these  statutes  was  to  force  the  plaintiff  to  lay  the  proper 
venue. 

(b)  Upon  this  a  practice  arooe  of  examining  the  plaintiff  as  to  where  the 
contract  was  made  or  the  cause  of  action  really  arose,  a  practice  which 
seems  to  have  originated  with  referepoe  to  wager  at  law,  and  to  have  been 
applied  in  various  other  cases.  Thus  in  debt  on  a  deed  said  to  have  been 
made  in  one  county,  the  defendant  alleging  that  it  was  made  in  another,  the 
defendant  prayed  that  the  plaintiff  might  be  examined;  and  he  was  so 
(Year-Bookf  5  Sen,  F.,  fol.  1).  But  if  the  defendant  said  the  deed  was 
made  beyond  seas,  the  plaintiff  was  not  examined  upon  the  date ;  he  left 
it  at  large,  not  saying  where  it  was  made,  and  althougn  in  fact  it  was  made 
at  Home,  for  it  oould  be  alleged  to  have  been  made  here  (21  Edward  /F.,  foL 

^  Vide  vol.  ii,  '  Vide  ante,  c  xvL 
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the  same  statute,  that  the  writs  of  nuisance,  commonly 
called  vieonteil^  might  be  brought,  either  in  the  old  way, 
or  else  in  the  nature  of  assizes  determinable  before  the 
justices  of  the  one  bench  or  the  other,  or  of  assize  to  be 
taken  in  the  country;  so  that  the  distinction  between 
these  writs,  so  much  attended  to  in  the  last  reign,  began 
to  be  of  less  moment.  It  was  a  doubt  in  the  last  reign, 
whether  the  question  of  a  priory  being  donative  or  not, 
•  should  be  tried  jper  proves^  or  per  pais.^  But  it  was  now 
ordained,  by  stat.  9  Kich.  11.,  c.  iv.,  that  such  an  issue 
should  be  tried  by  the  certificate  of  the  ordinary  of  the 
place ;  and  this  was  to  be,  as  well  where  the  ordinary  was 
not  a  party,  as  where  he  was.  Notwithstanding  the  pre- 
caution taken  by  the  legislature  in  making  stat.  25  Edw. 
in.,  St.  8,  c.  iii,*  yet  the  king's  presentees,  either  by  the 
favor  of  ordinaries,  the  partiality  of  inquests,  or  perhaps 
by  the  parties  not  being  duly  warned,  would  get  themselves 
forced  into  benefices,  and  the  incumbents  put  out.  To 
remedy  this,  it  was  now  provided,  in  addition  to  the 
course  there  directed,  that  where  a  benefice  was  full  of  an 
incumbent,  the  king's  presentee  should  not  be  received  till 
the  king  had  recovered  bv  process  of  law;  and  if  any  was 
receivea  otherwise,  and  the  incumbent  put  out,  he  was  to 
commence  his  suit  within  a  year  after  the  induction  of 
the  king's  presentee. 

It  was  held  in  the  time  of  Edward  HI.  that*  a  prisoner 
in  custody  upon  a  judgment  should  not  be  sufi^ered  to  go 
at  large  without  the  consent  of  the  plaintiff;  but  it  was 
now  complained,  that  such  persons  were  frequently  let  at 
large  by  the  warden  of  the  Fleet  prison,  sometimes  by 
mainprise  or  by  bail,  and  sometimes  without  any  main- 
prise, with  a  bdston  *  of  the  Fleet ;  that  such  persons  went 
into  the  country  about  their  private  affairs,  continuing 

74 ;  3  Hen,  F/.,  fol.  29).  This  it  was  said  was  by  the  equity  of  the  statute 
(Ibid.),  so  the  plaintiff  in  an  action  of  detinue  was  examined  as  to  where  the 
bailment  was  (3  Hen.  F/.,  38).  The  effect  of  the  statute  was  said  to  be  that, 
if  a  man  brought  a  writ  in  one  county  and  declared  upon  a  contract  in 
another,  the  writ  should  abate  (3  Hen.  Vl.,  15).  And  by  the  practice  of  the 
courts,  examination  of  the  plaintiff  was  allowed  to  discover  where  the  con- 
tract waa  made.  This  waa  Dy  mere  force  of  practice,  and  is  a  precedent  of 
great  importance. 

^  Vide  ante.  '  Ficb  anJte.  *  Vide  ante,  310. 

'  Videaikle, 

*That  is,  an  nnderkeeper  of  the  jail  having  a  6<uftm,  or  wand,  and  walk- 
ing with  the  prisoner. 
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out  man^  nights  and  days  without  the  consent  of,  or  any 
satisfaction  made  to,  their  plaintiffs.  To  prevent  this,  it 
was  enacted  by  stat.  1  Richard  IL,  c.  xii.,  that  no  warden 
of  the  Fleet,  upon  pain  of  losing  his  office,  should  suffer 
a  prisoner  by  judgment  to  go  out  in  any  of  the  above 
ways,  without  making  gree  to  the  parties  at  whose  suit  he 
was  there,  unless  it  was  by  writ  or  other  commandment 
of  the  king ;  and  if  he  was  attainted  of  such  neglect  by 
due  process,  the  plaintiff  might  have  recovery  against  • 
him  oy  writ  of  debt.  It  was  usual,  when  an  action  was 
commenced  in  another  court  against  a  prisoner,  for  him 
to  be  removed  into  the  prison  of  that  court;  this  had 
been  abused  in  a  way  that  caused  the  following  provision, 
declaring,  that  if  anv  prisoner  in  execution  in  another 
prison,  would  confess  himself  voluntarily,  and  by  a  feigned 
cause,  debtor  to  the  king,  and  by  such  means  to  be  judged 
to  the  Fleet,  there  to  have  greater  sweet  of  prison  than  else- 
where, and  so  delayed  the  party  of  his  recovery,  the 
recognizance  so  confessed  should  be  taken  as  a  true  one ; 
so  that  the  party  being  remanded  to  his  first  prison  till 
he  had  satisned  his  first  plaintiff,  should  then  be  brought 
back  to  the  Fleet,  and  there  detained  till  he  had  satislied 
the  recognizance.* 

Two  laws  were  made  to  correct  the  abuse  of  protections; 
a  species  of  privilege  which  created  great  obstacles  to  the 
course  of  iustice.  We  have  seen ^  that  some  protections 
had  the  clause  of  volumus^  and  some  that  of  ndumus:  we 
now  find,  that  as  the  clause  of  volumus  was  usually  accom- 
panied with  the  clause  of  quia  profecturus^  simply  alleging 
that  the  party  was  ^oing  abroad ;  so  other  protections  haa 
in  them  a  clause  qma  moraturus^  signifying  that  he  was  to 
reside  abroad.  By  stat.  1  Richard  II.,  c.  viii.,  it  was 
enacted,  that  no  protection  with  a  clause  of  volumus  should 
be  allowed  before  any  judge,  for  victuals  taken  or  bought 
upon  the  voyage  or  service  of  which  the  protection  made 
mention,  nor  in  pleas  of  trespass,  or  of  other  contracts, 
since  the  date  of  the  protection.  It  was  not  uncommon 
to  purchase  these  protections,  both  with  a  clause  of  volumus 
and  of  quia  profecturus,  after  a  plea  was  actually  com- 
menced, merely  to  delay  the  proceedings,  without  any 
regard  to  the  "king's  service,  in  which  the  parties  pre- 

^  Vide  antej  a  xvi. 
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tended  to  be  employed ;  for  they  in  the  meantime  con- 
tinued to  stay  at  home.  This  misapplication  of  protec- 
tions occasioned  the  following  act,  18  Richard  II.,  st,  1, 
c.  xvi.,  ordaining,  that  no  protection  with  a  clause  of 
profecturus  be  allowed  in  any  plea  commenced  before  the 
date  of  the  protection,  if  it  was  not  in  a  voyage  where 
the  king  went  in  person,  or  in  some  voyage  royal,  or  on 
the  king's  messages  for  business  of  the  realm ;  but  such 
persons  were  to  make  their  attorneys  to  answer  for  them, 
or  were  to  stay  themselves.  Notwithstanding  this  re- 
straint on  the  above  protections,  the  protection  quia  moror 
turns  was  to  be  allowed  in  all  cases,  as  before.  It  was 
likewise  provided,  that  if  any  person  remained  in  the 
country,  without  going  on  the  service  for  which  he  was 
retained,  the  chancellor  might  repeal  the  protection.  Thus 
far  of  the  statutes  which  had  any  influence  on  the  admin- 
istrfirtion  of  civil  justice. 

The  commotions  which  happened  in  this  rei^,  and  the 
vicissitudes  experienced  by  the  several  contendmg  parties, 
had  an  effect  upon  our  criminal  law.  '  When  that  could 
be  made  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  either  to  destroy 
their  opponents,  they  never  failed  of  availing  themselves 
of  it;  and  at  every  revolution  they  endeavored  to  give  a 
new  edge  to  the  sword  of  justice.  In  no  period  of  our 
history  was  the  crime  of  treason  imputed  so  q,^,^^^^ 
promiscuously  to  all  sorts  of  resistance  and  "^"*' 
opposition.  This  extravagance  was  not  confined  to  the 
lords  in  parliament,  who  might  be  hurried  into  violent 
measures  by  the  heat  of  contest  and  the  flush  of  success; 
but  we  shall  find  the  sages  of  the  law  giving  deliberate 
opinions  of  the  same  import,  upon  questions  stated  in 
writing:  so  that  the  subject  seemed  to  derive  little 
benefit  from  the  statute  of  treasons. 

The  first  alteration  made  in  the  law  of  treason,  was  by 
act  of  parliament.  It  was  enacted  by  stat.  5  Eich.  11.,  st. 
1,  c.  vi.,  that  if  any  made  or  begun  any  manner  of  riot  and 
rumor y  or  the  like^  and  the  same  was  duly  proved,  it  should 
be  done  of  him  as  of  a  traitor  to  the  king  and  realm.  A 
declaration  of  treason  like  this,  might  perhaps  be  excused 
by  the  late  riots,  which  had  been  carried  to  a  length  sufiGi- 
cient  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  government.     Two 

J  ears  before   that  statute,  it  happened   that  one  John 
mperial,  an  ambassador  from  the  state  of  Genoa,  was 
vol*,  m.— 34 
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killed  in  London :  this  had  been  deemed  treason  by  the 
judges,  and  that  sentence  was  confirmed  by  parliament; 
the  reason  alleged  being,  that  it  affected  the  kind's 
majesty.^  In  the  17th  year  of  the  kinff,  we  find  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster,  steward  of  England,  and  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, constable  of  England,  complained  in  parliament 
that  Sir  Thomas  Talbot,  with  other  adherents,  conspired 
the  deaths  of  the  said  dukes.  This  was  adjudged  by  the 
king  and  lords  in  parliament  to  be  open  and  high  treason.^ 
The  parliament  made  the  above  declarations  by  virtue  of 
that  power  which  was  acknowledged  to  reside  in  it,  by 
the  statute  of  treasons ;  and  which  it  could  not  be  denied 
to  possess,  as  necessarily  belonging  to  its  legislative  au- 
thority. 

The  famous  opinions  given  by  the  judges  had  not  that 
sanction,  and  therefore  should  have  been  founded  on 
principals  of  known  and  established  law.  The  following 
was  the  occasion  on  which  these  opinions  were  taken : 
The  king  being  compelled  to  sign  a  commission  and  call 
a  parliament,  at  the  instance  of  a  great  part  of  his  nobles, 
wished  to  get  rid  of  the  act  he  had  done  under  such 
compulsion;  and,  thinking  the  law  on  his  side,  caused 
certain  of  his  judges  and  others  to  be  consulted  on  differ- 
ent questions,  calculated  to  stigmatize  and  declare  void 
the  late  proceedings.  In  the  11th  year  of  this  reign,  in 
the  presence  of  the  kine  and  some  lords  at  If ottingham 
Castle,  were  summoned  Tresilian,  the  chief-justice  of  the 
king's  bench,  and  Belknap,  chief-justice  of  the  common 
bench;  Holt,  Fulthorpe,  and  Burghe,  iudges  of  the  com- 
mon bench ;  and  Lokton,  one  of  the  kind's  serjeants-at- 
law.  To  these  persons  were  propounded,  among  other 
questions,  the  following,  which  received  the  annexed 
answers.  Being  asked,  How  those  ought  to  be  punished 
who  procured  the  above-mentioned  statute,  ordinance, 
and  commission?  they  answered.  By  capital  pstin;  as 
ought  those  likewise  wfio  excited  the  king  to  consent  to  the 
said  statute.  Those  who  compelled  the  king  to  consent, 
they  «aid,  should  be  punished  as  traitors  ;  as  should  those 
also  who  interrupted  the  king  in  the  exercise  of  those 
things  that  belonged  to  his  royalty  and  prerogative. 
The  following  question,  namely,  Whether,  if  the  king 

1  8  Bich.  IL;  Cott  Abri.,  p.  183,  b.  18.  >  Cott  AbrL,  p.  353^  b.  20. 
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limited  to  the  lords  and  commons  certain  articles  to  be 
debated,  and  they  proceeded  apon  others,  and  would  not 
go  upon  the  king's  articles  till  he  had  answered  theirs, 
the  king  should  be  obeyed  ?  they  answered.  That  such  as 
disobeyed  this  rule  of  the  king,  should  be  punished  as 
traitors.  If  the  king  dissolved  the  parliament,  and  any 
proceeded  therein  afterwards,  they  said,  he  was  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  traitor.  They  said,  it  would  be  treason  to 
impeach  in  parliament  any  of  the  king's  officers,  or 
justices :  and  that  the  person  who  moved  tnat  the  statute 
whereby  Edward  11.  was  indicted  should  be  sent  for,  and 
he  who,  by  force  of  such  motion,  brought  it  into  the  par- 
liament, were  guilty  of  treason. 

The  judges  who  concurred  in  these  opinions,  were 
afterwards  prosecuted  as  offenders;  but  things  taking 
another  turn,  in  the  21st  year  of  the  king,  these  opinions 
were  read  in  full  parliament,  and  there  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  legislature ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  were 
pronounced  by  Sir  Thomas  Skelton,  and  Hankford,  and 
ferenchley,  the  king's  Serjeants,  to  be  ffood  amd  lawful. 
But  it  is  recorded  in  the  same  statute  of  21  Rich.  II.  that 
Thirning,  and  Clopton,  successivelv  chief-justices  of  the 
common  bench,  and  Richehill,  a  ludge  in  that  court,  gave 
a  more  discreet  opinion  upon  the  act  of  these  judges ; 
they  said,  that  the  declaration  of  treason  not  declared 
belonged  to  the  parliament ;  and  ifthje  offender  were  a  krd^ 
or  peer  of  parliament,  and  those  questions  had  been  put 
to  mm,  he  would  have  given  the  liice  answers :  which  was 
intimating  that  they  were  not  consonant  to  the  law,  as 
established  and  known,  but  were  fit  enough  to  be  declared 
treason  by  parliament. 

In  the  same  stat.  21  Rich  II.,  c.  iii.,  some  points  of 
treason  which  had  been  settled  by  the  statute  of  treasons, 
were  re-enacted,  together  with  some  others  that  were  not 
within  that  act.  Thus,  it  was  ordained,  that  every  one 
who  compassed  or  purposed  the  death  of  the  king,  or  to 
depose  him,  or  to  render  up  his  homage  or  liegeance ;  and 
he  that  raised  people,  and  rode  against  the  king  to  make 
war  within  the  realm,  and  was  judged  and  attainted  there- 
of in  parliament^  should  be  considered  as  guilty  of  high 
treason,  and  should  forfeit  his  lands,  as  well  those  in  fee- 
tail  as  those  in  fee-simple.  The  difference  between  this 
act  and  the  statute  of  treason  is,  that  this  did  not  require 
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an  overt  act  to  be  proved ;  but  then  it  was  to  be  judged 
of  jonly  in  parliament;  and  lands  in  fee-tail  were  forfeit 
thereby.  It  was  made  treason  to  procure,  or  counsel  to 
repeal  or  annul,  any  judgments  ^iven  a^inst  statutes 
made  in  the  parliament  11th  Rich.  II.,  which  the  king 
now  procured  to  be  declared  void ;  *  and  it  was  also 
declared  treason  for  any  one  to  attempt  to  repeal  the  stat. 
21  Rich.  11.^ 

Besides  the  above  provision  about  riots,  other  statutes 
were  made  for  the  suppression  of  those  disorders,  which 
had  lately  grown  to  a  height  that  threatened  the  exist- 
ence of  government.  In  stat.  2  Rich.  IL,  st.  1,  c.  vi.,  there 
is  a  lively  picture  drawn  of  the  riots  which  then  very 
commonly  happened.  People  used  to  come  in  great 
bodies,  sometimes  under  pretence  of  taking  possession  of 
lands  to  which  persons  pretended  thev  had  a  right ;  they 
would  pillage  a  whole  neighborhood,  carry  off  women 
and  children,  and  commit  all  such  acts  of  violence  as 
might  be  expected  from  an  invading  enemy.  To  main- 
tain  the  peace  against  such  extraordinary  attacks  required 
more  than  the  ordinary  means.  Among  other  methods  it 
was  ordained,  that  the  statute  of  Northampton  should  be 
kept  in  all  points ;  and  moreover,  that  certain  sufficient 
and  valiant  persons,  lords,  or  others,  should  be  assigned  by 
the  king's  commission,  with  authority  to  take  such 
rioters,  without  waiting  for  an  indictment,  and  commit 
them  to  custody  till  the  coming  of  the  justices.  But  this 
new  authority  was  repealed  by  stat.  2  Rich.  IL,  st.  2,  c.  ii., 
the  statute  of  Northampton  being  thought  quite  adequate 
to  the  purpose.  This  repeal  was  procured  by  some  great 
lords,  who  were  too  mucu  interested  in  the  outrages  com- 
mitted by  these  people  (manv  of  whom  were  tneir  re- 
tainers and  partisans)' to  suffer  any  greater  restraint  to 
be  put  on  their  meetings.  When  the  villeins,  Bhoxxt  a  year 
or  two  after  this,  had  risen  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  compelled  manumissions  and  privileges  to  be 
granted  them,  it  was  enacted,  as  we  have  seen,  hy  stat.  5 
Kich.  II.,  st.  1,  c.  vi.,  that  rioters  should  be  punished  as 
traitors.  The  discontents  of  the  villeins  continued  all 
through  this  reign.  Upon  the  occasion  of  new  disturb- 
ances made  by  this  order  of  the  people,  particularly  in 

»  Ch.  4.  «  Ch.  20.  •  Vide  anU. 
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Cheshire  and  Lancashire,  it  was  enacted  by  stat.  17  Rich. 
II.,  c.  viii.,  that  sheriffs,  and  other  the  kind's  ministers, 
should  take  such  offenders ;  and  that  all  lords,  and  others 
of  the  realm,  should  be  assisting  therein.  We  shall  see 
what  course  was  pursued  in  the  next  reigns,  for  the  sup- 
pression and  punishment  of  such  disorderly  persons. 

The  two  statutes  against  the  spreaders  of  false  rumors  are 
said  to  have  been  procured  by  the  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
who  was  extremely  unpopular,  and,  at  the  scandaium 
time  of  the  insurrections  among  the  villeins,  ««v»«<~^ 
had  been  singled  out  as  a  principal  object  of  their  fury. 
The  first  of  these  is  stat.  2  Rich.  II.,  st.  1,  c.  v.  (a).  The 
design  of  this  act  will  be  best  understood  from  the  pre- 
amble. "  Of  the  devisors  "  (says  the  act)  "  of  false  news, 
and  of  horrible  and  false  lies  of  prelates,  dukes,  earls, 
barons, and  other  nobles  and  great  men  of  the  realm;  and 
also  of  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  clerk  of  the  privy  seal, 
steward  of  the  king's  house,  justices  of  the  one  bench  or 
of  the  other,  and  of  other  great  officers  of  the  realm,  of 
things  which  by  the  said  persons  were  never  spoken, 
done,  or  thought ;  in  great  slander  of  them,  and  whereby 
debates  and  discords  might  arise  betwixt  them,  or  be- 
tween them  and  the  commons,  and  great  mischief  to  the 
realm:"  these  were  the  objects  meant  to  be  aimed  at  by 
this  statute ;  and  it  was  enacted,  that  none,  under  griev- 
ous pain,  be  so  hardy  as  to  devise,  speak,  or  tell  any  false 
news,  lies,  or  other  such  false  things,  of  the  above-men- 
tioned persons,  whereof  discord  or  slander  might  arise 
within  the  realm ;  and  those  who  offended  therein  were 
to  be  liable  to  the  statute  of  Westm.  1,^  which  directs 
such  offender  to  be  taken  and  imprisoned  till  he  had 
found  the  person  by  whom  the  speech  was  moved :  but 
this  not  being  likely  to  produce  the  effect  intended,  it 

(a)  In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  a  case  oocarred  in  which  it  was  held  that 
this  statute  did  not  applj  to  slanderous  matter  put  forth  in  an  action  or 
prosecution.  Lord  BcHiuchamp  brought  an  action  on  the  statute  against  Sir 
Kichard  Croft  and  another,  for  that  they  had  slandered  him  as  a  forger 
of  false  deeds;  and  they  pleaded  that  he  had  brought  a  writ  of  forger  of 
false  deeds  against  Lord  Beauchamp,  and  that  this  was  the  slander  of  which 
the  action  was  conceived,  and  the  plea  was  held  good,  for  that  the  statute  was 
not  intended  to  oust  men  of  their  lawful  actions  {Lord  Beauchcunp  ▼.  Ovftf 
KeiltDajfs  Rep.,  2S).  The  statute  was  intended,  it  was  said,  to  punish  men 
who,  without  anj  caase,  slandered  great  men,  not  such  as  merelj  pursued 
their  lawful  actions  or  prosecutions,  whether  trulj  or  falselj. 

^  Vide  Tol.  iL|  c.  ix. 
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was  enacted  that  by  stat.  12  Rich.  11.,' c.  xi.,  that,  should 
he  not  be  able  to  find  such  person,  he  should  be  punished 
by  the  advice  of  the  council,  notwithstanding  the  said 
statutes. 

We  have  hitherto  met  with  nothing  on  the  subject  of 
public  nuisances,  we  find  now  a  statute,^  ordaining  procla- 
mation to  be  made  for  removal  of  public  nuisances ;  such 
as  offal  thrown  in  the  streets  and  ditches  near  towns; 
with  a  penalty  of  forty  shillings  on  offenders ;  who  were 
to  be  called  before  the  chancellor  by  writ,  if  they  refused 
to  remove  the  annoyance.  By  another  act,  the  laws 
against  maintenance  were  directed  to  be  enforced.' 

Notwithstanding  the  act  passed  in  the  last  reign '  to 
prevent  the  frequent  granting  of  pardons,  great  clamor 
was  still  made  on  this  subject.  We  find  the  commons 
had  petitioned  that  the  king  might  grant  no  more  par- 
dons. To  this  the  king  refused  to  consent,  but  agreed  to 
the  following  ftct,^  ordainiug  that  no  charter  should  be 
allowed  before  any  justice  for  murder,  or  for  the  death  of 
a  man  slain  by  await,  assault,  or  malice  prepense,  for 
treason,  or  rape  of  a  woman,  unless  the  fact  was  specified 
in  the  charter.  Where  the  pardon  of  the  death  of  a  man 
was  exhibited  without  specifying  the  fact,  the  justices 
were  to  inquire,  by  an  inquest  of  the  vicinage  where  the 
fact  was  committed,  whether  the  murder  was  by  await, 
assault,  or  malice  prepense ;  and  if  it  was  found  to  be 
either,  the  pardon  was  to  be  disallowed.  If  any  one  sued 
for  a  pardon  for  the  death  of  a  man  slain  in  either  of  the 
above  ways,  the  chamberlain  was  to  indorse  on  the  bill 
the  name  of  the  person  suing,  upon  pain  of  a  thousand 
marks,  and  the  under-chamberlain  upon  pain  of  five  hun- 
dred. These  bills  were  always  to  be  directed  to  the 
keeper  of  the  privy  seal ;  nor  was  any  warrant  of  the 
privy  seal  to  be  made  out  without  a  bill  so  signed  and 
indorsed.  No  charter  of  pardon  of  treason,  or  felony, 
was  to  pass  the  chancery  without  a  warrant  of  the  privy 
seal,  but  where  the  chancellor  might'  grant  it  ex-officio^ 
without  speaking  to  the  king ;  and  great  penalties  were 
to  be  paid  by  those  who  sued  pardons  in  any  of  the  above 
crimes ;  that  is,  an  archbishop  or  duke  was  to  forfeit  a 

>  Stat.  12  Rich.  II.,  e.  13.  «  Stat  13  Bich.  II.,  st  2,  e.  L 

*  Stat.  1  Rich.  II.,  e.  4.  •  Ftde  voL  iL,  c  z. 

'  Vide  ante,  c  ziv. 
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thousand  pounds,  and  so  in  proportion  of  lesser  dignities ; 
a  clerk,  bachelor,  or  other  of  less  estate,  two  hundred 
marks.  But  the  whole  of  this  statute,  except  that  relat- 
ing to  a  specification  of  the  fact,  and  an  inquiry  of  the 
truth  of  it  by  an  inquest,  was  repealed  by  stat.  16  Rich, 
n.,  c.  vi. 

The  statute  2  Richard  11.,  c.  iv.,  may  be  ranked  amon^ 
the  penal  laws  of  this  reign.  This  ordained,  that  man- 
ners, who  had  been  arrestm  and  retained  for  the  kind's 
service,  and  then  fled,  should,  besides  forfeiting  double 
what  the^  had  taken  for  wages,  suffer  a  year's  imprison- 
ment :  this  offence  was  to  be  inquired  of  before  the  ad- 
miral, or  his  lieutenant.^  It  appears  by  this  act,  that 
mariners  used  then  to  be  campeued  into  the  service  in  a 
way  which  the  legislature  did  not  scruple  to  call  an  arrest; 
signifying  as  compulsorv  a  method  as  the  law  made  use 
of  on  any  occasion.  The  carrying  of  gold  or  silver  out 
of  the  kingdom  was  forbidden  by  statute  5  Richard  II., 
St.  1,  c.  ii.,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  all  that  the 
offenders  could  forfeit ;  prelates  were  not  to  export  their 
payments,  even  by  exchange,  without  license.  All  per- 
sons were  by  the  same  act  restrained  from  going  beyond 
sea,  without  the  king's  license,  and  then  it  was  to  be  only 
at  certain  ports :  those  who  offended  therein  were  to  for- 
feit all  their  goods,  and  the  persons  carrying  them  to  for- 
feit their  vessel.  This  law  continued  in  force  till  the 
time  of  James  L' 

Some  grievances  in  the  manner  of  executing  the  forest 
laws  were  removed  by  stat.  7  Rich.  II.,  c.  lii.  and  iv.' 
It  was  provided,  that  no  jury  should  be  compelled  by  any 
officer  of  the  forest,  or  other,  to  travel  from  place  to 

{)lace,  out  of  the  place  where  their  charge  was  given,  un- 
ess  they  so  pleased ;  nor  were  they,  says  the  act,  to  be  con-  ' 
strained  to  give  a  verdict  otherwise  than  according  to  their  con- 
science. Again,  lio  one  was  to  be  taken  or  imprisoned  by 
any  officer  of  the  forest  without  indictment,  or  being 
taken  with  the  manner,  or  trespassing  in  the  forest ;  nor 
was  any  one  to  be  compelled  to  make  an  obligation  or 
ransom  to  an  officer  of  the  forest ;  and  any  one  offending 
against  this  act,  was  to  pay  the  party  damnified  double 
damages,  and  be  fined  to  the  king. 

^  Vide  ante,  *  Vide  voL  iL,  c  ix. 

>  SUt  4  James  L,  c  L,  8.  22. 
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While  these  restrictions  were  imposed  on  the  old  forest 
law,  a  sort  of  new  forest  law  began  to  show  itself;  which, 
since  the  enlargement  it  has  received  in  later  times,  is 
endured  with  as  little  acquiescence  as  the  old ;  being  cal- 
culated, like  that,  to  promote  the  pleasures  of  the  ^reat 
by  restricting  those  of  the  lower  orders  of  society.  This 
new  system  is,  perhaps,  attended  with  particular  circum- 
stances of  aggravation ;  for  whereas  the  old  law  was  for 
the  protection  of  the  king's  diversions,  and  was  local,  this 

Qune  Lawi     ^®  '^^  favor  of  all  lords  and  great  landholders, 

*"*  ^'  and  extends  to  every  spot  of  ground  in  the 
kingdom :  so  that,  coming  more  nearly  home  to  the  ob- 
servation of  men,  it  is  more  generally  felt,  though  indeed 
less  severely,  than  the  forest  law. 

The  design  of  the  le&cislature  in  the  first  act  on  this 
subject  wilfappear  from^the  pr^mble,  which  informB  as, 
that  ^'divers  artificers,  laborers,  servants,  and  grooms, 
keep  greyhounds  and  other  dogs,  and  on  the  holidays, 
when  good  Christian  people  be  at  church,  hearing  divine 
service,  they  go  hunting  in  parks,  warrens,  and  connigries 
of  lords  and  others,  to  the  very  great  destruction  of  the 
same ;  and  sometimes  under  such  color  they  make  their 
assemblies,  conferences,  and  conspiracies  to  rise,  and  dis- 
obey their  allegiance."  Thus  was  the  safety  of  the  state, 
as  on  other  occasions,  made  a  reason  for  imposing  the  fol- 
lowing restrictions ;  for  it  was  ordained  by  stat.  18  Rich. 
U.,  St.  1,  c.  xiii.,  that  no  artificer,  laborer,  nor  any  other 
layman,  not  having  lands  or  tenements  of  forty  snillings 
per  annum,  nor  priest,  or  other  clerk  (if  not  aavanced  to 
the  value  of  ten  pounds  per  annum)  should  keep  any 

freyhound,  hound,  or  other  dog  to  hunt ;  nor  use  ferrets, 
eys,  nets,  harepipes,  nor  cords,  or  other  engine,  to  take 
or  destroy  deer,  hares,  conies,  or  other  aenSemen's  ^  game, 
on  pain  of  a  year's  imprisonment ;  to  oe  inquired  of  by 
the  justices  of  the  peace.     This  was  the  first  stone  in  the 
present  fabric  of  game  laios;  and  seems  merely  a  regula- 
tion of  police,  to  confine  the  lower  class  of  people  from 
misspending  their  time  in  a  way  that  was  neither  useful 
to  themselves  nor  the  community. 
The  authority  of  justices  of  the  peace  was  considerably 
juMOem  of  the  enlarged  in  this  reign,  and  several  regulations 
peace.       wcrc  made  for  the  due  holding  of  their  ses- 
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sions,  the  proper  choice  of  persons  to  fill  this  office,  and 
other  matters  concerning  their  jurisdiction.  By  stat.  7 
Rich.  II.,  c.  v.,  they  had  power  to  inquire  of  vagabonds, 
and  to  compel  them  to  find  sureties  for  their  good  be- 
havior, otherwise  to  commit  them  to  prison  till  the  com- 
ing of  the  justices  of  ffaol-delivery.  The  next  statute 
respecting  justices  of  the  peace  is  stat.  12  Rich.  11.,  c.  x., 
which  enacts,  that  in  every  commission  of  the  peace 
there  should  be  assigned  but  six  justices,  besides  the 
justices  of  assizes  ^who  were  always  put  into  the  commis- 
sion); and  these  six  justices  were  to  hold  their  sessions 
every  quarter  of  a  year  at  least,  and  by  three  days,  if 
need  were,  on  pain  of  being  punished  at  the  discretion 
of  the  king  and  council,  at  the  suit  of  any  one  who 
would  complain.  Thev  were  to  inquire  if  mayors,  bail- 
iflfe,  and  others  properly  executed  what  was  required  of 
them  in  the  ordering  of  beggars  and  vagabonds,  servants 
and  laborers ;  and  were  to  punish  defaults.  The  justices 
were  each  to  have  four  shillings  a  day  during  the  sessions, 
and  two  shillings  for  their  clerk ;  this  to  be  paid  by  the 
sheriif  out  of  the  fines  and  amercements  arising  at  the 
sessions.  By  stat.  13  Rich.  II.,  st.  1,  c.  vii.,  it  was  or- 
dained, that  iustices  should  consist  of  the  most  sufficient 
knights,  esquires,  and  gentlemen  of  the  law,  of  the  county, 
without  any  exemption  for  the  stewards  of  lords,  as  was 
granted  by  the  former  act ;  and  thev  were  to  be  sworn  to 

ut  in  execution  all  the  statutes  relating  to  their  office. 

y  stat.  14  Rich.  11.,  c.  xi.,  there  were  to  oe  eight  justices 
in  every  county.  As  some  lords  had  been  put  into  the 
commission  at  that  parliament,  it  was  ordained  that  no 
duke,  earl,  baron,  or  banneret  should  take  any  wages: 
and  the  wages  were  to  be  paid  by  indenture  between  the 
justices  and  the  sheriff.  The  next  statute  relating  to 
these  justices  was  stat.  15  Rich  U.,  c.  ii.,  before  men- 
tioned, which  gives  them  authority  to  proceed  in  a  sum- 
mary way  in  cases  of  forcible  entry.  By  stat.  17  Rich. 
II.,  c.  ix.,  they  were  made  conservators  of  some  old  stat- 
utes for  preservation  of  salmon,  and  the  fry  of  fish.  The 
last  act  on  this  head  is  chap.  x.  of  the  same  statute, 
which  ordains,  that  in  every  commission  of  the  peace 
there  should  be,  if  need  was,  two  men  of  the  law  of  that 
county,  who  should  make  deliverance  of  thieves  and 
felons  as  often  as  they  might  think  it  convenient. 
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Snch  18  the  progress  that  was  made  by  parliament  in 
altering  our  law  daring  this  reign.  The  decisions  of 
courts,  for  the  reasons  before  given,^  we  shall  pas%  over 
in  silence. 

The  law  is  not  much  indebted  to  this  king.    It  is  said 
Th«  king  And  to  have  been  the  inclination  of  Kichard  and 
goTernment.    gQmc  of  his  favoHtes  to  countcnance  the  en- 
croachments of  the  civil  law;  though  this,  probably,  went 
no  further  than  a  partiality  for  such  parts  of  it  as  fitvored 
high  sovereign  authority  (a). 

(a)  There  is  no  foandation  for  this  suggeetion,  and  the  anthor  has  passed 
over  the  great  events  of  the  reign  in  a  constitutional  point  of  view  —  the 
andacions  attempt  made  bj  the  principal  nobles  to  supersede  the  rojal 
authority  hy  a  permanent  commission  of  regency.  Tliis  had  been  attempted 
in  previous  reigns,  with  more  pretence  of  excuse ;  the  authority  of  parlia- 
ment not  being  then  so  firmlj  established  as  to  anbrd  adequate  guarantees 
for  the  due  observance  of  the  laws  hy  the  crown.  But  that  was  not  so  now ; 
for,  as  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  observes,  after  the  accession  of  Richard  11.,  there 
are  no  examples  of  anj  pretension  to  lajr  new  and  general  taxes  on  the 
people  otherwise  than  by  the  estates  oi  parliament  The  parliamentary 
power  of  the  purse  was  then  as  much  an  acxnowledged  principle  of  the  con- 
stitution as  it  IS  now.  The  right  of  the  commons  to  appropriate  supplies  to 
specific  services  was  first  regularlv  introduced  in  the  minority  of  JEtichaid 
il.  (HisL  Eng.f  vol.  i.).  When,  therefore,  after  an  abortive  attempt  at  a 
prosecution  of  the  chancellor  (for  which  there  was  not  a  pretence),  the  pow* 
erfiil  party  headed  by^  Gloucester  forced  the  king,  by  actual  threats  to  his 
life^  to  sign  a  commission  delegating  to  them,  in  efiecty  the  royal  authori^, 
it  was  clearly  only  a  struggle  b^  them  for  supreme  power,  and  it  was  simplr 
an  act  of  treason.  The  commission  appointed  them  a  permanent  council, 
authorized  them  to  inquire  into  all  alle|^  grievances  of  the  people^  to  hear 
and  determine  all  complaints  which  could  not  be  redressed  by  common 
course  of  law,  and  to  provide  such  remedies  for  all  abuses  as  should  to  them 
appear  proper.  This,  it  is  evident,  transferred  to  them  the  authoritv,  not 
only  of  King,  but  of  parliament,  and  vested  in  an  absolute  oligarchy  the  su- 
preme power  of  the  state.  The  king  afterwards  consulted  the  judges,  who^ 
as  advisers  of  the  crown,  gave  it  most  rightly  as  their  opinion  that  the  com- 
mission was  subversive  of  the  constitution,  and  that  its  having  been  extorted 
from  him  hy  threats  of  violence  was  an  act  of  treason.  The  subsequent 
conduct  of  Gloucester  and  his  party,  in  pretending  to  accuse  the  judges  and 
the  king's  advisers  of  treason,  was  simply  a  continuance  of  their  own  treason- 
able rebellion.  When  they  appealed  or  accused  the  five  lords,  including  the 
chief-justice,  who  had  been  tiie  king's  chief  adviser,  they  arbitrarily  and 
illegally  arrested  all  the  judges  who  were  the  constitutional  advisers  of 
the  lords  on  an  impeachment;  and  it  was  then  that  the  king  called  upon 
the  ragBB  of  the  common  and  civil  law  to  give  to  the  lords  their  opinion  on 
the  bin  of  impeachment.  They  all  declared  it  to  be  illegal.  The  oligarch- 
ical party,  however,  proceeded  in  their  illegal  course ;  and  it  was  on  that 
occasion  they  said  they  were  bound  by  no  other  law  than  the  law  and  cnstoin 
of  parliament  (which  meant  in  this  instance  their  own  will) ;  that  Uie  king- 

^  VidecaUe, 
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In  the  reign  of  this  prince,  when  the  sovereign  author- 
ity often  changed  hands,  when  the  nation  was  governed 
at  pne  time  by  the  king,  at  another  by  an  authority  dele- 
gated to  certain  lords,  who,  in  the  struggle  for  power, 
pursued  each  other  with  the  most  unrelenting  animosities, 
'it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  law  was  occasionally 
made  subservient  to  the  successful  party,  and  taught  to 
speak  that  language  which  would  confirm  their  interests, 
and  destroy  all  those  who  opposed  them.  Most  of  the  ex- 
travagances which  arose  from  this  state  of  things,  con- 
sisted in  judgments  of  treason,  and  attainders  of  obnox- 
ious persons,  without  due  examination  or  trial. 

It  was  in  this  spirit,  that  conspiring  the  death  of  the 
dukes  of  Lancaster  and  Gloucester,  the  king's  uncles,  was, 
as  before  mentioned,  declared  by  the  king  and  lords  to  be 
high  treason  ;^  that  Sir  Thomas  Haxe^  was  condemned 
to  die  the  death  of  a  traitor,  for  having  moved  in  the 
house  of  commons,  that  economy  might  be  promoted  at 
court,  and  that  to  attain  such  end,  the  court  should  not 
be  frequented  by  bishops  and  ladies.^  Of  the  like  kind  was 
the  prosecution  before  the  committee  of  parliament, 
against  Henry  Bowet,  attorney  to  the  Duke  of  Hereford, 
wno,  having  solicited  for  the  duke  concerning  the  pos- 
session of  his  fether's  estate,  was  adjudged  a  traitor;  Dut 
in  this  case  the  punishment  of  death  was  changed  to  ban- 
ishment.^ These  and  the  like  abuses  of  law  and  justice 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  violence  of  the  times. 

There  is  no  Year-Book  of  the  reign  of  Richard  H.  in 
print ;  but  Sir  Matthew  Hale  says,  he  had  seen  the  entire 
years  and  terms  of  this  king  in  manuscript.^  There 
are  some  cases  of  this  reign  to  be  found  in  Jenkins's 
Centuries^  some  in  Keilway,  some  in  Benloe,  and  some 
in  Fitzherbert's  Abndament.  All  these  scattered  notes 
have  been  collected  by  "^ellewe,  and  digested  under  heads ; 
making  a  sort  of  substitute  for  a  Year-Book  of  this  king. 

dom  of  England  had  never  been  governed  bj  the  civil  law,  nor  would  thej 
be  guided  by  the  opinion  of  the  other  courts  of  the  realm.  In  other  words, 
that  they  would  not  be  governed  either  by  civil  law  or  common  law,  or  by 
any  law  at  all  except  their  own  will,  which  was  to  murder  their  political  op- 
ponents, as  they  accordingly  did.  This  is  another  illustration  afforded  in 
our  annals  that  there  might  be  as  much  tyranny  exercised  by  an  oligarchy 
as  bv  a  monarchy,  and  that  it  is  necessair  that  the  powers  of  the  aristocracy, 
not  less  than  of  the  crown,  should  be  under  the  constitutional  control  of  par- 
liament^ and  in  subjection  to  the  law. 

1  Cotton's  Abrid.,  364.  »  Tyrr.,  voL  iiL,  991. 

*%^  Ibid.,  362.  «  HuL  Om.  Lorn,  175. 
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THE  judicial  history  of  Henry  IV.  has  an  advantage 
over  that  of  his  predecessor;  for  the  decisions  of 
courts  as  well  as  the  provisions  made  by  parliament  dur- 
ing this  reign  have  come  down  to  our  times  (a).     Our  at- 

(a)  Upon  the  accession  of  this  the  first  sovereign  of  the  House  of  Lancaii- 
ter,  afterwards  continued  by  that  of  Tudor,  a  question  of  some  interest  sug- 
gests itself  as  to  the  view  which  was  taken  bv  the  kings  of  this  race,  as  to 
their  position  with  reference  to  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  realm.  This 
question  su^ests  itself  in  consequence  of  the  repeated  confirmations  bj  the 
king,  and  his  successor,  of  the  Great  Charters,  which  one  would  have  thought 
had  by  this  time,  after  centuries  of  acquiescence  and  confirmation,  become 
sufficiently  established.  No  doubt  this  king  was,  in  strict  law,  a  usurper ; 
and  against  such  a  sovereign  the  parliament  might  naturally  be  disposed  to 
take  guarantees.  But  it  is  conceived  that  this  is  hardly  of  itself  an  adequate 
explanation  of  the  matter,  and  that  its  real  causes  would  refer,  and  nave 
much  bearing  upon  subsequent  events.  There  is  strong  ground  for  supposing 
that  all  the  sovereigns,  since  the  Conquest,  bad  cherish^  the  notion  that  the 
Conqueror  had  acquired  the  realm  by  conquest,  in  the  strict  legal  sense;  the 
result  of  which  would  have  been  an  entire  abrogation  of  all  the  laws  and 
liberties  of  the  nation,  and  hence  a  necessity  for  erants  or  confirmations  of 
them  from  the  crown.  At  all  events,  it  is  a  fact,  that  even  at  this  period  of 
our  history,  centuries  after  the  Great  Charters,  they  were  not  once,  but  again 
and  again  confirmed,  a  fact  which  shows  some  latent  distmst:  and  there  is 
the  further  fact,  that  Henry  VIII.,  on  his  accession,  appears  to  have  styled 
himself  ostentatiously  the  eighth  from  the  Conquest.  Not  only  in  that  age, 
but  in  an  age  long  subsequent,  much  importance  was  attached  to  the  theory 
of  a  conquest ;  for  Lord  Hale  wrote  his  History  of  the  Law  in  a  great  d^^ee 
tb  refute  it^  and  argues  against  it  elaborately.  The  age  of  the  accession  of 
the  House  of  Lancaster  would  be  a  natural  occasion  for  Uie  assertion  of 
such  a  theory,  especially  as  Henry  IV.  was  the  first  sovereign,  since  the 
Conquest,  who  had  really  attained  to  the  crown  by  force  of  arms,  as  no  doubt 
he  had.  Hence^  on  the  other  hand,  parliament  would  be  anxious  to  restrain 
the  supposed  right  of  conquest,  by  repeated  confirmations  of  the  Great 
Charters;  and  scarcely  a  parliament  was  summoned  during  Ihe  present 
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tention,  however,  will  be  principally  engaged  by  the  latter. 
The  laws  of  this  kin^  are  upon  many  of  the  subjects 
which  were  canvassed  by  parliament  in  the  former  reign. 
One  article  of  regulation  was  wholly  new,  and  distin- 
guishes this  king's  reign  as  the  period  when  the  first  pro- 
visions were  made  for  securing  to  the  people  a  due  and 
faithful  choice  and  return  of  their  representatives. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  the  present  king  a  special  act  was 

rei^,  in  which  there  was  not  such  a  oonfirmaiion.  Thas,  in  the  very  first 
act  of  the  first  session  of  parliament,  we  find  a  confirmation  of  the  liberties 
of  the  church,  and  of  all  statutes  not  repealed,  and  of  aU  laws  and  usages 
of  the  realm  (Hen,  IV.,  c  i.),  that  holy  church  have  and  enjoy  all  her 
rights,  liberties,  and  franchises,  and  that  the  Great  Charters  and  other 
good  ordinances  and  statutes  made  in  the  time  of  the  king's  progenitors, 
and  not  repealed,  be  firmly  holden  and  kept;  and  that  the  peace  be 
kept,  BO  that  all  his  liege  subjects  may  safely  dweU  according  to  the  laws 
and  usages  of  the  realm ;  and  that  eood  justice  and  equal  rignt  be  done  to 
erery  person.  This  was  in  terms  confirmed  by  2  Hen.  I  v ..  c.  i. ;  4  Hen.  IV.,  i. ; 
and  7  Hen.  I V.^  c.  i.  These  repeated  confirmations  of  tnemselves  suggest  a 
sense  of  suspicion,  distrust^  and  iiTsecurity,  arising,  no  doubt,  from  tTie  no- 
tions of  a  conquest,  long  latent  in  the  brea.sts  of  the  Plantagenets,  and  now 
perilously  revived  by  the  accession  of  a  usurper,  who  attaint  the  crowu  by 
force  of  arms.  And  it  is  very  observable  that  in  the  later  of  these  confirma- 
tions, there  are  added  those  remarkable  words  '*  saying  to  the  king  his  re- 
gality and  prerogative "  (7  Hen.  JF.,  c.  i.).  This  prerogative  was  upheld, 
even  as  agamst  the  church.  There  was,  it  will  be  observed,  a  confirmation 
of  the  statutes  of  previous  reigns  (a  connrmation  needless  except  with  refer- 
ence to  the  notion  of  conquest),  and  among  those  were  the 'statutes  of  liveries, 
r»ed  in  the  reigns  of  Richard  II.,  for  the  suppression  of  combinations,  etc. 
in  this  reign  statutes  were  passed  against  disseizors  with  force ;  that  is, 
great  persons,  who  make  forcible  entries,  with  force  and  arms  and  numbers 
of  men,  into  other  men's  lands  (4  Hen,  IV.,  c.  viii.);  ^od  against  riots  or 
routs  (3  Hen,  JF.,  c  vii.);  and  the  policy  of  these  statutes  was  carried  out 
in  the  subsequent  reigns.  So  with  reference  to  the  church,  there  was  no  re- 
laxation of  the  statutes  passed  in  previous  reigns  against  the  exercise  of 
papal  supremacy,  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  temporal  rights ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  they  were  not  only,  in  general  terms,  re-enacted,  but  were  reaffirmed 
and  aided  by  several  other  statutes.  Thus  there  was  a  statute  that  if  any  do 
accept  a  provision  granted  by  our  holy  father  the  pope  {nosLre  9anct  pere  le 
fKpe),  to  any  person  in  religion,  to  be  exempt  from  obedience,  he  should  be 
within  the  danger  of  the  statute  of  provisors  (2  Hen,  IV,,  c.  iii.);  and  another 
statute  enacted  penalties  for  procuring  bulls  to  be  discharged  of  tithes  (2 
Hen.  IV,,  c.  iv.).  And  there  was  a  subseauent  statute,  that  no  provinion, 
license,  or  pardon,  should  be  granted  of  a  benefice  full  of  an  incumbent  (7 
Hen.  IV,,  a  viii.).  This  statute  enacted  that  many  mischiefii  arose  because 
of  many  provisions  made  by  the  pope,  and  licenses  granted  upon  the  same 
by  the  king,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  crown  assumed  the  power  of 
granting  licenses  to  dispense  with  the  statute  of  provisors ;  and  then  got  from 
parliament  power  to  invalidate  its  own  licenses.  Parliament,  however,  was 
always  ready  to  aid  the  crown  aj^nst  the  church,  and  this  sovereign  sought 
to  rule  with  the  support  of  parliament  And  this  was  the  spirit  and  policy 
of  all  the  sovereigns  of  this  dynasty,  and  of  the  House  of  Tudor,  which  suc- 
ceeded them. 
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passed  for  the  punishment  of  a  person  who  had  assaulted, 
beat,  and  woanded  a  menial  servant  to  one  of  the  knights 
representing  the  county  of  Somerset,  during  the  time  of 
parliament.  It  was  enacted,^  that  proclamation  should  be 
made  where  the  fact  was  done,  commanding  the  offender 
to  appear  in  the  king's  bench  within  a  quarter  of  a  year ; 
if  not,  to  be  attainted  of  the  fact,  and  pay  the  injured 
party  double  damages,  to  be  taxed  by  the  judges,  or,  if 
need  were,  by  an  inquest ;  and  further  pay  a  fine  to  the 
king ;  aykd  so  (says  the  act)  shaU  it  be  in  aU  similar  cases.  It 
was  in  the  same  parliament  prayed,  that  all  persons  who 
arrested  a  knight,  or  burgess,  or  any  of  their  servants, 
knowing  them  to  be  such,  should  be  fined  at  the  king's 
pleasure,  and  render  treble  damages  to  the  party  grieved. 
To  this  it  was  answered,  that  there  was  a  sumcient  remedy 
already.'  What  this  remedy  was  does  not  appear,  unless 
it  is  to  be  collected,  that  the  privilege  was  so  notorious 
and  established,  as  to  entitle  the  party  injured  to  an  ac- 
tion. 
It  was  complained  in  parliament,  that  the  election  of 
Eiaeiionof  kui^hts  of  couutics  was  sometimes  made  ac- 
memb«n.  cordiug  to  thc  plcasurc  of  the  sheriffs,  and 
generally  against  the  form  of  the  writ  directed  to  the 
sheriff.  To  prevent  this  in  future,  it  was  enacted  by  stat. 
7  Hen.  IV.,  c.  xv.,  that  the  election  of  knights  should  be 
in  the  following  way :  namely,  at  the  next  county  to  be 
held  after  the  delivery  of  the  parliament  writ,  proclama- 
tion was  to  be  made  in  the  full  county  of  the  day  and 
place  of  the  parliament ;  and  that  all  those  then  present, 
as  well  suitors  duly  summoned  for  that  cause,  as  others, 
should  enter  upon  the  election  of  knights ;  and  then,  in 
full  county,  they  were  to  proceed  freely  and  indifferently, 
notwithstanding  any  request  or  command  to  the  contrary. 
After  they  were  chosen,  their  names  were  to  be  written  in 
an  indenture,  under  the  seals  of  all  those  who  chose  them, 
and  tacked  to  the  same  writ  of  parliament;  which  indent- 
ure, so  sealed  and  tacked,  was  to  be  held  for  the  sheriff's 
return  of  the  said  writ,  as  far  as  concerned  the  knights  of 
the  shire.  It  was  also  enacted,  that  in  the  writs  of  the 
parliament,  in  future,  this  clause  should  be  put :  et  eleetionem 
tuam  in  plena  comitatu  two  fojctam  distincti  et  aperti  sub  sigillo 

^  Ch.  6.  '  Gott.  Abil,  p.  433,  «.  74. 
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tuOj  et  sigSlis  eorum  gvi  electioni  iUi  iTiter/umntj  nobis  in  cancelr 
larid  nostrd  ad  diem  et  locum  in  brevi  corUentos  certifiees  indilati. 
But  because  no  penalty  was  inflicted  by  tbis  statute  on 
sberiffs  wbo  did  not  conform  thereto,  it  was  ordained  by 
Stat.  11  Hen.  lY.,  c.  ii.,  that  the  justices  of  assize  should 
inquire  of  such  returns  in  their  sessions ;  and  if  it  was 
found  by  inauest,  and  due  examination  before  them,  that 
a  sheriff  had  made  a  return  contrary  to  this  act,  he  was  to 
be  fined  one  hundred  pounds ;  and  knights  so  unduly  re- 
turned were  to  lose  their  wages*  Before  these  two  acts 
there  was  no  statute  relating  to  this  matter,  unless  the 
statutes  of  Edward  I.,^  for  free  elections  could  be  considered 
as  such. 

The  two  grand  objects  of  reformation  in  church  matters, 
the  restraining  the  interference  of  papal  authority,  and 
providiufic  for  the  regular  maintenance  of  vicars,   _  ^   . 

J    •      j.\P         '  rri.  Of  Uw  clergy. 

were  pursued  m  this  reign.  The  weapon  now 
used  against  the  pope  and  his  adherents  was  the  statute  of 
provisors,  13  Richard  IL,  st.  2,  c.  iii.,  which  had  put 
the  proceeding  by  prcemunire  facias  into  a  stricter  course.* 
Many  new  cases  were  now  brought  within  the  penalty  of 
this  law.  It  was  enacted  by  stat.  2  Hen.  IV.,  c.  iii.,  that 
if  provision  was  made  by  the  Bishop  of  Home  to  any  per- 
soh,  religious  or  secular,  to  be  exempt  from  obedience 
regular,  or  to  have  any  office  perpetual  within  houses  of 
religion,  or  as  much  as  one  regular  person  of  religion,  or 
two,  or  more,  had  in  the  same,  and  such  provisors  accepted 
the  same,  they  should  incur  the  pains  of  stat.  18  Richard 
IL,  St.  2,  c.  iii.  Again,  because  complaint  was  made  that 
the  CisterUans  had  purchased  bulls  to  be  discharged  of 
tithes,  and  that  this  exemption  used  to  be  extended  to  their 
tenants,  it  was  enacted,^  that  they  should  continue  in  the 
condition  they  were  in  before  the  purchase  of  such  bulls ; 
and  they  and  all  other  orders  which  purchased  bulls,  or  by 
color  of  any  bulls  pretended  to  avail  themselves  of  a  dis- 
charge from  tithes,  were  to  be  warned  to  appear  in  two 
months  by  writ  of  prcemunire  facias  ;  and  if  they  made  de- 
fault, or  were  attainted,  they  were  to  incur  the  penalties 
of  the  before-mentioned  act  of  Richard  II. 

Such  were  the  securities  provided  for  the  due  payment 
of  tithes,  when  an  act  was  passed  in  aid  of  the  statute  of 

^  Fide  voL  iL,  c.  ix.  '  Ftde  oinU^  c  zilL  *  Ch.  4. 
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Bichard  II.,*  concerning  vlcare  (a).  It  was  by  stat.  4  Hen. 

vicamiiuiti.  ^"*  ^'  ^^^•'  ©^acted,  that  the  former  statute 
tuI^Sii-  should  be  duly  observed;  that  licenses  of  ap- 
propriation made  since  should  be  reformed  ac- 
cording to  the  effect  of  that  act ;  and  if  such  reformation 
was  not  made  within  a  certain  time,  the  appropriation  and 
license  were  to  be  void.  All  appropriations  of  vicarages 
since  the  first  year  of  Richard  II.,  were  declared  void. 
And  further  it  was  enacted,  that  in  every  church  so  appro- 
priated, or  to  be  appropriated,  a  secular  person  shoula  be 
ordained  vicar  perpetual^  canonically  instituted  and  inducted^ 
and  convenaUy  endowed  by  the  discretion  of  the  ordinary,  to 
do  divine  service,  to  inform  the  people,  and  to  keep  hospi- 
tality ;  and  no  religious  person  was  to  be  made  vicar  in  any 
church  so  appropriated.  Thus  was  it  at  length  ordained, 
that  vicars  should  have  institution  and  induction,  which 
gave  them  the  same  tenure  as  parsons ;  and  to  avoid  the 
abuses  which  had  been  so  long  complained  of,  religious 
houses  were  no  longer  suffered  to  appoint  any  of  their  own 
body  to  such  appropriated  vicarages  as  belonged  to  them. 
The  religious  orders  were  no  longer  in  sucn  considera- 
tion as  they  had  been.    A  statute  was  made  in  this  parlia- 

(a)  As  already  has  been  aeen,  it  has  been  held,  eyen  before  the  statute  of 
Bichard  II.,  as  to  endowment  of  vicaraees,  that  yicarages  could  be  endowed : 
and  that  if  so  endowed,  the  vicars  coula  recover  their  endowments  by  Icanu 
procefls,  either  against  the  parsons  or  strangers  (40  Edw.  III^  f.  12).  After 
the  above  act  of  4  Henry  iV.,  that  is  in  the  10th  of  Henry  I  v.,  a  case  arose 
in  the  courts  of  law,  in  which  an  appropriation  was  involved,  and  which  is 
wortli  quoting,  as  showing  the  strong  tendency  of  the  courts  to  make  all 
things  relating  to  the  church  estabhshment  matter  of  secular  cognizance: 
**  The  abbey  of  Saltash  was  appropriate  to  the  college  of  Windsor,  and  upon 
the  appropriation  the  vicar  was  endowed,  etc,  and  was  bound  in  a  great  sum 
before  the  collector  of  the  pope  (dd  Pope)  in  England  (with  the  assent  of  the 
ordinary),  to  pay  to  the  chamber  of  the  pope,  upon  condition  that  he  should 
do  certain  things,  which  he  had  failed  in ;  wherefore  the  dean  of  the  college 
came  to  the  chancery,  and  showed  that  he  had  sued  him  in  a  plea  before  the 
collector  of  the  pop&  and  that  the  vicar  had,  on  the  Bugsestion  that  the  plea 
of  covenant  or  of  debt  on  contract  made  within  the  rSm,  pertained  to  the 
courts  of  the  king,  obtained  a  prohibition  to  the  collector  of  the  pope,  direct- 
ing him  to  disseize  his  plea.  The  collector  prayed  a  writ  to  pnx^ed :  Thim- 
ine,  J.,  at  first  said  the  *  writ '  should  go.  Hankford  said :  The  king  is  well 
informed  by  all  the  archbishops,  and  buhops,  and  others,  who  have  spiritual 
jurisdiction.  And  when  the  collector  of  the  pope  came  to  England,  he 
Drought  two  bolls,  of  which  the  king  has  one,  and  he  himself  the  other.  But 
I  do  not  think  he  can  intervene,  and  sue  in  this  matter.  And  afterwards  by 
counsel  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  consultation  was  refused"  (10 
Hen.  IV,). 

^  Vide  anie,  c.  zviL 
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ment  restraining  the  four  orders  of  friars,  that  is,  the 
frinT^  minorsj  Augustmes^  Preachers^  and  Chrmdites,  from 
taking  an^  person  into  their  order,  under  fourteen  years 
of  age,  without  the  assent  of  the  parents  of  thechild ;  and 
the  chancellor  was  authorized,  upon  complainrdulj  made 
before  him,  to  inquire  into  breaches  of  this  statute,  and  to 
punish  the  heads  of  the  society  according  to  his  discre- 
tion.^ 

Further  provision  was  made  for  the  regular  payment 
of  tithes,  it  was  enacted  by  stat.  5  Uen.  lY.,  c.  x.,  that 
farmers  and  occupiers  of  the  possessions  of  aliens  should 
be  bound  to  pay  all  tithes  due  to  parsons  and  vicars,  not- 
withstanding they  were  seized  into  the  king's  hands,  or 
any  prohibition  to  the  contrary.  Again,  it  was  ordained 
by  Stat.  7  Hen.  IV.,  c.  vi.,  that  no  person  should  be  dis- 
charged of  tithes  by  color  of  any  bulls ;  and  if  any  were 
molested  by  pretence  of  such  bulls,  the  offenders  were  to 
be  liable  to  the  penalty  inflicted  on  the  CUstertians  by  stat. 
2  Henry  lY.,  c.  iv.  Jbecause  it  had  sometimes  happened, 
that  provisions  from  the  pope  had  been  licensed  by  the 
king,  it  was  enacted,'  that  no  license  or  pardon  so  granted 
should  be  available,  if  the  benei&ce  was  full  of  an  incum- 
bent at  the  time  it  was  granted.  These  licenses  showed 
that  the  statutes  against  provisions  were  not  executed 
with  rigor.  However,  in  the  ninth  vear  of  this  king,  a 
statute^  was  made,  confirming  all  the  statutes  against 
provisions  and  translations  of  bishops,  and^  declaring  that 
the  election  to  spiritual  preferments  should  be  free.  The 
other  laws  relating  to  church  matters  were  such  as  were 
made  against  heresies ;  but  these,  unhappily  for  the  first 
promoters  of  reformation  in  our  church,  were  of  a  sort 
which  obliges  us  to  rank  them  amongst  those  that  make 
a  ptrt  of  our  penal  law. 

Ifothing  remarkable  was  ordained  respecting  the  lower 
class  of  people,  except  a  regulation  about  ap-  BUiat«  of 
prentices,  made  by  stat.  7  Hen.  IV.,  c.  xvii.  it  »•*»"«■• 
was  complained,  that,  notwithstanding  the  statute  of 
Canterbury,^  ordaining  that  no  person  who  had  worked 
in  husbandry  till  twelve  years  of  age  should  be  permitted 
to  be  put  to  any  mystery  or  handicraft,  yet  the  children  of 
many  persons  having  no  land  or  rent,  were  bound  ap- 

1  Stat.  4  Hen.  IV .,  c  17.  » Ibid.  •  Fide  ofUe,  c.  xui. 
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prentice  to  crafts  in  cities  and  boroaghs,  ^^for  the  pride  of 
clothing y  and  other  evil  cmtoms  that  servants  do  use  in  the  same  ;'* 
which  produced  a  scarcity  of  laborers  and  servants.  To 
prevent  this,  it  was  enacted  by  the  above  act,  that  no  one 
should  put  his  son  or  daughter  apprentice  to  any  craft  or 
labor  within  a  city  or  borough,  except  he  had  land  or  rent 
to  the  value  of  twenty  shillings  per  annum  at  least ;  but 
he  should  put  them  to  other  labor  as  his  estate  required, 
on  pain  of  one  year's  imprisonment.  Any  person  willing 
to  make  his  child  apprentice,  was  to  bring  to  the  mayor 
or  bailiff  of  the  place  a  bill  sealed  by  two  justices  of  the 
peace,  testifying  the  value  of  the  parent's  lands.  Any 
person  taking  an  apprentice  contrary  to  this  act,  was  to 
forfeit  a  hundred  shillings,  to  be  recovered  by  complaint 
to  the  justices  of  the  peace.  All  laborers  and  artificers 
were  annually  to  be  sworn  at  the  leet,  to  observe  the  stat- 
utes relating  to  their  wages  and  service;  and  if  they 
refused,  they  were  to  be  put  in  the  stocks  for  three  days. 
To  facilitate  this,  it  was  provided,  that  every  town  or 
seigniory  not  having  stocb^  should  be  fined  a  hundred 
shillings. 

The  Jaws  passed  in  this  reign  respecting  the  rights  of 
property  were  few;  being  only  those  which  concerned 
the  king's  grants.  It  should  seem  that  Henry,  as  well  as 
Richard,  had  been  too  easy  in  making  grants  to  his  favor- 
ites: to  prevent  this  in  future,  it  was  endeavored  to  avoid 
the  misrepresentations  and  deceits  which  used  to  be  im- 
posed on  the  king  to  obtain  such  grants.  Thus  it  was 
provided,  by  stat.  1  Hen.  IV.,  c.  vi.,  that  all  those  who 
demanded  lands,  tenements,  rents,  ofiices,  annuities,  or 
any  other  profits,  should  make  express  mention  in  their 
petitions  of  the  value  of  the  thing,  and  also  of  such  things 
as  they  before  had  of  the  gift  of  the  crown ;  and  in  failure 
of  this,  the  grant  was  to  be  void.  Again,  it  was  or- 
dained,^ that  where  lands  were  granted  to  the  king  with- 
out title  found  by  inquest,  or  the  king  being  otherwise 
entitled  to  enter,  those  who  were  disseized  by  the  king's 
patentees  should  have  a  special  assize^  without  the  chan- 
cellor speaking  to  the  king;  and  if  they  recovered,  should 
have  treble  damages.  The  statute  requiring  the  value  of 
the  thing  petitioned  for,  to  be  specially  mentioned,  was 

»Cli.ll. 
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explained  by  Btat.  2  Hen,  IV.,  c.  ii.,  which,  among  other 
matters,  excepts  all  confirmations  and  licenses  to  be  made 
by  the  king :  these  were  not  to  be  void,  though  the  peti- 
tion did  not  mention  the  value.  Stat.  4  Hen.  lY.,  c.  iv., 
went  still  iiirther  than  the  first ;  for,  after  declaring  that 
the  king  would  make  grants  to  none  but  those  who  de- 
served it,  and  as  it  should  seem  best  to  himself  and  his 
council,  it  ordained,  that  all  those  who  made  any  demand 
contrary  thereto  should  be  punished  by  the  advice  of  the 
king  and  council,  and  never  have  their  demand.  After 
this,  a  further  explanation  was  made  of  stat.  1  Henry  lY., 
by  excepting  the  queen  and  the  king's  son.^ 

An  attempt '  was  made  by  the  commons  to  effect  an 
alteration  in  the  judicature  of  parliament.  The  commons, 
who  had  been  called  to  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
I.,  merely  to  consent  to  taxes  upon  themselves  and  their 
constituents,  when  they  had  discharged  that  ofiice,  were 
not  anv  further  considered,  nor  looked  upon  as  a  necessary 
part  of  the  legidature.  The  attention  which  had  been  oc- 
casionally shown  to  their  petitions  for  redress  of  griev- 
ances, by  makino^  statutes  in  pursuance  of  them,  was  a 
matter  of  grace  in  the  king  and  lords,  and  was  usually 
conferred  either  to  reward  them  for,  or  to  purchase,  a 
supply  of  money.  In  proportion  as  the  king  stood  in  need 
of  this  resource,  those  wno  held  the  purse  of  the  nation 
grew  into  importance. 

The  annual  sitting  of  uarliament  during  the  long  reign 
of  Edward  lU.  had  fEimiliarized  the  commons  so  much  to 
the  condition  of  parliament  men,  that  they  Tbej«ii«nent 
began  to  consider  themselves  as  part  of  the  »*«>"»«"• 
Ugidahire  ;  and  their  claim  was  so  far  favored,  that  their 
assent  is  mentioned  not  only  to  the  taxiuj^  of  their  con- 
stituents, but  sometimes  to  general  laws  tor  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom.  Notwithstanding  this,  matters 
purely  of  a  judicial  nature  were  still  considered  as  within 
the  exclusive  province  of  the  king  and  lords.'  It  was  a 
part  of  their  original  constitution  to  be  the  supreme  court 
of  the  nation ;  and  (it  was  thought)  the  admission  of  the 
commons  to  assent  to  general  laws  could  make  no  prece- 
dent that  would  entitle  them  to  Interfere  with  the  judica- 
ture of  parliament. 

>But6Hen.IV.,e.2L  *  Ftde  onle,  c.  xiv. 
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But  the  consequence  of  allowing  the  commons  to  assent 
to  laws  in  the  time  of  Edward  I&.  was,  that  during  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.  this  was  settled  hy  long  usage  into  a 
matter  of  right;  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. "they  ad- 
vanced their  pretensions  so  far  as  to  claim  a  participation 
in  that  judicial  capacity  which  the  lords  had  deemed  to 
be  solely  their  own.  In  this  attempt  they  might  reason 
upon  very  just  ground.  The  awards,  they  might  say, 
made  by  the  king  and  lords  in  matters  of  private  prop- 
erty were  agreed  to  be  the  highest  judgments  that  could 
be  given ;  they  are  upon  subjects  whiSi  are  not  within 
the  cognizance  of  inferior  courts ;  and  the  relief  afforded 
is  of  a  kind  which  dispenses  with  and  ^overrules  the 
general  course  of  the  law ;  but  the  law  cannot  be  dis- 

{)ensed  with,  nor  altered  otherwise  than  by  an  act  of  the 
egislature;  therefore  the  assent  of  the  commons,  as  a 
part  of  the  legislature,  is  necessary  in  all  these  judgments 
on  private  petitions.  In  this  manner  might  the  commons 
have  argued ;  and  probably  such  reasoning  as  this  encour- 
aged them  in  the  following  instance  to  advance  their 
claim  to  this  supposed  right. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  there  was  a  petition  to  the 
king  in  parliament  on  behalf  of  the  restored  archbishop, 
praying  that  he  might  have  recovery  for  sundry  wastes 
and  spoils  against  Roger  Walden,  who  had  been  appointed 
to  the  see  during  his  exile.  The  king  instantly  granted 
it,  and  it  became  an  award  in  the  usual  way.  But  the 
commons  hearing  of  this,  prayed  the  king,  that  since 
they  were  not  made  privy  to  the  judgment,  no  record 
might  be  made  to  charge  or  make  them  parties  therein,  a 
language  which  was  artfully  enough  contrived  to  conceal 
any  consciousness  that  their  interference  might  be  thought 
new  or  ill-founded.  But  the  kin^  was  more  explicit  in 
his  answer:  the  archbishop,  by  his  command,  told  them, 
that  the  commons  in  parliammt  were  only  petitioTiers  ;  and  that 
all  iudgments  belonged  to  the  king  and  lordsy  unless  in  statutes 
ana  the  like;  which  ordinance  the  king  willed  should  be 
from  that  time  observed.^  The  commons  acquiesced  in 
this  command  of  the  king,  and  no  further  attempt  was 
made  in  this  and  the  next  two  reigns  to  participate  in 
the  judicature  of  the  king  and  lords. 
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The  jurisdiction  of  the  parliament  and  council  was 
still  viewed  with  a  jealous  eye.^  It  was  complained,  that 
after  judgment  given  in  the  king's  courts,  the  parties 
were  maoe  to  come,  upon  grievous  paiUj  sometimes  before 
the  king  himself,  sometimes  before  the  kind's  council, 
and  sometimes  to  the  parliament,  to  answer  there  anew ; 
which  was  considered  as  subversive  of  the  common  law, 
as  well  as  a  great  grievance  to  the  people  (a).  To  prevent 
this  in  some  degree,  it  was  enacted,  by  stat.  4  Hen.  IV.,  c. 
xxiii.,  that  after  judgment  given  in  the  king's  courts, 
the  parties  and  their  heirs  should  continue  in  peace  until 
the  judgment  was  undone  by  attaint  or  error,  according 
to  the  old  laws. 

Though  the  preamble  of  this  statute  is  only  aimed  at 
subpoenas  summoning  persons  before  the  king  himself,  the 
council,  and  the  parliament,  yet  the  enacting  clause  is  so 
general,  that  it  might  be,  and  afterwards  was,  construed 
as  applicable  to  the  equity  jurisdiction  in  chancery.  It 
was  an  easy  construction  to  say,  that  all  equitable  con* 
siderations  arising  on  such  judgments  should  be  silenced; 
and  that  no  court,  upon  any  ground  whatsoever,  should 
presume  to  discuss  their  propriety,  or  suspend  their  effect. 

The  commons  had  two  years  before  gone  further  than 
the  provisions  of  this  act  respecting  the  two  new  courts 
of  equity,  for  they  prayed  that  ^o  subpoena  might  issue 
out  of  the  chancery  or  exchemier?  It  was  also  prayed  in 
the  same  parliament,  that  there  might  issue  out  of  the 

(a)  The  statute  is  in  these  terms,  as  it  is  in  the  original  statates  in  c.  zzii. ; 
**  Item,  come  sibren  en  pie  roial  come  personel,  apres  judgments  rendez  en 
les  courts  notre  seignieur  1e  roy  les  parties  sont  faitz  vener  sur  greyense  peine 
a  le  faits  devants  le  roj  meemes  et  a  ]e  iaitz  devant  le  conseil  da  roj,  et  a  le 
iaitz  en  parliament  dent  rendre  de  novel  a  grand  amentissement  des  parties 
Buis  dets  et  en  la  subversion  del  commune  ley  del  terre  ordeines  est  et  es- 
tabiies  qu^  apres  judgments  rendus  en  les  courts  le  roy  les  parties  et  lour 
heires  ent  soient  en  pees  tanque  al  judgment  soit  anientes  per  atteint  on  per 
erronr  si  errour  ^r  act  oome  U  ad  estee  usee  per  la  ley  en  tempe  des  progeni- 
tours  notre  dit  seignieur  le  roy.''  This  statute  is  mentioned  in  no  other  law- 
book but  Doctor  cmd  Stydent,  and  in  Coke's  Insiiiuies.  In  the  former  work,  it 
is  said  that  its  effect  was,  that  judgments  given  in  the  king's  court  should 
not  be  examined  in  chancery  or  elsewhere  (which  oertainlv  is  not  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  statut^  in  which  there  is  no  mention  of  the  diancery  nor 
"elsewhere"),  but  he  adds  that  it  did  not  prohibit  equity,  but  only  undue 
interference  with  judgments  at  law,  and  he  admits  equity  (Doctor  and  StU' 
dent,  lib.  L,.c  zvii^  zviii.).  In  the  Institutea  it  is  cited  against  the  jurisdiction 
of  chancery,  but  it  is  oonceived  it  was  aimed  at  the  council. 

^  Vide  antCf  c  ziv.  '  Cott  Abri.,  p.  410,  s.  xcix. 
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eocche^fuer  no  more  writs  of  datum  est  nobis  inteOiai.  But  to 
this  it  was  answered,  that  the  old  usage  shouldf  continue.^ 

It  seems,  that  while  the  chancellor  was  trying  all  means 
to  establish  his  judicature,  there  began  silently  to  obtain 
in  the  court  of  exchequer  a  practice  to  entertain  suits 
in  the  like  manner  by  subpoena^  and  suggestions  by  bill, 
which  proceedings  are  here  complained  of  as  equally  new 
and  illegal  with  those  in  chancery.  It  was  not  at  all  un- 
natural, that  an  equitable  jurisdiction  should  be  exercised 
by  the  court  of  exchequer;  for  the  cognizance  of  the 
king's  debts  being  confined  to  that  court,  it  would  have 
been  hard  indeed  that  suitors  there  should  be  deprived  of 
those  equitable  remedies  which  all  common  suitors  might 
have  in  chancery ;  and  as  this  court  had  a  chancellor  of 
its  own,  there'  seemed  nothing  wanting  to  complete  the 
form  and  circumstance  of  a  court  of  equity.  Thus,  as 
common  persons  sued  in  chancery,  it  became  the  custom 
for  the  king's  debtors  to  file  their  bill  in  the  exchequer. 
Bo  ill-founded  is  the  opinion,  that  the  court  of  equity  in 
the  exchequer  was  not  heard  of  till  the  time  of  Henry 
Vni.,  and  that  it  was  founded  on  stat.  88  Hen.  VIII.,  c. 
zxxix.'  At  length,  the  connection  between  a  chancellor 
and  a  court  of  equity  became  so  inseparable,  that  it  will 
be  hardly  too  general  to  pronounce,  wherever  that  officer 
was,  there  was  also  that  jurisdiction. 

At  another  time,  we  find  it  was  prayed  by  the  com- 
mons, that  the  statutes  about  suggestions  made  in  the  reigns 
of  Edward  III.  and  Richard  il.  should  be  observed.' 
With  all  this  solicitude  to  keep  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
council  within  bounds,  there  is  more  frequent  mention 
of  it,  and  more  instances  of  its  judicial  powers,  than  in 
any  former  period.^  Many  applications  were  made  to  par- 
liament concerning  the  bounds  of  jurisdiction  in  the  con- 
stable and  marshal,  and  the  steward  and  marshal ;  ^  but 
no  statute  was  enacted  on  either  of  those  points. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  admiralty  still  con- 
tinued to  excite  jealousies,  and  many  applications  were 
made  to  parliament  on  the  subject.  These  produced  a 
statute  in  the  second  year  of  the  kine,  by  which  it  was 
enacted  that  the  statute  of  Richard  H.  should  be  observed ; 

*  Ck)tt.  Abri.,  p.  413,  a.  xcix.  "  4  Inst,  118. 

*  Ck>tt  Abri.,  p.  422,  s.  xzviiL  «  Cott  Abri.,  HeD.  IV.,  pamm. 

*  Cott.  Abri.,  p.  411,  s.  Ixziz. ;  p.  432,  8.  Ixiv. 
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and,  moreover,-  that  whosoever  felt  himself  grieved  con- 
trary thereto,  should  have  his  actioh  by  writ  grounded 
upon  the  case  against  him  who  so  sued  in  the  admiral's 
court,  and  recover  double  damages.  The  party  was  also 
to  forfeit  ten  pounds  to  the  king. 

IText,  as  to  the  course  of  proceeding,  and  other  matters 
relating  to  the  ordinary  administration  of  justice.  The 
grievous  injury  done  by  those  who  made  forcible  entries, 
and  otherwise  got  violent  possession  of  land,  occasioned 
some  statutes  that  rendered  the  proceeding  by  assize 
rather  more  expeditious :  this  was  by  granting  of  course 
a  special  assize^  to  inquire  of  the  fact  immediately,  with- 
out waiting  for  the  general  commission,  whicn  issued 
only  twice  a  year.  The  first  instance  in  which  the  par- 
liament resorted  to  this  method,  was  where  persons  nad 
obtained  grants  of  the  king,  and  by  virtue  of  such  patents 
had  turned  out  the  true  owners.  It  was  enacted  bv  stat. 
1  Hen.  rV.,  c.  viii.,  that  where  lands  were  granted  by  the 
king's  patent,  without  title  found  by  inquest  or  other- 
wise, and  the  king  had  no  entry  by  law,  the  person  so 
disseized  should  have  a  special  assize  of  the  chancellor's 
grant,  without  any  suit  to  the  king;  and  if  he  recovered,  he 
was  to  have  treble  damages.  The  next  instance  in  which 
special  assizes  were  to  be  granted  without  suit  to  the 
king,  was  where  ^  any  one  ma'de  forcible  entry  to  the  use 
of  himself  or  of  another,  by  way  of  maintenance,  or  took 
and  carried  away  any  goods  from  the  possessor  of  the 
freehold  after  such  forcible  entry ;  in  sucn  cases  the  party 
attainted  was  to  suffer  a  year's  imprisonment,  and  yield 
double  damages.  In  such  special  assizes  was  to  be  named 
a  justice  of  one  of  the  benches,  or  the  chief-baron,  if  he 
was  a  man  of  the  law. 

We  have  seen,*  that  by  the  statute  of  Richard  II.  a  dis- 
seizee was  enabled  to  bring  his  assize  against  the  disseizor 
if  he  took  the  profits,  and  the  assize  was  brought  within 
a  year ;  this  limitation  was  not  thought  too  short,  and 
therefore,  by  stat.  4  Hen.  IV.,  c.  vii.,  the  disseizee  is  al- 
lowed to  bring  his  assize  against  the  first  disseizor  at  any 
time  during  the  disseizor's  life,  if  he  took  the  profits. 
As  to  other  real  writs,  the  demandant  was  to  commence 
his  suit  within  a  year  against  the  person  who  was  tenant 

>  Sut  4  Hen.  IV^  c.  8.  '  Vide  anU,  c  xyii 
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6f  the  freehold  at  the  time  the  action  accrued  to  him,  if 
such  tenant  took  th6  profits  at  the  time  the  suit  was  com- 
menced. This  provision  was  followed  by  several  others 
of  the  same  nature  in  subsequent  reigns,  and  they  were 
usually  called  statutes  of  pernors  of  proJ&, 

Because  in  assizes  of  novel  disseisin,  and  other  real 
writs,  it  had  been  common,  where  lands  lay  in  ancient 
demesne  and  within  franchises,  to  charge  the  bailiff,  lord, 
mayor,  or  other  chief  officer,  as  a  wrong-doer,  in  order  to 
deprive  him  of  the  benefit  of  his  franchise  in  that  instance, 
it  was  enacted  by  stat.  9  Hen.  IV.,  c.  v.,  that  in  such  cases 
the  justice  of  assize  should  (if  the  persons  required  it) 
first  inquire  by  the  assize  in  the  country  whether  they 
were  really  disseizors  or  tenants ;  and  if  it  was  found  that 
they  were  named  by  collusion  and  fraud,  the  writ  was  to 
be  abated,  and  the  plaintifts  to  be  in  grievous  mercy.  The 
other  statute  relating^  to  real  writs  is  stat.  4  Henry  IV., 
c.  xxii.,  concerning  the  remedy  incumbents  were  to  have 
if  ejected  by  the  king's  presentee;  these  persons  were 
hereby  permitted  to  sue  at  any  time  without  being  con- 
fined to  the  term  of  a  year,  as  tney  had  been  by  some  late 
acts.^ 

Some  few  regulations  were  made  respecting  personal 
actions,  and  actions  in  general.  It  was  enacted  by  stat. 
2  Hen.  IV.,  c.  vii.,  where  a  matter  was  adjourned  on  ac- 
count of  some  difficulty,  after  a  verdict,  that  if  the  verdict 
had  passed  against  the  plaintiff,  he  should  not  be  non- 
suited ;  meaning  that  he  should  be  barred  by  the  verdict. 
This  expedient  of  plaintiffs  resorting  to  a  nonsuit  was 
used  on  other  occasions.  The  commons  prayed,  that  when 
the  defendant  had  waged  his  law,  the  plaintiff  might  not 
be  nonsuited ;  but  no  statute  was  made  to  prevent  it.*  It 
had  lately  become  the  practice,  that  a  defendant  should 
not  be  admitted  to  wage  his  law  against  an  account  settled 
before  auditors,  thougn  this  was  contrary  to  the  usage  in 
the  time  of  Edward  III.*  It  was  complained,  that  this 
new  point  of  law  had  been  much  abused ;  for  plaintiffs 
would,  in  an  action  of  debt  upon  arrears  of  account,  sur- 
mise that  the  defendant  had.  accounted  before  auditors; 
which  auditors  might,  perhaps,  be  only  apprentices  or 
servants  to  the  plaintiff;  ana  in  truth  no  account  had 

^  Vide  anU,  c.  zv.      '  Cott.  Abri.,  p.  466,  s.  xxziii.     •  Vide  anU,  c.  xiv. 
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been  taken,  nor  was  anything  really  due ;  but  the  plain- 
tiff would  get  a  favorable  inquest,  and  so  obtain  a  re- 
covery. To  prevent  this,  it  was  enacted,  that  the  justices 
in  the  king's  courts,  and  other  judges  before  whom  such 
actions  in  cities  and  towns  were  brought,  should  have 
power  to  examine  the  attorneys  and  others  (a),  and  there- 
upon receive  the  defendant  to  his  law,  or  try  the  point  by 
inquest,  according  to  their  discretion. 

Some  statutes  were  made  for  the  government  of  process. 
It  was  enacted  by  stat.  5  Hen.  I  v .,  c.  xii.,  that  when  a 
statute-merchant  was  certified  into  chancery,  and  a  writ 
awarded,  and  returned  into  the  common  pleas,  and  the 
statute  there  once  shown,  the  justices  might  recontinue  the 
process  till  full  execution  was  had,  without  a  second  view 
of  the  statute.  Because  many  people  were  outlawed  by 
erroneous  process,  and  by  reason  of  sickness  could  not  ap- 

Cjar  in  person,  as  the  law  required,  to  reverse  such  out- 
wries,  it  was  enacted  by  stat.  7  Hen.  IV.,  c.  xiii.,  that 
the  justices  and  chief-baron  should  examine  such  persons, 

(a)  Here  the  practice  of  examination,  which  had  arisen  in  wager  of  law, 
and  had  been  applied  by  the  courts  to  the  subject  of  venue  (vide  ante),  was 
expressly  applied  by  the  statute  to  the  ascertainment  of  real  and  proper 
cases  of  account.    The  precedent  thus  set,  and  the  principle  thus  established, 
are  of  great  practical  importance.    In  debt  upon  arrears  of  an  account,  the 
defendant  {>ra7ed  that  the  attorney  of  the  plaintiff  might  be  examined  if  the 
matter  lay  in  account  or  not,  et  ncfwUf  non  obstante,  that  no  issue  was  ten- 
dered.   And  upon  the  examination  of  the  arrears,  it  appeared  that  it  was 
for  stuff  bought  by  the  defendant  of  the  plaintiff  upon  which  he  tendered 
his  law,  and  it  was  admitted  ( Yeat'Booky  14  Hen,  /F.^  fol.  19).    In  another 
case  it  was  found,  upon  the  examination,  that  the  plamtiff  had  let  a  manor 
to  Uie  defendant  for  a  term  and  certain  stu£^  and  they  accounted  at  the  end 
of  the  term,  and  found  that  much  stuff  was  wasted,  and  for  the  real  debt  on 
the  lease  would  lie,  and  for  the  goods  wasted,  an  action  of  detinue,  upon 
which  the  defendant  waged  his  law  (Year-Book^  20  Hen.  VL.  fol.  16).    In 
other  cases,  the  plaintiff  or  his  attorney  asserted  on  oath  that  the  matter  was 
as  stated  in  the  declaration  (19  Hen.  VL,  fol.  35,  43).    If  an  executor  sued, 
he  might  be  examined  as  to  the  matter,  not  precisely,  but  as  to  any  matter 
within  his  knowledge  which  might  show  whether  the  case  was  one  fit  for  an 
account  (21  Hen.  VI.,  fol.  65).    It  is  obvious  that  the  i>rinciple  of  this  prac- 
tice would  equally  apply  to  ascertain  the  truth  on  the  issue  of  the  writ.    In 
debt  for  arrears  of  an  account,  the  defendant  could  ''tender  his  law"  (t.  e., 
offer  to  "wage"  it  by  the  oaths  of  himself  and  twelve  "compurgators") 
quod  nihil  diM,  and  could  pray  that  the  plaintiff  should  be  examin^  if  the 
matter  lay  in  account  or  not,  and  if  it  appeared  by  the  examination  that  it 
did  not  lie  in  account^  he  should  have  his  law,  and  otherwise  not  so ;  and 
the  party  or  his  attorney  should  be  sworn  to  speak  the  truth,  and  such  exam- 
ination was  upon  oath  (35  Hen.  F/.,  5 ;  83  Hen.  VL,  24|.    The  procedure  by 
"  wager  of  law"  was  not,  it  will  be  observed,  admissiole  if  the  matter  was 
one  of  account,  in  which  case  it  was  to  be  referred  to  auditors. 

VOL.  HL — 36^ 
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and  thereupon  admit  their  attorneys :  however,  the  writ 
of  capias  ad  satisfadeTidum  was  to  continue  as  at  common 
law.  That  the  execution  of  process  might  not  be  de- 
feated by  those  who  had  the  custody  of  persons  impris- 
oned, it  was  enacted  by  stat.  7  Hen.  IV.,  c.  iv.,  that,  in 
an  action  against  a  gaoler  for  an  escape,  no  protection 
should  avail. 

For  the  safe  keeping  of  records,  and  also  to  preserve 
them  entire  and  unaltered,  it  was  ordained  by  stat  11 
Hen.  IV.,  c.  iii.  (as  had  been  before  provided),*  that  the 

1'ustices  of  assize  should  cause  to  be  delivered  into  the 
king's  treasury  all  records  of  assizes  of  novel  disseisin, 
of  mortauncestor,  and  of  certifications  (with  all  appur- 
tenances and  appendages),  before  them  determined.  And 
further  it  was  provided,  that  the  records  and  process  of 
pleas,  real  and  personal,  and  of  assizes  of  novel  disseisin 
and  mortauncestor,  certifications  and  others,  whereof 
judgnient  was  given  and  enrolled,  or  thin^  touching 
such  pleas,  should  in  nowise  be  amended  or  impaired  by 
new  entering  of  the  clerks,  or  by  the  record  or  thing  cer- 
tified, in  witness,  or  commandment  of  any  justice,  in  any 
term  after  judgment  given  and  enrolled. 

The  extortion  of  sheriffs,  and  the  ferms  of  their  baili- 
wicks, occasioned  some  few  regulations  of  the  same  sort 
with  those  that  have  been  frequently  before  mentioned.* 
At  length  it  was  enacted  by  stat.  4  Hen.  IV.,  c.  v.,  that 
sherifiB  should  abide  in  their  bailiwick  during  their  office, 
and  should  not  let  it  to  ferm  to  any  one :  and  these  two 
points  were  to  be  inserted  in  the  sheriff's  oath. 

The  parliament  began  to  make  some  provision  for  or- 
^^  derine  ailorneys^  who  had  now  become  a  very 
"®"*'*  considerable  body  of  men.*  Complaint  had 
been  made  of  the  mischiefs  arising  from  their  ignorance 
and  want  of  knowledge  in  the  law ;  and  therefore,  to 
make  sure  of  their  qualifications,  it  was  ordained  by 
stat,  4  Hen.  IV.,  c.  xviii.,  that  all  attorneys  should  be 
examined  bv  the  justices,  and  by  their  discretions  their 
names  should  be  put  in  a  roll :  they  were  to  be  aood  and 
virtuous  and  of  aood  fame;  and  if  they  appeared  to  oe  such, 
they  were  to  be  received  and  sworn  well  and  truly  to 
serve  in  their  offices,  and  especially  that  they  make  no 

'  Vide  caUe,  c.  ziy.  '  Vide  onte. 

*  Vide  anUf  c.  xiii.,  and  stat  1  Henry  IV.,  c  11. 
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suit  in  a  foreign  country ;  all  other  attorneys  were  to  be 
put  oat,  and  such  as  were  passed  in  the  above  manner 
were  to  be  put  in  their  places  by  their  masters^  that  is, 
by  their  clients.  It  was  enacted,  that  when  qualified  at- 
torneys died,  or  ceased  to  act,  the  justices  mi^ht  appoint 
others  in  their  room,  being  virtuous  and  learned,  and  sworn 
as  above  mentioned.  It  was  enacted,  that  if  any  attorney 
was  found  notoriously  in  default,  of  record,  or  otherwise, 
he  should  forswear  the  court,  and  never  be  received  to 
make  suit  in  any  of  the  king's  courts :  this  ordinance  was 
also  to  be  observed  in  the  exchequer,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  treasurer  and  barons.  It  was  again  ordained,  by  chap, 
xix.  of  the  same  act,  that  no  steward,  bailiff,  nor  minister 
of  lords  of  franchises,  having  return  of  writs,  should  be 
attorney  in  a  plea  within  the  franchise. 

It  seems  as  if  some  act  was  made  on  this  subject  in  the 
11th  year  of  this  king,  though  it  does  not  now  appear ; 
for  in  the  18th  year  the  clerl^  and  attorneys  of  both  the 
benches  prayed  a  revocation  of  it  The  answer  of  the 
parliament  to  that  petition  was,  that  the  justices  of  both 
the  benches  should  consult  about  it,  and  also  concerning 
other  mischiefs  in  the  said  courts.^  In  this  reign  some 
acts  were  made  for  settling  the  fees  of  courts ;  as  those 
of  the  marshal,  of  the  chirographer,  the  clerk  of  the 
crown,  and  the  like.^  Some  regulations  were  also  made 
to  prevent  the  embezzling  of  writs  on  which  fines  were 
levied,  and  substituting  other  fees,  and  notes  of  fines,  in 
the  place  of  the  true  ones.' 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  such  statutes  as 
relate  to  the  criminal  law.  The  vindication  of  Henry 
and  his  adherents  required  that  the  articles  of  treason, 
enacted  in  the  21st  year  of  the^  last  reign,  should  not  be 
suffered  to  continue  in  force  (a).    In  the  first  year  of 

(a)  The  author  omits  to  notice  the  remarkable  act  against  appeals  in  par- 
liament passed  in  this  same  year,  no  doubt  with  reference  to  the  various  san- 
guinary proceedings  which  had  taken  place  in  the  last  reign.  The  petition 
of  the  commons,  the  answer,  and  the  statute  thereupon  passed,  afford  admi- 
rable iUustrations  of  the  language  of  the  legal  history  of  the  age.  The  peti- 
tion is :  ''  Supplyont  les  oommuns  que  desore  en  avant  nul  appele  de  traison 
ne  de  autre  felony  quelcnnqne,  soit  accept  ou  recieve  en  le  parlement  ains 
en  Yous  autres  courts  dedans  vostre  realme  dementiers  que  en  vous  dits  courts 
purra  eetre  terminer  come  ad  ote  fuit  et  use  anciennement    £t  que  chescun 

1  Gott  Abri.,  p.  483,  s.  zliz.  *  Stat  5  Hen.  IV.,  c.  14. 

>  Stat.  2  Hen.  IV.,  c.  8»  10,  23. 
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Heniy  IV.,  it  was  enacted,  that  whereae  in  the  2l8t  year 
of  Richard  II.  divers  pains  of  treason  were  enacted  by 
statute,  insomitch  that  no  one  knew  how  he  ought  to  behave  him- 
self  J  to  doy  speak  f  or  say  j  for  dovbt  of  such  pains ;  therefore,  in 
no  time  to  come  any  treason  should  be  adjudged  otherwise 
than  as  was  ordained  by  statute  in  the  preceding  rei&:n ; 

^  of  tmaons  ^^^^^^g  *^®  statute  of  trcasous,  26  Bdw.  III. 
"*  This  measure  of  repealing  new  enacted  trea- 
sons, by  declaring  all  void  but  those  contained  in  the 
statute  of  Edward  HE.,  was  resorted  to  in  later  times, 
when  the  law  had  been  occasionally  overstrained  to  an- 
swer particular  purposes. 

The  same  motives  of  favor  to  his  partisans  which  in- 
duced Henry  to  concur  in  the  above  act,  led  him  to  con- 
sent to  some  laws  of  an  opposite  nature ;  for  in  the  next 
year  after  this  humane  statute  was  passed  (a),  the  king,  at 

person  qui  en  temps,  a  venu  senra  accuse  ou  empeach  en  yostre  parlement 
ou  en  ascuns  des  tos  dits  courts  per  les  seigneors  et  communs  de  vostre  realme 
ou  per  ascun  personel  defence  ou  response  a  son  accusement  ou  empeach- 
menty  et  sur  son  response  reasonable  record  judgment  et  trral  come  de  an- 
ciennement  temps  ad  estre  &it  et  use  per  les  bones  leges  de  yostre  realme 
nient  obstant  que  les  dits  empeachments  ou  aocusements  soient  faits  per  les 
seiffneors  ou  communs  de  yostre  realme  come  que  de  noyel  en  temps  de  Rich., 
nadgarius  Boy  ad  estre  fait  et  use  a  coutier,  a  tres  grand  mischief  et  tres 
grand  maleyeys  ezemple  de  yostre  realme/'  The  king  would  readily  assent 
to  this,  for  he,  when  Earl  of  Derby,  had  interceded  in  yain  with  Gloucester 
for  the  life  of  the  gallant  Burley,  one  of  the  finest  knights  of  the  age,  who 
was  murdered  by  uiat  minister,  and  the  royal  answer  was  in  these  terms : 
**  Le  Boy  yoet  que  de  cy  en  ayant  tontes  les  appeles  de  choses  faits  dans  le 
realme  soient  tryez  et  terminer  per  les  bones  leys  faits  en  temps  de  tres  noble 
progenitors  de  nastre  dU  wigneor  U  Boy,  £t  que  toutes  les  appeiles  de  choses 
talis  hors  du  realme  soient  tries  et  terminez  deyant  le  constable,  etc."  Then 
the  statute  was  in  these  terms:  ''Pur  plusieurs  grands  inconyenences  et  m.is- 
chiefs  que  plusieurs  fiiit  ont  adyenus  per  colour  des  plusieurs  appeles  faits 
dans  le  realme  ayant  ces  heurs  ordain  est  et  establiez,  que  desore  en  ayant 
touts  appeles  de  choses  faits  dans  le  realme  soient  trier  et  determiner  per  les 
bones  leys  de  le  realme  faits  et  yires  en  temps  de  tres  nobles  progenitors  de 
dit  nostre  seigneor  le  Boy."  This  was  eyidently  enacted  with  a  yiew  to 
oyerrule  the  monstrous  contention  of  Gloucester's  party,  that  npon  impeach- 
ments they  were  not  bound  by  any  law,  ciyil  or  commoiL  but  only  by  what 
the3r  chose  to  call  the  custom  of  parliament,  by  which  they  depnyed  their 
yictims  of  all  power  of  fair  defence.  The  abioye  statute  established  that» 
eyen  upon  parliamentary  impeachments,  the  general  principles  of  law  must 
be  obseryea,  though  not  of  course  ordinary  forms. 

(a)  Thus,  it  will  be  obseryed,  that  this  is  a  mere  suggestion  of  the  author^Si 
without  any  authority,  and  it  is  opposed  to  all  contemporary  testimony  and 
the  opinion  of  the  most  important  historians,  who  refer  these  statutes  rather 
to  the  general  spirit  of  the  age.  Added  to  this,  indeed,  the  puryiew  of  these 
and  similar  acts  was  not  mere  heresy,  as  our  author  supposes,  for,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  the  "Lollards"  were  regarded  as  UveUen^  and  the  history  of  the 
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the  instigation  of  the  clergy,  by  whom  he  had  been  materi- 
ally served  at  the  time  ot  his  claiming  the  crown,  con- 
sented that  some  vigorous  measure  should  be  devised 
against  the  heretics  or  Lollards,  as  they  were  then  called. 
Tie  punishment  of  heretics  by  bamin^  is  mentioned  in 
Bracton :  and  this  was  in  England,  as  m  all  other  Chris- 
tian countries,  the  pain  which  religious  zealots  had  agreed 
in  inflicting  upon  all  those  who  oppu^ed  the  established 
superstitions.  jN'otwithstanding  this,  it  has  been  a  doubt 
whether  the  writ  de  hceretico  comburendo  was  a  common- 
law  process,  or  was  given  by  this  statute :  though  it  should 
seem,  from  the  scope  and  wording  of  this  act,  fliat  nothing 
more  was  meant  than  that  the  bishop  should  be  enabled 
to  direct  execution  without  the  intervention  of  this  writ; 
for  it  enacts,  that  credence  sfioidd  be  given  to  the  diocesan  by 
the  sheriiF,  who  was  to  receive  the  offender,  and  cause  him 
to  be  burnt.  So  far,  therefore,  from  appointing  or  even 
confirming  this  writ,  the  present  act  seems  in  some  degree 
to  supersede  it. 

At  present  there  was  no  temporal  law  in  force  against 
heresy;  for  the  statute  of  Richard  11.,  which      ^    ^ 
was  the  first  made   on  the  subject,  and  had       *"*  **" 
been  obtained  surreptitiously,  was  repealed  the  next  year, 
as  has  been  before  shown  ^  (a).    The  stat.  2  Hen.  IV.,  c.  xv., 

time,  and  the  recitals  of  the  statutes,  show  that  the  legislature  were  appre- 
hensiye  of  political  revolution  from  the  communistic  and  destructive  ten- 
dencies of  the  new  sect.  The  practice  of  punishing  for  here^  as  a  crime 
againBt  the  state  had  been,  as  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  observes,  introduced  by  the 
Roman  emnerors.  and  he  and  Dr.  Lingard  concur  in  representing  it  as  taught 
by  Roman  law,  wnich,  as  they  two  say,  was  the  common  law  of  Europe.  And 
under  monarchs  most  hostile  to  the  church  (as  Henry  II.)  this  policy  had 
been  pursued.  But  the  very  fact  that,  though  the  new  doctrines  in  rdigion 
had  been  introduced  in  the  reign  of  £dward  III.,  there  had  been  no  attempt 
until  now  to  put  this  policr  in  execution,  shows  that  there  was  some  particu- 
lar cause  in  operation  at  the  time,  and  that  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  rec- 
ords of  contemporary  history,  which  show  that  the  sectaries  had  proceeded 
to  press  their  views  to  conclusions  fatal  to  property. 

(a)  Upon  this  statute  a  case  arose  in  the  reign  of  Henir  VII.,  which  is 
reported  in  the  Year-Books  of  that  reign.  In  an  action  of  false  imprison- 
ment, the  defendants  pleaded  that  in  the  act  of  4  Henry  IV.  it  was  enacted 
that  if  any  one  should  be  accused  of  heresy,  or  should  hold  any  opinion  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  holy  church,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  should  arrest  him 
and  safely  keep  him  until  he  could  make  his  purgation  or  abjuration  within 
three  months  next  after  the  arrest.  And  it  was  alleged  that  the  law  of  holy 
church  is  that  each  parishioner  ought  to  pay  his  tithes  to  his  curate,  and  that 
the  plaintiff  was  residing  in  the  parish  of  Ht  Dunstan,  and  that  notice  came 

*  Vide  arUe^  c.  xvii. 
36* 
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was  now  made,  containing,  like  other  acts  upon  clerical 
matters,  a  minuteness  and  length  not  usaal  in  the  other 
statutes  of  this  period.  The  meetings  of  heretics  in  their 
conventicles  and  schools  are  stigmatized  in  this  act  with 
the  name  of  confederacies  to  stir  up  sedition  and  insurrec- 
tion ;  the  very  pretence  that  had  been  made  use  of  by  the 
Romans  against  the  primitive  Christians,  and  which  had 
been  adopted  by  the  Romish  church  ever  since,  to  suppress 
all  opposition  or  inquiry  into  its  errors  (a).     To  prevent 

to  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  diocesan,  that  he  had  said  that  he  was  not 
bound  to  pay  his  tithes  to  nis  curate,  upon  which  he  was  accused,  by  reason 
of  which  the  bishop  ordered  the  defendants  to  arrest  him,  which  they  did, 
and  committed  him  to  the  care  of  the  bishop,  but  he  escaped  within  the 
three  months.  The  plea  was  objected  to  on  several  grounds,  the  most  serious 
of  which  seemed  to  oe  that  it  was  so  vague,  and  that  no  authority  appeared 
for  the  accusation  in  presentment,  nor  process,  nor  summons  to  the  party,  nor 
opportunity  of  defence,  nor  anj^  authority  for  the  arrest  be;fond  mere  word 
of  mouth,  and  no  writ  or  writug.  It  was  urged  that  the  intention  of  the 
statute  was,  that  if  a  man  was  detected  in  or  accused  of  any  heresy,  or  of  any- 
thing contrary  to  the  faith,  the  bishop  could  arrest  him ;  and,  before  the 
statute,  they  had  no  other  power  than  to  make  process  against  the  party  by 
citation,  and  that  the  intention  of  the  statute  was,  not  that  the  bishop  should 
arrest  an^  one  who  held  any  opinion  contrary  to  their  constitution,  and  in 
this  case  it  might  be  that  what  tne  man  said  was  right,  for  the  pope  might 
have  granted  him  a  dispensation  from  payment  of  tithes.  It  was  areued  on 
the  other  hand  that  the  statute  was,  not  only  as  to  heresy,  but  as  to  holding 
any  opinion  contrary  to  the  laws  or  constitutions  of  the  church,  and  that  as 
there  was  a  constitution  of  the  Council  of  Lateran  that  tithes  should  be  paid 
by  every  one  to  his  curate;  the  opinion  of  the  plaintiff  that  he  was  not  bound 
to  do  so  was  against  that  constitution,  and  so  came  within  the  statute  ( Year^ 
Bookf  10  Hen.  VII,,  fol.  18).  It  does  not  appear  how  the  case  ended,  but 
the  bare  &ct  that  a  man  could  be  summarily  arrested  and  imprisoned  on 
mere  ex  parte  accusation,  and  on  a  mere  verbal  authority  from  one  who  never 
saw  or  examined  him,  and  that  it  should  be  contended  in  a  court  of  law, 
and  apparently  with  some  color  of  ground  that  it  was  lawful^  speaks  volumes 
as  to  the  vexatious  and  oppressive  character  of  thb  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion, and  it  will  be  found  that,  under  the  Tudor  dynasty,  in  little  more  than 
a  century,  the  pressure  of  it  had  helped  greatly  to  estrange  the  nation  from 
the  ancient  faith  and  the  ancient  church. 

(a)  But  the  difference  was  that,  in  the  former  instance,  the  plea  was  a  false 
one ;  in  the  present  instance,  according  to  contemporary  testimony,  it  was 
true.  Elnighton,  who  had  actuallv  attended  the  meetings  of  these  sectaries, 
states  that  they  held  language  of  the  most  extreme  diaracter.  They  de- 
scribed an  established  church  as  unlawful,  and  told  the  people  not  to  pay 
their  tithes.  The  onlv  reliable  evidence  is  contemporary  testimony,  and  the 
best  is  the  recital  of  the  statute  itself,  passed  at  the  recjuest  of  the  commons, 
not  less  than  the  clergy.  The  petition  was  presented  in  these  terms:  "  Pr»- 
lati  et  clems  ac  etiam  oommuniUUea  in  eodem  parlemento  existentes  domino 
regi  supplicarent,''  and  it  was  granted  "a  les  prier  de  communes''  (Stat,  of 
Realm  2, 126 ;  Wilk.  Omc  3,  328).  It  recited  that  divers  unauthorised 
teachers  went  about  misinforming  the  people,  and  daily  committing  enormi- 
ties, etc.    And  the  lords  and  commons  five  years  a&erwards  presented  a 
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persons  of  this  description  from  escaping  out  of  the 
bishop's  diocese,  it  was  now  ordained,  that  none  should 
presume  to  preach  openly  or  privily  without  the  license  of 
the  diocesan  of  the  place  first  had  and  obtained,  except 
curates  in  their  churches.  None  were  to  hold,  teach  or 
instruct,  openly  or  privily,  or  write  any  book  contrary  to  the 
Catholic  faith  or  determination  of  holy  church,  nor  make 
conventicles,  or  hold  schools;  nor  were  any  to  maintain 
those  who  did.  All  persons  having  such  books  or  writ- 
ings, were  to  deliver  them  to  the  diocesan  within  forty 
days  from  the  proclamation  of  this  statute ;  and  those  who 
did  not  so  deliver  them,  or  who  otherwise  offended  against 
this  act,  and  all  those  defamed  and  evidently  suspected 
thereof,  were  to  be  arrested  by  the  direction  of  the  ordi- 
nary, and  committed  to  prison  till  they  canonically  purged 
themselves,  or  abjured  their  opinions.  The  ordinary  was 
to  proceed  according  to  the  canonical  decrees,  and  deter- 
mine the  matter  within  three  months  from  the  arrest.  If 
the  party  was  canonically  convict,  he  was  to  be  confined 
in  prison  at  the  discretion  of  the  ordinary,  and  moreover, 
to  he  piU  to  the  secular  court,  (except  in  cases  where,  ac- 
cording to  the  canonical  decrees,  he  was  entitled  to  ex- 
emption), to  pay  a  fine  to  the  kin^,  which  fine  was  to  be 
assessed  by  the  diocesan,  and  certified  to  the  exchequer, 
to  be  levied  by  process  from  thence. 

Thus  far  of  those  canonically  convicted;  but  farther  if 

petition  to  the  king,  stating  that  the  sectaries  excited  the  people  to  take  away 
the  potisessions  of  the  church,  of  which  the  clergy  were  as  assuredly  endowed 
as  the  temporal  lords  were  of  their  inheritance,  and  that  unless  these  evil 
purposes  were  resisted,  they  would  perhaps  move  the  people  to  take  away 
the  possessions  of  the  latter,  and  have  all  thines  in  common,  to  the  open 
commotion  of  the  people  and  the  subversion  of  the  realm  (Bot,  Pari,  iii.,  fol. 
583).  The  purview  of  these  statutes,  therefore,  was  not  merely  polemical, 
but  politiadt  Bightly  or  wrongly,  the  parliament  were  apprdtienaive,  not 
of  heresy  only,  but  of  spoliation,  revolution,  and  communism.  And  events 
soon  showed  that  these  apprehensions  were  well  grounded ;  for,  in  the  next 
reign,  these  sectaries  actually  rose  in  open  revolt ;  and  the  commons,  in 
their  address  to  the  king,  stated  that  the  insurgents  sought  to  destroy  the 
faith,  the  king,  the  spiritual  and  temporal  estates,  and  aU  manner  of  policy 
and  law ;  to  which  the  king  replied,  that  they  meant  to  destroy  him  and 
the  lords,  to  confiscate  the  possessions  of  the  church,  to  secularize  the  relig- 
ious orders,  to  divide  the  realm  into  confederate  districts,  and  to  appoint  a 
president  of  the  commonwealth,  all  which  is  borne  out  by  the  contemporary 
records  and  chronicles  ( WoU,  385 ;  Eol.  PiaH,  iv.  24 ;  Bym,  ix.  89, 193).  It 
is  manifest  that,  at  all  events,  it  was  the  belief  of  the  age,  and  that  these 
statutes  were  not  the  acts  merely  of  the  clergy,  but  of  the  nobility  and  com- 
monalty of  the  realm. 
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persons  sententially  convict  refused  to  abjure  their  opin- 
ions, or  after  abjuration  relapsed,  a  more  rigorous  course 
was  directed.  Such  persons  were  by  the  canons  to  be  left 
to  the  secular  arm ;  and  it  was  now  enacted,  that  in  such 
cases  credence  should  be  given  to  the  diocesan^  or  his  commis- 
sary, and  the  sheriff,  and  mayor  or  bailiff  of  the  place, 
should  be  present  when  the  sentence  was  given,  if  required 
by  the  diocesan  or  commissary;  and,  after  sentence  pro- 
mulgated, should  receive,  and  them  before  the  people  in  a  high 
place  caused  to  be  humtj  to  the  example  and  terror  of  others. 
It  is  observed  respecting  this  first  statute  against  the 
preachers  of  new  opinions,  that  the  print  differs  materially 
from  the  record,  so  as  to  give  a  sharper  edge  to  this  pro- 
ceeding.^ 

We  find  it  recorded  in  this  same  parliament,  that  a  writ 
was  sent  to  the  sheriffs  of  London  for  the  burning  of  Wil- 
liam Sawtree,  clerk,  convicted  by  the  clergy.*  This  was 
according  to  the  ancient  course,  by  issuing  the  writ  de 
hceretico  combarendo;  for  the  new  method  directed  by  this 
act  put  the  whole  authority  into  the  bishop's  hands ;  and 
as  he  might  direct  his  sentence  to  be  executed  without  the 
writ,  the  persecution  against  the  followers  of  Wickliffe 
was  likelj  to  be  more  warm  than  before.  In  the  8th  year 
of  the  king  the  prelates  procured  a  long  and  sanguinary 
bill  to  be  exhibited  in  parliament  against  the  spreaders 
of  new  opinions,  under  the  name  of  Lollards.  This  bill 
was  to  empower  every  officer  or  minister  whatsoever  to 
apprehend  and  inquire  of  such  Lollards,  and  that  no 
sanctuary  should  be  allowed  them.  But  the  churchmen 
were  not  gratified  in  this  instance.^  In  the  11th  year  it 
was  prayed  by  the  commons,  that  persons  arrested  under 
Stat.  2  Hen.  IV.,  might  be  bailed  and  freely  make  their 
purgation,  and  that  they  might  be  arrested  by  none  but 
sheriffs,  or  the  like  officers,  nor  any  havoc  be  made  of  their 
goods ;  but  this  intended  relaxation  of  the  new  course 
against  heretics  was  not  passed  into  a  law.^ 

The  notion  of  producing  gold  out  of  other  metals  by 
«  ,..  1.  «      ft  chemical  process,  and  the  infatuation  with 
which  these  vam  hopes  were  pursued,  occa- 
sioned a  law  to  be  made  in  this  reign  against  these  experi- 
ments.   This  process  was  sometimes  called  muUiplicoMony 

"  Cott  Abri.,  p.  409,  b.  xlviii.  •  Ibid.,  p.  456,  s.  Izii. 

« Ibid.,  p.  407,  8.  xzuL  *  Ibid^  p.  472,  s.  xxix. 
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and  to  mvlMjily^  because  it  was  with  a  view  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  metals,  though  in  reality  it  seldom  had  any 
other  effect  than  diminishing  that  which  the  credulous 
adventurer  possessed  before  the  operation  began.  The 
pretence  of  possessing  this  secret  of  changing  metals  had 
been  practised  by  cheats,  to  draw  supplies  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  weak  and  i^orant ;  and  had  been  ridiculed, 
before  this  time,  in  one  of  Chaucer's  Tales.^  Besides  the 
mischiefs  here  mentioned,  which,  perhaps,  might  be  better 
left  to  experience  to  correct,  without  making  them  the 
object  of  legislative  notice,  it  is  most  probable  that  this 
imposture  was  many  times  held  forth  as  a  cover  to  the  real 
operation  of  coining  base  money,  in  which  light  it  became 
a  matter  of  serious  and  national  concern.  It  was  for  this 
reason,  and  perhaps  under  some  small  apprehension  lest 
the  process  of  changing  metals  might  by  possibility  suc- 
ceed, that  it  was  enacted  by  stat.  5  Hen.  IV.,  c.  iv.,  that 
any  one  who  multiplied  gold  or  silver,  or  used  the  craft 
of  multiplication,  and  was  attainted  thereof,  should  incur 
the  pain  of  felony. 

Because  many  persons  had  lately  been  beat  and  maimed, 
and  afterwards  had  their  tongues  cut  out  or  their  eyes  put 
out,  it  was  by  the  same  statute^  made  felony  for  any  one 
so  to  cut  tongues  or  put  out  the  eyes  of  any  one,  if  it  was 
proved  to  be  done  with  malice  prepense.  This  shows  that 
mayhem  was  not  now  considered  as  a  felony  of  life  and 
limb ;  for  though  cutting  out  tongues  did  not  come  under 
that  construction,  yet  putting  out  eyes  was  a  mayhem  at 
common  law.*  These  were  all  the  felonies  enacted  in  this 
reign.  The  misdemeanors,  besides  what  may  have  been 
mentioned  in  different  parts  of  this  reiffn,  were  few.  The 
statute  12  Bich.  11.,  c.  vi.,^  against  unlawful  games,  was 
confirmed  by  stat.  11  Hen.  Iv .,  c.  iv.,  and  it  was  moreover 
ordained,  that  laborers  and  servants  offending  against  it 
should  be  imprisoned  for  six  days.  All  mayors,  bailiffs, 
and  constables  of  towns  were  to  put  this  statute  in  force. 

Several  laws  were  made  to  regulate  criminal  proceed- 
ings. The  appeals  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  brought 
against  lords  and  others,  were  of  a  singular  nature,  and 

^  A  person  who  had  been  tricked  of  his  money  in  this  way,  after  a  minute 
account  of  the  procesB  and  the  deception,  is  there  made  to  say, ''  iio,  which 
adwxidagt  it  to  uuLTiFha  I "  OanL  Tales,  vol.  iiL,  p.  95.    Edit.  lyrwh. 

"Ch.5.  »Ftki«7ol.iL  *  Vide  ante,  c  xm. 
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probably  occaeioned  the  stat.  1  Hen.  IV.,  c.  xiv.,  which 
states  that  many  and  great  inconveniences  had  arisen  here- 
tofore from  appeals.  To  prevent  the  like  in  future  it 
provides  that  all  appeals  of  things  done  within  the  realm 
should  be  tried  and  determined  by  the  good  laws  of  the 
realm ;  and  of  things  done  out  of  the  realm,  before  the 
constable  and  marshal  of  England.  No  more  appeals  were 
to  be  in  parliament. 

The  too  easy  granting  of  pardons  to  provors  was  re- 
strained by  stat.  5  Hen.  IV.,  c.  ii.  This  act  states,  that 
p»rdoDBto  divers  common  and  notorious  felons  would, 
provoiB.  upon  their  arraignment,  in  order  to  save  their 
lives,  become  provors ;  so  that  in  the  meantime  by  brock- 
age,  grants,  and  gifts  to  be  made  to  several  persons,  they 
might  obtain  their  charters,  and  after  their  deliverance 
become  more  notorious  felons  than  they  were  before.  To 
prevent  this  the  act  provides,  that  if  anv  person  sued  for 
a  pardon  in  such  case,  his  name  should  be  inserted  in  the 
charter,  with  mention  that  it  was  granted  at  his  instance ; 
and  if  the  provor  became  afterwards  a  felon,  the  person 
suing  the  pardon  was  to  forfeit  £100.^ 

Some  circumstances  r^ating  to  the  personal  benefit  of 
jfuidiatons  cl^^gv  wcrc  Settled  and  explained.  It  was 
viarum,ete.  gtatcd  by  stat.  4  Hcu.  IV.,  c.  li.,  that  the  king 
was  willing  to  be  gracious  to  the  clergy  in  their  affairs,  in 
return  for  the  part  they  had  taken  in  his  favor  when  he 
came  to  the  crown ;  and  therefore  he  confirmed  in  the 
fullest  manner  the  statute  de  clerOy  25  Edw.  in.,  and 
further,  considering  that  the  words  insidiatores  viaruTrty  et 
depopvlatores  agrarum^  (which  had  been  mentioned  in  a 
petition  of  the  clergy  to  parliament)  were  not  commonly 
used  in  indictments  in  the  time  of  Edward  UI.  and  his 
progenitors ;  and  being  willing,  for  the  quiet  of  the  people, 
to  avoid  such  novelties,  he  caused  it  to  be  enacted  that 
such  words  should  not  be  used  in  indictments,  arraign- 
ments, appeals,  or  any  other  impeachments ;  and  though 
indictments  to  that  efiTect  might  be  taken,  neither  those 
words,  nor  words  to  that  eflfect,  should  prevent  any  one 
from  having  the  privilege  of  holy  church,  but  they  should 
be  delivered  to  their  ordinaries  without  any  impeach- 
ment'   As  the  Lollards  were  stigmatized  with  the  suspi- 

1  Vide  amU.  *  Ch.  2. 
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cion  of  being  disorderly  vagabonds,  who  wandered  about 
the  country  doing  great  mischief,  the  above  general  charge 
was  contrived  to  be  inserted  in  indictments  against  them; 
and  it  had  been  the  opinion  of  the  judges  that  persons  so 
convicted  should  be  deprived  of  their  clergy.  In  the  next 
chapter  of  the  same  statute  it  is  recorded  that  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  for  himself  and  the  other  bishops, 
had  promised  the  king  that  whenever  a  clerk,  religious  or 
secular,  convicted  of  treason  not  touching  the  king,  nor 
his  royal  majesty,  nor  a  common  thief,  and  so  notoriously 
holden,  should  be  delivered  to  the  ordinary  as  such,  that 
the  ordinary  should  keep  him  safely  and  surely,  and  ac- 
cording to  a  constitution  provincial  to  be  made  by  the 
archbishops  and  bishops,  in  pursuance  of  letters  of  the 
late  archbishop,  dated  12th  March,  1851,*  in  which  consti- 
tution were  to  be  ordained  certain  pains  for  the  observance 
of  it ;  and  it  was  enacted  that  no  such  convict  should 
make  his  purgation  contrary  to  the  form  of  that  constitu- 
tion. The  constitution  here  mentioned  was  to  be  shown 
to  the  king  in  this  parliament,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  it  was  even  made. 

All  the  acts  that  have  hitherto  been  mentioned  requiring 
jurors  to  be  of  a  particular  description  and  qualification, 
related  only  to  those  jurors  who  tried  issues;  but  some 
presentments  having  lately  been  made  at  Westminster  by 
outlaws,  and  sanctuary-pjer^ns,  not  properly  returned  by 
the  sheriff,  it  was  provided  by  stat.  11  n&n.  IV.,  c.  ix., 
that  no  indictment  should  be  made  but  by  inquests  of 
the  king's  lawful  liege  people,  returned  by  the  sheriffs  or 
bailiffs  of  franchises,  without  any  nomination  to  the  sher- 
iffs or  bailiffs  of  franchises  of  the  persons  that  should  be 
returned,  except  by  the  officers  sworn  and  known ;  and  all 
indictments  contrary  to  this  act  are  declared  void.  Not- 
withstanding the  many  alterations  made  in  the  qualifica- 
tions of  jurors  in  subsequent  times,  and  the  solicitude 
shown  to  choose  them  from  among  those  that  were 
thought,  from  their  rank  and  character,  to  be  temptations 
to  corruption,  nothing  further  was  provided  respecting 
those  jurors  who  found  indictments. 

Because  the  people  of  the  county  of  Chester  committed 
felonies  in  the  neighboring  counties,  and  then  escaped 
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into  that  principality,  it  was  ordained  that  process  of  exi- 
gent shonld  be  issued  against  such  persons  in  the  county 
where  the  fact  was  done :  if  they  escaped  into  the  county 
of  Chester,  the  outlawry  or  exigent  was  to  be  certified  to 
the  officers  and  ministers  of  that  county,  who  should  take 
the  party  and  seize  his  lands  and  goods  as  forfeit  to  the 
prince  or  lord  of  the  principality,  the  king  still  having 
his  year-day  and  waste ;  but  the  lands  out  of  the  princi- 
pality were  to  go  as  those  of  persons  living  in  other  coun- 
ties. The  same  method  was  to  be  observed  in  case  of 
trespasses  committed  out  of  the  county  of  Chester. 

The  last  statute  in  this  reign  ^  made  some  alteration  in 
^,  the  summary  method  which  had  lately  been 

""'*••  devised  ^  to  suppress  and  punish  rioters.  It 
was  thereby  ordained,  whenever  any  riot,  assembly,  or  rout 
of  people  was  made  against  the  law,  that  the  justices  of 
the  peace,  three,  or  two  of  them  at  the  least,  and  the 
sheriff  and  under-sheriff,  should  come  with  the  power  of 
the  county  (if  need  were)  to  arrest  them,  and  should  have 
authority  to  record  what  they  found  done  in  their  presence 
against  the  law ;  by  which  record  the  parties  were  to  stand 
convicted,  in  the  same  manner  as  had  been  before  pro- 
vided by  the  statute  of  forcible  entri^.*  If  the  offenders 
were  gone  before  the  justices  and  the  sheriff  came,  then 
they  were  to  inquire  within  a  month  after  the  fact,  and 
hear  and  determine  it  according  to  law.  If  the  truth  of 
the  matter  could  not  be  found  in  the  above  way,  they  were 
to  certify  the  king  and  his  council  of  the  matter;  which 
certificate  was  to  have  the  force  of  a  presentment  by  twelve 
men ;  the  offenders  were  to  be  put  to  answer  thereon,  and, 
if  found  guilty,  were  to  be  punished  at  the  discretion  of 
the  king  and  council.  If  the  parties  traversed  the  matter 
so  certified,  the  certificate  and  traverse  were  to  be  sent  in 
to  the  king's  bench,  and  there  tried  and  determined.  If 
the  offenders  did  not  appear  before  the  council,  or  in  the 
king's  bench,  at  the  first  precept,  then  a  second  was  to 
issue ;  and  if  they  were  not  found,  then  the  sheriff  or 
under-sheriff,  was  to  make  proclamation  in  the  full  county 
next  ensuing  the  delivery  of  the  second  precept ;  that  they 
should  appear  in  the  council  or  king's  bench ;  or,  if  in 
time  of  vacation,  in  the  chancery,  within  three  weeks 

»  Stat  13  Hen.  IV.,  c  7.  «  Vide  anU,  c.  xvii.  •  Ibid. 
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then  next  following ;  and  if  they  did  not  appear  they  were 
to  Btand  convicted.  The  justices  dwelling  nearest  the 
place,  with  the  sheriffs  and  justices  of  assize,  were  to 
execute  this  statute,  under  the  penalty  of  £100  for  every 
de&ult. 

The  above  act  tended  to  increase  the  authority  of  justices 
oi  the  peace,  who  were  daily  growing  in  consequence,  many 
matters  relating  to  the  police  being  submitted  to  their 
cognizance  by  different  acts  of  parliament  This  authority 
was  sometimes  abused.  We  find  that  constables  of  castles 
would  get  themselves  to  be  assigned  justices  of  the  peace, 
and  under  color  of  that  commission  would  imprison  in 
their  castle  those  whom  they  wished  to  oppress,  till  they 
made  fine  for  their  deliverance.  It  was  for  this  reason 
ordained  by  stat  5  Henry  IV.,  c.  x.,  that  none  should  be 
imprisoned  by  justices  of  the  peace,  but  only  in  the  com-> 
mon  gaol,  with  a  saving  to  such  lords  as  had  franchises. 
Thus  far  of  the  alterations  made  by  statute  in  this  reign. 

Out  of  the  decisions  of  courts  during  this  reign,  we  shall 
select  for  consideration  the  single  head  of  a&^  Aeuonaupon 
tions  upon  the  case,  and  some  few  alterations  ^*  ^'*^' 
in  our  criminal  law.  To  return  to  any  of  the  topics  that 
have  been  so  recently  and  so  fully  canvassed,  seems  entirely 
unnecessary  at  present  When  we  have  made  some  further 
advance  in  our  history,  thev  will  be  of  course  reconsidered, 
and  many  of  them  placed  in  a  new  point  of  view. 

During  the  reign  of  this  king,  actions  upon  the  case  had 
W)wn  very  common.  We  find  this  action  brought — for 
aisturbine  a  way  —  against  an  ostler  for  horses  lost  —  for 
negligently  keeping  fire  and  burning  the  plaintiff's  house 
—  for  not  infeofiing  after  promise  —  for  not  doine  suit — ' 
for  selling  bad  wine  —  for  not  repairing  banks  —  for  entic- 
ing away  a  servant  —  for  keeping  a  school  near  an  ancient 
one.* 

These  writs  of  trespass  were  not  only  applied  to  a  varietr^ 
of  new  cases,  but  they  were  likewise  more  nicely  consid- 
ered, and  their  peculiarities  better  understood.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.,  we  find  the  term  of  trespass  sur  lecase 
in  familiar  use :  before,  they  were  more  usually  called  ac- 
tions of  trespass  simply;  but  the  marks  of  discrimination 
between  trespass  and  trespass  upon  the  case^  began  now  to 

1  The  YeaiwBook  of  Hen.  IV^  pamm. 
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be  diBtinctly  ascertained.  It  was  held  that  the  former 
must  always  be  m  et  amdSj  the  latter  never.  The  nature, 
however,  of  injuries  is  often  so  complex,  and  their  con- 
sequences so  various,  that  the  truth  of  a  matter  sounding 
in  case  could  not  be  properly  set  forth  without  sometimes 
alleging  circumstances  which  carried  evident /orce  in  them : 
therefore,  in  12  Henry  IV.,  where  an  action  on  the  case 
was  brought  for  stopping  a  sewer,  so  as  several  acres  of 
ground  were  flooded,  it  was  held  good  that  the  stopping 
the  sewer  was  laid  vi  et  armis^  that  being  a  malfeasance, 
and  the  remote  cause  of  the  injury  sustained  by  the  plain- 
tiff, though  the  consequential  damage,  which  was  the 
immediate  cause,  and  the  gist  of  the  action,  was  in  case,^  a 
distinction  which  was  many  years  after  adopted  as  a  just 
one.  It  was  then  laid  down  tnat  the  causa  cancans  (as  they 
called  it)  might  be  forcible,  as  in  this  instance  of  stopping 
the  sewer,  and  be  laid  vi  et  armis  even  in  an  action  upon 
the  case,  though  that  action  is  properly  grounded  upon  the 
consequence  of  such  stoppage :  this  consequence  they  dis- 
tinguished by  the  appellation  of  caUrSa  causata. 

This  was  the  manner  in  which  they  refined  on  this  new 
action.  It  was  in  its  conception  so  near  of  kin  to  the  ac- 
tion of  trespass,  that  it  re<]^uired  no  small  degree  of  sagacity 
to  perceive  the  instances  m  which  the  old  form  failea,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  make  a  special  writ  The  cases  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  IIL,  and  those  in  this  period,  which  we 
have  hereto  considered,  are  founded  upon  malfeasances^  or 
such  instances  o{  neglect  as  were  in  the  nature  of  a  malfeas- 
ance, both  which  were  so  much  in  the  like  case  (according 
to  the  requisition  of  the  statute  of  Westminster)  with  the 
old  writ  of  trespass,  that  the  admitting  of  them  to  be 
objects  of  this  special  writ  of  trespass  was  obvious  and 
easy. 

[But  the  action  upon  the  case  was  found  so  convenient  a 

ofoMwnsht  ^^'^^^y?  *^^*  ^^  ^^  wished  to  extend  it  still 
further.  They  wanted  to  apply  it  to  cases  of 
non-performance  of  promises ;  but  these  did  not  so  kindly 
fall  within  the  analogy  of  former  instances.  It  was  thought 
somewhat  harsh  to  give  the  name  of  trespass  to  a  thins 
which  was  never  djcmje ;  it  took,  therefore,  some  time,  and 
needed  the  concurrent  force  of  some  strong  motives,  to  in- 

» 12  Hen.  IV.,  3. 
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duce  the  courts  to  admit  these  new  writs.  The  present 
state  of  the  remedies  in  use,  where  contracts  were  not  per- 
formed, operated,  very  probably,  towards  gaining  a  sup- 
port for  these  new  actions  upon  the  case.  If  a  man 
performed  not  his  covenant,  an  action  of  covenant  lay ;  but 
it  had  been  long  held  that  an  action  of  covenant  must  be 
grounded  on  a  specialtfr ;  so  that  where  the  parties  had  not 
so  bound  themselves,  that  remedy  failed.  K  a  man  did 
not  pay  monev  which  he  owed,  the  remedy  was  by  action 
of  debt ;  in  which  the  defendant  mi^ht  discharge  himself 
by  wager  of  law,  unless  the  demand  was  founded  upon  a 
Bpeciafty;  the  same  in  detinue,  which  indeed  was  only 
another  form  of  the  action  of  debt  To  obviate  these  and 
the  like  defects,  and  to  legitimate  an  action  of  a  more 
effectual  nature  in  matters  of  contract,  was  worth  the  at- 
tempt Several  actions  of  this  kind  were  brought  into 
court  before  they  were  allowed  and  authenticated  by  a 
judicial  decision  in  their  favor. 

The  first  case  of  this  kind  upon  record  was  in  2  Henry 
rV.  It  was  an  action  against  a  carpenter :  Quare  cttm,  efc., 
assitmpsisset,  etc.y  to  build  a  house  within  a  certain  time,  he 
had  not  done  it.  It  was  objected  that  this  was  in  cove- 
nant ;  and  as  no  writing  was  shown,  the  action  must  fail. 
This  was  supported  also  by  Brian,  who  at  the  same  time 
conceded  that  perhaps  if  the  writ  had  said  that  the  work 
had  been  begun^  and  had  afterwards  through  negligence  been 
stopped,  it  might  be  otherwise ;  thereby  adhering  to  for- 
mer determinations  respecting  malfeasances  and  cases  of 
negligence.  He  pronounced,  however,  this  remedy  inade- 
quate where  the  contract  was  executory ^  and  where  the  only 
complaint  against  the  defendant  would  be  for  his  non- 
feasance  or  nxm-performance.  The  cause  was  dismissed  on 
the  above  objection.^  In  the  11th  of  the  same  king  there 
was  exactly  the  same  case  before  the  court :  the  same  ob- 
jections were  raised,  the  same  concession  was  made,  but 
in  plainer  terms;  and  the  cause  was  dismissed  on  the 
same  grounds  as  the  former.*  Thus  the  court  seemed  to 
have  determined  against  the  very  conception  of  this  kind 
of  action.  It  is  remarked  upon  this  case  by  an  author  of 
later  times,'  that  in  these  cases  there  was  no  consideration 
alleged ;  that  it  was  nudum  pactum^  and  therefore  the  action 

^  2  Hen.  IV.,  8  b.  '11  Hen.  IV.,  33.  '  Bra  Act  snr  Gaae^  40. 
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could  not  lie,  which,  it  cannot  he  denied,  may  he  an  ad« 
ditional  objection,  but  it  was  not  taken  at  the  time,  and 
the  cause  appears  by  the  report  to  have  been  dismissed 
both  times  upon  the  same  defects,  namely,  the  want  of  a 
written  covenant ;  and  the  prevailing  opinion  which  con- 
fined these  actions  to  instances  of  malfeasance  and  negli- 
gence, where  the  defendant  had  really  dcvu  something. 

It  must  be  observed  of  these  determinations,  that  they 
left  all  persons  who  had  made  agreements  without  deed 
(for,  if  a  mere  writing,  it  could  not  be  declared  on  in 
covenant),  and  where  nothing  had  been  done  to  execute 
the  contract,  entirely  without  redress.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  repeated  decision  of  this  point  might 
nave,  driven  parties  so  circumstanced  into  chancery,  where 
they  could  have  these  agreements  decreed  to  be  specifically 
performed.  This,  perhaps,  as  well  as  other  considerations, 
might  incline  the  courts  to  review  this  grand  point,  and 
try  if  they  could  accommodate  the  notions  of  law,  as 
then  understood,  to  the  exigency  of  the  occasion;  and 
thereby  not  only  draw  back  into  its  proper  channel  the 
current  of  decision  from  the  chancery  to  the  courts  of 
common  law ;  but,  by  rendering  this  action  more  general, 
put  the  nation  in  possession  of  what  was  then  much 
wanted,  a  more  efiectual  common-law  redress  in  matters 
of  contract.  This  was  not  accomplished  till  some  years 
after. 

The  criminal  law,  as  practised  in  this  reign,  was  in 
eeneral  governed  by  the  same  principles  and  rules  as  in 
tixe  reign  of  Edward  ITT. 

Some  few  points  are  now  to  be  met  with  in  the  books 

^  _  .  ,,       which  did  not  before  occur,  and  others  that 

somewhat  deviate  from  the  more  ancient 

Eractice :  of  the  former  sort  is  the  account  given  in  the 
rst  year  of  Henry  lY.  of  the  trial  of  a  peer.  In  all 
cases  of  life  and  limb,  the  lords  possessed  a  judicature,, 
by  which  every  peer  had,  according  to  Magna  Chariay  a 
right  to  be  tried.  In  this  capacity  the  lords  acted  aa 
judges,  and  sat  as  in  a  court,  being  bound  to  hear  and  de« 
termine  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law.  This 
judicial  character,  it  should  seem,  was  supported  with 
more  scruple,  and  with  a  closer  attention  to  legal  fo^« 
malities,  than  their  parliamentary  one,  where  they  often 
decided  on  the  lives  of  men  without  any  evidence  of 
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guilt,  or  even  the  pretence  of  a  trial.*  The  proceedings 
on  the  trial  of  a  peer  are  thus  related  in  a  case  that  hap- 
pened in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  An 
indictment  of  treason  had  been  found  against  a  peer,  un- 
der a  commission  directed  to  the  lord  mayor  and  others 
for  that  purpose :  after  this  the  king  granted  a  commis- 
sion to  an  earl,  reciting  the  above  facts,  and  that  the  place 
of  steward  of  England  was  vacant,  and  thereby  appointing^ 
hiim  to  that  office,  to  do  right  to  the  lord  indicted,  com- 
manding all  lords  to  attend,  and  the  constable  of  the 
tower  to  bring  his  prisoner  before  him.  The  trial  was 
held  in  Westminster  Hall,  where  the  ^steward  sat  under  a 
cloth  of  state,  the  lords  sitting  down  the  hall  on  each 
side,  and  the  judges  round  the  table  in  the  middle.  The 
justices  then  delivered  in  the  indictment,  which  on  that 
occasion  was  confessed  by  the  defendant,  and  judgment 
accordingly  given :  but,  says  the  book,  if  it  had  b^n  de- 
nied, the  steward  was  to  begin  with  the  lowest  lord,  and 
ask  all  their  opinions  upon  their  conscience,  without  admin- 
istering an  oatn.' 

Some  points  on  the  law  of  principal  and  accessary  are 
also  to  be  found  in  the  books  of  this  period.  We  have 
seen  the  prevailing  doctrine  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
was,  that  an  acquittal  or  pardon  of  the  principal  should 
operate  in  favor  of  the  accessary .•  Thus  it  was  now  held 
by  Thirninff,  justice,  that  where  a  man  was  indicted,  and 
cleared,  either  by  pardon,  clergy,  or  abjuration,  the  acces- 
sary should  not  be  arraigned ;  for  it  was  a  settled  rule, 
that  wherever  the  principal  was  saved  by  law,  the  acces- 
sary should  go  quit;^  and  so  the  law  continued  to  be 
understood  in  after-times.  So  strictly  were  persons  held 
to  the  observance  of  the  legal  dependence  between  the 
character  of  the  principallnd  acSLaary,  that  where  a 
principal  was  attainted  at  the  king's  suit  upon  an  indict- 
ment, the  accessary  could  iK)t  be  put  to  answer  in  an  ap- 
peal at  the  suit  of  the  party,'  for  both  must  be  attainted 
at  the  suit  of  the  same  person.  If  a  principal  was  found 
guilty  of  homicide  ae  defendendoj  it  was  held  that  the  ac- 
cessary should  not  be  arraigned.*  The  general  tenor  of 
cases  m  the  reign  of  Edwara  IH.  seems  to  indicate  that 
a  person  being  present,  aiding  and  assisting,  was  consid- 

^VtdeaiUe.  *  Vide iinte, o. :m.  » 7 Hen. IV.. 27 and 35. 
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ered  only  as  accessair ;  but  the  opinion  of  lawyers  seem 
now  to  have  altered,  and  a  person  who  was  present, 
aiding  and  assisting,  at  a  murder,  was  held  to  be  a  prin- 
cipal. If  a  person  taken  by  process  died  in  prison,  the 
coroner  was  juways  to  view  the  body.* 

We  have  seen  that  the  petty  jury,  when  they  gave  a 
verdict  of  acquittal  on  an  indictment  of  homicide,  used 
to  be  required  to  say  who  was  the  person  that  really  com- 
mitted the  fact.*  it  had  now  grown  into  practice  not  to 
require  this,  unless  the  indictment  had  been  found  before 
the  coroner.*  That  officer  being  in  duty  bound  to  find 
who  had  committed  the  murder,  it  seems,  as  if  the  law 
expected  the  jury  who  tried  the  traverse,  and  had  defeated 
his  inquisition,  to  supply  it  by  finding  another.  It  was 
decided  that  justices  of  the  peace  could  not  assign  a  coro- 
ner, if  a  person  indicted  before  them  was  desirous  of  be- 
coming a  provor;*  such  an  appeal  being  adjudged  void  by 
the  court  of  king's  bench.  A  person  was  appealed  by 
three  diflferent  provors,  and  having  vanquished  one,  he 
was,  very  properly,  declared  to  be  acquitted  as  against 
all.» 

There  was  great  care  taken  that  a  person  once  acquitted 
should  not  be  again  arraigned  for  the  same  ofiTence.  But 
where  the  first  arraignment  was  either  without  an  origi- 
nal or  with  a  bad  one,  he  might  be  newly  arraigned  at  the 
suit  of  the  king.  However,  if  the  original  was  good, 
whether  it  was  an  appeal  or  indictment,  he  could  not  after- 
wards be  arraigned,  though  the  mesne  process,  or  return, 
was  ever  so  bad.^  In  like  manner,  if  the  plaintifi:*  was 
nonsuit  in  his  appeal,  the  defendant  might  be  arraigned 
at  the  king's  suit.^  It  was  held  that  where  a  felon  was 
within  the  benefit  of  a  statute-pardon,  the  court  were  ex 
officio  to  decline  arraigning  him,  though  he  made  no 
claim*  of  it.  A  man  was  convicted  of  robbery,  in  an 
appeal  at  the  suit  of  the  person  robbed,  who  released  the 
execution ;  and  afterwards  the  king  also,  reciting  the  re- 
lease, pardoned  the  execution;  this  was  held  to  be  no 
pardon  of  the  felony^  which  must  be  expressly  named."^ 
we  find  it  laid  down  for  clear  law, that  an  appeal  of  mur- 

» 7  Hen.  IV.,  27,  35.  »  9  Hen.  IV..  1.  •  11  Hen.  IV.,  41. 

•  3  Hen.  V.,  Bro.  Cor.,  168.  •  11  Hen.  IV.,  93,  •  Ibid. 
^VideanU.  »9Hen.V.,2.  » 8  Hen.  IV.,  22. 
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der  could  not  be  brought  beyond  a  year  and  a  day  from  the 
fact ;  which  seems  to  imply  that  all  other  appeals  might 
be  commenced  at  a  more  distant  period.^ 

The  severe  penance  to  which  prisoners  were  subjected, 
if  they  refused  to  plead,  was  now  inflicted  in  ptiMfotitd, 
a  different  manner  from  that  which  is  described  **^ 
in  Fleta  and  Britton.*  They  were  now  to  be  put  en  dir 
verses  measons  bases  et  estoppes^  que  Us  ffisent  par  la  terre  toiUs 
nudsforsque  leur  bra^es^  que  il  mettroit  sur  chacun  deux  tant  de 
fer  etpoids  quits  puisserU  pcrter^  etpluSj  issirU  quils  nepuissent 
lever  J  et  quils  naver  ascun  manaer^  ne  boire,  si  non  le  plus  pier 
pain  quil  pmssent  trouvery  et  de  lean  plus  pres  al  gaote  {excepte 
eau  courant)  et  que  lejour  quils  ont  pain  quil  nayent  de  leaUy  et 
e  contra^  et  quits  gissent  issint,  tantquils  fubbnt  mobts.' 
Thus  they  were  to  lie  under  a  peine  (for  so  it  was  now 
called  instead  oiprisoney  which  is  the  word  in  the  statute) 
tiU  they  loere  dead^  an  event  that  was  likely  soon  to  follow, 
from  the  account  here  given  of  the  weights  to  be  placed 
upon  them.  By  what  authority  this  proceeding  was  al- 
tered between  the  time  of  Fleta  and  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV.  can  only  be  determined  by  conjecture.  It  is  probable 
so  material  a  change  in  judicial  proceedings  as  one  which 
affected  life,  would  not  have  been  hazarded  without  the 
sanction  of  the  executive  power  at  least,  if  not  of  parlia- 
ment ;  but  no  mention  is  to  be  found  of  any  such  order 
or  direction.  In  later  times  we  find*  a  further  alteration 
in  the  mode  of  compelling  prisoners  to  stand  a  trial ;  and 
if  an  authority  had  been  given  by  parliament  or  the 
council  for  this  second  change,  it  is  less  likely  that  no 
trace  of  it  should  be  left,  as  it  must  have  been  given  since 
thfe  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  when  public  memorials  have  been 
kept  with  more  security  than  in  earlier  times.  Whatever 
was  the  authority  for  the  first  change,  the  motive  to  it 
has  been  thus  accounted  for :  It  has  been  thought  to  arise 
from  the  justices  in  eyre  and  justices  of  gaol-delivery  not 
staying  aoove  two  or  three  days  in  a  county  town,  who 
therefore  could  not  wait  for  the  tedious  method,  before 
used,  of  forcing  the  criminal  to  plead,  as  it  lasted  some- 
times forty  days,*  the  probability  and  justness  of  which 
conjecture  must  be  determined  by  the  reader. 

K  a  person  charged  with  felony  stood  mute,  it  was  usual 

» 12  Hen.  IV.,  3.  •  8  Hen.  IV.,  1.  »  Barr.  Stat.,  p.  86. 

>  Vide  vol.  ii.,  c.  ix.  «  At  Cambridge^  1471. 
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to  impanel  a  jury  ex  officio^  to  try  whether  this  silence 
was  a  device  of  the  prisoner,  or  an  infirmity  that  had 
actually  fallen  upon  him,  in  order  that  so  grievous  a  pun- 
ishment might  be  inflicted  on  none  who  were  disabled  by 
the  visitation  of  heaven.^  It  had  now  become  a  settled 
practice  to  inflict  the  peine  forte  et  dure  as  well  in  appeals 
as  upon  indictments,*  a  point  concerning  which  there 
seems  to  have  been'  some  difference  of  practice  in  the 
reiffn  of  Edward  III. 

There  a{)pears  nothing  remarkable  in  the  reports  of  this 
reign  relating  to  the  description  of  offences ;  these  stood 

generally  upon  the  foot  of  aetermination  in  the  reign  of 
Idward  Ili.    However,  we  find  the  following  point  of 
treason.    A  man  had  taken  the  seal  of  an  old  patent,  and 

!)ut  it  to  a  new  commission,  by  authority  of  which  he  col- 
ected  much  monev,  and  otherwise  imposed  upon  the 
world ;  this  was  held  to  be  forging  the  King's  seal,  and 
the  offender  was  accordingly  drawn  and  hang^.^  It  seems 
to  have  been  long  agreed  that  lands  entail^  were  not  to 
be  forfeited  for  treason,*  and  of  course  not  for  felony. 
Where  a  man  had  a  felon  in  his  house,  and  permitted  him 
to  depart,  this  was  held  to  be  no  escape  of  a  felon,  because 
he  hsui  not  arrested  him  for  felony;^  and  again,  where  a 
man  was  struck,  and  afterwards  died  of  the  plague,  the 
offender  who  escaped  out  of  the  custody  of  the  constable 
was  adjudged  not  to  be  guilty  of  felony.^ 
It  does  not  appear  that  our  jurisprudence  was  under  any 
The  king  »d   particular  obli^tion  to  this  king  (a).    After 
goTvmiMnt.   ^Yj^^  reign  of  Richard  11.,  it  was  an  advantage 

(a)  But  in  thiB  reign  the  most  decinve  «nd  rapid  progr€n  was  made  in 
constitutional  government  Lord  Bale  had  observed,  that  owing  to  the  de- 
fect in  the  king's  title,  he  was  deferential  to  the  people.  "  Under  Henry  IV. 
I  find  no  com^aint  of  any  imposition  set  on  merchandise.  It  ooncernea  idm 
to  be  pert  (i.  e..  poUte]  to  the  people''  (Sir  M,  HaU  on  "Cbstom^"  cxi.).  At 
a  subsequent  cnapter,  indeed,  the  same  remark  is  applied  to  the  king's  suc- 
cessors (c.  zii.-xiv.).  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  observes,  *'The  ri^ht  of  the  com- 
mons to  appropriate  supplies  to  specific  services  was  exercised  without  re- 
sistance under  these  parliamentary  kings.  In  this  reign,  as  well  as  in  that 
of  his  son,  parliaments  were  almost  annually  holden ;  and  Henry  IV.  only 
delayed  the  success  of  the  commons  in  their  first  attemnt  to  make  the  re- 
dress of  grievances  a  condition  preliminary  to  the  grant  or  supply  (Bat.  ArL 
iii.,  458).  The  memorable  reformation  of  1406,  which  nquired  the  king  to 
govern  the  realm  by  the  advice  of  a  permanent  council,  wno,  being  present, 

*  8  Hen.  IV.,  3.  *  2  Hen.  IV.,  25.  •  9  Hen.  IV.,  1. 

« 8  Hen.  IV.,  1,  2.  »  7  Hen.  IV.,  82.  » 11  Hen.  IV.,  12. 

'  Vide  ante,  c  xiv* 
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that  the  reigning  prince  had  no  prejndiceB  against  the 
ancient  common  Taw.  The  law  in  general  was  suffered  to 
take  its  course.  If  it  was  ever  turned  aside  from  its 
proper  direction,  it  was  in  the  instance  of  certain  obnox* 
lous  persons  who  were  to  be  destroyed  by  this  instrument, 
as  one  more  effectual  and  safe  than  open  violence. 

In  the  6th  of  Henry  IV.  that  monarch  did  not  scruple 
to  proceed  against  the  Archbishop  of  York  for  rebellion 
and  treason.  Sir  William  €hi8coigne,  the  chief-justice, 
having  some  doubt  about  acting  in  so  hazardous  an  en- 
terprise, the  king  appointed  Sir  William  Pulthorpe  for 
judge,  who  pronounced  sentence  of  death,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  immediate  execution.  This  seems  to  have  been 
with  very  little  formality  of  trial,  and  is  the  first  instance 
in  this  country  of  a  capital  punishment  inflicted  on  an 
archbishop.  The  Earl  of  Kottin^ham  was  condemned  in 
a  like  summary  manner.  In  the  following  reign,  the  Earl 
of  Cambridge,  some  other  lords,  and  Sir  Thomas  Grey, 
were  indicted  by  a  jury  of  commoners  of  high  treason. 
The  evidence  upon  the  indictment  was,  that  the  constable 
of  Southampton  Castle  had  sworn  that  thejr  had  separately 
confessed  their  guilt  to  him.  Upon  this  evidence  Sir 
Thomas  Grey  was  executed.  But  the  lords  pleading  their 
privilege,  the  king  thought  proper  to  summon  eighteen 
barons,  with  the  Duke  of  Clarence  as  their  president,  to 
try  them.  The  evidence  given  to  the  jury  had  been  put 
into  writing,  and  was  now  read  to  the  lords ;  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  prisoners  were  even  produced  in  court, 
but  they  were  in  this  manner  convicted  and  accordingly 
executed.* 

Several  statutes  were  made  in  the  reign  of  Eichard  11., 
without  the  assent  of  the  commons ;  but  they 
had  acquired  during  that  reign  an  ascendancy 
which  gave  them  importance ;  and  in  the  first  of  Henrv 
lY.,  though  foiled  in  their  attempt  to  share  in  the  judi- 
cial department  of  the  lords,  they  drew  from  that  house, 
as  we  have  seen,  an  express  resolution  that  thev  had  a 
legislative  authority  in  all  statutes,  grants,  and  subsidies.' 

took  an  oath  in  parliament  to  observe  and  defend  the  refonned  institutions, 
has  been  justW  characteriEed  by  the  highest  anthority  as  a  noble  fabric  of 
constitutional  liberty,  hardly  inferior  to  the  petition  of  right"  (Mackintodi, 
HiaL  Eng^  yoL  L,  quoting  Hallam's  Middle  Agee,  L  302). 

^  Ham.,  yol.  lii.,  97.  '  Vide  ante,  a  xyiL 
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This  was  a  declaration  expressly  in  favor  of  their  right. 
It  was,  nevertheless,  so  little  regarded  in  practice,  that  in 
the  very  next  year  it  was  invaded  ;  for  the  famous  statute 
2  Henry  IV.,  c.  xv.,  against  Lollards,  was  passed  without 
the  assent  of  the  commons,  who  are  said  to  have  expressly 

Erotested  against  it  ^  (a) ;  notwithstanding  which,  this  act 
as  always  been  held  to  be  an  act  of  parliament,  and  was 
occasionally  enforced  as  such,  till  repealed  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  It  was  afterwards  revived,  and  carried  into 
severe  execution,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  but  was 
finally  repealed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Instances  like  this  produced  the  petition  in  the  8th  of 
Henry  IV.,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was  enacted,  at  the 
request  of  the  commons,  that  certain  of  the  commons' 
house  should  be  present  at  the  engrossing  of  the  parlia- 
ment-roll. The  grievance  complained  of  was  not  remedied 
entirely  by  this  precaution.  It  had  got  into  practice, 
upon  entering  the  bill  on  the  statute-roll,  to  moke  addi- 
tions, diminutions,  and  alterations,  whereby  the  act  was 
made  to  vary,  and  that  sometimes  materially,  from  the 
substance  of  the  commons'  petition ;  and  the  roll  was  not 
unfrejiuently  drawn  up  directly  contrary  to  their  sense 
and  intention.'  A  practice  like  this  required  redress. 
The  commons  remonstrated  in  2  Henry  V.,  and  contended 
that,  considering  they  were  as  well  assertors  as  petitioners, 
statutes  should  be  made  according  to  the  tenor  of  the 
writing  of  their  petition,  and  not  altered.  We  do  not 
find  that  this  representation  of  the  commons  produced 

(a)  This  is  s  Terj  gross  mistakCj  the  only  pretext  for  which  is  that  the 
statute  does  not  say  it  was  passed  with  the  assent  of  the  commons,  the  reason 
for  which  is  maniiest,  that  it  was  passed  on  their  petition,  "  Pnelati,  et  clems 
ac  etiam  communitates  domino  regi  supplicarunt;"  and  it  was  in  the  usual 
manner  granted  hj  the  king,  with  the  assent  of  the  lords,  *'  Qui  quidem  domi- 
nus  rex  ex  assensu  magnatum  concessit  ordinayit  et  statuit''  (Aat,  q^  Bealm, 
ii.  126 ;  Wilkin's  Cone,,  iii.  328).  It  was  taken  for  law  in  that  and  succeed- 
ing reigns ;  and  the  iaea  of  the  commons,  then  rising  rapidly  into  power, 
having  allowed  a  statute  of  that  kind  to  be  fraudulently  foisted  into  the 
statute-roll,  and  put  in  execution,  without  remonstrating  and  protesting, 
must  appear  idle  to  any  one  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  the  constitutional 
history  of  the  reign.  For  it  happens  that  in  this  reign,  by  reason  of  the 
defect  in  the  king's  title,  he  was  particularly  deferential  to  the  commons,  and 
specially  engaged  at  the  outset  of  his  reiffn  to  pass  no  measure  without  their 
concurrence,  a  pledge  to  which  they  rigidly  kept  him.  In  the  25th  Henry 
YIII.  the  statute  is  referred  to  as  valid. 

1  4  Inst,  51. 

'  Vide  Cbtton's  Abrid.  Table,  Statutes,  etc. ;  and  vide  caUe, 
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any  answer  or  immediate  correction  of  the  cause  of  com- 
plaint. 

The  Tear-Book  of  this  king's  reign  is  complete ;  and 
many  cases  are  likewise  to  be  found  in  Jenkins 
and  feenloe.   The  reports  of  Henry  IV.,  as  they  '^ 

contain  matter  that  bears  a  nearer  affinity  to  the  state  of 
our  laws  at  this  day  than  the  books  of  Edward  III.,  are 
more  likely  to  engage  the  attention  of  a  modern  reader. 
Their  form  is  less  irksome,  and  the  subject  more  intelli- 
gible ;  they  have  less  the  style  of  an  entry  than  the  old 
reports,  and  give  a  state  of  the  case,  and  what  was  said 
upon  it,  more  in  the  way  of  a  narrative  (a).    Ifotwith- 

(a)  The  Year-Books  are  extremely  illustrative  of  the  ideas  and  usages  of 
the  age.  The  cases  as  to  claims  of  yillenage  in  this  rei^  are  curious,  and 
from  the  reluctance  shown  by  the  claimants  to  take  direct  issues  on  the 
question  of  yillenage  (which  would  go  to  a  jury),  it  may  be  surmised  that 
juries  were  hostile,  and  that  it  was  not  safe  to  refer  such  an  issue  to  tliem,  as 
they  were  very  ^ikcjy  to  fiod  the  villein  free  {vide  Year-Book^  2  Henry  IV., 
fol.  24 ;  11  Binry  Iv,.  fol.  48).  The  cases  on  the  statute  of  laborers  m  this 
reign  show  that  ue  villeins  were  beginning  to  wander  away  from  their  lords, 
and  to  become  vagrants,  a  state  of  things,  indeed,  the  b^nnin^  of  which 
had  probably  g^ven  rise  to  the  statute  itself  and  which,  in  ensuing  reigns, 
led  to  statutes  of  still  greater  severity  against  vagrants.  In  one  case  in  this 
reign,  it  appears  that  it  was  a  moot-point  whether,  if  a  villein  wandered 
away,  and  was  found  vagrant,  and  was  put  to  work  under  the  statute  of 
laborers,  he  could  be  reclaimed  by  his  lord,  which  Gascoigne,  C.  J.,  denied 
(Year-Book,  3  Henry  IV^  fol.  13).  In  this  reign  there  occurred  a  case 
under  the  statute  of  laborers,  in  which  it  was  held  that  it  did  not  apply  to 
un  petit  dcmoed  under  the  age  of  ten  years,  nor,  it  would  seem,  under  the  age 
of  twelve,  the  age  of  marriage,  for  the  scope  of  the  statutes,  it  was  said,  was 
ability  to  labor  ( Year-Book,  2  Htfnry  IV^  fol.  19 ;  7  Henry  IF.,  fol.  5).  It 
was  held  that  the  statutes  did  not  apply  to  jurists,  or  persons  in  the  position 
of  gentlemen.  So  a  distinction  was  drawn  between  a  common  laborer  and 
an  artificer;  as  a  carpenter,  who  was  to  be  retained  and  employed  in  his 
particular  art,  and  could  not  be  put  to  other  work  (11  Henry  Iv,,  foL  34). 
There  was  a  curious  case  in  whicn  Thomas  Chepesyde  brought  an  action 
against  the  Guardian  of  the  Friars  Minors  and  his  brethren,  for  that  they 
wrongfully  took  his  servant  out  of  his  service,  and  they  pleaded  that  the 
servant  came  to  them  and  asked  them  to  receive  him  into  their  order  to  do 
divine  service,  and  that  they  received  him :  that  the  man  was  professed,  and 
was  their  spiritual  son.  What  the  result  was  is  not  stated  ( Year-Book,  3 
Henry  IV.,  fol.  13);  but  it  should  seem  that  it  was  a  legal  bar  to  the  action. 
The  most  important,  however,  of  the  cases  of  this  reign  were  those  which 
related  to  the  boundaries  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  jurisdiction,  and 
especially  of  the  royal  and  papal  supremacy.  The  q^uestions  which  arose  in 
this  reign  upon  the  subject  were  of  some  nicety  and  difficulty.  Thus,  a  vicar, 
in  an  appropriation,  having  been  bound  in  a  sum  payable  to  the  papal 
diamber,  if  he  should  seek  to  alter  the  endowment  made  upon  the  appro- 
priation, and  he  having  forfeited  the  obligation,  was  sued  in  the  spiritual 
court  of  the  papal  collector,  and  the  vicar  thereupon  appealed  to  the  king's 
court  for  a  prohibition,  upon  the  ground  that  a  matter  of  debt  was  of  tem- 
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standing  these  advantages  in  their  favor,  it  is  the  opinion 
of  a  learned  writer  ^  that  the  reports  of  this  reign,  as  well 

poral  comizance.  The  point  was  much  debated,  and  it  was  eaid  the  king  is 
apprized  of  all  his  judges,  as  well  spiritual  as  temporal,  as  the  archbidiopsy 
etc.,  who  have  spiritual  jurisdiction ;  and  when  the  collector  of  the  pope 
came  into  £ngland,  he  brought  two  bulls,  of  which  the  king  had  one  and  he 
himself  the  other,  but  he  had  no  power  to  hold  pleas  within  the  realm. 
And  in  the  result,  by  the  adyice  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the 
oonnciL  it  was  ordered  that  the  prohibition  should  stand  ( Year-Booky  2  Hmry 
/K,  fol.  10).  Seyeral  cases  on  the  statutes  of  proyisors  and  praemunire 
occurred  in  thb  reign,  whence  it  should  seem  they  were  enforced ;  but  it  also 
appears  that  there  was  great  doubt  as  to  the  extent  of  their  operation,  and 
that  they  were  not  deemed  to  interfere  with  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in 
the  kin^s  courts,  as  there  was  in  matters  of  patronage.  Thua^  for  instance^ 
a  suit  upon  the  statute  of jpnemunire  for  suing  in  the  court  Christian  ibr  a  mort- 
uary appears  to  haye  ndled  ( Year^BwA,  10  Henry  IV.,  fol.  2).  Here  it 
appears  that  the  defendant  had  sued  in  the  court  of  Borne,  and  yet  there 
was  no  jad^ent  against  him.  The  scope  of  the  statutes,  it  is  plain,  was  the 
temporal  nshts  of  the  kinff  or  his  sulgects,  as  the  legal  ri{|^t  of  patronage^ 
or  the  jurisaiction  of  the  king's  courts  to  determine  thereon.  The  most  im- 
portant case^  howeyer^  and  one  which  may  well  be  called  a  leading  case  on 
the  subject^  is  one  which  occurred  in  the  11th  ^ear  of  the  reign.  It  was  a 
case  of  qwir€  wipedii  by  the  king  against  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  had 
been  created  bishop  at  the  court  of  Kome,  and  in  order  to  ayoid  the  king's 
title  to  the  presentation,  alleged  to  haye  arisen  from  the  incumbent^s  being 
created  bishop,  pleadea  that  before  he  was  created  bishop,  he  had  a  papu 
bill  of  dispensation  to  hold  the  liying.  The  chiefjustioe  said,  ''The  pope^s 
grant  cannot  ohanee  the  law  of  the  land,  for  if  the  king  had  title  by  reason 
of  the  yoidanoe  of  the  benefice,  the  'apostle'"  (so  the  pope  was  odled  in 
the  courts  of  law)  "could  not  depriye  him  of  his  right"  Another  of  the 
iadges  answered  with  what  seems,  in  these  days,  to  haye  been  a  l^gal  maxim, 
"i\^  amma  pokd,**  and  he  went  on  to  aigne  that  the  {npal  power  was  suffi- 
cient to  dispense  in  such  caseS)  so  that  there  had  been  in  truth  no  yoidanoe. 
The  diief-justice  replied,  "It  was  so  in  ancient  times^  and  I  do  not  dispute 
the  power  of  the  apostle ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  he,  by  his  buUs^  can 
chanse  the  law  of  England"  (11  Hen.  IV.,  foL  87).  And  he  said  thai 
though  the  case  was  not  within  the  terms  of  the  statute  of  proyisors,  it 
appeared  within  its  spirit  and  scope,  as  it  interfered  with  the  king's  right  to 
patronage  by  means  of  a  papal  presentation  (foL  76).  In  a  8ubs«|uent  year 
the  court  held  that  they  could  not  allow  the  papal  excommunication  to  difr* 
able  a  party  from  suing  on  the  statute  of  pnemmire  in  the  court  of  Bome^ 
for  this  would  be  to  enable  the  court  of  Borne  to  get  rid  of  these  statutes  or 
of  any  other  laws  it  did  not  miroye  ot  and  so  would  be  unreasonable  ( Feor^ 
Book,  14  Hen.  IV.,  foL  14).  if  a  biahop^  it  was  said,  excommunicated  a 
party  contrary  to  law,  there  could  be  a  wnt  issued  out  of  chancery  to  compel 
the  bishop  to  release  the  party,  or  he  should  be  depriyed  of  his  temporalities, 
but  no  such  writ  oonkl  be  issued  to  the  pope ;  and  therefore  an  excommuni* 
cation  could  not  be  allowed  as  a  lesal  disability  in  such  a  case  (Ibid.).  It 
will  be  seal  that  the  law  was  already  carried  almost  to  the  utmost  extent 
possible  short  of  an  interference  with  the  papal  supremacy  in  matters  purely 
spiritual.  In  all  matters  at  all  mixed  witn  temporalitjr  the  crown  was  abso- 
lute. And  there  was  a  remarkable  incident  in  this  reign  which  our  auUior 
failed  to  notice^  yii.,  that  in  this  reign  the  king  so  little  regarded  the  priyi- 

^  Hal.  HitL,  176. 
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as  those  of  Henry  Y.,  do  not  arrive,- either  in  the  nature 
of  the  learning  contained  in  them,  or  in  the  judiciousness 
and  knowledge  of  the  judges  and  pleaders,  or  in  any  other 
respect  to  the  perfection  of  those  in  the  last  twelve  years 
of  Edward  III. 


leges  of  the  clergy  thai  h^  aetually  ImuI  an  arehUBhop  not  only  tried  by  a 
secular  court,  but  by  a  mere  summary  tribunal,  so  utterly  illegal,  that  Qas- 
coigne,  the  chief-justice^  refused  to  sit  upon  it,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
lost  his  office  in  consequence,  for  his  name  is  not  afterwards  to  be  found  in 
the  Year-Books.  In  rais  reign,  also,  the  commons  suggested  tha  confiscation 
of  d^urch  property,  which  was  only  spared  by  the  king.  It  is  manifest  that^ 
so  &r  from  encroaching,  the  choKh  was  losing  ground,  and  had  no  longer 
any  real  power  in  the  Stete. 
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HENB  T  V. 

Qualification  op  Electobs  —  The  Cleboy  —  The  Statute  of 
Additions — Statute  of  Amendments — Laws  against  Heretics 
—  FoBGiNQ  OF  Deeds — Riots— Of  Tbuce  and  Safe-Conduct — 
The  Kinq  and  Government. 

THE  few  changes  made  in  the  law  by  parliament  daring 
this  militaiy  reign,  consist  principally  in  such  provi- 
sions  as  were  frained  to  promote  the  design  of  several 
statutes  passed  in  the  time  of  the  two  preceding  princes 
(a).     The  election  of  knights  and  burgesses,  the  punish- 

(a)  In  the  third  year  of  the  reign  there  was  a  confirmation  of  the  liberties 
of  the  church  (8  Hen.  V^  c  i.).  "  That  holy  church  have  all  her  liberties 
and  franchises,  and  that  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  havine  liberties 
and  franchises,  have  and  enjoy  all  tne  liberties  and  franchises  which  they 
haye  had  of  the  srants  of  the  kins's  progenitors,  and  of  the  confirmation  oi 
the  same  by  our  lord  the  king  or  his  grant,  except  always  those  franchises 
and  liberties  which  he  repealed  in  this  present  parliament,  and  those  that  he 
repealed  hj  the  common  law."  And  in  the  same  reiffn  there  was  another 
statute  (c.  ly.),  **  That  all  proyisions,  licenses,  and  pardons  of  a  benefice  full 
of  an  incumbent  shall  be  yoid,"  reciting  a  stat.  of  Henr^  IV.  (7  Hen,  IV^ 
c  yiii.)  against  papal  proyisions,  and  enacted  that,  notwithstanding  seyeral 
persons  haying  proyisions  of  the  pope  of  diyers  benefices,  and  licenses  royal 
to  execute  the  proyisions,  had,  by  color  of  the  proyisions  and  licenses,  ex- 
cluded diyers  persons  of  their  benefices,  in  which  they  had  been  incumbents 
for  a  long  time,  of  the  collation  of  the  patrons  spiritual ;  and  then  enacted 
that ''  the  king  had  ordained  and  established  that  all  the  incumbents  of  the 
collation  patronaj^,  or  presentation  of  spiritual  persons  may  peaceably  and 
quietly  eigoy  their  benefices,  without  being  in  any  wise  grieyed  or  molested 
by  color  of  such  proyisions  or  licenses  j  and  that  all  licenses  and  pardons 
made  upon  such  proyisions  shall  be  yoid  "  (3  Hen,  V,,  c  iy.)  And  that  if 
any  felt  grieyed  or  molested  by  color  of  such  proyisions,  etc.,  the  parties 
molesting  them  shall  incur  the  pains  and  penalties  contained  in  the  statutes 
of  proyisors  (25  Edw,  JU.,  st  4^  and  the  statutes  of  premunire  (10  i2tie^  iZ, 
c  y.) ;  and  this  w#s  enacted  with  the  assent  of  the  lords  tpirUwd,  In  the 
same  reign  there  passed  an  act  that  ordinaries  should  inquire  of  and  reform 
the  estates  of  hospitals,  reciting  that  many  hospitals  which  had  been  founded 
for  poor  men  and  women,  etc.,  haye  for  the  most  part  decayed,  and  their 
reyenues  withdrawn  and  spent  in  other  uses  by  diyers  persons,  as  well  spiritual 
as  temporal,  enacted  that,  as  to  hospitals  of  ro^al  foundation,  the  ordinaries 
should  inquire  by  the  km^$  eommttsum,  and  if  other  hospitals,  they  should 
inquire  by  the  law  of  the  church  (2  Hen.  V,^  st  1).  There  was  a  more  im- 
portant statute  or  ordinance  enacted  or  ordained  in  this  reign,  which  does 
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ment  of  provisors  and  heretics,  and  the  suppression  of 
riots,  were  favorite  objects  in  this,  as  they  had  been  in  the 
two  former  reigns.  The  statutes  upon  those,  and  some 
few  other  articles  of  reformation,  constitute  the  whole  of 
the  juridical  history  of  this  reign,  the  decisions  of  courts 
during  nine  years  furnishing  nothing  of  any  great  import- 
ance. 

The  statutes  hitherto  mentioned  concerning  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  relate  to  the  mode  of  QmaiAcation 
election.^  The  first  act  in  this  king's  reign  is  °'  *^****'^ 
to  ascertain  the  qvalifications  of  the  electors  and  person  to 
be  eketed  (a).  Knights  of  the  shire,  says  the  act,  shall  not 
be  chosen  unless  they  are  resident  within  the  shire  the  day 
of  the  date  of  the  writ  of  summons ;  and  knights,  esquires, 
and  others  who  are  to  be  choosers  of  the  knights  of  shires, 
are  to  be  resident  within  the  shire  in  the  manner  and  form 
aforesaid.  Again,  citizens  and  burgesses  of  cities  and  bor- 
oughs are  to  be  citizens  and  burgesses  resident,  dwelling, 
ana  free  in  the  same,  and  no  other  person,  nor  in  any  other 
matter  whatever. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  last  reign  vicars  were  estab- 
lished in  possession  of  their  benefices ;'  we  now  find  an 

not  appear  on  the  statute-book,  and  which  onr  author  has  omitted  to  men- 
tion, out  the  importance  of  which  it  is  impofluble  to  overrate.  This  (as  Mr. 
Justice  Ck>lerid£ie  observed,  in  one  of  his  elaborate  and  learned  judg^ents^ 
by  which  he  added  the  reputation  of  a  jurist  to  his  high  character  as  a 
judge),  *'  This  was  the  period  of  the  great  papal  schism.  There  were  three 
anti-popes;  Henry  V.,  preserving  a  neutrality  between  the  rival  candidates, 
treated  the  see  of  Kome  as  vacant,  and  by  consequence,  those  bulls  and  brie& 
which  had  become  established  as  necessary  to  the  completion  of  episcopal 
Section,  could  not  be  procured  from  any  one.  An  act  therefore  passed,  re- 
citing tibat  for  this  reason  confirmations  could  not  be  made,  and  great  incon- 
veniences followed ;  and  enacting  that,  during  the  avoidance  of  the  holy  see, 
bishops  elect  should  be  confirmed  bv  the  metropolitans,  without  excuse  or 
delay  on  that  account ;  and  that  the  king's  writs  should  issue  to  the  metro- 
politans, straitly  charging  them  to  perform  the  confirmations,  and  all  that 
to  their  office  pertains ;  and  also  to  the  elected,  that  they  should  efiTectuallv 
pursue  their  confirmations  before  the  archbishop"  (3  JBen.  F.,  Rot  ParL,  vol. 
IV.,  pp.  2,  71).  In  the  fourth  vol.  of  Bytna't  Foedrnxk,  part  ii.,  p.  156,  will  be 
fonna  the  writs  accordingly  issued  to  the  bishop  elect  and  the  metropolitan 
for  confirmations.  (See  the  judgment  of  Sir  John  Coleridge  in  the  case  of 
the  Archbbhop  of  Canterbury,  11  Queen's  Bench  Iiep.f  693.)  It  is  rather 
strange  that  this  most  remarkable  statute  should  have  escaped  attention  in 
the  history  of  the  reign,  seeing  that  it  was  the  earliest  direct  and  avowed  as- 
sumption by  the  crown  of  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  holy  see. 

(a)  This  was  provided  for  as  to  pecuniary  qualification  by  the  stat  Henrr 
VI. 

I  Vide  anU,  c  zviiL  *  Ibid.,  412. 
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act  for  limiting  the  salaries  of  curates  and  chaplains ;  the 
^  former  were  to  have  eight,  and  the  latter  bat 

•  ci«rg7.  ggy^jj^  marks  per  annum.^  The  subject  of  pro- 
visors,  and  the  possession  of  ecclesiastical  benefices  by 
aliens,  occasioned  several  acts  in  this  reign.  The  stat  13 
£ich.  II.,  c.  iii.,  prohibiting  Frenchmen  from  holding 
church  benefices,  was  enforcSl  by  stat.  1  Hen.  V.,  c.  vii., 
with  an  exception  of  priors  alien  conventual,  and  other 
priors  having  institution  and  induction,  so  as  they  were 
catholic,  and  found  suretv  not  to  disclose  the  secrets  of  the 
realm.  The  penalties  of  a  prssmunire  were  inflicted  by 
stat.  3  Hen.  v.,  c.  iv.,  on  persons  obtaining  provisions, 
licenses,  or  pardons  against  the  stat.  7  Hen.  I  v .,  c.  viii.' 
The  same  jealousy  which  had  been  long  entertained  of 
foreign  churchmen  in  this  kingdom  was  shown  by  the  Irish 
parliament  in  the  last  reign,  when  they  passed  an  act 

Erohibitin^  the  Irish  people  from  accepting  any  church 
enefice  wnatever;  by  the  Irish  were  meant  those  original 
inhabitants  of  the  country  who  had  almost  always  oeen 
in  a  state  of  resistance  to  the  English  settlers.  This  act 
of  the  Irish  parliament  was  now  confirmed  bv  the  stat.  4 
Hen.  v.,  Q.  vi. ;  and  further,  if  any  archbishop,  bishop, 
abbot,  or  prior  of  the  Irish  nation  made  any  collation  or 
presentment  contrarv  to  that  act,  or  brought  with  them, 
as  servants,  any  Irish  rebels  to  parliament,  to  learn  and 
discover  the  secrets  and  state  of  the  English,  it  was 
ordained  that  their  temporalities  should  be  seized  into  the 
king's  hands  till  they  had  made  fine  to  the  king. 

Fees  for  the  j)robate  of  testaments  were  settled  by  stat 
4  Hen.  Y.,  c.  viii.  By  another  act,  the  ordinary  was  em- 
powered to  inquire  into  the  government  of  hospitals  (a) ; 
and  if  they  were  of  the  king's  foundation,  he  was  to  certify 

(a)  It  is  to  be  obseryed  that  the  eathor  has  omitted  to  mentioQ  the  remark* 
able  statato  passed  in  this  reign  as  to  hospitals,  etc.  This  was  the  statato  2 
Hen.  v.,  c  1,  reciting^  ''That,  forasmudi  many  hospitals  within  the  nation, 
fimnded  as  well  by  the  kings  of  this  realm,  as  by  lords  and  ladies,  sDiritual 
and  temporal,  and  by  divers  other  estates,  to  tne  honor  of  Qod,  ana  of  his 
fflorioos  mother,  in  aid  of  the  sooIb  of  the  founders ;  to  which  hospitals  the 
founders  gave  goods  and  lands  wherewith  to  sustain  poor  men  and  women, 
etc,  and  the  same  be  now  for  the  most  pait  decajeo,  and  the  goods  of  the 
same  withdrawn ;  and  then  enacting  that  as  to  hospitsJs  of  the  royal  founda- 
tion, the  king's  commissioners  should  inquire^  and,  of  others,  the  ordinaries; 
making  reformation  thereof  according  to  the  laws  of  holy  ehnrch  "  (2  Htn^ 
V^  c  1). 

^  Stat  2  Hen.  V.,  st.  2,  c.  2.  *  Ftde  <m(e,  c.  zyiiu 
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the  state  of  them  to  the  chancery;  if  of  another's  founda- 
tion and  patronage,  then  he  was  to  make  correction  and 
reformation  according  to  the  laws  of  holy  church.^ 

One  statute  was  occasioned  by  the  old  dispute  about 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  Complaint  had  been  made  to 
parliament,  that  persons  were  sued  in  the  ecclesiastical 
court,  as  well  for  matters  touching  freehold,  debt,  tres- 
passes, covenants,  and  other  things  (the  cognizance  of 
which  belonged  to  the  king's  court,)  as  on  questions 
matrimonial  and  testamentary ;  and  when  a  person  ap- 
peared upon  citation  and  demanded  a  libel,  in  order  to  be 
informed  what  he  was  to  answer,  or  purchased  a  writ  of 
prohibition,  the  libel  used  to  be  denied.  That  persons 
might  not  in  this  manner  be  deprived  of  their  remedies 
at  common  law,  it  was  enacted  by  stat.  2  Hen.  V.,  st.  1,  c. 
iii.,  that  the  libel  should  be  delivered  to  the  party,  with- 
out difficulty,  at  the  time  when  by  law  it  was  grantable  (a). 

Some  amendments  were  made  in  the  course  of  process 
and  proceeding.  We  have  seen  what  remedy  was  given 
by  statute  in  the  time  of  Edward  IIL,  for  persons  whose 
goods  were  seized  as  the  goods  of  an  outlaw  by  mistake 
of  the  sheriflT.*  The  great  use  of  the  writ  de  idemptitate 
nominis  was  to  ascertain  whether  the  person  so  injured  was 
the  party  really  meant  by  the  exigent.  To  make  this  process 
more  accurate  and  certain,  it  was  prayed  in  the  last  reign, 
that  no  man  might  be  outlawed  without  his  surname,  and 
the  name  of  his  town  and  county.*  At  length  a  statute 
was  passed  to  ascertain  this  matter,  and  it  was  enacted  by 
stat.  1  Hen.  V.,  c.  v.,  that  in  every  original  writ  of  actions 
personal,  appeals,  and  indictments,  in  whic)i  the  exigent 

(a)  In  a  subsequent  chapter  (c.  xziv.),  a  faU  aoeount  is  given  by  the  author 
of  the  canon  law  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  its  vezatious  exercise  had  a  painful  influence  in  estrang- 
ing the  nation  from  the  ancient  church.  As  the  officers  of  the  courts. had  an 
interest — being  paid  by  fees — in  extending  their  jurisdiction,  they  were 
always  trying  to  do  so^  and  even  within  its  legal  limits  it  was  capable  of 
being  very  vexatiously^  exercised.  Indications  are  not  wanting  of  the  irri- 
tation ana  dissatisfaction  this  excited  among  the  people,  even  apart  from  the 
former  serious  question  of  the  interference  of  the  law  as  to  heresy  with 
freedom  of  thought  and  of  discussion.  And  the  present  statute  is  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  significant  indications  of  the  ^wth  of  that  feeling  of  dis-^ 
content  and  impatience  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  which  had  a  powerful 
influence  in  promoting  separation  from  Kome. 

^  Stat.  2  Hen.  V.,  st.  1,  d.  •  Cott  Abri.,  p.  422,  8.  82. 

'  Vide  ante,  c.  xiiL 
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shall  be  awarded,  to  the  names  of  the  defendants  additions 
should  be  made  of  their  estate  or  degree,  or  mystery,  and 
of  the  towns,  or  hamlets,  or  places  and  counties  of  which 
they  loere,  or  be^  or  in  which  they  be  or  were  conversant 
(a),  otherwise  the  outlawry  to  be  void ;  and  before  the  out* 
lawry  pronounced,  the  writ  and  indictment  may  be  abated 
by  exception  of  the  party.  It  was  also  provided  that, 
though  the  writs  of  aaditions  personal  were  not  according 

(a)  This  sCatate  must  be  oonddered  with  reference  to  the  atatote  of  Bich* 
ara  II.  (589),  as  to  the  law  of  ymuet  from  which  the  neoenity  for  it  aioaeu 
According  to  that  law,  the  action  must  be  brought,  i,  e..  the  original  writ 
iasaed,  in  the  connty  where  the  contract  was  made  or  tne  canse  of  action 
arose.  That,  howeyer,  might  not  be  the  conntj  in  which  the  partjr  soed  r^ 
sided  at  the  time  of  action,  stiU  the  original  writ  was  the  ground  of  subse- 
quent process,  and  hence  it  might  be  that  the  proclamations  preliminary  to 
onUawry  might  be  made  in  a  county  in  which  the  defendant  did  not  reside. 
And  as  the  outlawry  was  founded  upon  a  supposed  contempt  in  not  appear- 
ing, according  to  the  eziraiqy  of  the  writ,  it  was  right  that  there  should  be 
reasonable  notice  of  it.  Hence  the  necessity  for  the  present  statute,  which 
required  Uiat  the  original  writ  should  state  tne  county  where  the  defendant 
resided  or  lately  resided,  which,  in  the  absence  of  any  knowledge  of  his  re- 
moTsl,  might  lie  presumed  to  be  in  the  county  where  the  contract  was  made 
or  the  cause  of  action  arose;  since  there,  at  all  eyenta^  he  had,  it  must  be 
supposed,  resided.  But  this  was  not  necessarily  so,  since  he  might  have 
made  a  contract  in  one  county,  residing  in  another,  or  he  might  naye  re- 
moved. And  the  object  was,  mat  his  true  place  of  residence  at  the  time  of 
action,  or  his  last  known  place  of  residence^  should  be  specified  in  the  wri^ 
in  order  to  indicate  where  the  proclamation  of  the  process,  with  a  yiew  to 
outlawry,  in  case  of  non-appearance,  should  be  made.  Under  this  statute  it 
was  held  that  the  residence  meant  place  of  household,  but  that  if  a  man 
had  household  in  two  places,  the  residence  might  be  said  to  be  in  either 
(T$aT~Book,  33  Hen,  VL,  fol.  9){  and  so  a  place  where  a  man  was  residing 
tor  business  (Ihid.),  The  plea  m  abatement  to  the  writ  (which,  as  pleading 
was  oral,  came  in  effect  to  an  application  to  set  it  aside)  would  state^  that  the 
party  at  the  time  of  action  was  "conyersant  and  resident''  ^or  commormnt| 
at  another  place,  and  not  that  stated  in  the  writ;  and  if  this  was  admitted 
or  proved,  it  was  set  aside  (21  Hen.  F/.,  fol.  64).  It  was  admissible  to  de- 
scribe the  defendant  as  lately  of  Bach  a  place  (22  Edw,  IF.,  ioL  13).  The 
exception  of  account  of  proper  addition  of  the  residence  was  only  to  be  re* 
oeiyed  either  in  abatement  of  the  writ  or  for  reversal  of  an  outlawry  founded 
on  the  defective  prooes^  as  it  did  not  go  to  the  courts  (83  Hen,  FZ.  fol.  53: 
21  Hen.  FT.,  fol.  M).  Upon  this  statute,  if  there  was  no  proper  addition  of 
the  residence,  the  outlawry  would  be  set  aside  sammanly  or  reversed  on 
error  (8  jETsfi.  FT.,  foL  37].  And  so  it  was  if  Ihe  defendant  alleged  that  he 
was  residingat  apUoe  oifierent  from  that  stated  in  the  writ  (19  Hen.  VJL, 
fol.  80 ;  21  Hen.  FT.,  fol.  21).  The  plaintifl^  on  the  o^er  hand,  could  main- 
tain the  proceeding  by  showing  that  the  deJRmdant  was,  in  point  of  fact,  re- 
siding where  he  was  stated  in  the  writ  to  have  been  residing  (28  Hen.  FT, 
fol.  1 ;  21  Hen.  FX,  fol.  13).  The  oUect  of  the  writ  was  earned  out  by  sub- 
sequent statutes  (6  Hen,  Vni.^  and  31  fits.,  c  4),  and  the  prindple  thua 
emibodied  was  preserved  in  the  uniformity  of  process  act^  2  and  3  W.  IV.,  c, 
39,  which  usecfthe  very  same  words^  "supposed  residence^" 
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to  the  records  and  deeds,  if  such  addition  was  surplusage, 
the  writ  should  not  be  abated  on  that  account.  The  clerks 
of  the  chancery,  if  they  left  out  such  additions,  were  to 
be  punished,  by  fine,  at  the  discretion  of  the  chancellor. 
This  statute  of  eidditionSy  as  it  was  afterwards  The  tuttito  of 
called,  removed  those  inconveniences  that  used  •dditfoas. 
to  be  occasioned  by  the  want  of  naming  particularly  the 
parties  in  a  writ. 

A  statute  of  jeofail  and  amendment  was  made,  in  order 
to  remove  some  doubts  which  had  arisen  upon  ^h^  Butate  of 
Btat.  14  Edw.  in.,  St.  1,  c.  vi.*  It  was  ordained  ^^^^^ 
by  Stat.  9  Hen.  V.,  c.  iv.,  that  the  justices  before  whom 
such  plea  or  record  was  made  or  was  depending,  should 
have  power  and  authority,  as  well  by  adjournment  as  by 
way  of  error  or  otherwise,  to  amend  such  record  and  proc- 
ess, according  to  the  permission  of  the  former  statute,  as 
well  after  judgment  as  before^  so  long  as  the  record  was 
before  them.  Thus  this  act  did  no  more  than  extend  the 
powers  of  the  statute  of  Edward  III.  by  allowing  such 
amendments  to  be  made  after  judgment.  In  the  second 
year  of  the  king,  a  statute  had  been  passed  to  secure 

Elaintiffs  in  the  full  fruits  of  a  Judgment  obtained.  It 
ad  been  common  for  defendants  m  custody  on  execution, 
to  sue  out  a  certiorari  or  corpus  cum  causdy  and  when  brought 
before  the  chancellor,  they  would  be  discharged  upon  bail 
or  mainprise,  and  sometimes  without  either,  against  the 
will  of  the  plaintiffi,  whom  they  thus  defeated  of  their 
judgments:  to  prevent  this,  it  was  enacted  by  stat.  2 
Hen.  v.,  St.  1,  c  ii.,  that  if  upon  such  writs  it  was  re- 
turned, that  the  person  was  a  prisoner  on  a  judgment, 
be  should  be  remanded  immediately,  and  there  remain 
without  bail  or  mainprise  till  he  bad  agreed  with  his 
plaintiff. 

Another  regulation  was  made  by  stat.  2  Hen.  Y.,  st.  2, 
c.  ii.,  concerning  the  qualifications  of  jurors.  The  statute 
complains  that  many  were  disinherited,  because  the  per- 
sons who  passed  on  inquests  were  ^^  common  jurors,  and 
others  that  have  but  little  to  live  on  but  by  sucn  inquests, 
and  nothing  to  lose  on  account  of  their  false  oaths,  where- 
by they  offiBud  their  consciences  the  more  largely :"  it  was 
therefore  now  provided,  that  none  should  be  admitted  to 

1  Vid4  antej  c.  ziy. 
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pass  on  inquests  upon  the  trial  of  the  death  of  a  man, 
nor  between  party  and  party  in  pleas  real,  nor  in  a  plea 
personal,  where  the  debt  or  damage  declared  for  amounted 
to  forty  marks,  unless  he  had  lands  or  tenements  of  the 
yearly  yalue  of  forty  shillings  aboye  all  charges;  and  if 
he  had  it  not,  it  was  a  cause  for  which  either  party  might 
challenge  him.  Because  the  under-officers  of  sheriffs  con- 
tinued in  their  offices  from  year  to  year,  it  was  found 
no  easy  matter  for  an  injured  person  to  obtain  redress 
against  them :  it  was  therefore  enacted  by  stat.  1  Hen. 
V .,  c.  iy.,  that  those  who  were  bailiffs  of  sheriffs  in  one 

{^ear,  should  not  be  in  office  for  the  three  years  next  fol- 
owing,  except  bailiffs  or  sheriffs   inheritable  in  their 
sheriffwicks;  nor  was  any  under-sheriff,  sheriff's  clerk, 
receiver,  or  sheriff's  bailiff,  to  be  attorney  in  the  kind's 
courts  during  the  time  he  was  m  office  with  such  sheriff. 
By  Stat  9  Hen.  V.,  c.  y.,  the  stat.  14  Edw.  III.,  st.  1,  c.  yii., 
concerning  the  appointment  of  sheriffs  was  dispensed 
with  for  a  time ;  and  the  reason  ^iyen  was,  that  the  late 
pestilences  and  wars  had  not  left  m  the  country  sufficient 
persons  of  substance  to  answer  the  requisites  of  that  act ; 
the  king  therefore  was  authorized,  during  four  years,  to 
appoint  sheriffs  and  escheators  at  his  pleasure. 
The  whole  secular  power  seems,  at  the  beginning  of 
Laws  against    thls  rclgu,  to  hayc  been  made  subseryient  to 
heretios.     |.]^^  ^j^^jg  ^£  ^j^^  prclatcs  iu  suDprcssing  the 

Lollards,  (a)  It  was  enactea  by  stat.  2  Hen.  Y.,  st.  1, 
c.  yii.,  that  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  justices  of  both 
benches  and  of  the  peace,  sheriffs,  mayors,  and  bailiffs  of 
cities  and  towns,  and  all  other  chief  officers  of  places, 
should,  upon  entering  into  their  office,  take  an  oath,  to 
use  their  whole  power  and  diligence  to  destroy  all  heresies 
and  errors,  commonly  called  Juollardies,  and  assist  the  or- 
dinaries and  their  commissaries  as  often  as  required  by 
them,  so  as  they  paid  their  expenses  of  trayelling.  Neyer- 
theless  they  were  enjoined  by  the  act  not  to  postpone  the 
king's  service  to  that  of  the  church.  Besides  the  penal- 
ties to  which  Lollards  were  before  liable,  they  were  now 
to  suffer  forfeiture  of  goods  and  lands,  as  in  case  of  felony; 
only  the  lands  such  convicts  held  of  the  ordinary  or  his 
commissary  before  whom  he  was  convict,  were  to  be  for- 

(a)  Prelates  had  little  power  in  these  times.    Fide  ante. 
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feit  to  the  king ;  but  no  heretics  thus  left  to  the  secular 
arm  were  to  forfeit  their  goods  till  they  were  dead ;  in 
which  particulars  this  new  provision  did  not  conform  to 
the  law  of  forfeiture  for  felony.  The  justices  of  the 
king's  bench,  of  the  peace^  and  of  assize,  were  empowered 
to  inquire  (that  is,  take  indictments)  of  Lollards  and  their 
maintainers,  and  award  process  ;  but  because  heresy  was 
a  spiritual  offence,  they  were  to  deliver  the  party,  when 
taken,  to  the  ordinary  by  indenture,  within  ten  days  after 
the  arrest,  to  be  tried  by  the  laws  of  holy  church.  The 
indictment  was  not  to  be  used  as  evidence,  but  only  for 
information  before  the  spiritual  judge,  who  was  to  .com- 
mence his  process,  as  if  no  indictment  had  been  found. 
This  was  the  famous  act  against  the  Lollards,  upon  which 
many  of  those  people  suffered.  In  the  preamble  they  are 
loaded  with  the  imputation  of  state  crimes,  as  a  pretence 
to  delude  the  people  into  a  concurrence  with  the  church- 
men in  their  persecution ;  they  are  said  to  be  united  in 
confederacies  to  destroy  the  king,  and  all  other  estates  of 
the  realm,  both  lay  and  spiritual,  and  all  manner  of  policy ^ 
and  JmaUy  the  laws  of  the  land:  so  sensible  were  they  that 
the  charge  alone  of  difference  in  religious  opinions  could 
not  justify  to  the  people  such  sanguinary  proceedings. 

Some  statutes  were  passed  relating  to  the  coin,  it  was 
made  felony  by  stat.  3  Hen.  V.,  st.  1,  c.  i.,  to  make,  buy, 
or  import  certain  coin  then  prohibited  by  proclamation, 
called  gaily  halfpence^  sitskins,  and  dodkins;  and  the  pay- 
ments in  these  coins  subjected  the  party  to  certain  penal- 
ties. Much  doubt  had  arisen  whether  clipping,  washing, 
and  filing,  was  an  offence  within  the  statute  of  treasons ; 
and  it  was  accordingly  so  declared  to  be  by  stat.  8  Hen. 
v.,  St.  2,  c.  vi.,  and  cognizance  thereof,  and  of  every  other 
falsity  of  money,  was  given  to  the  justice  of  assize:  the 
justices  of  the  peace,  likewise,  might  still  inquire  thereof; 
that  is,  take  indictments  and  issue  process  of  capias^  but 
no  farther.  The  suspicions  entertained  of  the  treasonable 
practices  of  the  Welsh  still  continued ;  and  it  was  en- 
acted by  stat.  3  Hen.  Y.,  st.  2,  c.  iii.,  that  all  such  Britons 
dwelling  in  the  queen's  house,  and  others  abiding  near 
the  house,  and  elsewhere,  not  made  denizens,  should  be 
voided  out  of  the  realm  by  a  certain  day,  under  pain  of 
felony.  And  because  many  Welsh  made  inroads  into 
Shropshire,  Hereford,  and  Gloucestershire,  and  took  away 
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people  by  force,  the  jnsticeB  of  the  peace  were  anthorized 
by  Stat.  2  Hen.  Y.,  st.  2,  c.  v.,  to  inquire,  hear,  and  deter- 
mine such  offences,  award  process  of  outlawir,  and  certify 
this  to  the  lords  of  seigniories  where  such  plunderers 
harbored,  who  were  to  order  execution  to  be  done  there- 
on. By  another  statute  it  was  ordained,^  that  all  Irish- 
men and  Irish  clerk-beggars,  called  chamber-deaoonSyShould 
be  voided  out  of  the  realm  by  a  certain  time,  on  pain  of 
losing  their  goods,  and  being  imprisoned  at  the  king's 
pleasure;  excepting  graduates  in  the  schools,  Serjeants 
and  apprentices  of  the  law,  those  who  were  inheritors  in 
England,  religious  persons  professed,  merchants  of  good 
fame  and  their  apprentices,  and  those  with  whom  the 
king  would  dispense.  All  Irishmen  having  estates  and 
benefices  were  to  dwell  on  them.  This  act  is  stated  to  be 
made  for  the  quiet  and  peace  of  England,  and  the  increase 
and  restoring  of  Ireland. 

The  law  respecting  forgery,  as  stated  by  our  old  writers,' 
seems  to  have  become  obsolete,  as  a  statute  was  now  made, 
imposing  a  less  penalty  than  the  old  law,  and  yet  adding 
something  to  the  then  existing  law.  It  is  saia  by  stat.  1 
Hen.  y.,  c.  iii.,  that  people  possessed  of  lands  or  tenements 

vw^g  of  suffered  losses,  because  persons  subtildy  imoffined 
^••^  and  forged  new  divers  false  deeds  and  muniments 
to  trouble  and  charge  their  lands :  it  was  enacted,  that  a  per- 
son so  injured  should  have  recovery  of  his  damages  against 
the  party  making  and  publishing,  who  was  also  to  make 
fine  at  the  king's  pleasure.  This  was  substituting  a  civil 
in  the  place  of  a  criminal  proceeding. 

Several  laws  were  passed  to  fstcihtate  the  execution  of 
process  against  offenders  livine  in  places  where  the  king's 
writ  did  not  run.  Because  relons  living  in  Tyndal  and 
Hexham  escaped  the  process  of  the  law,  which  could  not 
be  executed  in  those  franchises,  it  was  provided,'  that  proc- 
ess should  be  made  at  common  law,  till  they  were  out- 
lawed ;  and  when  that  was  pronounced  and  returned  before 
the  justices,  they  were  to  certify  it  to  the  ministers  of  those 
franchises,  who  were  immediately  to  seize  the  lands,  goods, 
and  persons  of  the  offenders.  This  statute  was  afterwards 
extended  to  persons  living  in  Ridesdale,  another  franchise.^ 
It  was  likewise  provided,^  that  persons  outlawed  in  the 

1  Stat  1  Hen.  V,  c.  8.         •  Stat.  2  Hen.  V.,  rt.  1,  c.  6.         •  Ibid.,  c  2. 
*  Fi(ie  VOL  ii,  c.  viiL  *  StiO.  9  Hen.  V,  c.  7. 
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coanty  of  Lancaster  should  not  forfeit  their  lands  or  goods 
in  other  counties. 

Respecting  offenders  in  general,  who  absconded  to  avoid 
the  process  of  the  law,  it  was  enacted  by  stat  2  Henry  Y., 
St.  1,  c.  ix.,  that  where  murder,  manslaughter,  robbery, 
battery,  assemblies  of  people  in  great  numbers,  riots,  and 
insurrections  happened  and  the  offenders  fled,  and  any 
one  came  to  the  chancery  to  complain  thereof,  a  bill  should 
be  thereupon  made ;  and  the  chancellor,  after  the  bill  to 
him  deliyered,  if  he  was  informed  of  the  truth  thereof, 
should  have  power  to  make  a  writ  of  capias  at  the  king's 
suit,  into  the  county  where  the  offence  was  committed, 
returnable  in  chancery  at  a  certain  day.  If  the  party  was 
taken  or  surrendered,  he  was  to  be  put  in  ward,  or  main- 
prise, as  the  chancellor  pleased ;  if  not,  and  the  sheriff  re- 
turned that  he  could  not  be  taken,  then  the  chancellor  was 
to  make  a  writ  of  proclamation  directed  to  the  sheriff, 
returnable  in  the  king's  bench  at  a  certain  day,  to  make 
proclamation  in  two  counties,  for  him  to  appear  at  the  day, 
or  stand  convicted  of  the  offence  charged  in  the  bill,  the 
substance  of  which  was  to  be  contained  in  the  proclama- 
tion ;  and  if  he  came  not  by  the  return  of  the  proclamation, 
he  was  to  stand  attainted.  If  the  offence  was  a  riot,  the 
suggestion  thereof  was  to  be  testified  to  the  chancellor 
by  letters  under  the  seal  of  two  justices  of  the  peace  and 
the  sheriff,  before  the  capias  was  to  issue.  If  the  fact  hi^ 
pened  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  or  other  franchise, 
where  there  was  a  chancellor  and  a  seal,  the  chancellor  was 
to  write  to  the  chancellor  thereof  all  the  suggestions  in  the 
aforesaid  bill,  commanding  him  to  make  execution  in  the 
above  way. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  of  the  same  statute  a  very 
special  course  was  directed  in  case  of  riots.  It  ^^ 
was  found,  that  the  persons  intrusted  with  the 
execution  of  stet.  18  Henry  IV.,  c.  vii.,'  concerning  riots, 
were  dilatory  and  negligent  therein :  it  was  now  enacted, 
that  should  de&ult  be  found  in  the  two  justices  of  peace, 
or  justices  of  assize,  and  the  sheriff  and  under-sheri£^  then 
there  should  issue,  at  the  instance  of  the  party  grieved, 
under  the  great  seal,  a  commission,  to  inquire  as  well  of 
the  truth  of  the  case  and  the  original  matter,  as  of  the 

*  VuU  onUf  c.  xriiL 
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default  of  the  justices  and  sheriff,  to  be  directed  to  sufficient 
and  indifferent  persons  at  the  nomination  of  the  chancellor; 
which  commissioners  were  to  return  presently  into  the 
chancery  the  inquests  and  matters  found  beK)re  them. 
The  panel  was  to  be  returned  by  the  coroner,  and  the 
jurors  to  have  lands  of  £10  per  ann.,  with  severe  issues  and 
penalties  on  default.  The  chancellor,  moreover,  when  he 
nad  knowledge  of  any  riot,  was  to  send  a  writ  to  the  justices 
and  sheriff,  enjoining  them  to  put  the  above  statute  of 
Hen.  IV.  in  execution ;  and  the  justices  were  to  be  paid  by 
the  sheriff  the  costs  of  suppressing  such  riots,  rersons 
attainted  of  heinous  riots  were  to  be  imprisoned  for  a  year 
at  least,  without  bail  or  mainprise ;  those  attainted  of  petty 
riots  to  be  imprisoned  as  it  should  seem  best  to  the  king. 
All  persons  were  to  be  assisting  to  the  justices  and  com- 
missioners, on  pain  of  imprisonment  and  fine. 

Because  indictments  in  the  county  of  Lancaster  some- 
times charged  offences  to  be  committed  in  places  that  did 
not  exist,  under  pretence  of  some  fiibricated  name  to  as- 
sume jurisdiction  of  the  crime,  it  was  provided  by  stat  7 
Hen.  v.,  that  the  justices  should,  before  the  exigent  on 
such  indictment  was  awarded,  inquire  ex  officio  whether 
there  was  such  a  place ;  and  if  there  was  found  to  be  no 
such  place,  the  indictment  was  to  be  void,  and  the  in- 
dictors  punished  by  imprisonment  and  fine.^  It  was  at  the 
same  time  declared,  that  process  of  capiaa  and  exigent,  as 
in  trespass,  should  lie  against  the  forgers  of  &lse  deeds. 

The  authority  of  justices  of  the  peace  was  further  es- 
tablished by  several  acts.  Justices  were  empowered  by 
stat.  2  Hen.  V.,  st.  1,  c.  iv.,  to  send  their  writs  to  take 
fugitive  laborers  in  any  county.  All  the  statutes  of  labor- 
ers were  to  be  exemplified  under  the  great  seal ;  an  exem- 
plification was  to  be  sent  to  every  sheriff,  to  make  procla- 
mation in  full  county,  and  deliver  it  to  the  justices  of  the 
peace  named  of  the  qworum^  to  remain  with  them  for  the 
better  execution  thereof.  It  was  further  directed,  that 
justices  of  the  yt^orum  should  be  resident  with  the  county, 
except  lords,  justices  of  the  two  benches,  the  chief-baron, 
serjeants-at-law,  and  the  king's  attorney,  and  that  they 
should  hold  their  sessions  four  times  a  year,  namely,  in 
the  first  week  after  St.  Michael,  the  Epiphany,  the  close 

^  Because  this  statute  was  supposed  not  to  be  in  force,  it  was  re-enacted  by 
statute  18  Hen.  VI.,  c.  12. 
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of  Eadter^and  the  tranBlation  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle; 
apd  ^the  justices  were  to  hold  their  sessions  throughout 
the  realm  in  the  same  week  every  year.  Justices  were 
authorized  by  this  act  to  examine  laborers,  servants,  and 
artificers,  with  their  masters,  upon  their  oaths.  Again, 
by  Stat,  2  Hen.  V.,  st.  2,  c.  i.,  justices  of  the  peace  were 
ttj  oe  of  the  most  sufficient  persons  dwelling  in  the  county, 
Except  lords  and  justices  of  assize,  and  were  to  be  named 
by  th<)  advice  of  the  chancellor  and  king's  council. 

We  vmust  rank  among  the  penal  acts  of  this  reign  a  stat- 
ute made  in  aid  of  the  law  of  nations,  to  punish  ©f  truce  and 
the  breach  of  truce  and  safe-conduct.  This  was  •*fe-«>°diict. 
Stat.  2  I^en.  V.,  st.  1,  c.  vi.  It  complains,  that  during  the 
continujilnce  of  a  truce,  many  people  having  the  king's 
Bafe-co)!iduct  had  been  slain,  robbed,  and  spoiled  by  the 
— kings  subjects,  as  well  upon  the  main  sea  as  within  the 
ports  and  coasts  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales ;  and  such 
spoilers  were  abetted  and  received,  to  the  breach  of  truces 
and  safe-conducts,  and  the  dishonor  of  the  kingdom.  It 
was  now  declared  that  such  manslaughter,  robbery,  spoil- 
ing, breaking  of  truce  and  safe-conduct,  and  voluntary 
receipt,  abetment,  procurement,  concealing,  hiring  and 
sustaining  of  them,  as  well  by  land  as  by  sea,  should  be 
adjudged  high  treason.  The  king  was  to  assign  by  letters- 
patent,  in  every  port,  a  person  to  be  called  a  conservator  of 
the  truce  and  the  king's  safe-conditct^  who  was  to  have  power 
by  such  patent,  and  also  by  commission  of  the  admiral,  to 
inquire  of  all  such  treasons  and  offences  upon  the  main 
sea  out  of  the  body  of  the  counties,  and  out  of  the 
franchises  of  the  cinque  ports,  and  to  punish  all  those  in- 
dicted before  him,  at  the  king's  suit,  or  that  of  the  party, 
by  such  process,  examination,  proof,  determination,  judg- 
ment and  execution,  as  the  admiral  might  have  done; 
saving  the  determination  upon  the  death  of  a  man,  which 
was  to  be  reserved  to  the  admiral.  Upon  land,  within 
the  body  of  a  county,  he  was  to  inquire  of  all  the  above 
offences,  as  well  within  liberties  as  without,  and  to  make 

Erocess  by  capias  and  exiaent  Two  persons  learned  in  the 
tw  were  to  be  associate  m  every  commission  made  to  such 
conservator,  and  they  together  were  to  make  deliverances 
of  gaols,  according  to  the  law  of  the  land.  The  act  con- 
tains some  other  particulars  of  less  importance.  Thus  far 
of  the  statute  law  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Y. 
VOL.  m.— 39 
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A  prince  like  Henry,  engaged  during  almost  tbe  whole 
TiMkiBg  Md  of  a  short  reign  in  the  pnrsnit  of  conquest  in 
ggverniMnt.  ^  foreign  countrj ,  conld  not  be  supposed  to  have 
any  turn  for  the  arts  of  legislation.  The  youthful  sallies 
of  this  prince  have  furnished  juridical  history  with  an 
anecdote  that  shows  him  to  have  once  been  a  contemner 
both  of  justice  and  those  who  administered  it  (a). 

The  legal  annals  of  this  reign  have  come  aown  to  us 
imperfect ;  for  of  the  Year-Book  of  this  king,  the  third, 
fourth,  and  sixth  years  are  wanting. 

(a)  This  is  hardly  just  to  the  character  of  this  kinflL  for,  according  to  the 
version  of  the  story  oommonlj  given  in  historv,  the  offence,  that  of  striking 
a  judge,  was  committed  hjr  the  prineSj  and  nobly  atoned  for  bj  the  kina,  see- 
ing that  upon  this  accession  he  received  with  marked  respect  the  judge— 
Chief-Jostice  Gascoigne — whom  he  is  said  to  have  struck.  But  as  to  Jiow 
&r  the  story  is  correct^  and  as  to  numerous  interesting  details  relating  to  Uie 
more  personal  portion  of  the  legal  history  of  the  reign,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  Lives  cf  ikt  Jud^  by  Mr.  Foes.    It  seems  that  Gascoiffne  was  die- 

g laced  in  the  former  rei^  for  refnainff  to  take  part  in  the  muraer  of  Arch. 
ishop  Scrope.  There  is  a  remarkable  entry  in  the  Year-Book  of  the  first 
year  of  this  reign :  **  Note,  that  if  any  minister  of  the  king  arrests  a  man  by 
command  of  the  king,  and  rescue  b  made  of  him  by  any  baron,  earl,  or  duke^ 
or  any  abbot;  if  the  sheriff  or  other  ofBcer  return  that  the  rescue  is  made^ 
the  judges  shall  award  a  writ  of  eopioa  against  him  who  made  the  reacncL 
notwithstanding  the  law  that  the^  are  not  liable  to  copuu —  (i.  €^  in  civil 
suits)  — because  of  their  disobedience  to  the  law"  iitar'BooL  1  Hol  K. 


CHAPTER   XX. 

HENB  T  VI.  (a). 

Statuteb  of  Hekbt  VI. — Members  op  Pabli ambet — Of  the  Coun- 
cil AHD  Chaeceby — Statutes  op  Pebkobs  op  Profits — Attaints  — 
Writs  of  Pboolamation  —  Statutes  of  Jeofail  —  Jxtrdeb  —  Sher- 
iFFSy  AND  Execution  of  Process  —  Attorneys  —  Treason  to  Burn 
Houses  —  Process  in  Grixinal  Causes — Forcible  ^eh^ries. 

THE  history  of  such  alterations  as  were  made  in  the 
law  by  the  decisions  of  courts,  during  these  two 
reigns,  is  so  intimately  connected,  that  it  will  be  extremely 
convenient  to  unite  them  into  one  period,  and  so  consider 
them  together  (6).  In  the  meantime,  the  alterations  made 
by  parliament  are  not  so  interesting  or  important  as  to 

(a)  The  author  had  in  this  and  the  ibllowinff  chapter  blended  together  the 
statutes  and  the  law  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV.,  occupying 
a  period  of  about  sixty  yean  in  our  history ;  and  then,  after  these  chapters, 
in  which  the  law  of  real  property,  the  system  of  pleading,  and  the  ecclesi- 
astical law  and  the  ecclesiastical  courts  are  described,  he  had  devoted  a 
•qMrate  chapter  of  two  or  three  pages  to  the  nominal  reign  of  Edward  V. 
and  the  brief  reigfo  of  Richard  III.  It  appeared  to  the  editor  (for  reasons 
more  fully  explained  in  the  ensuing  note)  to  separate  the  two  reigns  of 
Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV.,  devoting  these  two  chapters  entirely  to  the 
former,  and  throwing  into  a  later  chapter  of  the  volume  the  reigp  of  Edward 
IV.,  which,  for  rsaaons  explained  in  the  note  to  that  chapter,  is  considered 
to  have  oommenoed  a  new  era  in  our  legal  history,  and  therefore  properly 
commences  the  neU  volume. 

(6|  The  present  editor  ventmes  to  di£^  from  the  author  in  this  view,  aa 
he  differed  from  him  aa  to  the  propriety  of  blending  together  the  reigns  of 
the  sovereigns  from  the  Conquest  to  John.  The  reign  of  Heniy  VI.  lasted 
forty  years  before  his  title  was  disputed,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  soon 
after  that  ceased  virtually  to  be  sovereign,  and  the  reign  of  his  successor, 
Edward  IV^  lasted  above  twenty  years.  To  mix  up  together  two  such  lone 
periods  of  our  history  seems  calculated  to  confuse  the  reader's  ideas,  ana 
there  were  statutes  and  some  events  and  incidents  of  Henry's  reign  which 
require  to  be  noted,  and  deserve  to  be  distinctly  remembered ;  for  instance^ 
the  act  as  to  bail  on  arrest,  and  the  act  as  to  electoral  qualifications.  With- 
out altering  the  text  of  the  work,  (which  it  is  desired  to  adhere  to),  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  amend  this  defect  in  its  place ;  but  aa  the  present  chapter  is  sJtogether 
occupied  with  matters  which  belong  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VI^  it  is  entitled 
bv  the  editor  of  that  reign ;  the  next,  which  equally  belongs  to  that  reign 
(being  nudnly  made  vp  of  the  treatise  of  Littleton,  written  at  that  time),  is 
entitled  Heniy  VI.  to  Edward  IV.,  and  the  following  chapter  as  to  pleading 
is  entitled  as  the  author  entiaed  all  three,  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV. 
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give  a  distinguished  juridical  character  to  either  of  these 
reigns,  and  to  make  it  absolutely  necessary  that  they 
should  be  treated  separately.  In  the  present  chapters, 
therefore,  we  shall  consider  the  statutes  of  both  these 
kings  (a),  beginning  with  those  of  Henry  VI. 

(a)  The  editor  has  ventured  to  differ  with  the  author  upon  this  point,  and 
to  think  that  these  two  rei^s,  on  account  of  their  respective  duration,  and 
the  importance  and  distinctiTe  character  of  the  legislation  and  the  law  laid 
down  in  each,  reonire  that  they  should  be  kept  separate  and  distinct.  The 
rei^n  of  Henr^  Vl.  lasted  from  1422  to  1460,  nearly  forty  years,  and  that  of 
Edward  IV.  uom  1460  to  1483,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  periods  far 
too  Ions;  to  be  mixed  up  together  and  tnrown  into  one  in  the  consideration 
of  legal  history.  Such  a  course  is  surely  calculated  to  leave  the  mind  in 
great  confusion  and  obscurity.  The  long  reign  of  Henry  VI.  had  in  it  much 
that  was  important  and  distinctive,  both  in  a  legal,  as  well  as  in  a  political, 
or  conistitutional  point  of  view.  Hume  observes  that  during  the  reigns  of 
the  Lancastrian  princes  the  authority  of  parliament  seems  to  have  been 
more  confirmed,  and  the  privileges  of  the  people  more  regarded,  than  during 
any  former  period ;  and,  in  particular,  the  long  minority  of  Henry  VI.  en- 
couraged the  lords  and  commons  to  extend  their  influence,  and  the^  assumed 
the  power  of  giving  a  new  arrangement  to  the  whole  administration  (Hist, 
Eng,^  vol.  iii.,  c.  zzi.).  He  adds,  that  the  people  were  now  become  of  some 
importance,  and  the  laws  were  bqi^nnin^  to  be  respected  by  them  {Ibid.,  c 
xzi.).  In  the  time  of  those  kings  the  distinction  between  their  reigns  was 
sufficiently  marked  most  strongly.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  the  three 
previous  kings  were  denounced  as  usurpers  in  parliament,  and  their  grants 
were  held  void  in  the  courts  of  law.  Thus,  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  IV.,  there  was  a  great  case  of  assize  continued  till  the  ninth 
year.  One  Bagot  complained  that  he  had  been  disseized  of  the  office  of  one 
of  the  clerks  of  the  crown,  and  he  set  up  a  grant  from  Edward  IV.  The 
defendant  pleaded  that  Bagot  was  an  alien,  and  he,  in  reply,  set  up  letters 
of  naturalization  granted  by  Henry  VI.  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  reign. 
Upon  which  the  defendant  set  forth  that,  in  the  first  parliament  of  Edward 
IV.,  it  was  declared  (reciting  it  at  great  length)  to  the  effect  that  Henry,  late 
Earl  of  Derbvj  *'  by  force  and  arms  against  his  fiuth  and  ligeanoe,  reared 
war  a^inst  £ing  Kichard  II.,  and  intruded  upon  the  royal  power,  estat^ 
and  dignity,  taking  upon  him  usurpously  the  crown  and  name  of  king  ana 
lord  of  the  realm,  etc.,  and  that,  after  the  decease  of  the  said  King  Ricnard, 
the  right  and  title  of  crown  did  descend  and  belong  to  Edmund,  Earl  of 
Mortimer,  and  of  right  belongeth  at  this  time  unto  our  sovereign  lord,  Kins 
Edward  IV.,  as  cousin  and  heir  to  Richard  II. ;  and  he,  after  the  decease  of 
his  father,  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  took  upon  him  to  use  his  right  and  title 
to  the  realm,  and  entered  into  the  exercise  of  the  royal  estate  and  power  of 
the  crown,  and  the  reign  and  governance  of  the  realm,  and  removed  Henry 
VI.,  son  to  Henry  V.,  son  to  the  said  Henry,  Earl  of  Derby,  from  the  occa- 

Eation,  usurpation,  intrusion,  reign,  and  governance  of  the  realm ;  and  that 
e  was  in  right,  from  the  death  af  (A«  f/nmct,  kU  foiker,  very  just  king  of  the 
realm  of  England,  and  in  fiill  possession  of  the  realm,  with  the  xoyu  power 
belonging  to  the  crown."  And  the  date  of  this  aooessioQ  was  fixed  in  the 
act  —  t.  e.,  the  4th  March  then  last^  the  date  of  the  death  of  Richard,  Duke 
of  York.  So  that  it  is  manifest  tha^  in  the  view  of  parliament^  the  reign 
of  Edward  IV.  did  not  commence  untU  then ;  that  is,  the  right  did  not  de* 
scend  to  him  until  then ;  and  he  did  not  pretend  to  have  hSsa.  in  poMesston 
until  then.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  manifest  that  from  that  time  he 
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The  legislature  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  as  in  the 
times  of  nis  two  predecessors,  was  rather  em-     sutnu^  or 
ployed  in  furthering  and  improving  the  policy     ^•"'^  ^^• 

claimed  to  have  been  king  dejwe  and  de  facto,  having  removed  Henry  VJ. 
from  the  throne,  and  aasamed  the  actual  power  and  title  of  king.  And  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  the  letters  of  naturalization  of  Henry  VI.  were  pleaded 
as  of  Henry,  lately  de  facto,  et  rum  cUjure,  Bex,  etc.  They  were  pleads,  how- 
ever, necessarilv  as  of  a  de  facto  king,  or  they  would  not  have  nad  any  color 
of  lesalitv ;  ana  it  should  seem  that  they  were  two  or  three  years  anterior  to 
the  (uite  fixed  by  parliament  as  that  of  Edward's  accession.  But  the  act  de- 
clared that  Heniy  lY.,  V..  and  VI.  had  only  usurped  and  intruded,  and  the 


was  not  deemed  to  commence  until  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  York,  which 
was  in  December,  1460.  That,  therefore,  makes  it  clear  that  in  the  view  of 
parliament  and  of  the  courts  of  law,  the  year  1461  was  the  first  of  Kine 
Edward  IV.  The  case  in  the  Year-Books  just  Quoted  speaks,  in  the  ninth 
year  of  King  Edward  IV.,  of  his  accession  to  tne  throne  as^  having  taken 
place  in  the  first  of  those  years — that  is,  the  ninth,  reckoning  backwards 
from  the  year  of  the  book,  which  makes  that  year  to  be  1470.  In  the  March 
of  1461  Edward  was  proclaimed  king,  and  received  the  homage  of  the  peers. 
In  1471.  which  would  be  the  10th  of  Edward  IV.,  the  nower  of  Warwick 
{gained  for  Henry  VI.,  who  still  lived,  a  temporary  ascenoancy,  and  accord- 
ingly, just  after  the  10th  Edward  IV.,  the  Year-Book  has  a  few  cases  entitled, 
"Of  Michaelmas  Term,''  <'0f  the  49th  of  Henry  VI.;"  or,  rather,  it  is 
headed  thus :  **  De  Termino  Michaelis  anno  ab  inchoatione  Begni  Henrici 
Bexti,  xlix.,  et  recaptionis  Begie  potestatis  primo;"  but  that  was  only^  at 
the  utmost,  a  momentary  interruption  of  Edward's  sovereignty,  whose  reign 
had  really  lasted  since  1461,  and  recommenced  almost  immediately  after- 
wards ;  and  the  next  book  is  "  De  Termino  Trinitatis,  anno  zL,  Begni  Begis 
Edwardi  Quard ; "  so  that  it  is  plain  the  year  was  reckoned  on  continuously 
as  one  of  Edward  IV.,  and  from  thence  the  Year-Books  go  on  continuously 
to  the  23d  year  of  Edward  IV.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  uierefore,  as  to  the 
dividing  point  of  the  two  reigns,  and  each  of  them,  the  one  lasting  nearly 
forty  years,  and  the  other  above  twenty,  was  long  enough  to  constitute  a  diih 
tinct  period  in  legal  history.  The  great  dynastic  struggle  which  marked  the 
latter  oart  of  the  reign,  and  in  which  the  adherents  of  both  parties  had  to 
appeal  to  parliament  and  the  people  for  support,  and  urge  all  possible  argu- 
ments in  order  to  obtain  it, ''  sharpened  the  minds  of  men  "  (to  use  the  ex- 
pression of  the  historian),  and  made  them,  on  the  one  hano,  fiuniliar  with 
topics  of  vast  constitutional  importance,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  rendered 
them  more  and  more  aware  of  the  influence  of  parliamentary  sanction,  and 
the  importance  of  legal  and  constitutional  title,  while  the  terrible  civil  war 
which  ensued  impressed  upon  them  more  deeply  the  inestimable  value  of 
law  and  order.  In  such  a  reign  it  was  natural  that  measures  of  political 
legislation  should  take  precedence  and  have  prominence.  The  most  remark- 
aUe  law  which  passed  in  this  reign  was  that  for  the  due  election  of  members 
of  parliament  in  counties.  After  the  &11  of  the  feudal  system  the  distinction 
of  tenures  was  in  some  measure  lost,  and  every  freeholder,  as  well  those 
who  held  of  mesne  lords  as  the  immeoiate  tenants  of  the  crown,  were  by  de- 
grees admitted  to  give  their  votes  at  elections.  This  innovation  was  indi- 
rectly confirmed  by  a  law  of  Henry  IV.  (7  Hen,  IV.,  c.  xv.l,  which  gave  a 
right  to  such  a  multitude  of  electon  as  was  the  occasion  oi  great  disorder. 
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of  some  fltatnted  made  in  the  preening  period,  than  in 
introducing  any  novelties. 

In  the  eighth  and  tenth  of  this  reigo,  therefore,  laws  were  enacted  limiting 
the  electors  to  such  as  possessed  fortj  shillings  a  year  in  land  (free  from  afl 
burdens)  within  the  coanty  (8  Ben.  VI.,  c.  tIL;  10  Hm,  VL,  c.  ii.).  The 
sum  was  eqnivalent  to  nearly  twenty  pounds  a  year  in  oar  moii^,  and  it 
were  to  be  wished  that  the  spirit,  as  well  as  the  lettel^  of  the  law  had  been 
maintained  (Hume's  HiaL  Eng,,  toI.  iii.,  c.  zzi.).  The  {weamble  of  the 
statute  is  remarkable:  '^Whereas  the  elections  or  knights  hate  of  late  in 
many  counties  of  England  been  made  by  outraces  and  excessiTe  numbers  of 
people,  many  of  them  of  small  substance  and  value,  ret  pretending  to  a  ri|{;ht 
equal  to  the  best  knights  and  esquires,  whereby  mansiaugnterB,  riots,  batteneiu 
and  divisions  among  the  gentlemen  and  ouier  people  of  the  counties  shall 
very  likely  arise  and  be,  unless  due  remedy  be  provided."  We  may  learn 
from  these  expressions  what  an  important  matter  Uie  election  of  a  member 
of  parliament  was  now  become  in  England.  That  assembly  was  be^nning 
in  this  period  to  assume  great  authority.  The  commons  had  it  much  m  their 
power  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  if  they  failed  of  success  in 
this  particular,  it  proceeded  less  from  any  exorbitant  power  of  the  crown 
than  from  the  licentious  spirit  of  ^he  aristocracy,  and  perhaps  from  the  rude 
education  of  the  a^,  and  their  own  isnorance  of  the  advantages  arising  from 
a  due  administration  of  justice  (Ihvd,),  Upon  this  subject  the  statute  of 
'*  forcible  entry"  and  the  contemporaiy  evidence^  such  as  the  ^uUm  LeUen^ 
or  the  records  of  the  courts  of  law^  disclose  a  state  of  the  country  in  which 
the  rising  spirit  of  law  was  strugglmg  with  the  spirit  of  a  somewhat  turbo- 
lent  independence,  in  which  men  were  very  wont  to  take  the  law  into  their 

■  own  hanos.  Contemporary  history,  and  the  cases  in  the  courts,  disclose  the 
mischief,  and  the  remarkable  statute  referred  to  was  passed  to  provide  a 
remedy.  In  the  BouUm  LeUen  we  find  bodies  of  armed  men  laving  siege  to 
places  instead  of  resorting  to  the  reffular  process  of  law,  ana  the  statute, 
which  Lord  Coke  regard^  as  only  declaratory  of  the  common  law,  while 
Hailam  is  disposed  to  regard  it  as  a  new  law,  prohibited  such  assertion  of 
right  by  means  of  force  and  violence,  and  so  upheld  the  supremacy  of  law. 
At  the  same  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  this  retsh  the  supremacy 
of  regular  law  made  great  progress,  and  showed  the  breadth  and  strength  of 
the  popular  basis  upon  whidi  our  institutions  were  founded.  Nothing  more 
proved  this  than  tne  development  of  trial  by  jury,  wliich  in  this  reiirn  ap- 

.  pears  to  have  reached  its  modem  form  of  a  trial  upon  evidence.  In  the 
I  ear-Books  of  the  reign  is  a  case  in  which  it  was  held  that  a  man  might 
enter  the  park  of  another  to  show  him  his  evidences  in  a  law-suit,  and  nn* 
merous  cases  show  that  juries  heard  evidence  and  gave  their  verdicts  upon  it> 
and  not  merely  upon  their  own  knowledge.  Sir  John^Fortescue^  in  his  cele- 
brated treatise,  De  LamdibuM  Legvm  AngliiBy  thus  describes  the  sjrstem  of  trial 
by  jury,  and  dwells  upon  it  as  one  of  the  most  distinetiYe  and  important  of 

,  our  institutions,  especially  pointing  out  Uiat  it  required  an  independent  body 
of  freemen  from  whidi  juries  could  be  chosen  (2>e  LaiudiUmi  Legum,  c.  xxxvi.). 
In  that  remarkable  treatise,  which  in  itself  would  be  enough  to  diaracterise 
the  reign,  all  the  main  principles  of  constitutional  law,  of  civO  procedure, 
and  of  an  intelligent  administration  of  justice,  are  dearly  laid  down.  He 
lays  it  down  that  a  king  is  appointed  to  protect  his  suljeets,  in  their  lives^ 
properties,  and  laws ;  for  this  end  he  has  the  deleffation  of  power  from  his 
subjects,  and  he  has  no  just  claim  to  any  other.  The  king  catmot^  in  Eng- 
land, levy  taxes ;  he  cannot  alter  the  laws  or  make  new  laws  without  the 
consent  of  the  whole  kii^om  in  parliament  assembled.  The  laws  of  Ene^ 
land  in  aU  cases  declare  in  £rror  of  liberty  (iMd.,  c  xiL).    1^  doubt  all  this 
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The  parliament  made  another  law  to  restrain  the  immi- 
gration of  the  Irish  into  this  kingdom.    It  was  ordained 

was  merelj  laid  down  in  theory.  There  was  a  tad  oontrast  in  ensuing  reigns 
between  the  theory  and  the  reality,  and  it  took  more  than  one  century,  and 
more  than  one  revolntion,  to  carry  ont  and  to  realize  these  great  prindpies. 
But  they  were^  at  all  events,  laid  down  for  future  ages  to  appeal  to ;  and  a 
seicn  in  which  such  principles  were  laid  down  by  one  who  was  a  chief-justice 
ana  a  dianceilor  may  well  deserve  a  separate  study  and  a  distinct  considera- 
tion and  r«»ud.  The  parliaments  in  this  reign  showed  the^  progress  of  a 
growing  jeau>u8y  of  the  exercise  of  the  papal  supremacjTy  whicn,  under  the 
next  dynasty,  produced  a  tremendous  religious  revolution,  which,  for  want 
of  attending  to  its  progress  during  this  reign  and  the  next,  is  usually  regarded 
as  sudden,  whereas  it  was  the  result  of  a  steady  and  progressive  growth.  No 
new  laws  were  passed  against  the  pajpid  see,  bat  tnat  was  only  because  no 
further  legislation  was  possible  short  of  absolute  separation  from  Borne.  But 
the  laws  which  had  been  made  were  enforced,  as  the  records  of  parliament 
and  the  courts  show,  with  great  rigor.  The  commons  petitioned  in  this  reign 
that  no  foreigner  should  m  capable  of  preferment,  which  betrayed  the  real 
motive  of  the  statutes  against  '^provisors"  of  benefioes— «.«.,  papal  pree* 
entees.  The  tone  used  towards  the  see  of  Bome  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in 
the  councils  of  the  realm,  was  very  contemptuous,  and  this  is  an  in&llible 
indicator  of  the  tendency  of  public  opinion  in  that  direction.  In  one  case 
in  a  subsequent  reign  it  was  said  by  the  Bishop  of  London  that  when  the 
pope  wrote  letters  to  Henry  VL  in  derogation  of  the  royalty,  Humphrey, 
hake  of  Gloucester,  tmt  the  UUen  in  the  fire  ( Tear-Book,  1  Hen.  VII),  An 
age  in  which  such  tnings  were  said  by  prelates  was  an  age  in  which  the 
papal  power  had  already  lost  its  ascendancy ;  and  it  is  an  important  fact 
that  during  this  period,  when  anti-papal  laws  were  enforced  with  the  utmost 
rigor,  and  the  papal  supremacy  was  reduced  to  a  mere  name,  the  chancellor 
1^  chief  ministers  were  eedesiastics,  and  one  of  the  most  powerfiil  and  in- 
fluential persons  of  this  reign  was  Beaufort,  the  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester. Both  as  rw^ards  the  law  and  the  l^^ation  of  this  long  reign,  it 
bad  a  marked  and  distinctive  character,  and  m  it  many  statutes  of  import- 
ance were  passed  which  are  known  by  its  name,  such  as  the  statute  as  to  bail 
in  actions  at  law,  (the  basis  of  our  whole  system  of  bail  in  civil  suits,)  the 
statute  of  forcible  entries,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  our  annals,  and  to 
this  day  still  in  force ;  the  statute  of  pernors  of  profits,  the  first  of  a  series 
oi  statutes  directed  to  remedy  Uie  inconvenience  caused  by  the  separation 
of  the  beneficial  from  the  legal  interest,  by  the  operation  of  uses,  the  laws  as 
to  jurors,  electors,  attomejrs ;  these  ana  other  similar  statutes  certainlv  are 
Bumcient  to  give  a  distinctive  character  to  the  legislation  of  the  reiffn.  With 
regard  to  the  law  of  this  lei^,  as  apart  from  its  l^slation,  the  lear-Books 
of  the  time  have  a  distinctive  character.  Lord  Hale  says  that  the  times 
of  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV.  were  times  that  abounded  with  learned  and 
excellent  men.  "There  is  little  difference,''  he  observes,  "in  the  usefulness 
or  learning  of  these  books,  only  the  first  part  of  Henrv  VI.  is  more  barren, 
spending  itself  much  in  learning  of  little  moment,  ana  now  out  of  use ;  but 
tne  second  part  is  foil  of  excellent  learning"  (HttL  Cbm.  Law,  c.  viii.).  He 
observes  also  that  "real  actions  and  assises  were  not  so  frequent  as  formerly, 
but  many  titles  of  land  were  determined  in  personal  actions,  partly  because 
the  statute  8  Henry  VL  (of  forcible  entries)  helped  men  to  an  action  to  r^ 
cover  their  possessions  by  a  writ  of  forcible  ent^;''  he  adds,  "even  while 
the  method  of  recovery  of  poflsession  bv  actions  of  ^ectment  was  not  Icnown 
or  used.''  But  this  statement  of  Lord  Male's  is  one  in  which  he  was  not  fol- 
lowed by  our  author,  probably  from  his  not  refening  to  the  Year*Booka 
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by  Btat.  1  Hen.  VI.,  c.  iii.,  that  those  who  did  not  leave 
the  kingdom  within  a  month  after  proclamation  of  that 
statute,  should  forfeit  their  goods,  and  be  imprisoned  at 
the  king's  pleasure.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Irish  who 
principally  created  suspicion  were  persons  beneficed  there, 
and  scholars  resorting  to  the  university  of  Oxford.  It 
was  now  ordained,  that  no  scholar  should  enter  England 
without  a  testimonial  under  the  seal  of  the  lieutenant  or 
justices  of  Ireland,  testifying  that  he  was  of  the  kind's 
obedience ;  and  if  he  did,  he  was  to  be  deemed  a  rebel." 

The  article  of  safe-conducts^  which  had  received  some 
parliamentary  sanction  in  the  last  reign,'  was  again  con- 
sidered by  the  legislature ;  and  several  regulations  were 
made  for  the  better  ordering  of  those  public  protections.* 
After  this,  it  was  thought  so  severe  a  penalty  as  that  of 
high  treason  impo'sed  by  stat.  2  Hen.  V.,  stat.  i.,  c.  vi.,  on 
the  violators  of  safe-conducts  might  be  repealed.* 
The  election  and  privilege  of  members  of  parliament 
MembeiB  of    cugagcd  somc  of  the  attention  of  tne  legisla- 
pwiiament.    ^^.^  ^^  ^jj|g  rclgu.     Thc  importaucc  which  the 

lower  house  was  daily  assuming,  made  it  necessary  to  en- 
large and  adjust  the  rights  they  claimed  individually  as 
members. 

The  first  act  concerning  members  of  the  lower  house  is 
stat.  6  Hen.  VL,  c.  iv.,  and  relates  to  their  election.  By 
stat.  11  Hen.  IV.,  c.  ii.,*  the  justices  of  assize  had  been 
empowered  to  inquire  by  inquests  of  office  of  the  return 
of  members:  it  was  now  ordained,  that  such  members 
and  sherifis  as  had  inquests  of  office  found  against  them 
should  be  allowed  to  traverse  them,  and  should  not  be 
damaged  by  such  inquest  till  they  were  duly  convict.  In 
stat.  8  Hen.  VI.,  c.  i.,  it  was  complained,  that  as  well  the 
clergy  who  came  to  convocation,  as  their  servants  and 
familiars  coming  with  them,  were  commonly  arrested  and 
molested ;  to  prevent  which  it  was  now  ordained,  that 

theraselvefl;  in  which  it  would  he  seen  that  though  the  action  of  ejectment 
was  used,  yet,  as  most  estates  in  those  times  were  still  freehold,  and  most 
ejections  were  actual  and  forcible,  the  statute  of  forcible  entries  (which  only 
applied,  be  it  observed,  to  freehold  estates)  afforded  a  more  frequent  remedy 
(vvie  posty  p.  488). 

1  Vide  stat  2  Hen.  VI.,  a  8.  '  Vids  ante,  c.  zix. 

*  Stat.  15  Hen.  VI.,  c.  8 ;  stat  18  Hen.  VI.,  c.  8 ;  stat  20  Hen.  VI.,  c.  1 ; 
stat  29  Hen.  VI.,  c.  2 ;  stat.  31  Hen.  VL,  c  4. 

*  Stat.  20  Hen.  VL,  c  11.  *  FWs  oirfe,  c  xviii 
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they  and  their  servants  should  in  future  use  and  enioy 
snci  liberty  or  defence,  in  coming,  tarrying,  and  return- 
ing,  as  the  great  men  and  commonalty  called  to  parlia- 
ment enjoyed.  What  was  the  privilege  they  enjoyed 
may  be  partly  inferred  from  the  following  case,  mentioned 
in  the  rolls  of  the  same  year.  It  is  there  said,  that  a  ser- 
vant to  William  Lake,  a  burgess  for  London,  being  com- 
mitted to  the  Fleet  in  execution  for  debt,  was  delivered 
by  the  privilege  of  the  commons'  house ;  but  authority 
was  ^iven  by  the  chancellor  to  appoint  by  commission 
certain  persons  to  apprehend  him  after  the  end  of  the 
parliament.^ 

In  the  same  year  we  find  the  famous  act  for  fixing  the 
qualifications  of  the  electors  and  elected  in  county  elec- 
tions.' The  reason  for  this  regulation  is  stated  in  the  pre- 
amble of  the  act  in  the  following  words :  "  Because  elec- 
tions of  knights  of  shires  have  now  of  late  been  made  by 
very  great,  outrageous,  and  excessive  numbers  of  people 
dwelling  within  the  same  counties ;  of  the  which  most  part 
was  of  people  of  small  substance,  and  of  no  value,  whereof 
every  of  them  pretended  a  voice  equivalent,  as  to  such  elec- 
tions to  be  made,  with  the  most  worthy  knights  and  es- 
quires dwelling  within  the  same  counties,  whereby  man- 
slaughters, riots,  batteries,  and  divisions  among  the  gentle- 
men and  other  people  of  the  county  shall  very  likely  arise, 
unless  due  remedy  was  provided."  The  remedy  prescribed 
by  the  statute  ^  is  this :  that  the  knights  of  the  shire  should 
be  chosen  by  people  dwelling  and  resident  in  the  county, 
having  free  land  or  tenement  to  the  value  of  forty jahil- 
lings  by  the  year  at  the  least  above  all  charges  (a).  *The 

(a)  The  sum  of  forty  shillings,  as  already  has  been  noticed,  waa  the  sum 
fizea  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  as  the  limit  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county 
courts  and  other  inferior  courts,  and  observations  have  already  been  made, 
in  commenting  upon  that  regulation,  to  show  ihat  it  must  have  been  a  very 
considerable  sum  in  those  times.  Of  this  the  present  enactment  affords  a 
remarkable  confirmation  for  a  sum  fixed  as  the  qualification  of  the  electors 
or  members  for  parliament,  and  must  have  been  something  considerable. 
The  value  of  money  indeed  depends  upon  so  many  considerations  and  com- 
parisons, tliat  it  is  difficult  to  get  at  an  accurate  idea  of  its  comparative 
value  at  different  periods  in  our  history.  It  depends,  it  is  manifest,  not 
merely  on  the  price  or  value  of  the  precious  metals,  but  upon  the  price  or 
value  of  commodities  and  the  purchasing  power  of  money  at  the  time ;  that 
is,  as  the  ''price  or  value"  oi  coin  and  commodities  must  be  correlative 

1  Cott.  Abri.,  p.  696,  B.  67.  •  Ch.  7. 

'  Vide  amU,  c.  ziz. 
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persons  chosen  were  also  to  be  dwelling  and  resident 
within  the  county.  The  statute  further  provides,  that  he 
who  had  the  greatest  number  of  those  who  might  expend 
forty  shillings  a  year  as  aforesaid  should  be  returned  by 
the  sheriff,  by  indenture  sealed  between  the  sheriff  and 
the  choosers ;  and  the  sheriff  had  authoritv  given  him  to 
examine  upon  the  Evangelists  every  sucn  chooser  how 
much  he  expended  bv  the  year.  If  the  sheriff  returned 
any  one  contrary  to  this  act,  the  justices  of  assize  might 
inquire  of  it ;  and  if  the  sheriff  was  attainted  thereof  by 
inquest,  he  was  to  forfeit  one  hundred  pounds  to  the 
king,  and  to  be  imprisoned  for  a  year  without  bail  or 
mainprise.  Moreover,  the  knights  were  to  lose  their 
wages.  In  addition  to  the  above  affirmative  designation 
of  qualified  voters  there  was  annexed,  in  abundant  cau- 
tion, this  negative  clause,  that  those  who  could  not  ex- 
pend forty  shillings  per  annum  as  aforesaid  should  not  be 

termB— the  one  being  the  measure  of  the  other,  and  representing  how  much 
of  one  can  be  got  for  a  certain  quantity  of  the  other,  they  must  needs  be 
closely  connectedj  and  really  represent  rather  the  relative  degrees  of  plenty 
or  scarcity  at  different  perioids  than  any  precise  calculation  of  equivalents. 
The  only  way  to  get  at  an  idea  of  the  real  practical  amount  or  effect  of  a 
pecuniaiy  qualification  or  limitation  is  therefore  to  see  tohcU  ao  much  mtmeu 
¥)oM  hvof  or  froeure  cf  nesessary  eommoditiei  at  the  time  when  it  ezistea. 
And  as  prices  nave  constantly  risen  since  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  now  are 
enormously^  almost  incalculably,  higher  than  they  were  then,  the  difference 
in  the  relative  value  of  money  will  be  found  to  be  immense.  The  matter  is 
one  which,  from  its  nature^  defies  calculation,  and  can  only  be  understood  by 
these  comparisons  and  actual  illustrations.  Nor  are  there  wanting  numerous 
data  for  the  purpose,  many  of  them  to  be  gathered  from  the  law  books.  The 
firsts  the  fundamental  datum,  is  the  price  of  com.  Now  in  the  rei^  of 
Edward  I.,  as  we  find  from  Britton,  com  was  often,  indeed  ordinarily,  at 
twelve-pence  per  quarter ;  for  in  that  reign  such  was  the  price  fixed  as  the 
rate  at  which  the  assize  of  bread  was  to  be  calculated :  *'  De  miant  le  quarter 
de  frument  est  vendu  a  xiid.,''  etc.  (fol.  74).  And  in  the  i ear-Books  of 
Edward  lY.  is  a  case  in  which  it  was  held,  that  a  cart  loaded  with  com, 
with  the  two  horses  attached  to  it  could  not  oe  an  excessive  distress  for  the 
sum  of  four  shillings ;  while,  in  the  same  reign,  there  was  a  ballad,  the  well- 
known  ballad  of  the  Tanner  oJ'Tamworth,  in  which  the  tanner  is  represented 
as  boasting  of  a  horse  for  which  he  had,  he  said,  given  four  shillings.  The 
rate  of  wages  settled  by  a  statute  of  1491,  the  statute  of  laborers,  fixed  the 
yearly  wages  of  a  fiirm*bailiff  at  the  sum  of  forty  shillings,  including  his 
clothing.  And  a  man's  diet  was  estimated,  in  the  same  statute,  to  cost  2d.  m 
day ;  a  sum  amply  sufficient  seeing  that  long  afterwards,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  an  act  was  made  (24  and  26  Hen.  VIII.)  settling  the  price  of 
beef  at  a  halfifenny  ver  pound.  And  in  the  household  of  a  great  nobleman 
2}d.  was  estimatea  as  the  whole  daily  expense  of  a  servant,  including 
meat,  drink,  and  firing  (Wade's  HitLjof  Eng..p,  108).  These  data  may 
suffice  to  show  that  40b.  in  the  time  of  Ueniy  YL  repneented  at  least  £40 
or  £50  now. 
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chooBers,  It  was  farther  enacted,  that  in  all  writs  to 
sheriffs  to  elect  knights  mention  should  be  made  of  this 
act. 

It  appears  by  the  wording  of  this  statute  that  the  qual- 
ification of  electors  was  narrowed,  and  thereby  numoers 
of  the  inferior  people  excluded ;  but  what  was  the  partic- 
ular description  of  those  people,  and  what  was  the  quali- 
fication of  electors  before  tnis  act,  is  a  question  much 
agitated  b^-  writers  on  the  constitution  of  parliament. 
To  such  writers  we  refer  the  reader,  this  being  a  point  not 
within  the  comj)ass  of  a  work  principally  confined  to 
subjects  of  a  juridical  nature,  in  the  10th  year  of  the 
king,*  this  new  regulation  received  an  amendment ;  for, 
as  it  was  not  specified  whether  the  freehold  should  be  in 
the  county  where  the  elector  dwelt,  it  was  now  declared 
that  it  should.  To  prevent  any  personal  insult  to  mem- 
bers of  either  house,  it  was  enacted  by  stat.  11  Hen.  VL, 
c.  xi.,  that  if  any  assault  or  affray  was  made  upon  a  lord 
spiritual  or  temporal,  knight  of  the  shire  or  burgess,  cofne 
either  to  parliament  or  to  any  other  council  of  the  king, 
and  there  attending,  proclamation  should  be  made  for  the 
offender  to  appear  in  the  king's  bench  within  a  quarter 
of  a  year,  otherwise  he  should  stand  attainted  of  the  fact, 
and  pay  the  party  grieved  his  double  damages,  (to  be  taxed 
by  the  justices  or  inquest,)  and  should  likewise  be  fined 
to  the  king.  The  method  of  levying  the  wages  of 
knights  of  the  shire  was  prescribed  by  stat.  23  Hen.  VI., 
c.  XI.  They  were  to  be  assessed  in  the  county  court,  after 
proclamation  for  the  attendance  of  the  coroners  and 
chief  constables;  and  severe  penalties  were  inflicted  on 
sheriffs  who  failed  in  the  levy  or  payment  thereof  to 
knights. 

The  order  of  electing  members  to  serve  for  counties, 
cities,  and  boroughs  was  reconsidered  in  the  23d  year  of 
the  king,'  when  reference  being  made  to  stat.  1  Hen.  V., 
c.  i.,'  and  stat.  8  Hen.  YI.,  c.  vii.,  it  was  ordained  that  those 
acts  should  be  fully  observed.  But  because  a  suflicient 
penalty  had  not  been  provided  as  a  security  for  their  ob- 
servance, it  was  now  enacted  as  follows:  That  every 
sheriff,  after  delivery  of  the  writ  to  him,  should  make 
and  deliver  a  suflicient  precept  under  his  seal  to  every 

>  Ch.  2.  '  Ch.  16.  *  Vtdc  ante,  c  zix. 
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mayor  and  bailiff  within  the  county,  reciting  the  writ, 
ana  commanding  him  by  such  precept  to  elect  citizens 
and  burgesses  to  come  to  parliament ;  which  precept  was 
to  be  returned  to  the  sheriff  by  indenture  between  them, 
declaring  the  election  and  the  persons  chosen,  and  the 
sheriff  was  to  make  a  return  thereof,  together  with  the 
writ.  Every  person  acting  contrary  to  this  or  other  acts 
for  election  of  members  was  to  incur  the  penalty  ordained 
by  Stat.  8  Hen.  VI.,  and  moreover  pay  to  every  person 
cnosen,  but  not  returned,  (or  any  other  who  would  sue  in 
his  default,)  £100  with  costs,  to  be  demanded  in  an  action 
of  debt,  wherein  no  wager  of  law  or  essoin  should  be 
allowed.  Mayors  and  bailifls  were  in  the  like  case  to 
incur  the  penalty  of  £40,  and  pay  in  like  manner  £40  to 
the  party  injured,  or  those  who  sued.  A  sheriff  not 
making  due  election  in  convenient  time,  (that  is,  in  full 
county,  between  the  hours  of  eight  and  eleven  in  the  fore- 
noon,) and  not  making  a  gooa  and  true  return  of  such 
election  of  knights,  was  to  forfeit  £100  to  the  king,  and 
£100  to  the  party  suing ;  but  these  actions  against  the 
sheriff  by  the  party  grieved  were  to  be  instituted  within 
three  months  after  the  parliament  commenced;  if  not, 
the  cause  of  action  would  lapse  to  another.  At  the  end 
of  this  act,  there  is  a  clause  requiring  that  the  knights 
of  shires  should  be  notable  knights  of  the  countv  for 
which  they  were  chosen,  or  otherwise  such  notable  es- 
quires, gentlemen*  of  the  same  county  as  were  able  to 
become  Knights,  and  no  man  of  the  degree  of  a  yeoman* 
or  under.  Thus  stood  the  election  and  qualification  of 
members  of  parliament  at  the  close  of  this  reign. 

Next  to  those  that  relate  to  the  parliament  are  to  be 
considered  such  acts  as  were  miade  for  regulating  certain 
classes  of  individuals,  such  as  servants,  laborers,  persons 
exercising  various  trades,  and  other  matters  of^  a  miscel- 
laneous kind. 

The  policy  which  had  been  marked  out  by  the  statutes 
of  laborers,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Edw.  fll.*  was  still 
pursued  ;  while  many  changes  were  made  therein,  as  oc- 
casion required,  the  general  course  and  order  of  it  con- 
tinued the  same  *  (a).     Some  immaterial  alteration  was 

(a)  They  were  rapidly,  however,  becoming  inapplicable  by  reason  of  the 

^  OentiU  hommea  dd  naUvUe.  '  VadUL  '  Vide  ante,  c  xiii. 

«  Stat  6  Hen.  VI.,  c.  3;  Stat.  23  Hen.  lY.,  c  13. 
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also  made  in  the  statutes  of  livery  and  maintenance.^ 
While  these  provisions  were  framing  for  the  government 
of  the  inferior  orders  of  the  people,  the  interest  of  trade 
was  considered,  and  many  statutes  passed  to  prescribe 
rules  and  bounds  to  be  observed  by  merchants  and  traders 
in  their  dealings.'  The  numerous  provisions  made  by 
parliament  for  the  protection  of  the  coin  and  bullion, 
were  other  instances  of  the  great  solicitude  now  felt  for 
the  advancement  of  commerce.*  The  staple  of  Calais 
wafl  kept  up  with  great  strictness.*  Instead  of  any  new 
statutes  against  purveyors,  those  already  made  were  di- 
rected to  be  proclaimed  in  every  county  four  times  a  year.* 
Some  acts  relatino^  to  escheats  and  other  points  arising:  in 
the  management  °of  the  revenue  accrui/g  from  tenu^ 
are  little  worthy  of  notice.* 

There  are  two  statutes  relating  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  council  and  chancery. 

In  the  thirty-first  year^  of  the  kin^  a  statute  was  passed 
to  give  effect  to  the  process  by  whicn  persons  ofthecoundi  and 
were  brought  before  the  council  (a).     This  act      «i>«»«*y- 


growth  of  trade ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  were  virtually  aaperseded  by 
another  statute,  which,  in  its  turn,  was  superseded  by  the  act  of  Qeo.  IV., 
the  master  and  servants  act. 

(a)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  what  afterwards,  under  the  Tudor 
dynasty,  was  called  the  ^  Star  Chamber."  From  the  earliest  times,  before 
the  superior  courts  of  law  had  become  established,  the  king's  council  exercised 
a  kind  of  controlling  or  appellate  jurisdiction  over  the  old  common  law 
courts  of  the  country — the  county  courts — supplying  defects  and  fiiilures 
of  justice,  and  hearing  complaints  of  miscarriages  either  in  civil  or  criminal 
tribunals.  By  degrees,  as  the  superior  courts  became  established,  the  ordi- 
nary administration  of  justice  came  under  their  jurisdiction ;  but  the  kino's 
council  still  retained  and  exercised  its  ancient  and  extraordinary  jurisdic- 
tion, which,  although  liable  to  be  abused,  was,  as  Hume  observes,  useful  in 


who  was  chiefjustice  and  lord-keeper,  and  cited  by  Lord  Mansfield  (4  Bw' 
rowB,  2554),  a  great  number  of  instances  are  adduced  of  the  exercise  of  this 
jurisdiction  by  the  king's  council,  to  which  he  traces  the  origin  of  the  court 
which,  under  the  Tudors,  was  distinguished  by  its  well-known  name.  And 
it  is  very  observable  that  this  author  describes  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of 

"  Slat.  8  Hen.  VI.,  c.  4.  •  Stat.  2  Hen.  VI.,  c.  7. 

*  Stat  1  Hen.  VI.,  d,  4,  6;  stat  2  Hen.  VI.,  c.  6,  9,  12,  13,  14;  stat.  8 
Hen.  VI.,  c.  24;  stat  27  Hen.  VL,  c.  3. 

*  Stat  2  Hen.  VI.,  c.  4,  5.  »  Stat  1  Hen.  VL,  c  2. 

*  Stat  8  Hen.  VL,  c.  10 ;  stat  18  Hen.  VL,  c.  7 ;  stat  23  Hen.  VI,  c  17 ; 
stat  39  Hen.  VL,  c.  2. 

»Ch.2. 
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is  very  particular  in  the  terms  of  it;  and  as  it  throws 
some  light  upon  the  nature  of  that  jurisdiction,  it  may 
be  proper  to  state  it  minutely,  leaving  the  reader  to  make 
that  application  of  it  which  the  former  part  of  this  history 
will  naturally  dictate.  It  says,  that  upon  suggestions  and 
complaints  made  as  well  to  the  king  as  to  the  lords  of  his 
council  against  persons  for  riotSy  oppressions^  and  arievous 
offence  by  them  done  against  the  peace  and  laws,  he  used 
to  give  commandment  by  writs  under  his  great  seal,  and 
bv  his  letters  of  privy  seal,  to  appear  before  him  and  his 
chancery,  or  before  him  and  his  council,  to  answer  for  the 
above  offences.  Because  these  writs  had  not  met  with 
regular  obedience,  it  was  now  ordained  that  where  such 
writ  or  letter  issued,  commanding  any  one  to  appear  be- 
fore the  king  or  his  council^  and  the  person  remsed  to 
receive  it,  or  withdrew  himself,  or  did  not  appear,  and 
such  disobedience  was  duly  certified  to  the  council,  then 
the  chancellor  should  have  power  to  direct  writs  of  proc- 
lamation into  the  county  where  the  party  dwelt,  or  the 
next  adjoining  countv,and  also  into  London,  commanding 
the  sheriff,  under  the  penalty  of  £200,  to  make  open 
proclamation  in  the  shire-town  and  in  the  city  three  sev- 
eral days  immediately  after  delivery  of  the  writ,  for  the 
party  to  appear  before  the  council  or  the  chancellor  within 
a  month  after  the  last  day  of  proclamation ;  the  writ  to 
be  returned  into  the  chancery  within  seven  days  after  the 
proclamation,  under  the  same  penalty. 

If  the  party  did  not  appear  within  the  month,  then  he 
was  to  forfeit,  if  a  lord,  all  offices,  fees,  annuities,  and 
other  possessions  that  he,  or  any  one  to  his  use,  had  of  the 
grant  of  the  crown ;  and  if  upon  the  issuing  of  a  second 
writ  and  proclamation  he  still  made  default,  he  was  to 
forfeit  his  estate  and  name  of  lord,  and  place  in  parlia- 
ment. If  he  had  no  grant  from  the  crown,  then  he  was 
to  forfeit  his  name  and  estate  of  lord,  and  place  in  parlia- 
ment, and  also  all  his  lands  and  tenements ;  but  all  the 
above  forfeitures  were  only  for  life.  If  the  party  was  a 
commoner,  he  was  to  be  punished  for  disobedience  to  the 
first  writ  by  fine,  at  the  discretion  of  the  two  chief-jus- 

the  ooandl  eb  having  vaatly  ffrown  and  augmented  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VL,  especially  during  his  long  minority,  when  the  council  practi- 
cally administered  the  whole  royal  power.  Further  on,  in  the  next  chapter, 
the  author  mentions  a  case  debated  in  the  Star  Chamber  (vide  post). 
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tices ;  but  if  he  had  no  livelihood  whereof  to  pay  a  fine, 
he*  was  to  be  put  out  of  the  king's  protection.  There  was 
the  usual  proviso  in  favor  of  persons  under  the  disabilities 
of  sickness,  imprisonment,  being  out  of  the  realm,  and 
the  like. 

While  the  legislature  by  this  statute  ^ve  new  vigor 
and  energy  to  the  authority  of  the  council,  they  did  not 
forget  the  regard  which  should  be  paid  to  the  courts  of 
common  law  ;  for  in  the  conclusion  of  it  the  statute  de- 
clares, that  no  matter  determinable  by  the  law  of  the 
realm  should  be  determined  otherwise  tnan  by  the  course 
ef  the  law  in  the  king's  courts. 

The  same  jealousy  as  formerly  ^  was  entertained  of  the 
new  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  chancery.  In  the  sec- 
ond year  of  the  king,  we  find  a  petition  to  parliament 
praying  that  no  man  be  bound  to  answer  in  the  chancery 
for  a  matter  determinable  at  common  law,  under  the  pen- 
alty of  £20,  to  be  paid  by  the  plaintifi*  suing  there,'  the 
answer  to  which  was,  that  the  stat.  17  Rich.  11.  should 
be  executed.^  It  was  upon  the  idea  suggested  by  this 
petition  that  stat.  15  Hen.  VI.,  c.  iv.  was  passed,  by  which 
it  is  enacted  that  no  writ  of  svbpcma  should  be  granted  till 
surety  was  found  to  satisfy  the  party  grieved  and  vexed 
for  his  damage  and  expense,  if  the  matter  of  the  bill 
should  not  be  made  good. 

The  authority  of  other  courts  was  affected  by  the  inter- 
ference of  parliament.  It  was  complained,  that  the  stew- 
ard and  marshal  held  pleas  of  debt,  detinue,  and  other 
personal  actions  between  parties  who  were  not  of  the 
king's  household;^  and  that  when  they  were  mentioned 
in  the  record  to  be  of  the  household,  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  take  their  exception  to  such  allegation.  It  was 
enacted  by  stat.  15  Hen.  VI.,  c.  i.,  that  in  every  surety 
thenceforward  to  be  taken  for  a  defendant,  he  should  not 
be  estopped  by  the  record,  to  say  that  himself  or  the 
plaintiff  was  not  of  the  king's  house,  as  supposed  by  the 
record.  By  stat.  24  Hen.  VL,  c.  i.,  Justices  of  nisi  prius 
were  empowered  to  give  judgment  m  all  cases  of  felony 
and  treason,  as  well  upon  acquittal  as  conviction,  and  to 
award  execution.  By  chap.  iii.  of  the  same  act,  the  as- 
sizes for  Cumberland  are  directed  to  be  held  at  Carlisle. 


>Gott  AbrL,  p.  566,  8.  41. 


>  Vide  aiutf  c.  zvii. 
^  Ibid.,  c.  ziy. 
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The  following  are  the  few  alterations  made  in  the  course 
eutateaofDer-  of  pFOcecding  in  diflferent  actions.  Some  stat- 
non  of  proBto.  ^^^g  j/^q^q  made  in  this  reign  to  correct  some  of 

the  inconveniences  that  followed  from  the  late  device  of 
separating  the  legal  from  the  equitable  estate ;  the  object 
of  which  was  to  make'  the  pernor  of  theproJUSj  as  he  was 
called,  liable  to  such  demands  and  burdens  as  he  would  be 
subject  to,  if  he  was  legally  seized  of  the  freehold  (a).  The 
first  act  of  this  kind  is  stat.  11  Hen.  VI.,  c.  iii.  It  had 
been  held,  that  the  stat.  4  Hen.  VI.,  c.  vii.,*  was  confined 
to  an  assize  of  novel  disseisin ;  but  by  this  act  it  was  de- 
clared, that  the  same  remedy  mi^ht  be  had  in  all  manner 
of  writs  grounded  upon  novel  disseisin.  Again,  because 
tenants  for  life,  and  for  years,  would  let  their  estate  to 
persons  unknown  to  their  lessors,  but  still  continued  to 
occupy  and  take  the  profits  to  their  own  use,  and  commit 
waste,  it  was  enacted  by  chap.  v.  of  the  same  act,  that  the 
reversioner  might  maintain  a  writ  of  waste  against  such 
pernors  of  the  profits,  as  well  after  as  before  the  grant. 

An  act  was  made  to  prevent  plaintiffs  in  assize  charging 

the  sheriff  as  a  disseizor,  in  order  that  the  writ  might  be 

directed  to  the  coroners :  it  was  provided  by  stat.  11  Hen. 

VI.,  c.  ii.,  that  the  tenant  might  aver  that  the  sheriff  was 

not  a  disseizor,  nor  tenant,  but  was  named  disseizor  by 

collusion;  and  if  it  was  so  found,  the  writ  was  to  be 

quashed,  and  the  plaintiff  amerced. 

Some  helps  were  contrived  for  rendering  the  proceeding 

Attaints        y  attaint  more  expeditious  and  effectual.    The 

delay  of  attaints  was  heavily  complained  of. 

It  was  said,  that  when  the  grand  jury  appeared  in  court, 

and  were  ready  to  pass,  one  of  the  tenants  or  defendants, 

or  one  of  the  petty  jurors  named  in  the  writ,  would  plead 

(a)  "  Pernor  of  the  profits  "  was  he  who  took  the  profits  of  the  land  as  real 
otnaer,  not  as  mere  landlord ;  and  thus,  where  a  plaintiff  charged  the  defend- 
ant as  pernor  of  the  profits,  and  he  said  that  he  took  nothing  but  as  rent  in- 
cident to  the  reversioi^  it  was  held  a  good  answer  ( Year^Book,  22  Hen,  F/., 
fol.  16).  Where  two  disseizors  made  a  feoffment,  and  one  took  the  profits  to 
the  use  of  the  other,  thej  were  both  charged  as  "  pernors"  generally  ( Feor- 
Bookj  39  Hen.  F/.,  fol.  6).  The  statutes  of  pernors  of  profits  prove  that 
nses  were  at  common  law,  for  the  pernancy  of  the  profits  is  a  use  (27  Hen. 
VJILj  8).  And  uses  were  at  common  law,  though  before  the  statute  of  Quia 
emptorea  (Edv,  L)  they  were  not  common  (Bro.  Abr,,  fol.  331,  pi.  40) ;  for  the 
statute  of  Marlbridge  (temp.  Hen.  III.)  was  directed  against  feoffments  to 
usesy  to  deprive  lords  of  the  benefits  of  feudal  tenure  {21  Hen.  VIII.,  8). 

^  Fi(2e  ainU,  c.  xviL  '  Vide  ante* 
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false  and  feigned  pleas  not  triable  by  the  ^rand  jury,  so 
that  the  taking  of  the  grand  jury  was  delayed  till  sach 
pleas  were  tried ;  and  after  such  pleas  had  been  tried  for 
the  plaintiffs,  another  of  the  jurors,  tenants,  or  defendants, 
would  plead  another  feigned  plea,  puis  darrein  continitance; 
the  rest  might  do  the  same ;  and  though  all  were  found 
against  them,  they  were  subject,  says  the  act,  to  no  pain. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  prevent  such  studied  delays,  it  was 
provided  by  stat.  11  Hen.  VI.,  c.  iv.,  that  the  plaintiffs  in 
such  attaints  should  recover  their  damages  and  costs 
against  all  such  tenants,  jurors,  and  defendants.  When  it 
is  considered  that  there  could  not  be  less  than  thirteen 
defendants  in  an  attaint,  and  that  each  of  these  might 
have  a  several  plea,  it  is  easy  to  conjecture  to  what  a  num- 
ber of  obstacles  it  was  liable.  The  last  mentioned  act  being 
thought  too  general,  it  was  ordained  by  stat.  15  Hen. VI., 
c.  V.  (a),  that  should  any  foreign  plea  be  found  against  the 
defendant,  there  should  be  the  same  Judgment  a^^ainst  him 
as  if  the  grand  jury  had  passed  against  him,  without  any 
prej  udice  to  the  co-aefendants.  ^e  same  statute  provided 
likewise  for  the  qualifications  of  jurors  in  attaints,  as  did 
also  stat.  18  Hen.  VI.,  c.  ii. 

In  some  cases  of  a  particular  kind,  a  special  mode  of 
redress  was  prescribed  by  several  statutes.  It  had  often 
happened  that  women  were  stolen  away,  and  till  they  had 
signed  some  obligation  or  engagement  for  payment  of 
money,  sometimes  married  by  lorce,  or  kept  under  re- 
straint. As  a  more  expeditious  remedy  than  the  law 
hitherto  had  provided,  it  was  ordained  by  stat.  31  Hen. 
VI.,  c.  ix.,  that  in  all  such  cases  the  ^arty  bound  might 
have  a  writ  out  of  chancery,  containing  the  matter  of 
complaint,  and  commanding  the  sheriff  to  make  prodarnxi' 
tion  in  the  next  full  county  after  receipt  of  the  writ,  for 
the  person  offending  to  appear  at  a  certain  day  before  the 
chancellor  or  the  justices  of  assize  for  the  county,  or  some 
other  notable  person  to  be  assigned  by  the  chancellor,  who 
was  to  examine  the  parties ;  and  if  the  obligations  were 
found  to  be  so  made,  they  were  to  be  declared  void,  as 
well  as  all  process  and  execution  thereon,  whether  the 
offender  appeared  at  the  day  or  not.    There  was  a  penalty 

(a)  This  Bubject  wan  dealt  wrth  by  the  statutes  of  Heniy  VII.  and  Henry 
YIII.,  where  it  will  be  found  fully  treated  of  in  the  next  volume  {el  viae 
pott). 

40* 
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of  three  hundred  pounds  upon  sheriffs  not  executing  the 
writ,  half  to  the  King,  ana  half  to  the  party  suing  the 
writ,  to  be  recovered  in  an  action  of  debt,  in  which  action 
no  protection,  wager  of  law,  or  foreign  plea,  was  to  be 
allowed. 

The  writ  of  proclamation  was  applied  in  another  in- 
stance by  stat.  88  Hen.  YI.,  c.  i.,  where  servants  availing 
themselves  of  the  consternation  prevailing  in  the  family 
upon  the  death  of  their  master,  would  violently  and  riot- 
ously take  away  the  goods  of  the  deceased;  it  was  by  that 
statute  provided,  that  in  such  cases  the  chancellor,  by  the 
advice  of  the  chief-justices  and  the  chief-baron,  or  two  of 
them,  should,  upon  the  application  of  two  executors  at 
least,  direct  such  writs  as  they  thought  proper  to  sheriffs, 
to  make  proclamation  in  cities,  boroughs,  towns,  or  other 
places,  two  market-days,  within  the  space  of  twelve  davs 
next  after  delivery  of  the  same  writs,  to  appear  in  the 
king's  bench  at  a  certain  day,  so  as  the  last  proclamation 
should  be  made  within  fifteen  days  before  the  day  of  ap- 
pearance. If  the  writ  was  returned,  and  the  party  did  not 
appear  at  the  day,  he  was  to  be  attainted  of  felony:  if  he 
appeared,  he  was  to  be  committed  to  prison,  till  he  an- 
swered to  such  actions  as  should  be  brought  against  him 
bv  the  executors,  either  by  bill  or  by  writ,  for  the  aforesaid 
not,  taking  and  spoiling,  provided  the  action  was  brought 
without  delay,  and  not  in  order  to  keep  the  offender 
maliciouslv  in  prison.  This  act,  like  the  former,  contains 
penalties  K>r  the  neglect  of  those  who  were  intrusted  with 
the  execution  of  it.  Executors  had  before  been  provided 
with  a  new  remedv  for  keeping  together  the  effects  of  the 
deceased,  by  stat.  9  Hen.  v  I.,  c.  iv.,  which  gave  them  the 
writ  of  idemptitate  nominis^  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
testator  might  before  have  had  it. 

The  remaining  statutes  concerning  the  administration 
of  justice  relate  either  to  process  and  proceeding  in  geu- 

sututM  of  cral,  or  to  the  methods  of  trial,  and  the  duty 
jeoiuL  incumbent  on  officers  of  courts.  Some  statutes 
of  jeofail  and  amendment  were  passed.  The  first  act  of 
this  sort,  which  was  made  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  had 
been  extended,  by  an  act  of  the  last  king,' to  amendments 
as  well  after  juagment  as  before  \  but  tnis  statute,  being 

^  Vide  anUf  c.  xv.  '  Vide  ante,  c  ziz. 
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temporary,  had  expired  with  that  king's  reign :  it  waa 
therefore  now  afresh  enacted  by  stat.  4  Hen.  V  I.,  c.  iii., 
that  the  act  of  Edward  III.  should  be  in  force  in  every 
record  and  process,  as  well  after  judgment  given  upon  a 
verdict  passed,  as  upon  a  matter  in  law  pleadea ;  and  more- 
over, that  it  should  be  perpetual ;  but  it  was  not  to  extend 
to  records  and  processes  in  Wales,  nor  to  proceedings 
where  process  of  outlawry  lay.  After  reviving  the  stat- 
utes of  Henry  V.  and  that  of  Edward  HI.,  the  legislature 
made  further  provision  on  the  subject  of  amendments.  It 
was  enacted  by  stat.  8  Hen.  VI.,  c.  xii.,  that  for  error 
assigned  in  any  record,  process,  or  warrant  of  attorney, 
original  or  judicial  writ,  panel,  or  return  in  any  places  of 
the  same  rased  or  interlined,  or  in  any  addition,  subtrac- 
tion, or  diminution  of  words,  letters,  titles,  or  parcel  of 
letters  found  therein,  no  judgment  should  be  reversed,  or 
record  annulled  ;  but  that  the  judges  of  the  court  should 
have  power,  with  their  clerks,  to  examine  the  same,  and 
reform  and  amend  (in  affirmance  of  the  judgment  of  such 
records  and  processes)  all  that  which  to  them,  in  their  dis- 
cretion, seemed  to  be  misprision  of  the  clerks,  so  that  no 
judgment  should  be  reversed,  or  record  annulled,  by  rea- 
son of  such  misprision.  Out  of  this  act  are  excepted  all 
appeals  and  indictments  of  treason  and  felony,  and  out- 
lawries for  the  same ;  nor  was  it  to  extend  to  cases  where 
the  substance  of  the  proper  names,  surnames,  or  additions 
were  left  out  in  original  writs  or  writs  of  exigent,  accord- 
ing to  stat.  1  Hen.  v .,  c.  v.,  or  in  other  writs  containing 
proclamations. 

Some  further  regulations  were  made  by  this  act  respect- 
ing records.  If  any  record,  process,  writ,  warrant  of 
attorney,  return,  or  panel,  was  certified  defectively,  it 
might  now,  upon  the  challenge  of  the  partv,  be  reformed, 
and  amended  according  to  the  original ;  and  if  such  origi- 
nal, being  in  any  of  the  four  courts  at  Westminster,  or  m 
the  treasury  of  such  courts,  was  stolen  by  any  clerk,  or 
other  person,  by  reason  whereof  any  judgment  should  be 
reversed,  he  and  his  aiders  were  to  be  considered  as  felons. 
This  fact  was  to  be  tried  by  the  judges  of  the  two  benches, 
and  a  jury,  half  of  which  was  to  consist  of  men  belonging 
to  the  courts.  Again,  it  was  provided  by  ch.  xv,,  of  the 
same  statute,  that  the  king's  justices  should  amend  all 
misprisions  or  defaults  in  records  or  processes,  or  in  the 
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returns  of  the  same,  made  by  sheriffs,  coroners,  bailiffs  of 

franchises,  or  others,  by  misprisions  of  clerks  of  the  court, 

the  sheriffs,  or  their  clerks  and  other  ministers,  in  writing 

one  syllable  too  much  or  too  little.    Thus  did  the  statute 

follow  almost  the  words  of  the  statute  of  Edward  in., 

with  the  same  exception  of  records  and  process  in  Wales, 

and  those  of  outlawry  in  felony  and  treason. 

Some  laws  were  made  for  the  better  ordering  of  juries. 

j^^         Because,  in  special  assizes,  the  parties  were  not 

""  ***       furnished  with  panels  of  the  jurors  before  ^  (a) 

(a)  At  this  time,  trial  hj  jurj  appears  to  have  advanced  voiy  near  to  what 
it  became  in  modem  times — a  trial  by  the  iury.  not  on  their  own  knowledge, 
but  on  the  evidence  of  witnesses.  For  in  trie  Year-Books  of  this  reign  there 
is  a  case  in  which  it  was  held  that  one  might  enter  the  park  of  another  to 
show  him  hb  evidence  in  a  lawsuit  ( Year-Bookf  17  Hen,  VL,  fol.  1).  It  had 
taken  some  centuries,  however,  to  bring  trial  bv  jury  to  this;  for  originally 
the  iurors  were  witnesses,  and  determined  on  their  own  knowledge.  This 
might  suit  the  osaffes  of  a  primitive  age.  It  had  been  found,  however,  as 
the  transactions  of  life  grew  more  numerous,  and  less  open  and  public,  that 
cases  must  be  decided  on  the  evidence  of  witnesses  examined  before  the 
iurors.  This  is  well  put  by  Fortescue,  c.  26 :  "  Twelve  good  and  lawful  men 
.  being  sworn,  etc,  then  either  party,  by  himself  or  his  counsel,  shall  open  to 
them  all  matters  and  evidences  wnereby  he  thinketh  he  mav  best  inform 
them  of  the  truth ;  and  then  may  either  party  bring  before  uiem  all  such 
witnesses  on  his  behalf  as  he  will  produce  .  .  .  not  unknown  witnesses,  but 
neighbors,"  etc  And  then  inc  28:  ''The  witnesses  make  their  depositions 
in  the  presence  of  twelve  creditable  men,  neighbors  to  the  deed  that  is  in 
question,  and  to  the  circumstances  of  the  same,  and  who  also  know  the 
manners  and  conditions  of  the  witnesses,  and  know  whether  they  be  men 
worthy  to  be  credited  or  not."  At  that  time,  it  will  be  observed,  the  jui^ 
had  ceased  to  determine  mereljr  upon  their  own  knowledge,  and  had  evi* 
dence  given  before  them,  on  which  they  gave  their  verdict.  This  rendered 
it  still  important  that  thev  should  come  from  the  localitv  whence  the  wit- 
nesses came.  From  and  aner  the  time  of  Edward  III.  we  nnd  frequent  men- 
tion of  ''evidence"  in  the  cases  in  the  Yeu-Books,  though  the  jury  were 
still  required  to  find  upon,  and  take  cognizance  of,  any  facts  within  their 
own  knowledge,  whether  or  not  formally  proved,  or  given  in  evidence.  This 
often  put  them  in  great  difficultv,  as  there  were  facts  of  which  it  was  pre- 
sumed they  had  knowledge,  of  which  they  in  truth  had  not  knowledge,  and 
hence  they  took  refuge  in  special  verdicts.  It  has  already  been  mentioned 
in  the  reign  of  Edwara  I.,  under  the  head  of  "special  verdict,"  and  "  bill  of 
exceptions,"  that  the  jury  were  allowed,  on  account  of  any  doubt  on  their 
minds  as  to  the  legal  effect  of  the  &cts  proved,  to  set  them  forth  at  lai^  in 
a  special  verdict,  which  protected  them  from  any  liability  under  an  "  attaint^" 
for  a  verdict  oontrarv  to  facts,  not  indeed  proved,  but  presumed  to  be  within 
their  knowledge.  Thus,  if  the  disseisee  re-entered  and  enfeoffed  the  dis- 
seizor, and  then  brought  assize  against  him,  and  recovered,  the  feoffiuent  not 
beinff  pleaded  or  given  in  evidence,  the  jury  would  be  liable  on  an  attaint ; 
for  ukat  they  ought  to  have  taken  notice  of  the  brief  of  seisin,  which  was 
presumed  to  be  a  &ct  open  and  notorious  in  the  "  vill ;"  though  otherwise 
of  a  release,  as  that  was  a  particular  fact  of  a  private  nature,  which  would 

^  Vide  ante,  c  xiv. 
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the  day  of  the  sessions,  and  therefore  had  not  time  to  see 
that  they  were  all  duly  qualified,  it  was  enacted  by  stat.  6 
Hen.  VI.,  c.  ii.,  that  tne  panels  should  be  arrayed,  and  an 
indented  copy  thereof  delivered  by  the  sheriff  to  the  par- 
ties (if  they  demanded  it)  six  days  at  least  before  the  ses- 
sions of  the  justices.  The  jury  de  medietate^  which  had 
been  granted  bv  stat.  28  Edw.  ill.,  c.  xiii.,^  was  thought 
to  be  repealed  by  stat.  2  Hen.  V.,  st.  2,  c.  iii.,  which  re- 
quires jurors  to  be  freeholders,  a  qualification  that  could 
not  possibly  be  enjoyed  by  aliens.  To  repel  this  incon- 
venient construction,  it  was  enacted  by  stat.  8  Hen.  VI.,  c. 
xxix.,  that  those  qualifications  should  extend  only  to  in- 
quests to  be  taken  between  denizen  and  denizen.  Because 
the  sheriff  or  his  officers  were  often  bribed  to  return 
favorable  juries,  an  action  was  given  by  stat.  18  Hen.  VI., 
c.  xiv.,  to  recover  ten  times  the  money  given  for  such 
purposes ;  and  what  is  remarkable,  the  statute  authorizes 
the  justices  to  inquire  of  the  truth,  cls  well  by  examination 
of  the  defendant  in  such  suit  for  the  penalty,  as  by  an  inquest. 
But  this  was  only  a  temporary  act,  and  expired  with  the 

require  to  be  given  Id  evidence.  But  if  the  jury  found  the  facta  specially, 
and  set  them  forth  in  the  verdict  as  proved,  referring  it  to  the  court,  then 
thej  would  not  be  liable  (assuming  the  verdict  true  according  to  the  evi- 
dence), for  then  the  judgment  would  be  that  of  the  court  (43  Awiaej  fol.  41 ; 
29  Assiat,  fol.  40).  Hence  the  special  verdict  was  a  resource  for  the  jury  in 
cases  of  doubt  as  to  the  facts,  and  also  in  cases  of  doubt  as  to  the  law ; 
as  they  set  forth  the  facts,  and  referred  the  matter  to  the  discretion  of  the 
court  (38  AstuCy  fol.  9 ;  43  AatiUy  fol.  1).  There  was  often  doubt  as  to  what 
matters  a  jury  could  take  cognizance  of  as  occurring  in  a  "  foreign  "  county, 
i.  e.,  a  coimty  different  from  that  in  which  the  action  was  brought,  and  the 
case  tried  ( Year'Bookf  7  Edw,  IV.,  fol.  15),  and  this  difficulty  lea  necessarilv 
to  the  trial  of  cases  more  upon  evidence  oi  witnesses  than  on  personal  knowl- 
edge bv  the  jurors.  The  truth  is,  that  the  nature  of  trial  necessarily,  but 
graidualiy,  altered  as  the  nature  of  the  transactions  and  affairs  of  life  altered. 
When  these  were  few  and  simple,  open  and  public,  and  matter  of  generad 
notoriety  in  the  neighborhood,  tne  jurors  who  came  from  the  neigh lK>rhood 
could  certify  of  their  own  knowledge ;  but  as  the  affairs  of  life  became  more 
numerous  and  complicated,  and  also  more  private,  the  jurors  of  necessity 
had  to  listen  to  evidence  upon  them,  and  give  their  verdicts  more  and  more 
upon  facts  proved.  The  change  was  very  gradual ;  and  through  even  this 
reign  we  find  distinctions  drawn  between  feoffments  with  livery  of  seisin 
(i.  e.,  open  transfer  of  possession)  and  private  writings,  such  as  deeds  or 
written  contracts,  of  which,  from  their  nature,  juries  could  only  know  by 
their  being  put.  in  evidence  before  them ;  and  it  was  said  that  they  could 
only  take  cognizance  (i  6.,  of  their  own  knowledge)  of  facta  done  upon  the 
land,  such  as  seisin  or  disseisin,  and  the  lik&  but  of  private  contracts  or  con- 
veyances they  would  require  express  proof  (Year-Bookf  7  Hen,  VL). 

^  Vtde  ani€f  c.  xiv. 
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then  parliament.  Another  temporary  act  directed,^  that 
all  foreign  |)lea8,  pleaded  after  the  return  of  the  venire, 
should  be  tried  where  the  writ  was  brought  (a).    Some 

(a)  The  law  had  attached  great  importance  to  the  trial  of  cases  by  jurors 
who  came  irom  the  localities  where  tne  matter  arose.  For  origiDally  they 
gave  their  verdicts  of  their  own  knowledge,  and  even  now,  when  the^  had 
tried  cases  on  the  evidence  of  witnesses  of  which  they  were  to  jadge,  it  was 
important  that  thev  should  come  from  the  place  where  the  witnesses  lived, 
which  would  usoallv  be  where  the  matter  arose.  This  advantage,  however, 
was  counterbalanced  in  Uiat  turbulent  age  hj  the  violence  whicn  was  often 
exercised  by  parties  interested,  to  overawe  juries  and  influence  their  verdicts. 
Many  cases'  could  be  cited  to  illustrate  this.  An  assise  was  arrayed  before 
Sir  William  Babington  and  Strange,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  and  it 
was  adjourned  before  them  at  Westminster,  and  Fulthorpe  asked  of  the  jus- 
tices the  cause  of  the  adjournment,  and  Babington  said,  that  it  was  because 
it  was  a  great  matter,  and  the  parties  in  their  own  counties  came  with  great 
routs  of  armed  men,  more  as  though  they  were  going  to  battle  than  to  an 
assize  (''les  parties  en  lenr  propre  counties,  viendront  ove  ^raund  routs  des 

§ents  armes,  pluis  semble  per  vener  a  battaile  que  al  assize "),  and  so  for 
anger  of  the  peace  being  disturbed,  and  also  that  counsel  were  in  London, 
and  the  parties  could  be  Mtter  seizea  in  their  right,  the  case  was  adjoumea 
( Year-Book,  7  Hen,  VL).  See  Year-Book,  82  Hen.  VI.,  9,  where  a  trial  in 
the  county  was  denied  in  a  cause  between  the  Duke  of  Exeter  and  Lord 
Cromwell,  because  there  had  been  a  great  rout,  and  a  greater  would  ensue  if 
the  trial  ciiould  take  place  there,  for  my  Lord  of  Exeter  is  a  great  and  potent 
prince  in  that  county  (''un  graund  et  prepotent  prince").  The  Pasion  Lei- 
ten  afford  many  instances  of  similar  proceedings  at  assizes  about  the  same 
period.  In  modem  times  the  courts  nave  always  recognized  that  it  is  good 
cause  for  removing  a  case  into  another  county  for  trial,  that  there  is  a  popular 
excitement  and  doubt  of  the  possibility  of  rair  trial  Nor  was  it  only  from 
violence  that  the  integrity  oi  trial  by  jury  was  interfered  with  or  endan- 
gered ;  it  was  also  in  danger  from  acts  of  seduction  or  corruption  of  a  very 
coarse  and  vulgar  character.  For  it  seems  that  our  ancestors,  by  reason  of 
tlieir  robust  appetites,  suffered  severely  from  their  seclusion  in  the  jur^-box, 
the  rule  beinff,  that  after  they  had  gone  from  the  bar  to  consider  their  ver- 
dict, they  could  not  be  allowed  to  eat  or  drink  (2  Hen,  IV,^  21).  Hence  they 
were  peculiarly  open  to  the  temptation  presented  for  eating  and  drinking, 
and  hence  ''manger  et  boyer"  is  a  common  head  in  the  i ear-Books  for 
caACs  of  verdicts  alleged  to  be  vitiated  from  this  cause,  i,  s.,  from  irregular 
eating  and  drinking  by  the  jurors.  The  courts  had  often  to  consider  these 
cases,  and  found  them  so  frequent,  that  if  they  had  held  the  mere  irregular- 
ity enough  to  avoid  or  vitiate  a  verdict,  probably  few  verdicts  would  have 
stood;  and  hence  they  laid  it  down,  that  the  mere  eating  and  drinking  would 
not  have  this  effect,  unless  it  was  at  the  cost  of  one  or  other  of  the  partieSy 
and  the  verdict  went  for  thai  partyf  in  which  case  they  held  the  verdict  viti- 
ated by  the  corruption  j  otherwise,  though  the  jurors  would  be  punishable 
for  the  irregularity,  their  verdict  would  stand  (teatr-Book.  14  Hen,  FIT.,  29; 
20  Hen.  VIL,  3).  And  if  the^r  separated  ana  went  at  large,  and  ate  and 
drank,  it  was  thought  so  suspicious  that  their  verdict  was  not  taken  ( Faor- 
JBook.  24  Edw,  III.,  fol.  24).  One  of  the  cases  on  the  subject  is  so  curious 
an  illustration  of  the  usages  of  the  age,  that  it  may  well  be  quoted  here.  In 
a  case  tried  in  Essex,  between  a  biwop  and  the  county  of  Kent,  the  jury 
were  sworn  at  the  bar,  and  when  the  evidence  was  about  to  be  given  to  them, 

^  Stat  23  Hen.  VI.,  c.  12. 
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other  statutes  upon  the  same  subject  were  made  at  differ- 
ent times  in  this  reign,  but,  being  of  short  continuance, 
were  soon  forgotten.* 

It  seems,  that  the  officers  of  the  court  would  sometimes 
make  the  entry  of  obtulit  se  in  proprid  persondj  when  in 
truth  the  plaintiff  had  never  appeared ;  but  it  was  ordained 
by  Stat.  10  Henry  VI.,  c.  iv.,  that  no  filazer,  exigenter,  or 
other  officer,  should  make  such  entry,  unless  the  plaintiff 
appeared  in  proper  person  before  some  of  the  justices 
where  the  plea  was  depending,  and  was  there  sworn  upon 
a  book,  that  he  was  the  same  person.  The  act  permits 
that  his  counsel,  or  some  other  person,  miffht  make  the  oath 
for  him.  Again,  because  in  many  out&wries  the  entry 
was,  that  the  parties  appeared  by  their  attorney,  where,  in 
truth,  the  attorneys  had  no  warrant  of  record,  on  which 
account  the  outlawries  used  to  be  reversed,  it  was  enacted, 
that  every  attorney,  who  had  not  his  warrant  entered  of 
record  in  all  suits  wherein  process  of  capias  and  exigent 
were  awardable,  the  same  term  in  which  the  capias  was 
awarded,  or  before,  should  be  fined  forty  shillings  by  the 
justices. 

It  was  endeavored  to  put  the  office  of  sheriff,  and  other 
ministers  of  justice,  upon  a  footing  which  would  render 
the  execution  of  them  more  regular,  effectual, 
and  incorrupt  (a).     Two  acts  had  been  made  in    •xJoutionof 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.,*  ordaining  that  no    ^"^^"^^ 

there  came  a  great  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  and  the  jury  went  away,  "  om 
they  were  aianding  tn  the  ttreet  fouheltered/**  and  one  jaror  went  into  a  house, 
where  thej  said  to  him  that  he  should  take  care  what  he  did,  for  the  case 
was  better  for  the  county  than  the  bishop,  and  they  prayed  him  to  eat  and 
drink,  and  he  did  so ;  ana  afterwards  the  storm  ceased,  and  the  jury  returned 
and  were  put  into  an  inn,  and  they  found  for  the  bishop.  And  the  matter 
being  shown  to  the  court,  they  thought  that  the  juror  was  punishable,  but 
that  the  yerdict  was  not  yitiated,  as  it  was  aooMul  the  county;  though  it 
seems  it  would  haye  been  otherwise  if  it  haa  been  for  the  county  ( xeor- 
Book,  14  Hen,  VIL.  29).  Such  were  the  perils  of  trial  by  jury  in  those  days, 
(a)  Upon  this  subject  our  author  had  forgotten  one  or  two  statutes  of  con- 
siderable importance  at  the  time  when  they  were  passed,  as  to  abuses  of  es* 
cheaters  or  other  similar  officers  in  taking  what  are  called  "  inquests  of 
office^"  by  which  the  crown  became  entitled  to  property.  By  8  Henry  VL, 
c.  zyi.,  lands  seized  by  the  escheator  are  not  to  be  let  to  farm  before  the 
office  was  fully  returned,  which  was  to  be  done  in  a  months  By  18  Henry 
YL,  c.  yi.,  no  lands  were  to  be  granted  before  the  king's  title  was  found  by 

^Stat.4Hen.yL,  d,  2;  stat  8  Hen.  YI.,  c.  13 ;  stat.  11  Hen.  VI.,  c.  7; 
0tat  20  Hen.  VI.,  c.  2;  stat  33  Hen.  VL,  c  7. 
'  Vide  <mte,  c  xiiL 
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sheriff  should  stay  in  office  more  than  a  year :  amin,  by 
Stat.  1  Richard  II.,  c.  xi.,  no  one  who  had  served  was  to 
be  chosen  again  within  three  years.  Notwithstanding 
these  acts,  it  seems  that  sheriffs  used  to  be  continued  ten 
or  twelve  years  in  their  office,  which  led  to  great  abuses 
in  the  administration  of  it.  To  prevent  these,  it  was  now 
again  enacted  by  stat.  23  Henry  VL,  c,  viii.,  that  the 
former  statute  should,  in  future,  be  duly  observed ;  with 
an  exception  of  the  under-sheriffs,  and  all  other  officers  in 
the  city  of  London ;  of  such  counties  where  several  per- 
sons were  inheritable  to  the  office,  and  had  a  freehold 
therein ;  as  also  with  an  exception  of  letters-patent  made 
of  the  office,  and  the  under-sheriffs  and  clerks  of  such 
patentees.  And  it  was  further  ordained,  that  if  any 
sheriff,  under-sheriff,  or  sheriff's  clerk,  occupied  his  office 
in  violation  of  the  above  acts  (with  the  above  exception), 
he  should  forfeit  £200  yearly,  naif  to  the  king  and  half 
to  the  person  suing,  as  long  as  he  continued  therein.  All 
pardons  of  this  offence,  and  all  patents  granting  the  office 
for  years,  for  life,  or  in  fee,  contrary  to  this  act,  are  de- 
clared void,  notwithstanding  any  clause  of  non  obstante; 
and  the  persons  accepting  such  patents  are  declared  for- 
ever disabled  to  hold  the  office. 

This  act  was  succeeded  by  another  in  the  same  year,^ 
containing  several  regulations  for  their  government  in 
discharging  their  office,  and  that  of  others  in  the  like 
employment,  as  under-sheriffs  and  their  clerks,  coroners, 
stewards  of  franchises,  bailiffs,  and  keepers  of  prisons.  It 
was  enacted,  in  order  to  avoid  perjury^  extortion^  and  op- 
pression, that  no  sheriff  should  in  any  manner  let  to  ferm 
his  county,  or  any  of  his  bailiwicks,  hundreds,  or  wapen- 
takes, as  had  been'  before  forbid  by  several  acts;  nor 
should  any  sheriff,  under-sheriff,  bailiff  of  franchises,  or 
other  bailiff,  return  upon  an  inquest  any  bailiffs,  officers, 
or  servants  of  any  of  the  before-mentioned  officers ;  and 

incjniflition.  The  recitals  to  these  statutes  show  that  enormous  abuses  pre- 
vailed in  this  matter,  and  thej  were  the  subject  of  numerous  Qises  in  the 
Year-Book  of  this  and  the  ensuing  reigns,  if  a  man  aliened  land  in  mort- 
main without  license,  the  title  to  it  would  not  be  vested  in  the  king  without 
**  office  found  '^  ( Year-Book,  9  Henry  VI^  22) ;  so  as  to  the  lands  of  a  party  in 
outlawrv  (9  Henry  VL,  20) ;  so  in  the  case  of  a  tenant  of  the  king  dying  (3 
Henry  F/.,  6).  The  cases  in  which  an  office  was  necessary  in  that  age  were 
innumerable. 

'Ch.  10.  *  Fide  011^  c  xill 
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that  none  of  them  should,  by  occasion  or  color  of  his 
office,  take  anything  by  himself  or  by.  others  to  his  use, 
profit,  or  avail,  from  any  person  by  them  to  be  arrested 
or  attached,  for  omitting  an  arrest  or  attachment,  or  for 
showing  ease  or  favor,  except  only  the  fee  of  twenty  pence 
to  the  sneriff,  and  four  pence  each  to  the  bailiff  ana  the 
gaoler,  if  he  was  committed  to  ward.  Nor  were  they  to 
take  for  the  making  of  any  return,  or  panel,  and  the  copy 
of  a  panel,  more  than  four  pence. 

After  these  restrictions  as  to  fees,  there  follows  the 
famous  clause  concerning  letting  to  bail  upon  arrests, 
which  is  worded  in  the  following  way  (a):  That  sheriffs, 

(a)  It  appears  plainly  from  this  statute,  and  from  the  cases  both  before 
and  after  it,  that  the  object  of  arrest  and  "  mainprise''  was  to  enforce  appear- 
ance (47  Edward  III.,  2U,  which  long  before  this  statute  might  be  by  attor- 
ney (i  Henry  F/.,  4].  Thus  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  alter  eapUu  had 
issued,  and  the  sheriff  had  returned  non  est  inventuSy  the  defendant  appeared 
by  attorney,  and  it  was  objected  that  he  could  not  do  so,  but  must  appear  in 
person,  as  a  capioA  had  been  awarded  against  him ;  but  it  was  held  otherwise 
(Tear'Bookj  3  Henry  /F.,  2).  There  was,  it  is  to  be  observed,  a  distinction 
between  mainprise  and  bail  —  mainpernors  beine  sureties  for  the  person 
(42  Edvxxrd  IiLy  7) ;  bail  being  for  appearance  (7  Henry  F/.,  4)  —  and  it 
appears  that  before  the  act  mainprise  was  aUowed  (47  Ed-ward  III.,  21 ;  11 
Henry  /F.,67).  But  mainpernors  however  forfeited  nothine  on  non-appear- 
ance (39  Henry  VI.f  21) ;  but  it  was  otherwise  of  bail,  and  hence  the  statute 
requires  sufficient  sureties.    The  statute,  it  is  to  be  observed,  speaks  of  the 

5 arty  "  keeping  their  days,''  i. «.,  appearing  at  the  return  of  the  process, 
ust  before  the  act  it  was  held  diat  a  party  could  not  be  allowed  to  appear 
when  the  process  was  not  returned  served,  except  in  cases  where  a  eapias 
could  be  issued  (22  Henry  F/.,  20) ;  but  in  such  cases,  to  avoid  arrest,  he 
mieht  do  so ;  and  after  the  act  it  was  held,  that  in  an  action  personal,  the 
defendant  not  appearing  at  the  return  of  the  original,  the  plaintiff  could 
have  an  award  of  a  capias  (27  Henry  VI.,  23).  It  a  man  had  mainprise, 
and  "  kept  not  his  day,''  capias  should  issue  against  him  and  his  mainpernor 
(2  Henry  /F,  14).  After  appearance,  the  process  in  personal  actions  was 
distress  (distringcu),  and  so  ad  infiniiwn,  not  outlawry,  which  only  lay  before 
appearance  (21  Henry  FZ,  50).  The  statute  required  the  sheriff  to  take 
reasonable,  t.e.,  sufficient  sureties,  that  is,  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  debt  (II 
Henry  VL,  81),  whereas  mainpernors  were  only  sureties  for  appearance,  and 
were  merely  finable,  not  liable  for  the  debt  (11  Henry  Vl.^fol.  31).  Upon 
this  construction  a  practice  was  establbhed,  upon  which  security  was  required 
not  merely  for  the  appearance,  but  for  the  satisfaction  of  debt  and  costs  at 
any  termination  of  we  suit  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  that  is  to  say,  after 
"  common  bail,"  as  it  was  called,  had  been  taken  by  the  sheriff  for  appear- 
ance, *' special  bail,"  or  security  for  the  claim,  was  taken  for  the  benefit  of 
the  suitor ;  and  this  was  by  force  of  judicial  construction  upon  the  general 
terms  of  the  statute, ''  reasonable  surety  "  for  '*  keeping  their  days,"  t.  e.,  not 
merely  appearance  at  the  return  of  the  writ,  but  appearance  at  any  time 
afterwards  when  required.  There  might  be  default  after  as  well  as  before 
appearance,  and,  as  already  seen,  after  appearance  there  was  only  distringas^ 
until  final  judgment,  on  which  a  capias  could  issue,  and  so  to  secure  the  plain- 
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and  all  other  officers  and  ministers  above  mentioned, 
should  let  oat  of  prison  all  manner  of  persons  arrested  by 
them,  or  being  in  their  custody  bv  force  of  any  writ,  bill, 
or  warrant  in  any  action  personal,  or  by  cause  of  indict- 
ment of  trespass,  upon  reasonable  sureties  of  sufficient  per- 
sons j  fuiving  sufficient  within  the  counties  where  such  persons 
were  let  to  bail  or  mainprise,  to  keep  their  days  m  such 
places,  as  the  said  writs,  bills,  or  warrants  required ; 
with  an  exception  of  the  following  persons,  namely, 
those  in  ward  by  condemnation,  execution,  capias  udaga- 
tum^  or  eoccommunicatum^  surety  of  the  peace,  those  com* 
mitted  by  special  commandment  of  any  justice,  and  vaffa- 
bonds  refusing  to  serve  according  to  the  statute  of  la- 
borers. Not  was  the  sheriff,  or  officers  before  mentioned, 
to  take  an  obligation  for  the  above  causes,  or  by  color  of 
their  office,  but  only  to  themselves,  and  by  the  name  of 
their  office,  and  upon  condition  written,  that  the  prisoner 
should  appear  at  tne  dav  and  place  contained  in  the  writ, 
bill,  or  warrant ;  and  all  other  obligations  taken  by  color 
of  their  office  were  declared  void;  four  pence  was  the 
utmost  he  was  to  take  for  making  such  obligation,  war- 
rant, or  precept.  It  was  further  ordained,  that  all  sheriffs 
should  yearly  appoint  a  deputy  in  the  court  of  chancery, 
king's  bench,  common  pleas,  and  exchequer,  to  receive  all 
writs  and  warrants  to  be  delivered  to  them ;  and  this  was 
to  be  done  before  they  returned  any  writs.  Any  of  the 
above  officers  breaking  this  act,  were  to  forfeit  to  the 
party  grieved  treble  damages ;  and,  moreover,  £40,  half 
to  the  king  and  half  to  the  party  grieved.  Charge  of 
this  act  was  given  not  only  to  the  justices  of  assize,  and 
of  the  two  benches,  but  also  to  justices  of  the  peace,  who 
were  empowered  to  hear  and  determine  ex  officio^  without 

tifil  bail  to  the  action  was  taken  to  the  full  amount  of  debt  and  costs.  That 
the  object  of  the  arrest  was  only  to  enforoe  appearance  is  manifest  from  an 
exposition  of  the  statute  almost  contemporaneous  [  for  in  the  rei^  of  Ed- 
wud  IV.  it  was  held  that  the  bail-bond  most  be  given  to  the  sheriff  by  the 
defendant  and  to  '* keep  his  day"  (i.  &,  the  da^  for  ap^rance),  and  there- 
fore that  if  the  bond  was  given  to  the  plaintiff  it  was  void  (7  Edmrd  IV^/oL 
61  Thos  it  appeared  that  the  form  of  bond  to  be  taken  by  the  sheriff  was 
tnat  the  obligor,  the  defendant  would  keep  his  day  in  the  court  out  of  which 
the  eapifu  issued  (7  Edward  IV^  foL  6).  The  bond,  therefore,  was  not  for 
securi^  of  the  plaintifl^  but  of  the  sheri£^  who  was  bound  to  have  the  de* 
fendant  in  court  on  the  day  for  appearance,  and  was  only  bound  to  that  and 
nothing  more,  and  so  took  the  bond  for  that  and  nothing  moM.  The  prao- 
tice  of  taking  special  bail  had  no  warrant  in  the  eacpreas  tennsof  any  statate. 
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Bpecial  commission,  all  breaches  thereof.  As  a  caution  in 
Ihvor  of  the  old  course,  which  otherwise  might  be  thought 
to  be  waived  by  the  above  clause  about  oailing,  it  was 
added,  that  sheriffs  who  made  a  return  of  cepi  corpus y  or 
reddidit  5c,  should  still  be  chargeable  to  have  the  body  at 
*  the  day  of  return,  as  before  the  making  of  the  act.  The 
warden  of  the  Fleet  and  of  the  king  s  palace  at  West- 
minster  were  excepted  out  of  this  act. 

An  act  was  made  in  the  early  part  of  fhis  reign,^  requir- 
ing, that  all  officers  appointed  by  the  king's  letters-patent, 
within  his  courts,  and  who  had  power  to  nominate  clerks 
and  ministers,  should  be  sworn  to  appoint  such  persons  as 
they  would  answer  for,  and  who  would  regularly  attend 
their  duty  there.  These  were  the  measures  now  pursued 
for  securing  the  chaste  administration  of  justice,  instead 
of  increasing  the  number  of  statutes  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  against  maintenance  ana  champerty,  and  ex- 
tortion, so  much  pi^actised  at  that  time  by  the  officers  of 
courts.* 

There  is  an  act  relating  to  attorneys,  which  deserves 
some  notice  foT  the  singularity  of  the  facts  it  contains. 
This  is  Stat  88  Henry  VL,  c.  vii.,  which  says,  that  not  long 
since  in  the  city  of  Norwich,  and  in  the  counties  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  there  were  only  six  or  eigfU  attorneys  at  most, 
coming  to  the  king's  courts,  in  which  time  great  tranquil- 
lity reigned  in  those  places,  and  littie  vexation  was  oc- 
casioned by  untrue  and  foreign  suits.  But  now,  says  the 
act,  there  are  in  those  "plBiceB  fourscore  attorneys,  or  more, 
the  generality  of  whom  have  nothing  to  live  upon  but  their 
practice,  and  besides  are  very  ignorant.  It  complains,  that 
they  came  to  markets  and  fairs,  and  other  places,  where 
there  were  assemblies  of  people,  exhorting,  procuring,  and 
moving  persons  to  attempt  untrue  and  foreign  suits  for 
small  trespasses,  little  offences,  and  small  sums  of  money, 
which  might  be  determined  in  courts-baron ;  so  that  more 
suits  were  now  liaised  for  malice  than  for  the  ends  of 
justice,  and  courts-baron  became  less  frequented.  These 
are  the  motives  the  act  states  for  making  a  reformation ; 
which  was,  that  in  future  there  should  be  but  six  common 
attorneys  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  the  same  number  in 
Suffi>lk,  and  in  the  city  of  Norwich  only  tuoo :  these  were 

>  fltflt  2  Hen.  TI,  c  10.  *  VuUyol  IL 
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to  be  admitted  by  the  two  chief-justices,  of  the  most  suffi- 
cient and  best  instructed ;  and  persons  acting  as  attorneys 
in  those  parts  without  such  admission  were  subjected  to 
heavy  penalties. 

The  first  statute  that  anywise  affected  the  criminal  law 
in  this  reign  is  stat.  2  Henry  VI.,  c.  xvii.,  which  made  it 
treason  for  any  to  escape  out  of  prison  if  he  was  indicted, 
appealed,  or  taken  on  suspicion  of  hi^h  treason.  The 
penalty  of  treason  was  inflicted  on  otner  offenders  of 
Treoontobam  different  kinds.  Because  letters  had  been  sent 
house*.  ^Q  persons  demanding  money  to  be  put  in  cer- 
tain places,  with  threats  to  burn  their  houses  if  they  did 
not  comply,  it  was  enacted  by  stat  9  Henry  VI.,  c.  vi.,  that 
all  such  burnings  should  be  judged  high  treason.  How- 
ever, that  the  landholders  might  not  be  prejudiced  by  such 
an  extension  of  the  stat.  25  Edward  III.,  it  was  declared 
that  the  forfeitures  should  be  saved  to  lords,  as  in  cases  of 
felony :  the  like  exception  was  inserted  in  stat  20  Henry 
VI.,  c.  iii.,  which  made  it  high  treason  for  any  inhabitant 
of  Wales  or  the  Marches  to  carry  awav  cattle  out  of  the 
English  counties.  This  plundering  had  occasioned  an  act 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,*  among  other  regulations  for 
restraining  the  outrages  of  the  Welsh.  Again,  by  stat  28 
Henry  VL,  c.  iii.,  the  sheriff  of  Herefordshire  was  enjoined 
under  penalties  to  take  all  offenders  coming  out  of  Wales 
to  market,  and  to  levy  hue  and  cry  aflber  them.  The  above 
stat.  20  Henry  VI. ,  beinff  left  to  expire  after  it  had  been  con- 
tinued by  an  act  in  the  last  parliament,'  the  like  provision 
was  again  enacted  by  28  Henry  VI.,  c.  iv.,  which  likewise 
extended  it  to  the  people  of  Lancashire  and  other  parts ; 
for  if  any  one  took  any  goods,  chattel,  or  person  out  of  the 
counties  and  seigniories  royal  in  Wales  and  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster,  and  carried  them  to  any  other  places,  it  was 
adjudged  felony. 

Other  felonies  were  enacted  by  statute.  It  appears,  that 
masons  used  to  hold  confederacies  and  meetings,  to  con- 
cert schemes  for  opposing  the  statutes  of  laborers.  To 
Drevent  the  effects  oYthese,  it  was  enacted  by  stat  8  Henry 
V I.,  c.  i.,  that  any  one  causing  such  chapiters  or  congregor 
tions  to  be  a-ssembled,  should  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony. 
Among  other  penal  laws  for  the  regulation  of  trade,  it 

^  Vide  ante,  c.  xix.  «  Stat  27  Hen.  VI.,  c.  4. 
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was  by  stat  11  Henry  VI.,  c.  xiv.,  made  felony  to  carry 
any  goods  and  merchandise  of  the  staple  into  creeks,  as 
was  often  done  to  avoid  the  customs :  this  was  a  temporary 
act,  which  expired  in  three  years.  Again,  it  was  by  stat, 
18  Henry  VI.,  c.  xv.,  made  felony  to  carry  wools  or  wolfels 
to  other  places  than  the  staple  at  Calais.  Trade  and  com- 
merce had  now  become  very  important  objects  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  legislature,  and  many  other  acts  of  a 
penal  nature  were  made  for  the  protection  of  them. 

The  alterations  made  in  criminal  proceedings  are  of 
more  consequence  to  the  historical  lawyer:  proo««incrim. 
these  relate  principally  to  process,  to  indict-  »'»i<»«^- 
ments,  and  to  jurors.  A  law  was  made  for  the  govern- 
ment of  process  in  the  king's  bench,  where,  as  it  is  repre- 
sented by  the  statute,  it  was  common  to  get  a  person 
indicted  "by  suspect  jurors,  hired  and  procured  to  the 
same  by  confederacy  and  covin  of  the  saia  conspirators;" 
upon  which  a  capias  used  to  be  awarded  to  the  sheriff  of 
the  county  where  the  bench  was,  returnable  within  two 
or  four  days ;  when,  if  the  party  came  not,  an  exigent  would 
be  awarded,  and  so  the  goods  of  the  party  became  forfeit. 
It  was  now  enacted  by  stat.  6  Henry  Vl.,  c.  i.,  that  before 
any  exigent  was  awarded  in  such  case,  a  writ  of  capias  should 
be  directed  as  well  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  where  the 
party  was  indicted,  as  of  the  county  whereof  he  was  named 
in  the  indictment;  and  this  capias  was  to  have  the  space 
of  six  weeks  or  longer,  at  the  discretion  of  the  justices, 
before  the  return ;  and  any  exigent  awarded  or  outlawry 
pronounced  before  such  return,  was  declared  to  be  null 
and  void.  This  act  was  confined  to  cases  where  the  de- 
fendant lived  in  the  same  county  in  which  the  king's 
bench  then  was.     The  commons  had  petitioned  in  the 

E receding  reign,  that  where  a  defendant  indicted  in  the 
ing's  bench  lived  out  of  the  county,  there  might  be  three 
capiaseSy  with  fifteen  days  between  each,  before  the  exi- 
gent was  awarded.^ 

The  preferring  of  indictments  and  appeals  in  foreign 
counties,  and  within  liberties  and  franchises,  was  prac- 
tised as  a  mode  of  oppression  against  defendants,  who 
might  in  this  way^  be  put  in  exigent  by  surprise,  before 
they  knew  of  any  indictment  against  them.     To  remedy 

^  Cott.  Abri.,  p.  547,  s.  37. 
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thlB,  it  was  provided  by  stat,  8  Hen.  YI.,  c.  x.,  that  before 
any  exigent  should  be  awarded,  a  second  capias  should  issue 
presently  after  the  first,  into  the  county  whereof  the  de- 
fendant was  named  in  the  indictment,  returnable  on  a 
certain  day,  containing  the  space  of  three  months  from 
the  date  of  the  last  wnt  to  the  return,  where  the  counties 
were  held  from  month  to  month ;  and  where  they  were 
held  from  six  weeks  to  six  weeks,  containing  the  space  of 
four  months.  The  second  capias  was  to  command  the 
sherifi*  to  take  the  party,  if  he  was  to  be  found,  and  if 
not,  then  to  make  proclamation  in  two  counties  before  the 
return,  for  him  to  appear  at  the  day  contained  in  the 
writ ;  and  if  he  canie  not,  then  the  exigent  was  to  be 
awarded;  and  all  exigents  issued  or  outlawries  pFonounced 
in  any  other  manner  were  to  be  void.  This  act  relates  to 
all  cases,  whether  treason,  felony,  or  trespass.  It  was  fur- 
ther provided  that  wherever  a  person  was  indicted,  or  ap- 
pealed in  the  manner  aforesaid,  and  was  duly  acquitted  by 
verdict,  he  should  have  a  writ  and  action  upon  his  case 
a^inst  every  procurer  of  such  indictment  or  appeal,  and 
like  process  as  in  a  writ  of  trespass  vi  et  arms;  and  if 
the  procurer  was  attainted,  he  should  recover  treble 
damages.  The  process  against  persons  living  in  the  same 
county,  in  cases  of  treason  or  felony,  was  to  continue  as 
formerly. 

Because  the  above  statute  was  thought  to  have  no  force 
but  where  the  capias  was  returnable  before  the  Justices  or 
commissioners  who  had  taken  the  indictment,  it  used  to 
be  evaded  by  removing  the  indictment  into  the  king's 
bench  or  elsewhere  by  certiorari^  and  then  issuing  the  com- 
mon-law process ;  to  prevent  which,  and  in  explanation 
of  that  act,  it  was  declared  by  stat.  10  Hen.  vl.,  c.  vi., 
that  in  such  case  the  same  process  should  be  had  as  in  the 
former  case,  otherwise  the  exigent  and  outlawry  should 
be  void. 

The  stat.  2  Hen.  V.,  st.  1,  c.  ix.,*  was  revived  by  stat.  8 
Hen.  VL,  c.  xiv.,  with  this  alteration,  that  before  the  capias 
was  awarded,  it  should  be  testified  by  two  justices  of  the 
peace  that  a  common  fame  and  rumor  ran  of  snch  riots ; 
and  when  the  fact  was  in  the  county  palatine  of  Lancaster, 
or  other  franchise  where  there  was  a  chancellor  and  a  seal. 
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after  oomplaint  bo  testified  by  a  justice  or  sheriff,  the 
chanceUor  was  to  award  a  proclamation  and  writ,  as  the 
chancellor  of  England  miffht  by  the  former  act. 

It  had  been  ordained  hy  stat.  20  Hen.  YI*,  c.  iL,  that 
persons  attainted  in  the  county  of  Lancaster  should  forfeit 
only  such  goods  as  the^  had  within  the  county ;  but  it 
being  observed  that  offences  were  more  common  within 
that  county  than  elsewhere,  which  was  attributed  to  this 
circumstance  concerning  forfeiture,  that  act  was  repealed 
by  Stat.  83  Hen.  YL,  c.  ii. :  however,  to  check  the  abuse 
of  hasty  indictments  in  a  local  jurisdiction,  it  was  by  the 
same  act  required  that  the  jurors  who  found  indictments 
should  have  certain  qualifications  in  land,  or  the  indict- 
ment should  be  void. 

A  passage  in  the  famous  29th  cluster  of  Magna  Charta 
was  explained  by  stat.  20  Hen.  VI.,  c.  ix.  It  was  there 
said  that  no  mention  was  made  in  that  chapter  how  ladies 
of  great  estate,  such  as  duchesses,  countesses,  or  baronesses, 
were  to  be  put  to  answer,  or  before  what  judges  they 
should  be  judged  on  indictments  of  treason  or  felony:  it 
was  now  ordained  that  they  should,  in  such  cases,  whether 
married  or  sole,  be  tried  as  peers  of  the  realm. 

The  summary  proceeding  in  case  oi forcible  en/iries,  which 
had  been  appointed  by  stat.  15  Rich.  II.,  c.  ii,,^  was  en- 
larged and  rendered  more  effectual  by  stat.  p^^^^^^rtM 
8  Hen.  VI.,  c.  ix,  (a).    The  defects  of  the  for-  *° 

(a)  ThiB  statute  requires  attention  not  only  as  an  illustration  of  the  history 
of  the  age,  but  on  account  of  the  close  connection  betireen  the  history  of  this 
action  and  that  of  tjetHionc  formtz,  the  original  of  our  modern  action  of  eject- 
ment. Nothing  is  more  illustratiye  of  history  than  these  alterations  in  the 
law  which  betray  the  neeasUy  for  such  alterations  on  account  of  some  changes 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  And  nothing  is  more  important  to  legal 
history  than  to  observe  the  manner  in  which  sncoessiye  changes  in  the  law 
have  thus  arisen.  This  is  partioilarly  the  case  with  the  history  of  these 
actions.  As  regards  the  action  for  forcible  entry  itself,  it  was  an  alteration 
of  the  law  arising  ont  of  the  altered  circumstanoes  of  tihe  times.  The  assise 
of  novel  disseisin  was  the  ancient  remedy  for  a  dispossession  of  the  ireehold, 
and  the  action  of  forcible  entry  was  an  attempt  to  provide  a  still  more  ef- 
fective and  summary  remedy.  The  first  statute  was  restricted  to  ihe  case  of 
forcible  dispossession  of  property,  but  it  was  found  that  as  time  went  on,  a 
more  common  case  was  that  of  property  wronffiully  and  forcibly  withheld. 
The  psftjr  who  had  the  possessory  right,  or  right  of  entry,  could  make  such 
an  entry  if  he  could  do  so  peaceably  or  without  terror  or  peril  of  personal 
violence;  but  this  he  could  not  do  if  the  property  was  hela  with  force  and 
violence ;  and  hence  the  necessity  for  the  second  statute,  under  which,  in 
such  cases,  the  sheriff  or  justice  could  take  a  sufficient  foroe^  and  give  pot- 

^  Vide  omit,  o.  xviL 
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mer  act  were  that  it  did  not  inclade  a  detainer  with  force, 
after  a  peaceable  entry,  nor  cases  where  the  persons  enter- 
ing forcibly  were  removed  before  the  coming  of  the  jus- 
tices: again,  there  was  no  penalty  on  the  sheriff,  if  he 
neglected  to  obey  the  precept  of  the  justices.  Owing  to 
these  defects,  many  wrongful  and  forcible  entries  were 
daily  made,  followed  with  gifts,  feoffments,  and  discon- 
tinuances, sometimes  to  lords  and  great  pei*sons  for  main- 
tenance, and  sometimes  to  persons  unknown.^  To  com- 
prehend all  these  mischiefs,  it  was  provided  generally  that 
where  any  one  made  forcible  entrv  into  lands,  tenements, 
or  other  possessions,  and  held  them  forcibly,  after  com- 
plaint to  the  justices,  they  should  cause  the  said  statute 
to  be  executed ;  and  whether  such  offenders  were  present 
or  departed  before  their  coming,  yet  the  justices,  or  jus- 
tice, m  some  good  town  next  to  the  tenements,  or  in 
some  other  convenient  place,  should  inquire  of  the  matter 

session  to  the  party  manifestly  entitled  to  possession  (21  Hen,  Vl.f  5 ;  22 
Hen,  VLy  19, 37  ] .  fiut  a  man  who  had  held  peaceable  possession  for  three  years 
could  defend  his  possession  with  force  (22  Hen,  VL,  18).  A  party  disseized 
with  force  coald  re-enter  peaceably,  or  if  not,  he  could  have  his  action  of 
forcible  entry  (22  Hen,  F/.,  37).  The  cases  of  force  in  those  times  were 
numerous  (37  iTen,  VI.,  20).  In  an  action  of  trespass  and  false  imprison- 
ment the  aefendant  pleaded  that  K.  and  others  were  seized  of  a  manor  in 
Cornwall  until  ousted  with  a  strong  hand  by  the  plaintifl^  and  that  they  came 
to  a  justice  of  the  peace  to  remove  the  power  out  of  the  manor,  and  that  he 
came  to  the  manor  and  found  the  plaintiff  keeping  it  with  force  and  arms, 
and  arrested  him,  and  sent  him  to  the  king's  gaol  at  Launceston,  of  which 
the  defendant  is  constable^ho,  by  force  of  nis  warrant,  detained  him  ( Olveer 
V.  Miekel,  Year-Book,  26  Hen,  Tv,,  fol.  6).  See  also  the  case  of  Poidon  v. 
LedlaWf  37  Hen,  F/.,  fol.  20,  and  the  collateral  illustration  of  the  subject 
afforded  in  the  Boialon  Lettera  written  in  this  reign.  Lord  Hale  says  that 
the  statute  of  8  Hen.  VI.,  helped  men  to  an  action  to  recover  their  posses- 
sions by  a  writ  of  forcible  entry,  even  while  the  method  of  recovery  of  pos- 
sessions by  an  action  of  ejectment  was  not  known  or  used ;  and  that  m  conse- 
quence of  this,  real  actions  began  to  go  out  of  use  (Hist,  Com,  Lcod.,  c  viii.). 
The  most  numerous  cases  of  disposseaHion  in  that  age  were  by  force ;  and 
hence  the  remedies  by  force  were  applied.  But  the  remedv  by  ^ectumefirma 
was,  it  is  believed,  always  in  existence,  although  it  applied  only  to  termors. 
It  was  held  that  executors  could  have  a  writ  ejeetione  firnuz  for  ouster  of  their 
testator  from  a  term  which  still  continued ;  and  the  ground  upon  which  the 
court  gave  judgment  was,  that  by  the  stat  4  £dw.  III.,  c.  6,  executors  could 
have  actions  of  goods  fallen  out  of  the  possession  of  their  testators,  and  that 
a  term  was  only  a  chattel,  which  plainly  implied  that  the  action  was  for  re- 
covery of  the  term  ( Tear-Book,  7  Henry  IV,,  fol.  7),  and  refutes  a  notion 
which  our  author  elsewhere  appears  to  nave  adopted,  that  the  action  only 
took  that  form  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  The  application  of  it  to  recovery 
of  freeholds  was  of  a  later  date,  and  will  be  explained  in  the  next  volume. 

^  Vide  <mte,  c.  xviL 
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by  the  people  of  the  county,  and  upon  their  verdict  put 
the  party  in  posseBsion.  If  the  party  making  the  entry 
had  made  a  feoffment  or  discontinuance  to  any  lord,  or 
other  person,  to  disappoint  the  possessor  of  his  recovery, 
and  such  conveyances  were  found  in  an  assize  or  other 
action  to  be  made  for  maintenance,  they  were  declared 
void.  In  order  to  make  the  above  inquiry,  the  justices 
were  to  issue  precepts  to  the  sheriff,  to  cause  to  come  be- 
fore them  sufficient  and  indifferent  persons  dwelling  next 
about  the  places,  having  lands  of  the  yearly  value  of  forty 
shillings  above  reprises,  under  pain  of  £20  penalty,  it 
was  enacted  that  the  party  disseized  might,  in  all  the 
above  cases,  have  an  assize  or  writ  of  trespass,  and  recover 
treble  damages,  and  a  fine  should  be  paid  to  the  kin^. 
This  act  was  not  to  extend  to  persons  who  kept  forcible 
possession  if  they,  or  their  ancestors,  or  they  whose  estate 
they  enjoyed,  had  been  in  possession  for  three  years. 

The  authority  of  justices  of  the  peace  was  still  increas- 
ing by  the  number  of  articles  of  small  concern  which  were 
submitted  to  their  direction  and  superintend-  jMUcMofth* 
ence.  Many  of  these  have, been  already  men-  p'*^* 
tioned.  The  following  acts  were  made  to  govern  them  in 
the  exercise  of  their  jurisdiction.  We  have  seen  that 
by  Stat.  2  Hen.  V.,  c.  iv.,  the  justices  were  to  hold  their 
sessions  four  times  a  year :  it  was  now  stated  in  stat.  14 
Hen.  VI.,  c.  iv.,  that,  considering  the  high  courts  of  justice 
were  held  in  the  county  of  Middlesex  in  the  four  terms, 
at  which  time  the  commons  were  to  attend  to  inquire  of 
such  articles  as  were  inquirable  there;  and  that  the  jus- 
tices held  their  sessions  immediately  after  the  term, 
more  to  avoid  the  penalty  of  the  statute  than  for  any 
business  they  had  to  transact;  and  that  bringing  the 
people  together  again  on  that  occasion  was  harassing  them 
both  in  term  and  out ;  under  all  these  considerations,  it 
was  enacted  that  the  justices  of  Middlesex  should  be  dis- 
charged of  the  penalty  while  the  court  of  king's  bench 
sat  in  that  county,  provided  they  sat  twice  a  year  at  least, 
and  oftener  if  need  were. 

It  is  complained  in  stat.  18  Hen.  YI.,  c.  xi.,  that  not- 
withstanding the  laws  made  for  ascertaining  the  qualifi- 
cations of  justices,  yet  many  were  of  small  fortunes,  and 
necessitous,  so  as  to  become  contemptible,  as  well  as  guilty 
of  great  extortions :  wherefore  it  was  now  provided  that 
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none  shonld  be  assigned  who  liad  not  lands  or  tenements 
to  the  value  of  £20  by  the  ^ear.  A  person  assigned  who 
had  less  than  that  was  to  give  notice  thereof  to  the  chan- 
cellor within  a  month  ;  and  if  he  did  not  do  so,  or  made 
any  warrant  or  precept,  he  incurred  the  penalty  of  £20, 
and  was  to  be  put  out  of  the  commission.  However,  if 
there  were  no  sufficient  persons  having  lands  and  tene- 
ments of  the  above  value,  who  were  learned  in  the  law 
and  of  good  governance,  the  chancellor  had  a  discretion 
to  put  in  others.  Again,  all  cities  and  places  were  ex- 
cepted out  of  the  act  if  they  had  justices  of  the  peace  liv- 
ing therein,  by  commission  or  warmnt  from  the  king. 

Thus  far  of  the  statutes  made  in  the  long  but  turbulent 
and  unfortunate  reign  of  Henry  VI.  (a) 

(a)  The  author  omitted  to  notice  a  yery  important  matter  which  marked 
this  reign,  viz.,  the  rise  of  the  statutes  or  sewers.  In  the  reign  of  Henrj 
IV.,  cases  had  occurred  which  showed  the  necessity  f[>r  some  more  prompt 
And  effective  remedy  for  the  inundations  which  coostantly  arose  Uiroogh  non- 
repair of  sea-walls,  or  neglect  of  the  internal  drainage  of  the  country. 
Several  cases  occurred,  showing  that  the  mischiefs  as  to  want  of  sufficient 
repairs  of  the  sea-works  or  internal  drainage  of  the  country  were  beginning 
to  be  experienced,  which,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YI.,  led  to  the  issuing  of 
commissions  of  sewers  (7  Hetiry  IV,,  fbl.  8).  That  was  an  action  against  the 
Abbot  of  Stratford  for  not  repairing  the  banks  of  the  Thames^  which,  it  was 
alleged,  that  by  reason  of  prescriptive  tenure  he  ought  to  reptfir.  It  was  the 
necessity  for  a  more  speedy  and  summary  remedjr  which  led  to  the  issuing 
of  commissions  of  sewers,  for  while  the  legal  obligation  was  being  litigated, 
the  land  was  being  overrun.  Hence,  in  1427,  there  was  an  act  to  authorise 
commissions  of  sewers,  reciting  the  great  damage  and  loses  which  had  of  late 
happened  by  the  great  inondiution  of  waters  in  divers  parts  of  the  realm,  and 
that  much  greater  damage  was  yery  likely  to  ensue^  if  remedy  were  nol 
speedily  provided.  The  commissioners  were  to  inquire  of  annoyances,  and 
by  whose  default  they  happened,  and  also  who  had  lands  common  or  fishing 
there,  and  who  might  have  loss  by  the  annoyances,  or  benefit  by  the  rep&tr 
of  them,  and  all  were  to  be  assessed  for  the  necessary  reparations.  The 
efiect  was,  that  all  who  would  be  benefited  should  contribute  (6  Hen.  VL,  a 
v.).    The  subject  was  settled  by  statute  (23  Hen.  VIII.,  c  v.). 
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Tenures  —  Knight's  Sebvice  —  Ebcuags  —  Sooags  —  Biebjkasty  — 
Homage  —  Fealty — Villenagb  —  Of  Copyholds  —  Or  Bents  — 
Ketfateb-Tail — Pebpetutites  declared  Void — Op  Doweb  —  Ten- 
ant AT  WniL^— ESTATEB  UPON    CONDITION  —  MOSTGAOBB  —  Op  PaB- 

cenebs — Joint-Tenants  —  Tenants  in  Common  —  Attobnment — 
Feigned  Becoybbies — Of  Uses — Theib  Natube  and  Pbopebties 
—  Ah  Ezbcutoby  Dbvice — Of  Chatteus — Of  Contbacts. 

THE  decisions  of  courts  during  these  reigns  present 
many  interesting  points  of  historical  investigation  {aV 
Among  other  subjects  of  improvement,  we  see  the  birtn 
of  that  sjstem  of  equity  which  is  administered  by  the 
court  of  chancery;  we  find  the  doctrine  of  uses,  and  the 
application  of  a  common  recovery  to  the  barring  of  estates- 
tail,  fully  established.  These  were  topics  unknown  to 
our  old  law  (6).    In  the  meantime,  the  learning  of  real 

(a)  Their  intereit,  however,  depended  in  a  great  degree  on  their  order  in 
point  of  time,  because  this  exhibits  the  ooorse  of  progresaion  in  the  gradual 
development  of  our  law,  and  its  adaptation  to  the  exigencies  of  the  age.  But 
this  the  author  had  to  a  larse  extent  lost,  in  mingling  together  in  the  same 
chapters  the  incidents  in  the  1^^  history  of  the  two  reigns  of  Heorj  VI. 
and  Edward  lY.,  occupying  a  period  of  nearly  seventy  ^ears.  For  this 
reason,  as  already  explained,  the  statutes,  and  the  l^;al  decisions,  and  other 
distinctive  incidents  of  the  two  reigns,  have  been  separated,  and  for  other 
reasons,  explained  in  a  note  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I  v.,  that  reign  has  been 
removed  to  the  next  volume.  The  present  chapter  is  mainly  occupied  with 
the  law  of  tenures,  drawn  from  the  celebrated  treatise  of  llittleton,  which, 
though  written  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  when  he  was  a  judge,  describes 
the  law  as  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI«,  when  he  was  at  the  bar,  and  so 
is  not  unfitly  placed  here. 

(b)  This  was  a  great  error  of  our  author.  As  there  are  instances  of  fines 
in  the  Year-Books  as  old  as  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  so  it  was  more  than 
once  stated  from  the  bench  that  uses  were  older  than  the  statute  of  ^ta  emp- 
tores,  though  not  eommon  until  after  that  act,  which  implies  that  they  were 
common  after  that  act,  which  was  lonp.  Edward  I,  (27  jETen.  FIT/.,  8 ;  Bro, 
Ah^  Feoffment9  al  uses,  fol.  and  pL).  And  it  was  said  that  uses  were  at  com- 
mon law;  ibr  that  the  statute  of  Marlbridge  (<emp.  Hen.  IIL)  was  directed 
against  their  appUcation  to  deprive  lords  of  the  profits  of  feudal  tenure 
(Ibid.),  And  as  to  the  use  of  recoveries  to  bar  estates-tail,  the  statute  ds 
donia  itself,  ten^.  Edward  I.,  shows  that  means  were  then  used  for  that  pur- 
pose, which  could  only  have  been  fines  and  reooveries^  and  it  only  pro- 
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actions  gradaally  gave  way  («),  personal  writs  became 
more  frequent  (o),  and  pleading  grew  into  a  science  of 
much  nicety  and  refinement  (c) :  in  short,  the  whole  face 
of  the  law  seems  to  be  assuming  that  character  which  it 
has  retained  to  this  present  day  (d).  So  large  a  field  is 
here  opened,  that  should  we  only  go  into  such  passages 
of  this  period  as  seem  properly  to  Belong  to  the  juridical 
historian,  we  might,  perhaps,  engage  further  than  every 
reader  would  be  disposed  to  follow:  we  shall  therefore 
content  ourselves  with  selecting  certain  heads  of  inquiry 
that  stand  more  eminently  distinguished  from  the  many 
others  which  are  furnished  by  the  valuable  reports. of 
these  times. 

In  the  times  of  Glanville  and  Bracton,  when  tenures 

were  in  all  their  vigor,  we  gave  an  account  of 

■"""■      their  diflferent  kinds  from  the  works  of  those 

two  writers  (e).    Since  those  days,  great  revolutions  had 

happened  in  this  sort  of  property,  which,  however,  did 

not  so  much  alter  the  law  as  obscure  the  evidence  by  which 

bibited/nes  (tbe  reason  for  tbe  distinction  being  founded  on  tbe  difference 
of  tbe  two  modes  of  procedure  as  regarded  tbe  d^ee  of  publicity  and  no- 
toriety) ;  and  as  tbe  statute  of  Gloucester,  temp,  ^ward  1.,  sbows  tbat  re- 
coyeries  were  used  to  evade  tbe  law  of  mortmain,  tbere  can  be  no  doubt  tbej 
were  used  after  tbe  statute  de  donia  to  bar  estates-tail.  Tbe  autbor  bimself 
in  a  subsequent  cbapter,  in  effect  says  so ;  tbougb  be  so  far  yields  to  one  of 
the  false  traditions  of  leg^l  bistory  as  to  give  countenance  to  tbe  notion, 
wbicb  bad  somebbw  become  current,  tbat  tbis  use  of  recoveries  arose^  or  be- 
came establisbed,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 

(a)  This,  Lord  Hale  says,  was  owing  to  the  use  of  tbe  action  of  forcible 
entry,  wbicb  gave  men  a  speedy  and  easy  remedy,  either  for  land  forcibly 
withheld  or  forcibly  seised ;  but  then  these  statutes  only  applied  originally 
to  tbe  freeholder,  and  to  cases  of  actual  force.  Out  of  tbis  action,  however 
(or  rather  tbe  use  allowed  to  be  made  of  it),  and  the  action  of  ejeeUoneJurvuBf 
arose  the  action  of  ejectment,  wbicb  really  superseded  tbe  old  real  actions. 

(6)  This  was  not  only  in  such  real  actions  as  were  for  tbe  recovery  of  real 
property,  but  such  as  were  remedies  for  injuries  to  real  property — depriva- 
tion of  inoorporal  rights  relating  thereto^  and  tbe  like.  The  real  actions,  it 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  were  only  remedies  for  the  freeholder,  and  therefore 
lay  by  the  freeholder  against  tbe  freeholder,  always  presupposing  something 
permanent  and  annexed  to  the  freehold ;  as  a  nuisance  arising  out  of  stop- 
page of  a  way,  or  of  a  stream,  or  tbe  like  (39  Hen.  VL,  32;  22  Hen.  VL,  14; 
11  Hen.  77.,  26). 

ie)  The  next  chapter  treats  fully  of  the  subject  of  pleading. 
d)  Tbere  can  be  no  doubt  tbat  the  law,  during  the  long  period  covered  liy 
these  two  reigns,  was  in  a  state  of  progress  and  transition ;  and  thereiore  it 
is  of  the  more  importance  to  ahterve  the  order  of  Hme  which  displays  ihat 
course  and  progress. 

(e)  The  former  and  greater  part  of  the  chapter,  however^  is  occupied  with 
tbe  tenures  from  Littleton. 
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distinct  tenures  were  to  be  known.  Thus,  knighfs  service 
and  socage  were  still  the  principal  species  of  tenure ;  but 
as  the  servitium  militare  was  performed  by  very  few,  and 
that  rarely  (this  service  having  given  way  to  the  employ- 
ment of  hired  troops),  and  as  the  servitium  sokce  was  now 
nowhere  known,  but  was  universally  commuted  for  cer- 
tain rents  and  other  compensations,  it  was  necessary  to 
recur  to  other  evidences  of  these  two  tenures,  in  order  to 
pronounce  which  was  kniqht'Service.  and  which  was  socage; 
or,  in  other  words,  whicg  was  and  which  was  not  to  be 
burdened  with  ward,  marriage,  relief,  and  other  casual- 
ties ;  those  being  the  grand  points  which  interested  both 
lord  and  tenant. 

In  order  therefore  to  ascertain  this,  many  circumstances 
were  to  be  considered ;  such  as  whether  the  tenant  did 
homage  or  fealty ;  whether  he  rendered  services  that  were 
certain  or  uncertain,  and  the  like ;  and  from  a  comparison 
of  these  properties  and  incidents,  the  conclusion  was  to 
be  drawn,  whether  the  land  in  question  was  held  by 
knight's  service  or  in  socage;  for  under  one  of  those  it  must 
be  ranked,  whether  it  was  escuage^  grand  or  petit  serjeantg, 
burgaae^  or  any  other  special  denomination,  which  was 
merely  descriptive  of  certain  modifications  of  those  two 
principal  holdings.  Our  curiosity  is  naturally  led  to 
inquire  into  the  alterations  that  had  taken  place  in  so 
important  a  part  of  the  law  of  real  property  as  tenures, 
since  those  early  periods  when  this  subject  was  canvassed 
so  much  at  length.  Some  statutes  had  been  made  at  dif- 
ferent times  to  correct  the  inconveniences  arising  from 
tenures,  and  some  small  variation  had  been  efiected  by 
the  resolutions  of  courts ;  but  upon  the  whole,  the  leading 
ideas  still  maintained  their  ground. 

For  example,  in  knights  service^  it  was  still  the  law,  that 
when  the  tenant  died,  leaving  an  heir-male  ^^^  ^^,  ^ 
under  twent v-one  years,  the  lord  should  ° « '  •  ••'^  *«• 
have  the  land  till  he  arrived  at  such  age ;  and  if  he  was 
not  married,  the  lord  was  also  to  have  the  marriage.  But 
if  it  was  an  heir-female,  and  she  was  of  the  age  of  four- 
teen or  more,  the  lord  had  neither  the  land  nor  body  in 
ward ;  because  she  might  marry  one  who  was  sufficient  to 
do  the  service.  If  she  was  under  fourteen  years,  and  un- 
married, then  he  might  have  the  wardship  of  the  land  till 
she  was  sixteen  years  old ;  concerning  which  point  some 
VOL.  m.— 42 
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provisions  had  been  miid^  by  the  stat.  Westm.  1,  and  the 
Btat.  Merton,  and  which  are  mentioned  in  their  proper 
places.^  By  these  parliamentary  provisions  was  the  law 
of  ward  and  marriage  governed  at  the  time  of  which  we 
are  now  writinff.  As  to  relief,  the  law  was,  that  where 
the  tenant  held  oy  a  whole  knight's  fee,  the  relief  should 
be  100  shillings,  and  so  in  proportion.* 

The  servitium  militare  had  beeome  so  geneifally  com- 
muted for  the  servitium  scuiH,  or  mUagium^  as 
mentioned  by  Bracton,'  that  esetiage  was  in 
these  days  eonsidered  almost  as  a  snbstitute  and  con- 
vertible term  for  kniahfs  service;  so  that  Littleton,  in 
order  to  clear  the  subject,  felt  himself  under  the  necessity 
of  declaring  expressly,  **  that  many  tenants  held  by  kniffht- 
service^  who  yet  did  not  hold  by  eseuage.'*^  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  same  writer,  in  his  Book  of  Tenures,  be- 
gins with  escvoffe  as  the  chief  and  most  general  holding  in 
the  kingdom,  and  then  goes  on  to  knighfs  service^  socage^ 
serjecmtyy  and  the  others.  We  have  seen,  in  the  time  of 
Bracton,  that  this  servitium  scutij  or  scutagium^  was  called 
sometimes  servitium  regale^  because  it  was  to  be  performed 
to  the  king,  and  servitium  forinsicumj  because  it  was  not 
performed  to  the  lord,  but  was  done  foris^  and  without 
the  lord's  jurisdiction.  The  account  of  the  tenure  by 
escuage^  as  given  by  Littleton,  corresponds  with  all  these 
terms.  The  instance  he  gives  is,  when  the  kin^  made 
a  voyage  royal  into  Scotland ;  and  thea  those  who  held 
by  escuagCj  were  to  be  aiss^sed  according  to  the  number  of 
their  knight's  fees.' 

Though  eseuage  was  due  by  tenure,  yet  because  it  con- 
cerned almost  the  whole  kingdom,  it  could  not  be  assessed 
but  by  authority  of  parliament ;  and  it  is  said  that  esckmge 
had  not  been  assessed  since  the  eighth  vear  of  Edward  U. 
When  Richard  11.  made  a  voyage  royal  into  Scotland,  the 
payment  of  escuxige  was  remitted  at  the  petition  of  the 
commons.*  When  eseuooge  was  so  assessed  by  parliament, 
every  lord  used  to  receive  the  sum  assessed  on  bis  tenants,^ 
and  those  who  held  of  the  crown  paid  their  escuage  to 
the  king.  After  such  parliamentary  assessment,  a  lord 
might  have  a  writ  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  to  levy  the 

»  Vid^  vol.  iL,  c  V.  and  ix. ;  vide  Litt.,  103.      *  LitL,  111.       » Litt.,  100. 
»  Litt.,  112 ;  vide  voL  iL,  c  v.  » Ibid.,  »7. 

»  Ftcfe  vol.  il.,  c.  v:  n  Inst.,  72  b. 
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Bum  due,^  or  he  might  distrain ;  but  to  such  distress  the 
tenant  mi^ht  plead^  that  he  was  with  the  kin^  for  forty 
days  in  his  voyage  royal ;  and  the  issue  would  be  tried 
by  the  certificate  of  the  marshal  of  the  king's  host,  in 
writing  under  seal.  So  obsolete  had  this  personal  service 
become  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  that  the  author  be- 
fore quoted  speaks  of  this  method  of  proof  as  depending 
on  a  traditionary  opinion,  which  had  not  been  confirmea 
by  any  recent  experience.*  Such  was  the  form  in  which 
ten  are  by  knight-service  now  mostly  showed  itself. 

The  idea  of  socage-tenure  was  now  confined  to  this  defi- 
nition ;  namelv,  where  a  tenant  held  by  certain 
service  for  all  manner  of  services,  provided  ^******' 
such  service  was  not  krdgktrserviee ;  as  where  a  man  held 
his  land  bv  fealty  and  certain  rent,  for  all  manner  of  ser- 
vices ;  or  held  by  homage,  fealty,  and  certain  rent,  for  all 
manner  of  services;*  or  if  a  person  held  by  fealty  only: 
in  short,  every  tenure  which  was  not  a  tenure  in  chivalry, 
was  tenure  in  socage.^  And  the  principal  difference  be- 
tween these  two  tenares  was,  whether  the  service  was  cer- 
tain or  uncertain;  the  latter  being  the  grand  criterion  that 
distinguished  knight's  service,  and  the  former  socage- 
tenure  :  for  even  escuage,  if  it  was  a  certain  sum,  was 
considered  as  a  socage-tenure.  Thus,  if  a  man  was  to 
pay  half  a  mark  for  escuage,  whenever  that  assessment 
was  made  by  parliament,  wnether  at  a  greater  or  less  sum, 
this  was  socage,  on  account  of  the  sum  being  certain  and 
unalterable ;  but  where  the  escuage  was  uncertainj  notwith- 
standing it  might  have  been  lowered  by  agreement  to 
one-half  or  one-quarter  of  the  parliamentary  taxation, 
yet  such  a  holding  was  still  by  an  uncertain  escuage,  and 
so  was  deemed  knight-service.'  Again,  if  a  certain  rent 
was  to  be  paid  for  castle-euard,  it  was  socage-tenure ;  but 
if  the  tenant  ought  to  do  castle-guard  in  person,  or  by 
another,  it  was  knight-service.^ 

We  have  seen  how  the  law  stood  in  the  time  of  Glan- 
ville  and  Bracton,  concerning  the  wardship  of  socage- 
tenants.^  What  had  been  delivered  by  those  authors  is, 
for  the  most  part,  now  confirmed  by  our  great  oracle  on 
the  law  of  tenures  in  later  times,  if  a  tenant  .in  socage, 
says  Littleton,  died^  leaving  issue  within  the  age  of  four- 

»  Litt,  101.  •  Ibid.,  117.         » Ibid.,  120.         «  Vide  vol.  u.,  c  v. 
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teen  years,  then  the  prockein  amy,  or  next  friend  to  the 
heir,  who  could  not  inherit  the  land,  was  to  have  the 
wardship  of  the  land  and  the  heir,  till  his  age  of  fourteen 
years,  under  the  title  of  gvjardian  in  socage.  Thus,  if  the 
inheritance  came  ex  parte  matemdj  the  guardian  was  to  be 
the  next  cousin  on  the  part  of  the  fitther,  and  so  vice  versdj 
according  as  it  had  been  laid  down  by  Glanville  and 
Bracton.  When  such  heir  arrived  to  the  age  of  fourteen 
years  complete,  he  mi^ht  enter  and  oust  the  guardian, 
and  occupy  the  land  himself.  The  guardian  was  not  to 
take  the  profits  of  the  inheritance  to  his  own  use,  but 
was  to  render  an  account  thereof  to  the  heir,  with  an 
allowance  of  all  reasonable  costs  and  charges ;  and  if  such 
guardian  married  the  heir  within  the  age  of  fourteen 
years,  he  was  to  account  for  the  value  of  the  marriage, 
although  he  took  nothing  for  the  value ;  for  the  law  ex- 
pected he  should,  and  it  vxis  his  ovm  foUy^  says  Littleton, 
if  he  did  not ;  but  he  would  be  excused,  if*  he  had  pro- 
cured him  a  match  of  as  much  value  as  the  marriage  of 
the  heir.*  A  stranger  who  occupied  the  inheritance  as 
guardian,  would  be  equally  liable  to  account;  for  he 
would  not  be  permitted  to  plead  he  was  not  next  friend, 
but  must  answer,  whether  he  had  occupied  the  land  or 
not.  If  the  guardian  continued  to  occupy  till  the  heir 
was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  it  was  a  doubt  whether  the 
heir  should  have  account  against  him  as  guardian  or  as 
bailiff.* 

There  was  this  difference  between  a  guardian  in  chiv- 
alry and  in  socage,  that  if  the  former  died  during'  the 
minority  of  the  heir,  his  executor  had  the  wardship ;  but 
it  was  not  so  of  a  guardian  in  socage  who  died  before  the 
heir  had  attained  his  fourteenth  year;  for  then  it  went  to 
another  prochein  amy^  to  whom  the  inheritance  could  not 
descend :  this  difference  was  owing  to  the  former  guar- 
dian's taking  the  profits  to  his  own  use,  and  the  latter 
not.  It  was  held,  that  no  writ  of  account  lay  against  the 
executors  of  a  guardian  in  socage,  unless  it  was  for  the 
king.^  The  refief  in  socage-tenure  was  a  year's  rent;* 
and  because  the  lord  had  no  wardship  in  this  tenure,  he 
had  relief  in  all  cases,  whatsoever  might  be  the  age  of  the 
heir;  and  he  might  distrain  for  it  forthwith  upon  the 

»Litt.,123.  'Ibid.,  124.  »IbiA,125.  *  Ibid.,  126. 
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death  of  the  tenant.^  Indeed,  if  the  rent  happened  to 
consist  in  paying  a  rose,  or  some  other  production  of  the 
earth,  he  must  wait  till  the  season  would  furnish  it.^ 

The  title  to  ward,  like  most  other  considerations  aris- 
ing upon  landed  property,  was  perplexed  with  the  modifi- 
cations that  estates  had  been  made  subject  to  in  the  present 
mode  of  conveyance.  However  plain  the  law  might  be 
when  the  lord  and  tenant  held  in  fee-simple,  it  was  a 
matter  of  some  nicety  to  decide  what  tenant  should  be  in 
ward,  where  there  were  reversions  and  remainders.  The 
courts  had  long  laid  down  some  rules  upon  this  head, 
and  many  points  of  this  sort  were  agitated  during  the 
present  period. 

It  had  long  been  held,  that  where  land  was  leased  for 
life,  with  a  remainder  over  in  fee,  and  the  remainder-man 
died  during  the  life  of  the  particular  tenant,  leaving  a 
son  under  age,  the  lord  should  not  have  the  son  in  ward ; 
but  whenever  the  tenant  for  life  died,  and  the  son  entered, 
he  was  to  be  in  ward,  because  he  was  in  as  heir  to  his 
father.  But  where  a  lease  was  made  for  life,  reserving 
the  reversion  to  the  lessor,  the  lord  would  in  such  case 
have  the  ward  and  marriage.*  The  same  if  a  gift  was 
made  in  tail  with  a  reversion ;  for  the  donee  was  consid- 
ered as  holding  of  the  reversioner,  and  the  issue  was  to 
be  in  ward  to  him ;  the  reversioner  continuing  to  hold 
of  the  lord  paramount :  *  whereas  in  case  of  a  remainder, 
the  tenant  for  life,  or  in  tail  in  possession,  was  the  very 
tenant  to  the  lord  paramount.  The  title  to  wardship  was 
frequently  involved  in  difficulties  from  the  following  con- 
siderations :  from  the  king's  prerogative,  where  a  tenant 
held  one  fee  of  the  king,  and  others  of  common  persons ; 
from  a  feoftment  made  oy  collusion  to  avoid  the  wardship 
of  the  heir ;  from  claims  depending  on  priority  and  pos- 
teriority ;  and  either  of  these,  when  mixed  with  questions 
of  estates,  with  discontinuances,  disseisins,  and  remitter, 
tended  very  much  to  perplex  the  law  respecting  rights  of 
wardship.* 

Having  considered  the  nature  of  socage  in  general,  we 
shall  make  some  few  observations  upon  the  several  spe- 
cies of  it.  Successive  determinations  had  contributed  to 
make  some  alteration  in  the  notion  of  tenure  by  serjeanty, 

*Litt.,  127.  » Ibid.,  129.  »0.  N.  B.,  96.  *2Edw.IV.,5. 

»33  Hen.  VI.,  55;  33  Hen.  VI.,  14;  15  Edw.  IV.,  10. 
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which  is  now  described  as  differing  somewhat  from  the 
same  tenure  in  the  time  of  Bracton.*    It  was  now  laid 

g^^^^^  down,  that  grand  serjeanty  must  be  a  holding 
^'  of  the  king,  and  of  him  only,  by  such  services 
as  ought  to  be  done  m  proper  person  to  tne  king ;  as  to 
carry  the  king's  banner  or  lance ;  to  lead  his  army,  to  be 
his  marshal,  carry  his  sword  before  him  at  the  coronation ; 
to  be  his  carver,  his  butler,  one  of  his  chamberlains  of  the 
receipt  of  the  exchequer,  or  other  service:  ^  to  find  a  man 
for  the  war*  was  also  a  ^rand  serjeanty.  The  same  ser- 
vice made  the  tenure  different,  accordingly  as  the  land 
was  held  of  a  private  person,  or  of  the  king.  Thus  laud 
held  by  the  service  of  coronage,  to  wind  a  horn  when  the 
Scots  came  into  the  country,  was  grand  serjeanty,  if  held 
of  the  king ;  yet  if  held  of  a  private  person,  it  was  not 
grand  serjeanty,  but  knight-service,  and  drew  to  it  ward 
and  marriage ;  for  none  could  hold  by  grand  serjeanty  but 
of  the  king  only.*  Grand  serjeanty  again  differed  from 
escuage,  inasmuch  as  those  who  held  by  escuage  ought  to 
do  their  service  out  the  realm ;  but  those  who  held  by  grand 
serjeanty  were  to  perform  their  service  within  the  realm, 
as  appears  by  most  of  the  above  instances.^  One  who  held 
by  grand  serjeanty,  was  considered  as  a  tenant  by  knight- 
service  ;  for  he  was  liable  to  ward,  marriage,  and  reUef ; 
but  no  escuage  could  be  demanded  of  him,  unless  it  was 
also  a  tenure  in  escuage.^ 

Tenure  by  petit  serjeanti/y  was  now,  like  the  former, 
always  a  holding  of  the  king,  and  him  only;  to  yield 
to  him  a  bow,  a  sword,  dagger,  knife,  lance,  a  pair  of 
gloves,  an  arrow,  or  other  small  things  belonging  to 
war.  This  service  was  considered  in  effect  but  as  socage; 
for  the  tenant  was  not  obliged  to  go,  or  do  anything  in 
person  touching  the  war,  but  merely  to  pay  yearly  certain 
things  to  the  king.^  Such  were  the  natures  of  grand  and 
petit  serjeanty  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  writing : 
there  are  several  marks  of  difference  between  this  descrip- 
tion and  that  given  by  Bracton ;  the  principal  of  which 
is,  that  both  were  now  required  to  be  held  of  the  king.® 

There  was  a  species  of  socage  called  tenure  in  burgage ; 
which  was,  where  there  was  an  ancient  borough,  and  those 
who  had  lands  therein  held  them  of  the  king,  or  Of  some 

^  Vide  vol.  u.,  a  v.       "Ibid.,  167.       ^Ibid.,  155.        » Ibid.,  159,  IdO. 
» Litt,  153.  *  Ibid.,  156.       •  Ibid.,  158.       •  Vide  vol.  ii.,  c  v. 
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lord,  by  a  yearly  rent.*  This  was  so  called,  says  Little- 
ton, "  because  tney  were  holden  of  the  lord  of  the  bor- 
ough." *  It  was  besides  reasonable,  that  this  species  of 
socage  should  be  distinguished  from  others,  as  lands  under 
this  description  were  governed,  very  often,  by  a  peculiar 
custom  differing  from  the  common  law.  Thus,  m  some 
boroughs  it  was  the  custom  for  the  youngest  son  to  inherit 
such  burgage-tenures ;  which  usage  was  called  Borough 
EngKsh:^  in  others,  the  wife  used  to  have  all  her  hus- 
band's lands  in  dower :  in  others,  a  man  might  devise  his 
lands  in  fee-simple  by  his  last  will,  and  the  devisee  might 
enter  without  livery  of  seisin.* 
There  were  two  ancient  tenures  that  had  received  a 

freat  blow  from  the  statute  of  quia  emptores,  efc.,  18  Edward 
These  were  tenures  in  Jrankalmoigne^  and  by  homage 
ancestrall.  Tenure  in  Jranhalmoigne  was,  when  land  was 
granted  to  an  abbot,  dean,  and  chapter,  a  parson,  or  other 
religious  person,  and  his  successors,  inpuram  eiperpetuam 
eleemosyvam.  Such  persons  were  bound  before  God  to  make 
orisons,  prayers,  masses,  and  other  divine  services  for  the 
soul  of  the  grantor,  and  those  that  were  his  heirs,  and  the 
prosperity  and  long  life  of  those  who  were  not.  Such 
tenants,  says  Littleton,  did  no  fealty,  or  other  earthly 
service,  all  which  they  supplied  by  the  above  spiritual 
acknowledgment  and  remembrance ;  and  there  was  no 
remedy,  in  case  of  remissness  in  such  service,  but  com- 
plaint to  the  ordinary  or  visitor.'  However,  if  the  ser- 
vice so  reserved  was  specifically  and  certainly  named,  as 
to  sing  a  mass  every  Friday,  or  everv  year  at  such  a  day 
to  sing  a  placebo  et  dirige^  etc.,  and  the  Hk6 ;  or  to  find  a 
chaplain,  or  to  distribute  alms  of  one  hundred  pence  to  a 
hundred  poor  men  at  such  a  day  ;  in  such  cases,  the  lord 
might  distrain  for  failure  of  service ;  and  he  should 
have  fealty :  but  this  was  not  properly  a  tenure  in  frank" 
almoigne,  but  was  called  tenure  oy  divine  service;  and  seems, 
in  some  measure,  to  correspond  with  what  Bracton  calls 
in  liberam  et  perpetuam  deemosynam,  which  was  subject  to 
service,  because  the  epithet  purara  was  not  added  in  the 
deed  of  gift.*  But  Littleton  seems  to  consider  these  two 
expressions  as  equally  signifying  frankalmoigne,  and  he 
makes  the  distinction  to  consist  in  the  specification  of 

»  Litt.,  162, 163.  »  Ibid.,  165.  »  Ibid.,  133-136. 
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service ;  for  none,  says  he,  can  hold  in  frankalmoigne,  if 
there  be  expressed  any  manner  of  service.* 

Since  the  statute  of  quia  emptores^  no  gifts  could  be 
made  in  pure  alms^  or  in  frankalmoigne ;  for  that  statute 
ordains,  that  none  should  alien,  or  grant  lands  or  tene- 
ments in  fee-simple  to  hold  of  himself:  if,  therefore,  any 
held  lands  by  knight's  service,  and  granted  by  license  in 
frankalmoigne,  the  religious  grantee  would  immediately 
hold  by  knight's  service  of  the  same  lord  of  whom  the 
grantor  held,^  and  not  of  the  grantor.  The  king,  how- 
ever, not  being  within  that  statute,  might  still  grant 
lands  in  frankalmoigne.*  Again,  if  a  tenant  in  frankal- 
moigne aliened  the  land  to  a  secular  person  in  fee-simple, 
the  grantee  would  be  required  to  do  fealty  to  the  lord, 
because  he  was  not  able  to  hold  in  frankalmoigne,  and 
the  law  would  not  allow  the  lord  to  be  deprived  of  all 
service.*  It  was  for  a  similar  reason  that  lands  in  frank- 
almoigne could  only  be  held  of  the  grantor ;  for  if  there 
was  lord,  mesne,  and  tenant,  and  the  tenant  held  in 
frankalmoigne,  and  the  mesnalty  escheated  to  the  lord 
paramount,  then  the  tenant  would  cease  to  hold  frankal- 
moigne, and  would  hold  of  the  lord  paramount  by  fealty.* 
Such  mesne  grantor,  before  escheat,  was  by  the  nature  of 
this  tenure  bound  to  acquit  his  tenant  in  frankalmoigne 
against  the  lord  paramount.* 

The  tenure  by  homage  ancestrall  is  another  holding  that 
received  a  check  by  the  statute  quia  emptores;  whicn  pro- 
vision, as  it  enlarged  the  power  to  alien,  gave  tenants  an 
occasion  of  breaking  the  mutual  connection  on  which 
this  tenure  depended.  For  this  tenure  subsisted  only 
where  there  was  a  double  prescription,  both  in  the  blood 
of  the  lord  and  of  the  tenant ;  that  is,  where  the  tenant 
and  his  ancestors  had  held  the  same  land  of  the  lord  and 
his  ancestors  time  out  of  memory  of  man,  and  had  done 
homage.  This  tenure  is  spoken  of  by  Bracton  as  a  very 
common  holding  in  his  days :  most  of  that  which  he  says 
on  the  dependence  between  the  lord  and  his  homager,  and 
upon  the  warranty  that  followed  from  the  doing  of  hom- 
age, seems  to  refer  to  this  pure  and  original  tenure  by 
homage.^  As  alienation  became  more  frequent  and  easy, 
the  number  of  these  holdings  diminished,  and  probably 

^  Litt.,  137.  »  Litt.,  140.        ^bid.,  141.       ^Vide  vol.  u.,  c.  v. 
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very  few  were  in  being  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.  and 
Edward  IV.  However,  the  legal  consideration  of  homage 
ancestrall  was  treated  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  early 

Eeriod  of  our  law.  Thus  it  was  held,  that  the  service  of 
omage  ancestrall  drew  to  it  an  implied  warranty,  and 
an  acquittal  against  the  lord  paramount,  when  homa&:e 
had  been  once  done  by  the  tenant  to  the  lord.*  So  strictly 
was  a  privity  and  prescription  required  by  law,  that 
should  such  a  tenant  alien  and  take  oack  an  estate  in  fee 
from  the  alienee,  though  he  held  the  land  by  homage,  yet 
it  would  not  be  homage  ancestrall,  nor  could  he  have  the 
warranty  and  acquittal  incident  to  such  tenure.^  It  is 
plain,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  that  a  tenant  by  hom- 
age ancestrall  might  hold  either  by  knight-service  or 


This  brings  us  to  speak  of  homage  in  general,  which,  as 
well  as  feaUj/y  is  treated  by  Littleton  in  the  way  in  which 
it  had  been  delivered  by  our  ancient  writers.  Homage 
and  fealty  were  the  ereat  bonds  between  lord  and  tenant, 
and,  when  once  established,  were  too  sacred  to  be  altet'ed 
in  substance.  Notwithstanding  they  have  been  frequentlv 
mentioned  before,*  yet  the  nature  'of  our  inquiry  calls 
upon  us  to  lay  before  the  reader  such  new  lights  as  are 
furnished  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  the  history  of 
our  tenures. 

Homage  is  stated  by  Littleton  to  be  the  most  honorable 
and  most  humble  service  of  reverence  that  a  ^^ 
frank  tenant  could  do  to  his  lord ;  for  he  was  **"*** 
to  be  ungirt  and  his  head  uncovered ;  the  lord  was  to  sit ; 
the  tenant  was  to  kneel,  and  hold  his  hands  jointly 
together  between  the  hands  of  his  lord,  and  say  thus : 
*'  I  become  your  man  from  this  day  forward,  of  life  and 
limb,  and  of  earthly  worship ;  and  unto  you  shall  be  true 
and  faithful,  and  bear  you  faith  for  the  tenements  that  I 
claim  to  hold  of  you,  saving  the  faith  I  owe  to  our  sover- 
eign lord  the  king ; "  and  then  the  lord,  still  sitting,  was 
to  kiss  him.  But  if  the  tenant  was  a  man  of  religion,  or 
a  woman  sole,  it  was  thought  not  decorous  for  such  a  per- 
son to  say,  "  I  become  your  man,  or  your  woman ; "  there- 
fore they  used  to  say,  "  I  do  to  you  homage,  and  to  you 
shall  be  faithful  and  true ;  and  faith  to  you  shall  bear  for 

1  Litt.,  143, 144.  »  Ibid.,  152. 

'  Ibid^  147.  *  Vidt  voL  iL,  c.  v.;  and  cmUy  c.  xii. 
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the  tenements  I  hold  of  you,  saving  the  faith  I  owe  to 
our  sovereign  lord  the  king,"  ^  If  the  tenant  held  also 
other  lands  of  other  lords,  he  added  likewise  this  excep- 
tion, "And  saving  the  faith  I  owe  to  my  other  lords:  "* 
which  ceremony  corresponds  with  the  precedents  of  former 
times. 

It  was  still  held,  as  in  Bracton's  time,  that  none  were 
to  do  homage  but  those  who  had  an  estate  in  fee,  or  in 
tail,  in  their  own  right,  or  in  the  right  of  another ;  for  it 
was  a  maxim  of  law,  "that  a  tenant  for  life  should 
neither  do  nor  receive  homage."  Thus,  if  a  man  became 
tenant  by  the  courtesy,  he  was  to  do  homage ;  but  if  the 
wife  died  before  homage  done  by  the  husband,  then  he 
was  not  to  do  homage,  because  he  had  but  an  estate  for 
life.*  Homage  was  to  be  done  only  once  in  the  tenant's 
life ;  therefore,  though  he  was  obliged  to  do  fealty  to  the 
heir  of  his  lord,  he  was  excused  from  homage.*  The 
same  if  the  lord  granted  the  services,  and  the  tenant 
attorned,  he  should  not  be  compelled  to  do  homaee,  but 
should  do  fealty,  notwithstanding  he  had  done  it  before ; 
for  fealty  was  incident  to  every  attornment  of  the  tenant, 
when  the  seigniory  was  granted.  But  it  was  not  the 
same  upon  a  recovery  as  upon  a  grant ;  for  if  a  stranger 
recovered  against  the  lord  upon  a  prcBcipe,  the  tenant  was 
obliged  to  do  homage  again  to  the  recoverer.*  Many 
cases  are  stated  by  Bracton,  where  the  lord  might  transfer 
the  homage,  and  the  tenant,  of  course,  be  compelled  to  do 
homage  a  second  time,  all  which  seem  now  not  to  be  law.* 

"When  the  tenant  did  /eafty,  he  was  to  hold  his  right 
hand  upon  the  book,  and  sav  thus :  "  Know 
*^*  you  this,  my  lord,  that  I  shall  be  faithful  and 
true  to  you,  and  faith  to  you  shall  bear  for  the  lands  which 
I  claim  to  hold  of  you ;  and  that  I  shall  lawfully  do  to  you 
the  customs  and  services  which  I  ought  to  do  at  the  terms 
assigned,  so  help  me  God,  and  his  saints ; "  and  then  he 
was  to  kiss  the  book.  He  was  not  to  kneel  when  he  did 
his  fealty,  nor  make  such  humble  reverence  as  in  homage. 
Again,  nomage  could  only  be  done  to  the  lord  himself; 
but  the  steward  of  the  lord's  court,  or  bailiff,  might  take 
the  fealty.^ 

Fealty  was   incident  to  all  manner  of  tenure  except 

*  Litt.,  85-87.  »  Ibid.,  90.  »  Ibid.,  149.  ^  Litt.,  91, 92. 

>  Ibid.,  89.  « Ibid.,  148.         •  Vid€  vol  lL,cy, 
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tenure  in  frankalmoigne ;  and  it  was  no  uncommon  tenure 
to  hold  by  fealty  only.^  Thus,  if  lands  were  let  for  term 
of  life,  without  reserving  any  rent,  the  tenant  was  still  to 
do  fealty  to  the  lessor,  because  he  hM  of  him.  For  the 
same  reason  it  was  said,  that  a  termor  for  years  should  do 
fealty  to  the  lessor,  such  a  lessee  being  said,  in  the  writ  of 
waste,  to  hdd  of  the  lessor ;  but  a  tenant  at  will,  as  he  had 
no  sure  estate,  was  not  to  do  fealty.  Those  who  held  by 
copy  of  court-roll,  by  the  custom  of  a  manor  (which  new 
description  of  tenants  will  be  considered  presently)  were 
bound  to  do  fealty.* 

We  have  hitherto  confined  our  discourse  to  free  tenures ; 
it  remains  to  add  something  upon  the  subject  of  tenure  in 
vi]lena^e,and  the  new  tenures  that  had  lately  been  growing 
out  of  it. 

Since  the  time  of  Henry  m.,  little  has  been  said  of 
villenage,  considered  either  as  a  condition  in  „, 
BocietJ,  or  as  a  tenure*  The  proper  and  primary  ^^ 
notion  of  villenage  was,  when  a  person,  being  villain  to  a 
lord,  held  also  of  that  lord  certain  lands  or  tenements  at 
the  will  of  the  lord,  to  do  villain-services,  as  to  carry  the 
lord's  dung  out  of  the  city,  or  off  the  manor,  to  put  it  upon 
the  land,  and  similar  predial  labors.  But  such  had  been 
the  revolutions  in  society,  and  the  changes  of  property;  it 
now  very  commonly  happened  that  some  persons  wno  were 
free  had  become  possessed  of  lands  burdened  with  such 
services,  and  such  tenure  was  still  called  villenage,  though 
the  persons  themselves  were  no  villains.  Others,  on  the 
contrary,  who  were  villains,  had  yet  no  land  at  all  to  hold 
in  lieu  of  such  services,  which  they  were,  nevertheless, 
still  bound  to  perform.  Another  change  that  had  taken 
place  was,  that  the  villain-services  were  no  longer  inde- 
terminate, and  wholly  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  as  in  the 
time  of  Bracton,  but  were  universally  limited  (as  even  in 
his  time  they  were  in  the  case  of  one  sort  of  villains, 
called  villain-sockmen)  by  the  custom  that  had  immemo- 
rially  prevailed  in  the  manor.*  Thus  the  universal  charac- 
ter of  tenure  in  villenage  was  a  holding  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  a  manor ^  or  otherwise  at  the  vM  of  the  hrd.^  With  this 
qualification,  the  law  of  villenage  stood  mostly  on  the 
footing  it  was  on  in  the  age  of  Bracton. 

»  Litt.,  130, 131.  •Tute  vol.  iL,  a  v.  » IbiA,  172. 

» IbicL,  132.  *  Litt.,  172. 
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As  to  the  persons  of  villains,  they  were  either  such  by 
prescription,  so  that  a  villain  and  his  ancestors  had  been 
villains  time  out  of  mind  of  man,  or  by  acknowledgment 
and  confession  in  a  court  of  record.*  Again,  villains  were 
said  to  be  regardant^  or  in  gross.  The  former  were  in  the 
nature  of  the  original  and  proper  villains,  namely,  such  as 
had  belonged,  they  and  their  ancestors,  to  a  manor  time 
out  of  the  memory  of  man.  The  latter  were  such  as  had 
been  granted  by  deed  from  one  to  another,  in  consequence 
of  which  they  became  villains  in  gross,  and  not  regardant : 
a  man  and  his  ancestors  might  perhaps  have  been  seized 
of  a  villain  and  his  ancestors,  who  were  such  in  gross, 
beyond  the  memory  of  man.^  A  man  who  confessedhim- 
self  a  villain  in  a  court  of  record,  was  a  villain  in  gross.* 
A  female  villain  was  called  a  niefe.^ 

These  were  the  divisions  and  species  of  villains.  Some 
points  of  law,  as  now  understood,  concerning  this  sort  of 
persons  were  as  follows.  K  a  villain  took  a  free  woman 
to  wife,  and  had  issue,  the  children  were  considered  by  the 
law  as  villains ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  niefe  married  a 
freeman,  the  issue  were  free.  In  this,  an  analogy  seems 
to  have  been  preserved  towards  our  law  of  descents,  which 
gave  a  preference  to  the  male  line,  in  direct  contradiction 
to -the  civil  law,  which  in  a  similar  case  pronounced  that 
partus  sequitur  ventrum.^  The  sentenqe  of  the  law  against 
a  bastard,  that  he  was  quasinuUius  jUius^  was  permitted,  in 
this  instance,  to  operate  in  favor  of  such  persons,  for  no 
bastard  could  be  a  villain  by  descent;  nor,  of  course, 
any  otherwise  than  by  confession  in  a  court  of  record.* 

It  was  an  old  rule,  that  quiemdd  per  sermtm  acquiritur^  id 
domino  acquiritur^  and  this  still  prevailed  with  all  its  in- 
fluence. Thus,  though  a  freeman,  by  purchasing  land 
held  in  villenage,  did  not  lose  his  freedom,  yet  a  villain 
mi^ht  make  free  land  become  villain  to  his  lord ;  as  where 
a  villain  purchased  land  in  fee-simple,  or  fee-tail,  the  lord 
of  the  villain  might  enter  thereon,  and  oust  the  villain 
and  his  heirs  forever,  and,  if  he  pleased,  might  afterwards 
grant  the  same  land  to  the  villain,  to  hold  in  villenage.' 
^ut  if  the  villain  aliened  before  the  lord  entered,  then  the 
lord  was  precluded  from  entering  at  all,  having  nothing 

'  Litt.,  176.  *  Ibid.,  186.  » Ibid.,  172. 

'Ibid.,  181, 182.  »  Ibid.,  187.    Fortescoe,  c.  42. 

» Ibid^  153.  •  Litt,  188. 
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to  blame  but  his  own  neglect :  the  same  of  goods,  if  the 
villain  sold  or  gave  them  before  they  were  seized  by  the 
lord.  In  case  of  goods,  it  was  sufficient  if  the  lord  claimed 
the  goods  openly  among  the  neighbors,  and  seized  part  in 
name  of  the  whole,  for  this  gave  him  a  complete  posses- 
sion of  the  whole ;  ^  but  in  both  cases  of  lands  and  goods, 
the  king  might  follow  them  into  whatsoever  hands  they 
passed,  for  nvUum  tempus  occurrit  regi}  Where  a  reversion 
or  an  advowson  was  purchased  by  a  villain,  it  was  enough 
for  the  lord  to  claim  it  in  the  above  way  during  the  life 
of  the  particular  tenant  or  incumbent.*  A  villain  was  held 
competent  to  sue  all  manner  of  actions  against  any  person 
but  his  lord ;  and  even  against  him  he  might  have  an  ap- 
peal of  his  ancestor's  death.  A  niefe  might  have  an  appeal 
of  rape ;  a  villain  might  have  an  action  as  ^xecutor  against 
his  lord,  because  it  was  to  the  use  of  the  testator.  But  in 
all  these  cases  it  was  expedient  for  the  lord  to  make  pro- 
testation that  the  plaintiff  was  his  villain,  otherwise  he 
would  be  enfranchised,  even  though  the  matter  was  finally 
determined  for  the  lord,  and  against  the  villain.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  Littleton  that  a  villain  could  not  have  an 
appeal  of  mayhem  against  his  lord,  because  he  would  re- 
cover only  damages,  which  the  lord  might  by  law  retake, 
as  soon  as  they  were  taken  in  execution ;  but  he  might 
unquestionably  have  an  indictment,^  for  the  lord  was  not 
allowed  by  law  to  maim  his  villain. 

If  a  villain  was  made  a  secular  priest,  his  lord  might 
seize  him,  though  he  was  not  permitted  to  recover  him, 
if  he  had  entered  into  religion,  because  he  was  then  con- 
sidered as  dead  in  law ;  nor  could  he  retake  his  niefe  if  a 
freeman  married  her:  but  in  both  these  cases  he  might 
have  an  action ;  in  the  latter  against  the  husband,  and  in 
the  former  against  the  sovereign  of  the  house,  for  damages 
in  taking  his  villain  without  his  license.^ 

Manumissions  were  generally  performed  by  deed^  but 
many  acts  were  considered  as  implied  manumissions. 
Thus,  if  the  lord  made  an  obligation  to  his  villain  for  a 
certain  sum  of  money,  or  granted  him  an  annuity,  or  let 
him  lands  for  a  term  of  years  by  deed,  or  by  a  feoffment 
without  a  deed  with  livery  of  seisin,  these  were  implied 
enfranchisements ;  but  not  so  if  he  made  him  a  lease  at 

*  Litt,  177.  » Ibid.,  179, 180.  »lbid.,  202. 

»  Ibid.,  178.  *  Ibid.,  189, 190, 191, 192, 194. 
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will,  whether  with  deed  or  without,  because  it  carried  no 
certainty  with  it.^  If  the  lord  sued  a  prcBcipe  qvbd  reddat 
against  his  villain,  and  recovered,  or  was  nonsuit  after 
appearance,  this  was  construed  to  be  a  manumission,  be- 
cause he  might  by  law  have  made  an  entry  without  suit : 
in  like  manner,  if  he  brought  an  action  of  debt,  accompt, 
covenant,  trespass,  or  the  Tike ;  for  such  suit  was  wholly 
unnecessary,  as  he  had,  by  law,  a  power  to  im{>rison  the 
villain,  and  take  his  goods ;  but  the  same  conclusion  would 
not  be  drawn  from  an  ap{)ea1,  because,  says  Littleton,  the 
lord  could  not  hang  him  without  such  a  suit.  However, 
if  the  appeal  was  i^und  against  the  lord,  and  no  indict- 
ment was  pending  to  save  the  damages,  the  villain,  it  was 
thought,  would  be  enfranchised  on  account  of  the  judg- 
ment for  damages  against  his  lord.' 

Thus  stood  the  law  respecting  such  persons  as  still  con- 
tinued in  a  state  of  villenage.  These  were  greatly  dimin- 
ished in  number;  but  it  appears,  from  what  has  just  been 
said,  that  their  condition  was  not  alleviated  from  what  it 
had  been  in  the  earlier  times  of  our  law.  While  the  per- 
sons of  villains  were  left  to  labor  under  all  the  rigors  of 
the  ancient  villenage,  the  tenure  of  villenage  had  been  long 
in  the  habit  of  increasing  its  franchises,  and  had  now  ob- 
tained some  degree  of  emancipation.  The  tenure  in  pure 
villenage  (as  was  before  observed)  was  nowhere  now  to  be 
found ;  but  all  tenants  of  that  description  had  obtained 
those  privileges  which  Bracton  gives  to  such  as,  in  his 
time,  held  in  what  was  called  villain  socage.^  These  privi- 
leges were  silently  obtained  by  custom  and  usage,  con- 
firmed by  laj^e  of  time,  and  defended  by  the  legal  security 
of  prescription.  As  the  land  so  holden  ceased  to  be 
possessed  in  a  precarious  way,  it  began  gradually  to  lose 

Of  hoida  ^^®  ancient  denomination.  In  the  4  Eaw.  I.  we 
^^  **  *  find  mention  of  custumarU  tenenteSj  which  proba- 
bly meant  the  very  persons  in  question.*  Towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  we  meet  with  a 
new  appellation ;  and  as  the  former  new  term  expressed 
the  foundation  and  tide  to  their  estate,  the  latter  denoted 
the  evidence  of  such  title :  they  are  called  tenants  per  roU 
solonqu£  le  volunt  le  seigniour,^  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
they  are  called  tenants  per  le  verge^  which  was  expressive  of 

»  Litt.,  204-207.      »  Vide  vol.  ii.,  c  v.  »  42  £dw.  III.,  35. 

*  Ibid.,  208.  «  Stat  Extenta  Manerii,  4  £dw.  I. 
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their  peculiar  mode  of  conveyance;^  and  in  the  next 
reien'  they  are  called  copyholders^  meaning  the  copy  of  the 
roUoi  the  lord's  court. 

At  the  period  of  which  we^re  now  writing,  this  new 
holding  had  become  an  acknowledged  branch  of  the  law 
of  tenures,  and  is  treated  by  Littleton  with  his  usual  pre- 
cision and  fulness.  He  says  that  "feTian^  by  copie  ofcourt- 
roU^  is  where  a  man  is  seized  of  a  manor,  within  which 
there  is  a  custom  that  has  been  used  time  out  of  mind  of 
man,  that  certain  tenants  within  the  same  manor  have 
used  to  have  lands  and  tenements  to  hold  to  them  and 
their  heirs  in  fee-simple,  in  fee-tail,  or  for  term  of  life, 
etc.,  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
same  manor."^  This  is  the  description  of  copyholds  given 
by  Littleton*  These  tenants,  as  has  been  before  observed, 
could  not  alien  their  lands  by  deed,  for  in  such  case  the 
lord  might  enter  as  for  a  forfeiture ;  but  the  course  was  to 
surrender  the  land  in  court,  according  to  the  custom,  into 
the  hands  of  the  lord,  to  the  use  of  him  who  was  to  have 
the  estate ;  upon  which  occasion  an  entry  used  to  be  made 
on  the  roll  to  the  following  effect :  Ad  hanc  curiam  venit  A. 
deB.et  sursum  reddidit  in  mdem  curid  unum  messuagium^  etc.y 
in  mamis  domini,  ad  usum  C.  de  D.  et  fuBredum  suorum.  Et 
super  hoe  venit  prcedictus  G.  de  D.  et  cepit  de  domino  in  eddem 
curid  messuaaium  pr<Bd.y  ete.y  habendum  et  tenendum  sibi  et 
hceredibus  suis^  ad  vduntatem  domini  secundum,  consuetudinem 
manerii^faciendo  et  reddendo  inde  redditus  servitia  et  consuetu- 
dines  inae  prius  ddnta  et  consueta^  etc.^  et  dot  domino  pro  fine^ 
etc.,  et  fecit  domino  fidelitatem^  etc.  A  copy  of  this  court-roll 
was  all  the  evidence  or  muniment  of  such  an  estate.^ 

If  these  copyholders  did  not  purchase  and  convey  their 
estates  by  the  same  solemnity  as  was  used  in  the  transfer 
of  common-law  estates,  so  neither  could  they  implead  or  be 
impleaded  for  their  lands  by  the  king's  writ;  but  the 
course  was  to  enter  a  plaint  in  the  lord's  court,  to  this 
eftect:  A.  de  B.  queritur  versus  C.  de  D.  de  placito  terrcBy 
videlicet f  flk,  etc.y  cum  pertinentUs^  et  facit  protestationem  sequi 
qyerelam  istam  in  naturd  brevis  domini  regis  mortis  antecessoriSy 
etc.  J  ad  communen  legem^  etc^  etc.  Flegii  de  prosequendo^  elc.y 
ete.^ 

Although  copyholders  had  an  inheritance,  yet  it  was 

» 14  Hen.  IV.,  34.  »1  Inst,  58.  •  Ibid.,  73-76. 

«  1  Hen.  v.,  11.  *  litt.,  73.  •  Ibid.,  76. 
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only  an  inheritance  by  th,e  custom  of  the  manor ;  as  snch 
an  estate  was  still,  in  its  Yerj  nature,  and  by  the  common 
law  of  the  land,  at  the  will  of  the  lord.  This  mark  of  their 
original  baseness  hung  about  copyhold  estates  so  heavily, 
that  it  continued  to  be  the  opinion  of  some,  even  so  low 
down  as  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  that  if  the  lord  should 
oust  such  a  tenant,  he  had  no  other  remedy  but  to  sue  to 
the  lord  by  petition  ;  for  if  he  had  any  remedy  that  was  at  all 
compulsory,  it  was  asked,  how  could  he  be  said  to  hold  at  the 
vnll  of  the  lord?  Notwithstanding  this  argument,  from 
that  part  of  the  description  of  these  tenants  by  which  they 
were  made  to  depend  on  the  will  of  the  lord,  yet  it  might 
be  answered,  that  this  will  was  not  to  violate  the  estab- 
lished and  immemorial  custom  of  the  manor,  which  was 
always  too  reasonable  to  permit  a  lord  to  do  injustice  to 
his  tenants.*  And  it  was  tne  opinion  of  Sir  Robert  Dan  by, 
chief-justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  in  the  7  Edward 
IV.,  and  afterwards  of  Sir  Thomas  Brian,  his  successor,  in 
the  21st  year  of  that  king,  that  the  copyholder  doing  his 
customs  and  services  should,  if  put  out  by  his  lord,  have 
an  action  of  trespass  against  him,'  and  this  seems  to  be  the 
inclination  of  Littleton's  opinion  on  the  same  point. 

Copyholders,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  were  fre- 
quently denominated  from  the  symbol  and  ceremony  of 
surrender  and  grant,  and  were  called  tenants  by  the  verge; 
because  when  land  was  to  be  surrendered,  the  tenant  used 
to  have  a  little  ver^e  or  rod  in  his  hand,  which  he  delivered 
to  the  steward  or  bailiff,  who  delivered  to  the  person  tak- 
ing the  land  the  same  verge,  or  another,  in  name  of  seisin.' 
There  was  another  method  of  surrender  and  grant,  which 
does  not  seem,  however,  to  have  acquired  any  particular 
name;  as  a  surrender  to  the  bailiff  or  reeve,  or  to  two 
probi  homines  of  the  same  lordship,  who  used  to  present 
such  surrender  at  the  next  court ;  and  in  both  these  cases, 
the  copy  of  the  court-roll  was  still  the  evidence  of  the  title.* 
Besides  these,  there  were  many  other  different  customs  in 
different  manors,  too  numerous  to  recount ;  all  which  the 
law  in  this  as  well  as  other  cases  would  recognize,  so  long 
as  they  were  reasonable.* 

As  to  the  length  of  time  that  was  necessary  to  give 
validity  to  customs  and  usages,  it  was  laid  down  that  no 

»Litt,77.         «lln3t,61.         »Litt,78.        *  Ibid.,  79.        » Ibid.,  80. 
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custom  was  to  be  allowed,  but  such  as  had  been  used  by 
title  of  prescription,  that  is,  from  time  out  of  mind.  But 
there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  should  be 
deemed  time  out  of  mind;  some  reckoning  it  from  the 
limitation  in  a  writ  of  right,  which  by  stat.  Westm.  1  was 
fixed  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  Others, 
again,  admitted  such  to  be  a  ^ood  prescription ;  but,  they 
said,  there  was  another  title  ot  prescription  at  the  common 
law,  long  before  that  statute,  and  that  was,  where  a  cus- 
tom had  been  used  for  time,  whereof  the  memory  of  man 
runneth  not  to  the  contrary.  They  founded  their  notion  upon 
the  form  of  pleading  a  custom,  which  was  by  suggesting 
it  in  the  above  phrase ;  and  this  was  the  same  as  saying, 
that  no  man  then  alive  had  any  proof  or  knowledge  to  the 
contrary.^  This  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  Littleton,  and 
that  which  is  consonant  to  reason  and  practice ;  for  other- 
wise no  custom  could  have  gained  birth  after  that  distant 
period,  though  ereat  part  of  the  common  law,  which  is 
custom,  had  con^ssedly  originated  since. 

We  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  of  tenures  and  services 
without  taking  notice  of  a  title  in  the  law  which 
was  connected  with  them^  and  had  now  grown 
to  a  considerable  size :  this  is,  the  title  of  rents.  A  rent, 
in  its  original  form,  was  a  compensation  reserved  to  a 
grantor,  in  acknowledgment  of  a  grant  of  lands  or  tene- 
ments ;  and  in  this  light  it  may  strictly  be  ranked  among 
the  other  services  we  have  just  been  mentioning:  but  a 
rent  issuing  out  of  land  carried  with  it  such  a  permanency, 
as  put  it  on  the  footing  of  real  property;  and  for  that 
reason  a  charge  of  this  sort  was  created  on  many  other 
occasions  then  where  a  proper  service  could  be  reserved. 
Rents  were  purchased  and  transferred  with  less  ceremony 
than  land ;  and  on  that  account  recommended  themselves, 
like  uses,  as  commodious  species  of  property.  All  through 
the  reigns  of  Edward  III.,  and  his  successors,  rents  in  dif- 
ferent shapes  had  been  a  common  object  of  conveyance, 
and  the  law  relating  thereto  underwent  various  discussion. 
Very  little  regard  has  yet  been  paid  to  this  branch  of  the 
law  in  the  present  historical  inquiry ;  but  now  it  had  be- 
come of  too  much  importance  to  be  passed  over. 

Rents  were  of  three  kinds  :  that  is,  rent-service^  rent-charge^ 

» Litt,  170. 
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and  rent-seek.  The  fonner  of  these  was  (as  was  before  men- 
tioned) where  a  tenant  held  his  land  by  fealty,  and  certain 
rent ;  or  by  homage,  fealty,  and  certain  rent ;  or  by  any 
other  service,  and  certain  rent :  and  if  such  rent  was  not 

{)aid  at  the  day,  the  lord  was  authorized  by  the  common 
aw  to  distrain  for  it,^  even  though  the  gift  was  made  with-  • 
out  deed :  this  was  also  the  case  where  lands  were  given 
in  tail,  or  a  lease  was  made  for  life,  or  for  years,  rendering 
rent*  But  in  order  to  make  this  a  rent- service,  the  rever- 
sion must  remain  in  the  donor  or  lessor ;  for  if  a  feoff- 
ment was  made  in  fee,  or  a  gift  in  tail,  with  a  remainder 
over  in  fee,  without  deed,  reserving  a  rent,  this  reserva- 
tion would  be  void,  because  no  reversion  remained  in  the 
donor,  and  the  tenant  held  his  land  immediately  of  the 
lord,  of  whom  his  donor  before  held.* 

It  was  the  alteration  in  tenures,  made  by  the  statute 
quia  envptores^  that  occasioned  this  difference  m  the  nature 
of  such  rents.  Before  that  act,  if  a  man  made  a  feoff- 
ment in  fee,  yielding  a  certain  rent  to  him  and  his  heirs, 
this  was  a  rent-service,  because  there  was  a  tenure  sub- 
sisting between  such  feoffor  and  feoffee;*  but  since  that 
statute,  such  a  feoffment  in  fee,  or  a  feoffment  in  tail,  or 
for  life,  with  a  remainder  over  in  fee,  would  not  make  a 
tenure  between  the  feoffor  and  feoffee,  for  the  feoffee 
would  hold  of  the  chief  lord  paramount.  If  a  rent  there- 
fore was  reserved  by  deed,  on  such  a  feoffment,  with  a 
clause  enabling  the  feoffor  and  his  heirs  tp  distrain,  this 
would  be  a  rent-charge,  and  not  a  rent-service,  because  it 
arose  by  force  of  the  writing  only,  and  not  by  operation 
of  law ;  and  if  there  was  no  clause  of  distress,  it  would 
be  a  rent-^ccA.*  Again,  if  a  man  granted  a  yearly  rent  to 
be  issuing  out  of  land  to  another  in  fee,  or  in  tail,  or  for 
life,  and  the  like  with  a  clause  of  distress,  this  would  be 
a  rent-charge ;  and  if  it  was  without  a  clause  of  distress, 
it  would  be  a  rent-seek.  Rent-seek,  says  Littleton,  was, 
as  it  were,  redditus  siccus^  because  no  distress  was  incident 
to  it.« 

There  were  many  ways  in  which  a  rent-service  might 
become  a  rent-seek.  Thus,  if  a  tenant  held  by  fealty  and 
certain  rent,  and  the  lord  granted  the  rent  by  deed,  re- 
serving the  fealty,  and  the  tenant  attorned;  here,  because 

>  Litt.,  213.  »lbid.,  215.  »  Ibid.,  217. 
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the  tenements  were  not  holden  of  the  grantee,  but  of  the 
lord  who  reserved  the  fealty,  the  rent  would  be  a  rent- 
seek.^  If  the  lord  granted  the  homage  of  his  tenant, 
reserving  to  himself  the  remnant  of  his  services,  and  the 
tenant  attorned,  the  tenure  would  be  of  the  erantee,  and 
the  rent  was  seek.'  The  same  if  land  was  let  for  life, 
and  the  lessor  granted  the  rent  to  another,  reserving  the 
reversion,  this  rent  would  be  seek,  because  the  grantee  had 
nothing  in  the  reversion.*  Under  the  name  of"  reversion," 
the  rent  and  services  would  all  pass,  as  incident  thereto.^ 

K  a  person  who  had  a  rent-charge,  or  rent-seek,  was 
once  seized  thereof,  and  the  tenant  did  not  keep  up  his 
payments,  his  remedy  was  to  go  to  the  land,  and  demand 
it ;  and  if  it  was  denied,  or  the  tenant  was  not  there  ready 
to  pay  it,  which  amounted  to  a  denial,  in  either  case  this 
was  a  disseisin  of  the  rent,  for  which  he  mi^ht  have  an 
assize ;  and  if  after  recovery  and  execution  it  was  again 
Henied,  this  was  a  re-disseisin.^  But  if  the  grantee  was 
denied  the  rent  at  the  first  day  of  payment,  then  he  had 
no  seisin,  and  so  no  remedy  whatsoever  to  recover  it ;  and 
therefore  it  was  usual  for  the  tenant,  when  he  attorned  to 
the  grantee,  to  give  a  penny,  or  something,  in  the  name 
of  seisin  of  the  rent,  which  entitled  him  to  an  assize 
after  a  denial ;  for  the  delivery  of  the  deed  of  grant  gave 
not  such  a  seisin  of  the  rent  as  to  maintain  an  assize. 

The  remedv  for  recovery  of  rents  was  sometimes  two- 
fold. Thus,  in  case  of  a  rent-charge,  the  grantee  might 
choose  whether  he  would  sue  a  writ  of  annuity  or  make 
a  distress ;  but  he  could  not  do  both ;  for  an  avowal  of 
a  taking  would  charge  the  land  and  discharge  the  person.* 
If  a  grantor  chose  not  to  be  liable  personally,  he  might 
add  a  clause,  providing,  that  the  grant  should  not  extend 
to  charge  the  person  by  writ  of  annuity,  but  only  to 
charge  tne  lands  and  tenements,  etc.^  4;gft^n,  should  the 
deed  of  ffrant  run  thus,  "  that  if  A.  of  fi.  be  not  yearly 
paid  at  the  feast  of  Christmas,  for  the  term  of  his  life, 
twenty  shillings,  then  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  A. 
of  B.  to  distrain  for  it  in  the  manor  of  G.,**  etc.,  here, 
because  no  annuity  was  expressly  granted,  but  only  that 
the  grantee  might  distrain  for  such  an  annuitv,  the  person 
was  considered  as  not  charged,  but  only  the  land.  * 

1  Litt,  226.  »  Ibid.,  228.  •  Ibid.,  233.  » Ibid.,  220. 
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There  was  some  curious  points  of  law  on  the  extinction 
and  apportionment  of  rents.  If  a  man  had  a  rent-charge 
to  him  and  his  heirs,  and  purchased  in  fee  any  part  of 
the  land  out  of  which  it  issued,  the  whole  rent  was  ex- 
tinct, and  could  neither  be  recovered  by  distress  nor  by 
writ  of  annuity.  Yet,  if  it  was  a  rent-service,  it  would 
not  be  an  extinguishment  of  the  whole,  but  the  rent 
would  be  apportioned  according  to  the  value  of  the  land. 
In  some  instances,  however,  a  service  would  be  extin- 
guished ;  as  where  land  was  held  by  the  service  of  ren- 
dering to  the  lord  yearly,  at  such  a  feast,  a  horse,  a  golden 
spear,  or  a  clove-gilliflower,  and  the  like.  If  the  lord 
purchased  part  of  the  land,  the  service,  as  it  could  not  be 
severed  or  apportioned,  would  be  taken  away.^  But 
where  a  man  held  by  homage,  fealty,  and  escuage,  and 
certain  rent,  there,  in  the  above  case,  the  rent  and  escuage 
would  be  apportioned,  and  the  homage  and  fealty  abide 
entire,  to  the  lord  for  the  rest  of  the  land.*  It  being  re- 
quired by  law  that  the  land  should  be  held  by  some  ser- 
vice, ana  as  these  were  not  expensive,  thev  could  not 
come  under  the  same  reason  as  a  horse,  golden  spear,  or 
other  entire  service,  which  the  tenant,  after  the  land  was 
divided,  might  not  be  able  to  provide. 

There  was  likewise  a  difference,  where  the  grantee  of 
a  rent-charge  came  to  part  of  the  land  by  his  own  act, 
and  where  by  course  of  law.  For  if  a  man  had  a  rent- 
charge,  and  his  father  purchased  part  of  the  land,  and 
this  part  descended  to  the  son,  then  the  rent-charge 
would  be  apportioned  according  to  the  value  of  the  land.* 

There  were  other  circumstances  which  amounted  to  a 
disseisin  of  rent;  and  such  as  were  a  disseisin  in  the  case 
of  one  sort  of  rent,  were  not  so  in  the  case  of  another. 
This  has  been  touched  before,*  and  the  law  seems  now  to 
be  laid  down  nearly  in  the  same  manner;  that  is,  there 
were  three  causes  of  disseisin  of  rent-service^  namely, 
rescous,  replevin,  and  enclosure.*  There  were  four  causes 
of  disseisin  of  a  rent-charge,  namely,  rescous,  replevin, 
enclosure,  and  denial,  and  only  two  causes  of  disseisin  of 
a  rent-seek,  namely,  denial  and  enclosure :  a  menace  to 
prevent  a  distress  was  a  disseisin  of  the  three  kinds  of 
rents.* 

»  Litt.,  222.  »  Ibid.,  224.  »  Litt.,  237. 
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Such  waa  the  shape  in  which  the  law  of  tenures  ap- 
peared in  the  reigns  of  these  two  kings.  From  thence 
we  shall  proceed  to  consider  the  nature  of  estates. 

After  what  has  been  stfid  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
on  the  law  of  entails  and  limitations  in  re- 
mainder,  very  little  need  be  added  to  this  part 
of  our  subject.  The  curiosities  that  arose  on  these  topics 
constitute  no  small  part  of  the  learning  of  real  propertjr 
during  this  period.  To  enter  into  a  detail  of  such  inqui- 
ries would  lead  us  too  far;  and  the  great  outline  of 
estates-tail,  as  delivered  by  Littleton,  corresponds  so  ex- 
actly with  what  has  already  been  mentioned,*  that  it  would 
be  an  unnecessary  recapitulation  to  adopt  much  from  this 
great  authority. 

The  manner  in  which  this  author  divides  estates-tail  is 
this :  If  lands  were  given  to  a  man  and  the  heirs  of  his 
body  begotten,  this  he  calls  a  general  tail;  because,  what- 
soever woman  he  married,  every  one  of  his  issue  by  possi- 
bility might  inherit  as  issue  of  his  body.  A  special  tail 
was  where  lands  were  given  to  a  man  and  his  wife,  and 
the  heirs  of  their  two  bodies  begotten ;  because  none  could 
inherit  but  the  issue  of  those  two  persons :  all  these,  as 
well  as  gifts  in  frank-marriage,  were  specified  in  the  statute 
de  donis.  Other  estates-tail,  says  our  author,  were,  by  the 
equity  of  the  statute,  as  lands  to  a  man  and  the  heirs-^ 
male  of  his  body  begotten,  or  heirs-female  of  his  body 
begotten.^ 

Among  other  instances  of  agreement  with  the  old  law 
of  entails,  it  is  expressly  laid  down  by  Littleton  that  in 
case  of  a  limitation  in  tail-male,  and  the  donee  having 
issue  a  daughter  who  had  issue  a  son,  such  son  could  not 
inherit  performam  doni;  because  he  ought  to  convey  his 
descent  wholly  by  the  heirs-male.*  Opinions,  though  of 
no  great  authority,  had  gone  so  far  as  to  say  it  would  be 
otherwise  in  a  devise.*  Where  a  limitation  was  made  in 
tail-female,  the  daughter  would  take  by  descent  in  exclu- 
sion of  the  son ;  and  this  was  by  force  of  the  statute ;  but 
it  was  not  so  in  case  of  a  purchase.    For  where  land  was 

fiven  for  life,  with  remainder  to  the  heirs-female  of  the 
ody  of  T.  S.,  who  died  and  left  issue  a  son  and  a  daugh- 
ter, after  which  the  tenant  for  life  died,  here  it  was  held 

^  Vide  ante,  c.  tv.  *  Litt.,  24.    Vide  anU. 

*  From  sect.  14  to  21.  «  1  Inst,  25. 
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that  the  danghter  could  take  nothing,  because  she  was 
not  heir ;  for  she  must  be  both  heir  and  hdr-female  to  an- 
swer the  limitation  of  the  deed,  which  she  could  not  be 
during  the  life  of  her  brother.*  * 

If  lands  were  ^iven  to  a  man  and  his  wife,  and  the  heirs 
of  the  body  of  the  man,  there  the  husband  was  construed 
to  have  an  estate  in  general  tail,  and  the  wife  but  an  estate 
for  term  of  life ;  if  to  the  husb&nd  and  wife,  and  the  heirs 
of  the  husband  which  he  should  beget  on  the  body  of  his 
wife,  there  the  husband  had  an  estate  in  special  tail,  and 
the  wife  an  estate  for  life ; '  but  if  to  the  husband  and 
wife,  and  to  the  heirs  which  the  husband  should  beget  on 
the  body  of  the  wife,  there  both  of  them  had  an  estate- 
tail,  because  the  word  heirs  was  not  limited  to  one  more 
than  the  other.*  If  it  was  to  a  man  and  his. heirs  which 
he  should  beget  on  the  body  of  his  wife,  there  the  husband 
had  an  estate  in  special  tail,  and  the  wife  nothing.^  A  gift 
to  a  man  and  his  heirs-male,  or  to  a  man  and  bis  heirs- 
female,  was  held  to  be  a  fee-simple,  because  it  was  not  lim* 
ited  of  what  body  the  heirs  should  be ;  ^  for  these  estates 
were  not  only/ees,  hut  fees-tail;  and  therefore,  as  it  was  nec- 
essary to  have  the  word  heirs  to  convey  a  fee,  it  was  like- 
wise necessary  to  have  the  word  body  to  create  a  fee-tail.' 

The  title  of  tenant  in  tail  after  possibility  of  issue  extinct 
is  described  by  Littleton  with  more  latitude  than  in  the 
Old  Tenures?  It  is  there  instanced  in  a  special  tail  to  a 
man  and  his  wife ;  but  now  we  find  if  lands  were  ffiven 
to  a  man  and  his  heir  which  he  shall  beget  on  the  oody 
of  his  wife,  where  the  wife  had  nothing,  and  the  husband 
was  donee  in  special  tail,  the  husbana  might  be  tenant 
after  possibility.^  No  one  could  be  tenant  in  tail  after 
possibility  of  issue  extinct,  but  one  of  the  donees  being 
aonee  in  special  tail ;  for  a  donee  in  general  tail  was  al- 
ways within  the  possibility  of  having  issue;  and  for  the 
same  reason  the  issue  to  such  donee  in  special  tail  could 
never  be  tenant  in  tail  after  possibility  of  issue  extinct.' 

There  is  one  species  of  estates  in  special  tail  called 
estates  m  frankrrnjorriage^  which  were  very  ancient  gifts  at 
common  law,  and  are  mentioned  in  the  statute  de  aonis;^ 

» 9  Hen.  VI^  23.  » IbicL,  81.  »  Litt.,  33. 

«Litt,26,27.     VvdeatUe.  •Bro.  Tail,  3.  •Ibid.,  34. 
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since  which  it  was  held  that  land  given  with  a  wife  in 
frank-marriage  was,  without  any  other  limitation,  an 
estate  to  the  husband  and  wife,  and  to  the  heirs  between 
them  begotten ;  and  therefore  that  the  issue  of  the  second 
wife  could  not  inherit  it.^  Since  the  times  of  Glanville 
and  Bracton,  who  speak  very  particularly  of  these  gifts, 
the  law  had  altered  as  to  the  exemption  allowed  to  such 
donees  and  their  heirs  from  doing  service.  It  is  clearly 
laid  down  by  both  those  writers  that  the  third  heir,  or,  as 
Bracton '  more  particularly  calculates  it,  the  issue  in  the 
fourth  degree  (reckoning  tne  donee  as  in  the  first  decree,) 
should  commence  doing  the  services ;  whereas  it  is  said  by 
Littleton  that  the  fourth  decree  should  pass,  and  the  issue 
in  the  fifth  degree  should  do  the  first  service.^  The  rea- 
son given  for  requiring  them  then  to  do  the  accustomed 
services  is,  that  the  issue  past  the  fourth  degree  might 
marry  by  the  canon  law :  no  reason  is  given  for  the  dif- 
ferent limitation  made  by  our  older  writers.  This  ex- 
emption from  service  did  not,  however,  include  fealty, 
which  must  be  performed  by  the  donee  and  the  immediate 
issue ;  ^  and  after  the  fourth  degree,  homage  and  the  other 
services  were  te  be  performed.  In  the  early  times  of  our 
law,  all  gifts  to  a  woman  in  order  to  her  marriage,  were 
called  maritcma  ;  and  were  distinguished  into  those  that 
vferefree  andf  those  that  were  not ;  but  now  the  term  was 
used  only  as  coupled  with  the  former  epithet,  and  we  no 
longer  hear  of  any  but  gifts  in  VRASK-marricLge. 

The  title  of  tenant  per  legem  An^lice^  or  by  the  courtesy  of 
jEJngland,  was,  in  our  old  law,  derived  from  gifts  in  nuvri' 
tagia}  When  land  was  riven  in  such  a  way  to  a  woman, 
and  a  child  was  bom,  the  nusband,  after  her  death,  enjoyed 
it  for  life  as  tenant  per  legem  Anglice.  Thus  the  law  stood 
in  the  time  of  G-lanville.  In  the  time  of  Bracton,  this  jiLS 
mariti  was  extended  to  all  inheritances.  So  the  law  con- 
tinued ;  and  conformably  thereto  it  is  laid  down  by  Little- 
ton that  when  a  man  took  a  wife  seized  in  fee-simple,  or 
in  fee-tail  general,  or,  as  Littleton  adds,  seized  as  heir  in 
special  tail,  he  should  be  tenant  by  the  courtesy  if  any 
issue  were  bom.*  Thus  a  much  larger  field  was  opened 
for  this  claim  of  the  husband  than  was  warranted  by  the 
opinions  of  our  older  lawyers. 

1  Litt,  17.  »  Litt.,  19.  *  Firf«  vol.  L,  a  iii 

>  F«i6 TOl. ii., c xi.  «Ibid«  •Litt, 35. 
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Thus  stood  the  law  respecting  estates  that  were  founded 
on  the  statute  de  donis. 

The  ill  success  of  some  attempts  that  were  made  to  re- 
fine on  the  restrictions  of  the  statute  de  donis,  and  the 
manner  in  which  such  attempts  were  treated  by  the 
courts,  show  that  some  doubts  began  to  be  entertained 

Ferpeinitiea    conccming  thc  wisdom  and  policy  of  long  en- 

deciaredvoid.  ^.^ils.  Wc  are  told  ^  that  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  IL,  Richel,  a  judge  of  the  common  pleas,  having 
issue  many  sons,  made  a  settlement  on  them  in  tail,  one 
after  another,  with  a  condition  that  if  any  one  of  the 
sons  aliened  in  fee,  or  in  tail,  then  his  estate  should  cease 
and  be  void,  and  the  land  should  immediately  remain  to 
the  next  in  the  entail  —  a  condition  which  became  now 
necessary  for  those  to  make  who  apprehended  the  con- 
sequences of  the  judgment  in  Octavian  Lumbard's  case, 
determined  in  the  rei^n  of  Edward  III.'  The  framer  of 
this  deed,  probably,  did  not  doubt  but  such  a  condition 
would  still  be  thought  deserving  the  support  once  given 
to  entails.  But  that  inclination  was  gone  off,  and  this 
new  device  of  the  judge  was  declared  void  by  the  court  of 
common  pleas  in  tne  2d  year  of  Henry  IV.  A  like  settle- 
ment made  by  Justice  Thi ruing,*  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV.,  was  also  solemnly  adjudged  bad  in  the  21st  year  of 
Henry  Vl.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  entails  were  no 
longer  favorites  in  our  courts,  for  Littleton  gives  three 
learned  reasons  why  the  limitations  above-mentioned  were 
substantially  void  in  law  in  their  original  creation.  First, 
because  a  remainder  that  commences  by  deed  ought  to 
vest  in  him  to  whom  it  is  limited,  when  livery  of  seisin 
is  made  to  him  who  has  the  particular  estate.  Secondly, 
because  if  the  son  alien  in  fee,  the  fee-simple  and  free- 
hold is  in  the  alienee,  and  in  none  other ;  and,  therefore, 
that  such  remainder  coald  not  possibly  commence  immedi- 
ately after  the  alienation  to  a  stranger.  Thirdly,  because 
upon  the  breach  of  the  condition  the  donor  ought  to  enter, 
and  not  the  person  in  the  remainder,  who  was  no  party  to 
the  condition ;  for  all  which  reasons  this  newly-invented 
perpetuity,  says  he,  was  void  in  law.* 

But  it  was  not  sufiicient  to  repress  these  extravagant 
refinements  on  entailments.     The  statute  de  donis  still 


1  Litt,  8. 720.         *  Vide  anle.         »  1  Inat,  377  b.        *  Litt,  8.  721-723. 
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operated  with  great  force  on  landed  property  ;  and  it  was 
thought  expedient  to  contrive  some  methoa  of  a  general 
nature,  which,  to  a  certain  degree,  should  have  the  effect 
of  a  repeal.  In  the  course  of  the  long  contention  for 
power  between  the  houses  of  York  ana  Lancaster,  some 
temporary  motives  might  contribute  to  promote  such  an 
attempt.  An  impoverished  gentry,  and  a  nobility  ex- 
hausted by  the  expenses  of  the  field,  were  eager  to  ootain 
a  power  of  exchanging  the  slow  produce  of  their  inherit- 
ances for  the  common  medium,  which  was  current  every- 
where ;  and  which  could  now  be  procured  from  a  commons 
daily  increasing  in  riches  by  the  cultivation  of  foreign 
and  domestic  trade.  Nor  was  this  the  only  motive  for 
making  alienations  of  land.  To  persons  of  unembarrassed 
circumstances,  to  whom  money  afforded  no  temptation,  a 
full  dominion  over  their  own  property,  if  not  a  desire  to 
alien,  was  extreniely  grateful.  These  were  as  much  in- 
clined as  the  former  to  avail  themselves  of  any  legal 
means  of  enlarging  thatjiominion.  To  such,  the  posses- 
sion of  a  clear  lee-simpIe  was  far  preferable  to  land,  when 
under  the  tie  and  encumbrance  of  an  entail ;  the  owner 
might  then  satisfy  his  caprice  in  the  full  management  and 
disposal  of  it,  regardless  how  it  lay  open  to  the  forfeitures 
ana  penalties  which  the  law  might  enforce  on  property 
not  entailed.  The  wishes  of  all  these  were  at  length 
gratified  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  and  we  shall  now 
consider  the  steps  wnich  led  to  this  important  event. 

We  have  seen,*  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  that  the 
clergy  had  invented  a  method  of  conveying  in  mortmain, 
by  means  of  a  feigned  recovery^  upon  a  prcBcipe  qub  reddat, 
etc.  Feigned  recoveries  continued  still  to  be  used  as  a  mode 
of  conveyance ;  and  when  they  were  not  to  the  prejudice 
of  any  of  the  persons  protected  from  them  by  the  statutes 
of  Edward  I.  (a),  they  were  accounted  a  good  assurance  to 

(a)  There  was  nothing  in  the  statute  de  dUmU  against  reooveries ;  the  stat* 
ute  was  restricted  to  fines.  One  reason  for  the  distinction,  which  goes  to  the 
root  of  the  whole  subject,  was,  that  recoveries  purported  to  be  adverse. 
Another  was,  that  they  were  public.  The  essence  and  substance  of  a  pro- 
ceeding to  bind  the  rights  of  others  than  the  parties  to  it,  would  be  public- 
ity, as  a  means  of  notice  to  aU  the  world.  It  was  upon  the  principle  of  the 
presumed  reality  and  publicity  of  the  proceedings  and  records  of  courts  of 
justice,  that  the  great  rule  of  law  became  established  on  which  the  force  and 
efficacy  of  fines  and  recoveries  entirely  depended,  viz.,  that  judgments  or 

^  Vide  voL  IL,  c.  ix. 
VOL.  m.— 44 
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a  parcbaser,  and  recognized  as  such  by  tbe  conrts  of  law. 
During  all  tbe  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  bis  successors, 
there  is  repeated  mention  of  recoveries,  which  can  be  un- 
derstood in  no  other  light  than  as  modes  of  conveyance. 
But  these,  like  other  conveyances,  if  defective  in  any  of 
their  properties  and  requisites,  were  liable  to  be  questioned 
by  the  parties  or  their  heirs ;  which  was  usually  done  by 
falsifying  the  recovery^  in  some  action,  either  by  assize  or  by 
prcBcipe.  If  the  person  suffering  a  recovery  was  tenant 
in  fee,  he  was  such  a  complete  owner  of  the  estate,  that, 
provided  all  due  forms  were  observed,  none  but  termors 
could  falsify  such  recovery.  But  if  he  was  tenant  in  tail, 
an  idea  had  prevailed,  that  the  issue  possessed  a  title  para* 
mount  to  the  tenant,  which  would  enable  him  to  ialsify  the 
recovery.    This  notion  seems  to  have  governed  for  some 

records  bound  the  parties  and  their  privies,  as,  for  instance^  their  heirs;  so 
that  if  a  man  acknowledged  a  fine,  or  sufiered  a  recovery,  it  woald  bind  his 
heirs.  And  on  this  principle  it  would  bar  the  issue  in  tail,  for,  althonffh  it 
was  continually  sougnt  to  evade  the  force  (Tf  this  principle  in  their  behiuf  by 
pretending  that  they  took  under  the  deed,  and  not  oy  descent,  this,  now 
obviously  a  fallacy,  was  never  judicially  affirmed,  and  was,  wherever  it  was 
distinctly  brought  forward,  negatived.  In  order,  however,  to  protect  the 
issue  in  tail,  the  statute  de  donu  adopted  that  principle,  and  declared  that 
fines  should  not  prejudice  the  issue.  There  was  no  such  enactment  as  to  re- 
coveries; and,  no  doubt,  one  reason  was  this:  that  a  recovery  in  a  real 
action,  even  by  default,  could  not  be  without  public  proclamation,  and  which 
would  be  notice  to  all  the  world,  and  therefore  to  tnoee  interested  in  ascer- 
taining the  rights  of  the  issue,  bom  or  unborn,  to  come  forward  and  disclose 
the  gin  in  tail,  and  thus  lay  a  ground  to  defeat  a  fraudulent  recovery  without 
injury  to  an  honest  recoveror.  So  at  least  the  law  was  stated  by  the  judges 
in  a  case  in  a  subsequent  reign  to  have  been,  and  so  it  will  be  seen  it  was 
(Zoueh  V.  SUnvdl,  Plowden*»  Bqf)ort8).  And  that  this  was  so  wiU  seem  more 
probable  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  statutes  of  Edward  I.,  as  to  finee, 
were  directed  as  to  secure  publicity ;  and  there  never  was  any  such  statute  as 
to  recoveries.  Moreover,  fraud  would  vitiate  a  judgment,  and  a  fraudulent 
and  collusive  recovery  would  be  avoided.  And  if  a  party  recovered  on  a 
false  and  pretended  title,  the  party  really  interested  could  recover  the  land 
( Yea/^Book,  44  Edw,  IIL,  8 ;  44  JSUw.  III.,  46)*  It  was  doubtful  whether 
even  a  termor  could  not  fidsify  a  recovery  (9  Eibo.  /F.,  48 ;  4  Hm.  VU,,  10). 
This  was  the  remedy  ffiven  by  another  statute  with  r^erence  to  feigned  re- 
coveries in  evasion  of  the  law  of  mortmain.  It  must  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  a  recovery,  even  if  really  valid,  was  not  binding  except  between 
the  parties  and  their  legal  privies,  that  is,  privies  in  estate,  as  the  heirs  of 
the  recoveree.  And,  though  the  ground  for  the  notion  that  the  issue  in  tail 
were  not  barred  by  a  recovery  was,  that  the  issue  derived  title  from  the  deed 
and  not  by  descent,  and  so  were  not  privies  in  estates,  a  notion  which,  as  the 
author  shows,  was  judicially  negatived,  and,  although  often  put  forward  at 
the  bar,  was  never  judicially  established.  It  would  Be  ^ulte  a  different  thins 
for  the  issue  to  faU^fy  the  recovery  by  showing  that  it  was  ooUusive  moa 
feigned,  and  was  not  reaUy  a  recovery. 
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time ;  till  at  lengthy  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and  V., 
some  doubts  began  to  be  entertained  whether  a  recovery 
suffered  by  tenant  in  tail  was  not  good  against  the  issue ; 
and  it  had  accordingly  become  the  practice  for  tenants  in 
tail,  who  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  entail  and  sell  their 
land,  to  convey  under  the  sanction  of  a  pretended  re- 
covery against  them  on  a  prcedpe  qudd  reddat,  etc.  ;  for  this 
(said  they),  bein^  a  solemn  judgment,  and  supposed  to  be 
upon  a  right  tried,  the  issue,  who  could  have  no  better 
title  than  their  ancestor,  must  acquiesce  in  the  same  judg- 
ment which  barred  him.  Of  this  opinion  was  the  court 
in  the  8d  of  Henry  VL  A  writ  of  right  was  there  brought 
against  the  tenant  in  tail ;  and  upon  his  making  default, 
the  court  showed  ^reat  reluctance  in  passing  judgment, 
because,  said  they,  it  will  bar  the  issue.^ 

An  opinion  so  explicit  as  this  was  sufficient  to  encour- 
age this  application  of  a  recovery  upon  a  prcedpe.  It  seems 
delivered  by  the  court  as  a  common  point  of  learning;  it 
was  probably  nothing  more  than  was  generally  admitted, 
and  the  very  object,  perhaps,  the  parties  to  that  suit  had 
in  view.  However,  this  continued,  like  many  other  pre- 
vailing notions  which  have  not  received  the  sanction  of  a 
judicial  determination,  without  any  very  general  effect ; 
and  the  consequence  of  a  feigned  recovery  barring  an  es- 
tate-tail, was  not  a  settled  and  established  point  of  law ; 
for  in  7  Hen.  VI.,*  it  was  said,  if  a  tenant  in  tail  lose  by 
false  pleuy  his  issue  may  have  a  formedon  against  the  de- 
mandant. But  notwithstanding  what  was  held  respecting 
h  false  pleuy  it  was  contended  as  a  thing  of  course,  in  87 
lien.  VI.,  that  a  recovery  by  default  in  a  writ  of  right 
might  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  the  issue  in  a  formedon.*  This 
was  not  allowed  by  the  counsel  on  the  other  side,  who 
seem,  notwithstanding,  to  agree  that  such  a  recovery 
mi^ht  bar  all  mesne  charges,  out  not  the  issue,  for  they 
claimed  paramount.  It  does  not  appear  what  judgment 
was  given ;  for  the  cause  was  adjourned.  This  proves, 
that  whatever  the  practice  might  be,  there  was  at  least  a 
difference  of  opinion  concerning  this  point  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  (a). 

But  this  difference  of  opinion  seems  to  have  been  con- 

,  Not  at  all.    It  wan  mere  arffument,  and  the  author  had  fonrotten  the 
icial  decision  he  had  just  cited  on  the  prerioas  page  (3  Hen.  T?.,  56). 

»3Hen.VL,66b.  « 7  Hen.  VL,  39.  »  37  Heo.  VL,  81  b. 
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fined  principally  to  cases  where  the  tenant  sufiPered  the 
recovery  to  be  had  against  him  by  a  plain  and  palpable 
collusion  of  his  ovm^  without  maintaining  his  title,  as  he 
ought,  by  going  to  a  fair  and  real  trial.  Of  that  complex- 
ion are  all  the  cases  that  have  hitherto  been  mentioned  ; 
and  another  which  might  be  added  from  Littleton.^  But 
there  was  another  method  of  suffering  a  recovery,  than  by 
the  tenant's  default ;  and  that  was  by  the  tenant  making 
his  defence,  and  vouching  over  a  warrantor,  whomhe  might 
procure  to  make  default ;  and  then,  the  recovery  not  being 
by  the  covin  or  collusion  of  the  tenant,  who  had  done  au 
he  could  in  vouching  his  warrantor,  the  judgment  of  re- 
covery was  complete  by  all  the  rules  of  law.  Such  recov- 
eries are  mentioned  by  Glanville,  Bracton,  and  all  the  old 
writers,  and  were  as  fair  a  proceeding  as  any  other  ad- 
judged cause  could  be. 

Tne  grounds  upon  which  a  recovery  might  be  falsified 
were  various.  The  plea  of  no  tenant  to  praecipe  (a)  was  the 
most  common.  Another  ground  was  covin ;  as  if  the  en- 
try of  one  who  had  right  to  the  land  was  taken  away,  and 
he  got  another  to  enter  covinously,  and  then  recovered 
against  the  person  so  entering:  this  might  be  falsified, 
though  the  party  recovering  had  good  title.  Thus,  where 
a  woman  had  title  of  dower  and  got  another  to  enter,  and 
then  she  recovered  against  him  that  entered,  this  might 
be  falsified  for  the  covin.* 

It  seems  to  have  been  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that 
no  party  or  privy  to  a  recovery  should  falsify  in  the  point 
tried  by  verdict.  Thus,  on  an  issue  of  non  aedii,  if  a  ver- 
dict was  found  against  a  tenant  in  tail,  this  being  a 
decision  of  the  title,  neither  he  nor  h\s  issue  would  be  per- 
mitted to  falsify,  but  they  must  resort  to  an  attaint,  other- 
wise, if  the  issue  had  been  upon  a  collateral  point,  and 
not  upon  the  title ;  or  if  the  recovery  had  been  by  default.^ 
Yet,  notwithstanding  this  rule,  where  the  party  could  not 
have  an  attaint,  he  might  in  some  cases  falsify  in  the  point 
tried :  for  it  was  laid  down,  that  where  a  man  seized  in 
borough-English  lost  by  false  oath,  as  the  attaint  belonged 

(a)  That  is,  in  effect,  that  there  was  do  recovery  against  the  real  owner  of 
the  freehold  estate  in  possession.  The  reooveree  could  not  set  np  this,  hot 
the  real  owner  of  the  freehold  could ;  u  «.,  he  could  show  that  it  was  not  a 
recoyerj  against  him. 

»  Litt,  s.  688.      »  9  Hen.  VI.,  41.       »  34  Hen.  VI.,  2 ;  19  Hen.  VI.,  39. 
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only  to  the  heir  at  common  law,  the  yonnger  should  be 
permitted  to  falsify  in  the  point  tried.^  Though  this  re- 
striction was  laid  on  parties  and  privies  on  account  of 
their  being  in  most  cases  entitled  to  another  remedy,  either 
by  writ  of  error  or  attaint,  yet  a  straneer,  who  had  not 
such  remedy,  was  allowed  to  falsify  in  tne  point  tried,  or 
allege  any  matter  which  would  prove  the  recovery,  or  the 
title  of  the  demandant,  to  bo  void.^  Thus  a  recovery,  with 
all  the  sanction  of  a  judicial  proceeding,  and  of  a  record, 
was  subject,  like  other  conveyances  of  estates,  to  be  can- 
vassed and  made  void,  if  irregular,  or  if  suffered  by  per- 
sons who  had  no  title,  or  not  such  a  state  of  inheritance  as 
was  by  law  completely  in  their  disposal. 

The  most  novel  mode  of  conveyance  was  a  feoffment  to 
a  use.  We  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  ^^ 
origin  of  uses,  in  speaking  of  the  several  stat-  "*"* 
utes  that  were  passed  for  correcting  the  inconveniences 
suffered  from  this  new  species  of  property.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  distance  of  time  since  those  statutes  were  made, 
there  appears  nothing  in  our  books  relating  to  uses  till 
the  reign  of  Henry  Vi.  (a).     Though  it  is  prooable  that  a 

(a)  The  inference  here  suggested,  that  therefore  osee  were  not  unknown 
from  times  much  more  ancient,  is  an  instance  of  a  fallacy  into  which  the 
author  often  appears  to  have  fallen,  and  against  which  it  is  necessary  to 

fnard  in  the  study  of  legal  history,  viz.,  the  fallacy  of  assuming  that, 
ecause  proceedings  are  not  mentioned  as  judicially  decided  upon,  they  dia 
not  ezisL  It  is  foreotten  that  law,  especially  in  matters  of  conveyancing, 
would  be  in  a  great  degree  a  matter  of  traditional  use  and  practice,  and  that 
nothing  could  be  judicially  decided  until  it  had  been  disputed,  and  that, 
therefore,  if  a  practice  had  become  well  established,  it  would  not  be  disputed, 
and  would  therefore  not  become  the  subject  of  judicial  decision  untU  some 
extreme  or  exceptional  case  had  arisen,  which  happened  to  come  into  court 
perhaps  in  an  incidental  and  collateral  way.  And  so  it  might  be  that  a 
practice  had  existed  for  ages  before  it  was  mentioned  in  tHe  books.  Thus  it 
was  as  to  the  use  of  fines  and  recoveries,  and  thus  it  was  as  to  uses.  It  was 
mentioned  in  a  subsequent  reign  as  a  matter  of  legal  tradition  and  legal  his- 
tory, that  uses  were  before  the  statute  of  quia  emptore$  (temp,  Edw,  J.),  though 
they  were  not  common  before  that  statute,  which  plainly  impUes  that  they 
were  common  after  that  statute  {Bro,  Abr,,  Feoffineni  dl  uses,  fol.  40,  24  Hen, 
III.),  And  again,  in  another  case,  it  was  said  that  the  better  opinion  was, 
that  uses  were  at  common  law,  for  that  it  appeared  that,  by  the  statute  of 
Marlbridge  (temp.  Hen,  IlIX  it  was  usual  for  men  to  make  feoffments  with 
intent  that  the  refeoffments  should  be  made  to  their  heirs  at  full  age,  in  order 
to  evade  the  incidents  of  feudal  tenure  to  which  the  lords  would  otherwise 
be  entitled  (Bro.  Abr,,  Feoffment  at  vsea^  fol.  4,  27  Hen,  VIIL,  8).  Thus  uses 
were  in  existence  from  the  earliest  periods  of  our  legal  history.  So  of  fines 
and  recoveries  as  modes  of  assurance  or  conveyance.    In  the  reign  of  Henry 

»  22  Hen.  VL,  28;  26  Hen.  VI.,  18.  >  36  Hen.  VL,  32. 
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proper  use  was  meant  even  by  the  Btat.  50  Edw.  in.,  and 
it  18  certain  this  property  was  well  known  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  and  Henry  IV.,  yet  it  is  pretty  clear  that  uses 
were  not  carried  to  any  great  extent  till  the  foreign  wars 
of  Henry  V.  and  the  civil  dissensions  between  the  houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster  made  it  necessary  to  find  out  some 
method  of  conveying  and  concealing  real  property  from 
the  reach  of  debts  and  forfeitures.  The  expenses  and  at^ 
tainders  which  then  threatened  the  nobility,  made  them 
resort  to  uses,  as  the  most  convenient  method  of  shelter- 
ing  their  lands  from  the  consequences  of  both. 

We  have  now  sufficient  light  to  enable  us  to  trace  the 
steps  by  which  uses  gradually  arose,  and  took  the  form  in 
which  they  afterwards  appeared.  As  low  down  as  the 
7th  of  Henry  VI.,  this  kind  of  property  was  so  little  re- 
garded, that  we  find  it  stated  by  one  of  the  judges  as  a 
thing  not  allowed  by  law,  and  entirely  void,  if  a  man 
made  a  feofiPment  with  a  proviso  that  he  himself  should 
take  the  profits  \a).  It  was  not  till  the  83d  year  of  the 
same  reign,  that  judicial  opinions  seem  to  have  altered  in 
favor  of  these  feoffments ;  and  then,  upon  a  question  of 
collusive  feoffment  to  the  heir  to  avoid  guardianship; 
where  it  was  agreed  by  the  bench  that  a  feoffment  to  the 
heir  and  a  stranger,  and  to  the  heirs  of  the  heir,  was  law- 
ful, and  no  collusion,  on  account  of  the  interest  of  a 
stranger.  Again,  where  a  feoffment  was  to  the  son  to  en- 
able him  to  marry  his  daughter  or  to  pay  debts.*  In  both 
these  cases,  it  was  agreed  that  a  subpcena  lay  against  the 

yil.,  there  was  an  inBtanoe  of  a  fine  ao  used  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
And  the  statate  of  Gloaceater,  temp,  Edward  I.,  mentions  that  feigned  recov- 
eries were  used  to  evade  the  mortmain  law,  and  no  doubt  had  been  also  to 
evade  the  burdens  of  feudal  tenure. 

(a)  It  is  strange  that  the  author  should  have  fidled  to  notice  the  distinction 
between  a  feoffment  to  the  use  of  another,  and  a  feo£fment  with  condition 
that  the  feoffor  should  take  the  profits — that  is,  should  himself  be  seized, 
which  would  be  in  manifest  repusnancy  to  the  feoffment  and  the  apparent 
livery  of  seisins  to  the  feoffee.  The  distinction  has  always  heai  drawn  be- 
tween such  a  feoffment,  or  a  feofiinent  to  a  man  to  his  own  use,  and  a  feoff* 
ment  to  one  for  the  use  of  another — that  is,  with  intent  that  the  feoffee 
should  be  seised  and  take  the  profits,  but  for  the  benefit  of  another ;  and 
although  in  practice  the  eestot  qui  trtui  would  be  allowed  to  be  in  jpossession, 
yet  it  would  oe  necessary  to  avoid  the  appearance  on  the  face  of  the  convey- 
ance of  the  lesal  repu^ancy  of  one  man  being  seized,  and  another  taking 
the  profits.  Perhaps  it  may  have  been  partly  for  this  reason  that  fines  w^^e 
so  generally  used  as  conveyances  to  uses. 

^  7  Hen.  y I.,  48  b.  >  33  Hen.  VI.,  14. 
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feoffees  to  compel  them  to  perform  the  trusts ;  but  it  was 
held  that  if  the  feoffees  in  either  of  these  cases  infeoffed 
another  person,  there  was  no  remedy  against  the  second 
feoffee.  In  the  37th  year  of  this  King  there  is  a  case 
which  sets  forth  the  state  and  application  of  uses,  and  the 
course  they  were  then  in  of  being  enforced  in  chancery. 
A  man  had  signified  his  desire  that  his  feoffees  should 
make  a  feoffment  to  a  person  to  whom  he  had  to  go  to 
law,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  intention  of  the  feoffor 
should  be  declared  by  some  writing,  and  not  by  a  yerbal 
message ;  and  that  where  one  deyised  by  his  will  that  his 
feoffees  should  make  an  estate  for  life  to  one,  remainder 
to  another,  the  remainder-man  should  haye  a  subpoena  to 
establish  his  estate  eyen  in  the  life  of  the  tenant  for  life.^ 

Since  the  period  when  we  had  occasion  to  consider  the 
subject  of  dower,  a  yery  material  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  judgment  of  the  law  on 
the  subject.  Glanyille  reckons  three  sorts  of  dowers 
thus :  ad  ostium  ecclesiw^  the  ex  assensu  patris^  and  the  ratio- 
nabile  doSj  assigned  by  the  common  law.  The  two  former 
were  appointments  made  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  and 
if  these  were  not  made,  the  widow  had  a  title  to  claim 
the  third  of  her  husband's  freehold,  but  this  was  to  be 
a  third  of  such  freehold  as  the  husband  was  seized  of  on 
the  day  of  the  marriaae.  In  the  same  manner  is  the  ratio- 
nabile  dos  spoken  of  by  Bracton  and  Fleta.^  But  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  we  find  the  widow's  dower  is  said 
to  be  a  third  of  all  that  was  her  husband's  in  his  life  in 
fee-simple  or  fee-tail,  as  if  acquisitions  made  after  the 
marriage  were  to  be  liable  to  dower.  Whateyer  might 
be  the  origin  of  this  doctrine,  it  was  so  thoroughly  estab- 
lished in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.,  that  it  was  then  laid 
down,  that  where  a  man  was  seized  of  lands  ^^  or  tene- 
ments in  fee-simple,  fee-tail  general,  or  as  heir  in  special 
tail,  his  wife  should  be  endowed  of  the  third  part  of  such 
lands  and  tenements  as  were  her  husband's  at  any  time 
during  the  coverture;^'  so  that  not  only  what  had  been 
acquired  since  the  marriage,  but  also  such  as  had  been 
conyeyed  away  were  now  subject  to  the  claim  of  dower.* 

Again,  dower  ad  ostiimi  ecclesice  was  not  permitted  in 
the  time  of  Glanyille  to  amount  to  more  than  a  third ; 

» 37  Hen.  VL  >  Flc«a,  t.,  341.  •  Litt,  86. 
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and  if  it  was  more,  it  would  be  admeaeared  down  to  a 
fair  third.  But  it  was  laid  down  by  Littleton,  that  such 
endowment  miffht  be  of  the  whole  of  a  man's  land.  To 
make  such  a  dower,  the  man  must  be  of  full  age  and 
seized  in  fee;  it  was  to  be  done  after  affiance  and  troth 
plighted ;  and  after  the  husband's  death  the  widow  might 
enter  without  any  further  assignment,  the  quantity  and 
certainty  of  the  parcels  having  been  openly  declared  at 
the  time  of  the  endowment.^  Dower  ex  assensu  pains 
could  likewise  only  be  where  the  father  was  seized  in  fee ; 
the  person  endowino;  was  to  be  son  and  heir-apparent ;  and 
the  parcels  were  to  be  assigned  with  certainty,  so  that  the 
widow  might  enter  without  any  further  assignment.  It 
was  thought  that  a  deed  should  be  made  testifying  the 
father's  assent.*  There  was  this  difference  between  these 
two  dowers,  that  a  widow  might  waive  that  ad  ostium 
ecclesioBj  and  resort  to  her  dower  at  common  law,  contrary 
to  the  usage  in  Glanville's  time ;  but  if  she  had  once 
entered  she  would  be  precluded  from  such  option.* 

If  a  woman  was  not  above  nine  years  of  age  at  the 
death  of  her  husband,  the  law  pronounced  that  she  should 
not  be  endowed.*  A  woman  could  not  be  endowed  of 
lands  or  tenements  which  her  husband  held  jointly  with 
another,  but  otherwise  of  land  he  held  in  common.* 
Neither  a  tenant  in  tail  of  full  age,  nor  a  tenant  in  fee 
within  age,  could  endow  ad  ostium  ecclesice  ;  yet  an  infant 
could  endow  ex  assensu  patris^  this  not  being  construed  to 
be  an  act  of  bis  own,*  but  of  his  father. 

Thus  far  of  the  three  species  of  dower  mentioned  by 
the  oldest  writers  upon  our  law.  To  these  there  is  added 
by  Littleton  another,  which  he  calls  de  la  pluis  bexde.  This 
was  where  a  man  seized,  for  instance,  of  forty  acres  of 
land,  held  twenty  acres  of  one  by  knight's  service,  and 
the  other  twenty  acres  of  another  in  socage,  and  took  a 
wife,  and  died  leaving  a  son  within  age,  so  that  the  lord 
entered  into  one  part  as  guardian  in  chivalry,  and  the 
widow  into  the  other  as  guardian  in  socage.  If  the 
widow  brought  a  writ  of  dower  against  the  guardian,  he 
might  pray  the  court  that  she  should  endow  herself 
of  the  most  fair  of  the  tenements  she  held  as  guardian  in 
socage,  according  to  the  value  of  the  third  she  claimed  in 

>  Litt.,  96.  »  Ibid.,  41.  •  Ibid.,  46. 

>  Ibid.,  4a  « Ibid.,  36.  •  Ibid.,  46,  47. 
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the  tenements  held  hy  knight's  service ;  upon  which  judg- 
ment would  be  given  for  the  guardian  in  chivalry  to  hold 
his  lands  quit  of  the  dower.^  After  this  judgment  the 
widow  might  call  together  her  neighbors,  and  in  their 
presence  endow  herself  by  metes  and  oounds  of  the  fairest 
part  of  the  tenements  held  in  socage.*  Such  regard  was 
paid  to  the  interest  of  the  guardian  in  chivalry.  Another 
species  of  dower  mentioned  by  our  author  is  dower  by  the 
custom.  Thus,  in  some  counties,  the  widow  might  have 
the  half  of  the  tenements;  and  bv  the  custom  of  some 
town  or  borough  the  whole.*  Thus  he  reckons  in  all 
five  species  of  dower ;  namely,  dower  by  the  common  law, 
dower  by  the  custom,  dower  ad  ostium  ecclesicBy  dower  ex  ^ 
assevsu  patris,  and  dower  de  la  pluis  healed 

The  two  estates  of  tenant  by  the  courtesy  and  tenant  by 
doioer  seem  to  have  borne  some  relation  to  each  other,  as 
if  the  claim  of  the  wife  in  one  case  and  of  the  husband 
in  the  other  were  founded  on  equal  considerations  in  law 
and  in  policy.  Thus  a  seisin  in  fee,  in  fee-tail  general,  or 
as  heir  in  special  tail,  was  laid  down  by  Littleton  as  the 
proper  estate  in  the  husband  to  give  a  title  of  dower,  and 
in  the  wife  to  make  her  husband  tenant  by  the  courtesy. 
And  afterwards  he  states  it  still  more  specially,  that 
where  one  of  the  parties  was  seized  of  such  an  estate,  as 
by  possibility,  the  issue  that  might  be  had  between  them 
would  inherit  to  its  ancestor,  there  the  other  party  should 
be  entitled,  as  the  case  might  be,  to  dower  or  the  courtesy, 
and  otherwise  not.  For  where  tenements  were  given  to 
a  man  and  the  heirs  that  he  should  beget  on  thcoody  of 
his  wife,  which  made  the  husband  donee  in  special  tail 
(not  bein^  one  of  the  above-mentioned  estates),  if  he  died 
without  issue,  yet  the  wife  should  be  endowed ;  because 
the  issue  which  she  by  possibility  might  have  had  by  such 
husband  would  have  inherited  the  land.  But  if  she  had 
died,  and  he  had  taken  another  wife,  this  second  wife 
would  not  be  endowed,  for  the  reason  above-mentioned ;  * 
which  latter  case  confirms  likewise  the  above  rule  re- 
specting  the  husband,  he  being  neither  seized  in  fee,  nor 
in  fee-tail  general,  nor  heir  in  special  tail.  There  was  this 
great  difference  between  the  donee  and  the  heir  in  special 
tail,  that  the  latter  was  emancipated  from  all  the  pecu- 

»Litt.,48.      « Ibid.,  49, 60.      'Ibid.,  87.      *  Ibid.,  61.      •  Ibid.,  62,  63. 
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liarities  of  the  entail,  and  became  a  tenant  in  tail  gen- 
eral. 

The  law  concerning  tenants  for  years  had  undergone 
no  great  alteration  since  the  time  or  Bracton.^  It  seems 
to  have  been  governed  by  the  same  principles,  and  subject 
to  the  same  rules.  Such  leases  mignt  be  made  by  deed  or 
without;  and  if  there  was  a  remainder  over  for  life,  in 
tail  or  in  fee,  the  lessor  was  obliged  to  make  livery  of 
seisin  to  the  leasee  for  years,  or  nothing  would  pass  to 
those  in  remainder  bv  the  entry  of  the  lessee.  If  the 
termor  entered  before  livery  made,  then  the  freehold  and 
reversion  were  construed  to  remain  in  the  lessor.*  When 
land  was  so  let  for  years,  the  lessee  might  enter  after  the 
death  of  the  lessor,  because  he  derived  his  title  from  the 
lease,  which  differed  from  a  feoffment ;  for  if  livery  was 
not  made  during  the  life  of  the  feoffor  the  feoffment  was 
void,  and  the  land  descended  to  the  heir  of  the  feoffor.^ 
It  was  not  uncommon  to  let  tenements  for  the  term  of 
half  a  year,  or  quarter  of  a  year ;  and  if  such  tenants 
committed  waste,  the  writ  would  nevertheless  say.  Quod 
tend  ad  terminum  annorumy  for  no  other  form  of  writ  could 
be  had.* 

The  precarious  possession  described  by  Braeton*  seems 
still  to  have  continued  under  the  title  of  tenant  at  wHl. 
Littleton  describes  this  as  ^^  a  letting  to  have  and  to  hold 
at  the  will  of  the  lessor ; "  but  it  was  understood  to  be  at 
the  will  of  the  lessee,  as  well  as  of  the  lessor ;  ^  and  there- 

Tetumt  at  wiu  ^^^^  ^^  *  l^A^^  was  made  at  the  will  of  the 
****"  ^'  '  lessor,  the  law  inferred  that  it  was  also  at  the 
will  of  the  lessee,  for  it  must  be  at  the  will  of  both  par- 
ties. When  Littleton  therefore  says,  that  such  a  tenant 
had  no  certain  nor  sure  estate,  but  might  be  put  out 
whenever  the  lessor  pleased,  it  should  be  added  tnat  the 
lessee  also  mi^ht  leave  the  land  whenever  he  pleased. 
]!^evertheless,  the  will  of  the  lessor  was  not  to  be  exercised 
in  defiance  of  all  justice  and  equity;  for  if  the  lessee 
sowed  the  land,  and  the  lessor  put  him  out  before  the  corn 
was  ripe,  the  lessee  was  to  have  free  entry,  egress  and  re- 
gress, to  cut  and  carry  the  corn.  But  a  lessee  for  years, 
who  knew  the  end  oi  his  term,  had  not  the  like  indul- 
gence ;  for  if  he  was  so  inconsiderate  as  to  sow  the  land, 

*  Vide  vol.  ii.,  c  vi.  •  Ibid.,  66.  •  Vide  vol.  ii.,  c  v. 

>  Litt,  60.  *  Ibid.,  67.  •  18  Hen.  VL,  1. 
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when  he  knew  his  term  would  end  before  it  was  ripe,  the 
lessor  or  reversioner  would  have  it  by  law.*  A  tenant  at 
will  was  not  bound  to  sustain  and  repair  as  a  termor  for 
years  was ;  but  if  he  committed  voluntary  waste,  in  pull- 
ing down  a  house,  felling  trees,  and  the  like,  the  lessor 
might  have  an  action  of  trespass.*  The  lessor  might  dis- 
train or  have  an  action  of  debt  for  rent  reserved  on  a 
lease  at  will.*  A  feoflfee  to  whom  no  livery  of  seisin  had 
been  made  was  construed  to  be  a  tenant  at  will ;  for  the 
words  of  the  deed  indicated  the  feoffor's  will  that  he 
should  have  the  land;^  but  th^ere  being  no  livery,  or 
specification  of  estate,  he  could  not  have  it  but  at  the  will 
of  the  feoffor. 

Conditional  estates  had  always  made  an  important  title 
in  our  law.  They  are  treated  of  at  large  bv  ^.tat*.  upon 
Bracton ;  *  and  the  useful  purpose  such  modin-  «>"<*»"«»• 
eations  of  propertv  answered  in  providing  for  the  contin- 
gencies of  men's  circumstances,  made  them  very  common, 
and  they  were  brought  into  frequent  discussion  in  our 
courts  in  every  period  from  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  to 
that  of  which  we  are  now  writing. 

The  principal  conditional  estates ^  in  the  earlier  times  of 
our  law,  were  such  as  had  been  converted  into  estates-tail 
by  the  statute  de  donis.  These  had  long  since  fallen  under 
a  different  head,  the  supposed  condition  being  no  longer  a 
subject  of  consideration.  The  chief  estates  upon  condi- 
tion that  now  appear  in  our  books,  are  such  as  were  made 
to  secure  a  loan  of  money,  and  were  termed  mortgages. 
The  others  cannot  easily  be  ranked  under  any  particular 
denomination. 

Estates  upon  condition,  in  a  legal  view  of  them,  were 
of  two  sorts ;  that  is,  upon  condition  in  deed,  and  upon 
condition  in  law.  An  instance  of  a  condition  in  deed  is 
where  a  man  infeoffed  another  in  fee,  reserving  to  him 
and  his  heirs  a  certain  rent  payable  at  a  certain  daj 
yearly,  with  a  condition  that  if  the  rent  was  behind,  it 
should  be  lawful  to  the  feoffor  and  his  heirs  to  enter ;  in 
such  case  the  feoffor  might  enter,  and  entirely  oust  the 
feoffee.^  Sometimes  the  condition  was  for  the  feoffor  to 
hold  the  land  only  till  he  was  satisfied,  in  which  case  he 
would  enter  and  take  the  profits  as  a  distress ;  but  when 

*  Litt,  168.  »  Ibid.,  72.  •  FWe  vol.  it,  c.  t. 
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he  was  satisfied,  the  feoifee  might  re-enter.^  The  words 
constituting  such  conditions  were  various,  as  sub  ccmditione 
quhd^  etc. ;  proviso  qubd,  etc, ;  si  continaat  quddj  etc. ;  tunCj  etc. ;  ^ 
and  in  all  these  instances  the  feo£^e  had  an  estate  upon 
condition. 

The  principal  of  these  estates  upon  condition  by  deed 
was  a  mortgage,  or  mortuum  vadium^  a  security 
***^**^*  well  known  in  the  time  of  Glanville,  who 
states  it,  however,  as  a  hard  bargain,  and  such  as  subjected 
the  lender  to  the  imputation  and  punishment  of  usury.* 
The  common  way  of  making  this  security  was  for  the 
borrower  to  infeoff  the  lender  in  fee,  upon  condition  that 
if  the  feoffor  paid  to  the  feoffee  at  a  certain  day  such  a 
sum  the  feoffor  might  enter.*  Sometimes  a  gift  in  tail,  or  • 
a  lease  for  life  or  years,  was  made  in  mortgage.*  It  was 
held,  that  should  such  feoffor  die  before  the  day  of  pay- 
ment, his  heirs  or  executors  •  might  tender  the  money 
and  enter,  though  there  was  no  provision  to  that  effect  in 
the  deed ;  for  the  heir  was  considered  as  having  an  in- 
terest in  the  condition,  and  the  grand  object  was  that  the 
money  should  be  paid  at  the  day,  which  might  be  as  well 
done  by  the  heir  as  the  feoffor ;  but  a  stranger  who  had 
no  interest  could  not  make  such  tender.^  M  the  feoffee 
refused  the  money  so  tendered,  and  the  feoffor  entered, 
the  feoffee  had  no  remedv  by  law  to  recover  the  money 
which  he  lost  by  his  own  default  and  obstinacy.*  If  the 
condition  was  for  the  feoffor  to  pay,  not  at  a  certain  day^ 
but  aenerally^  and  the  feoffor  died  before  payment,  this 
was  held  differently,  for,  in  such  case,  the  heir  could  not 
make  the  tender,  oecause  a  condition  for  the  feoffor  to 
pay  was  the  same  as  saying  he  should  pay  during  his  life ; 
and  when  he  died,  tne  time  of  the  tender  was  past.* 
Many  similar  questions  upon  the  performance  of  condi- 
tions by  heirs  are  to  be  found  in  Bracton."*  If  the  feoffee 
in  mortgage  died  before  the  day  of  payment,  the  feoffor 
ought  to  pay  the  money  to  the  executors,  and  not  to  the 
heir,  the  estate  being  given  in  lieu  of  money,  which 
would  otherwise  have  come  to  the  executors.  But  some- 
times the  deed  expressly  stipulated  that  the  money  should 
be  paid  to  the  feoffee  or  his  heirs." 

*  Litt.,  327.  *  litt.,  382.        » Ibid.,  334.       »  Vide  vol.  u.,  c.  ▼. 
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Some  doubts  had  arisen  about  the  place  where  the 
feoffor  in  mortgage  was  to  tender  the  money.  Some  said 
upon  the  land,  because  the  condition,  it  was  said,  depended 
upon  the  land.  But  Littleton  was  of  opinion  that  he  was 
bound  to  seek  the  feoffee  wheresoever  he  was  in  England, 
the  same  as  if  money  was  to  be  paid  on  a  common  condi- 
tion in  a  bond ;  in  which  case  the  obligor  was  bound  to 
seek  the  obligee,  if  in  England,  otherwise  the  obligation 
would  be  forfeited.  He  likewise  thought  that  the  estate 
might  more  properly  be  said  to  depend  upon  the  condition, 
than  the  condition  to  depend  on  the  land.^  There  was 
this  difference  between  a  sum  in  gross,  and  a  rent  issuing 
out  of  land,  that  the  latter  need  only  be  tendered  on  the 
land.'  It  was  therefore  advisable  and  safe  for  the  feoffor 
in  mortgage  to  appoint  by  the  deed  a  special  place  for  the 
payment;  and  such  was  commonly  the  practice,  as,  "in 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's  Church  in  London,  within  the 
four  hours  next  before  the  hour  of  noon,  at  such  a  pillar 
within  the  church,*'  and  the  like  specifications,  which 
ascertained  to  a  certainty  both  the  time  and  place.* 
Though  the  feoffee  was  not  bound  to  receive  the  money 
in  any  other  than  the  place  limited,  yet,  if  he  so  pleased, 
it  would  equallv  avail  the  feoffor ;  and  so  it  would,  if  the 
feoffee  accepted  any  other  thing  in  satisfaction  of  the 
money,  though  not  a  twentieth  part  of  the  value.*  Thus 
stood  the  law  respecting  mortgages  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward IV. 

Where  estates  were  to  be  raised  or  defeated  by  perform- 
ance of  a  condition,  it  appears  from  the  above  cases  that 
any  person  who  had  an  interest  in  the  condition,  or  in 
the  land,  might  make  offer  to  perform  that  condition. 
Again,  where  a  feoffment  was  upon  condition,  that  if  the 
feoffee  paid  to  the  feoffor  at  a  certain  day  so  much  money, 
the  feoffee  should  have  the  land  to  him  and  his  heirs,  and 
if  he  failed,  the  feoffee  might  enter ;  if  the  feoffee,  before 
the  day  of  payment,  made  a  feoffment  to  another,  and  the 
second  feoffee  tendered  the  money,  he  would  have  the 
estate  without  the  condition  bein^  so  expressed ;  and  this 
was  because  he  had  an  interest  in  the  condition  for  the 
safeguard  of  his  estate.  The  same  if  the  first  feoffee  ten* 
dered  it,  because  he  was  privy  to  the  condition.* 

>Litt,340.      > Ibid., 341.      'Ibid., 342.      « Ibid., 344.      ^ Ibid.,  346. 
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Concerning  these  conditions  for  entry^  it  should  be  ob- 
served that  they,  as  well  as  rents,  could  be  reserved  or 
given  to  no  person,  but  only  to  the  feoffor  or  donor  and 
his  heirs.  For  if  a  man  let  lands  for  life,  rendering  rent, 
with  a  clause  of  re-entry  for  non-payment,  and  then 
granted  the  reversion  with  attornment,  the  grantee  of  the 
reversion  might  distrain  for  the  rent  as  incident  to  the 
reversion,  but  could  not  enter,  the  right  of  entry  being 

ffone  forever.*      In  like  manner,  if  a  reversion  came  to  a 
ord  by  escheat,  the  lord  might  distrain,  but  could  not 
avail  himself  of  a  condition  of  re-entry.* 

It  was  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  wherever  land  was 
granted  for  a  term,  with  condition  to  hold  in  fee  on  pay- 
ing a  certain  sum,  it  was  always  necessary  that  livery  of 
seisin  should  be  made  upon  the  grant  when  the  lessee 
first  entered ;  for  the  fee  and  the  freehold  could  not  pass 
without  livery,  this  being  one  of  the  most  established 
rules  of  the  ancient  law.*  A  question  of  law  arose  upon 
such  a  livery  made  to  a  termor  for  years,  which  has  been 
debated  since  with  great  difference  of  opinion.  Where 
land  was  granted  to  a  man  for  term  of  five  years,  on  con- 
dition that  if  he  paid  to  the  ff  ran  tor  within  the  first  two 
years  forty  marks,  he  should  have  the  fee-simple,  or 
otherwise  should  hold  it  only  for  the  five  years,  and  livery 
of  seisin  was  made  upon  the  grant,  Littleton  says  that 
the  grantee  in  such  case  had  a  fie-smvple  conditional;  but  if 
he  did  not  p^  the  forty  marks  within  the  two  years,  then 
the  fee  and  freehold  would  be  immediately  adjudged  in 
the  grantor.  For  notwithstanding  the  common  rule, 
that  m  feoffments  upon  condition  the  feoffor  had  not  the 
freehold  before  his  entry,  yet,  says  he,  that  was  confined 
to  cases  where  he  could  lawfully  enter,  which  he  could 
not  here ;  for  the  grantee  had  still  a  title  to  occupy  for 
three  years;  and  during  that  occupation,  if  he  committed 
waste,  the  grantor  might  have  a  writ  of  waste,  which 
Littleton  considers  as  another  proof  that  the  reversion 
was  in  him.*  The  doubt,  however,  with  later  writers  has 
not  been  whether  the  reversion  was  in  the  grantor  at  the 
end  of  the  two  years,  but  rather  how  it  passed  out  of  him 
during  the  two  years,  that  is,  how  the  grantee  could  have 
a  fee  conditional. 

»Litt,346,347.         "Ibid,  348.         » Ibid.,  349.  *  Ibid,  350, 86L 
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Those  who  differ  from  Littleton  say  that,  as  the  fee- 
simple  was  to  commence  on  a  condition  precedent,  it  could 
not  pass  till  that  condition  was  performed ;  and  in  support 
of  this  opinion,  they  vouch  authorities  in  the  reigns  of 
the  three  Edwards  and  of  Richard  11.  But  the  cases  relied 
upon  seem,  many  of  them,  to  differ  from  this  in  the  grand 
circumstance  which  constitutes  the  foundation  of  Little- 
ton's opinion,  for  it  is  not  expressly  said  in  any  of  them 
that  livery  of  seisin  was  made;  and  Littleton  has  himself 
said,  in  the  preceding  section,  that  without  livery  nothing 
of  the  freehold  and  inheritance  passed.  It  is  therefore 
argued  on  the  other  side,  with  some  show  of  reason,  that 
when  the  lessor  made  livery,  as  in  the  present  case,  it 
would  not  be  consistent  that  against  his  own  livery  a  free- 
hold should  remain  in  him ;  and,  secondly,  it  being  a  rule 
of  law  that  livery  must  pass  a  present  n'eehold  to  some 
person,  and  cannot  give  a  freehold  infuturo^  therefore  the 
freehold  and  inheritance  must  pass  immediately,  and  not 
expect  till  the  condition  was  performed.  These  were 
principles  well  known  in  the  time  of  Littleton ;  and  his 
commentator  declares  that  there  is  both  reason  and  au- 
thority on  his  side.^  Upon  the  shifting  of  the  freehold 
and  inheritance  on  conditions  and  contingencies,  Bracton 
had  been  very  explicit,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  former 
part  of  this  work.* 

If,  by  the  act  of  God,  a  condition  was  rendered  impossible 
to  be  performed,  the  law  permitted  the  party  to  acquit 
himself  by  acting  as  nearly  as  could  be  according  to  the 
spirit  and  design  of  it.  Thus,  if  a  feoffment  was  made  on 
condition  that  the  feoffee  should  ^ive  the  land  back  to  the 
feoffor  and  his  wife,  and  the  heirs  of  their  two  bodies, 
with  remainder  to  the  right  heirs  of  the  feoffor ;  there,  if 
the  husband  died  in  the  lifetime  of  the  wife,  before  any 
estate  in  tail  was  made,  he  might  fulfil  the  condition  bv 
making  an  estate  as  much  like  the  other  as  possible,  which 
Littleton  thinks  he  would  do  by  giving  the  wife  an  estate 
for  life,  without  impeachment  of  waste,  with  remainder, 
after  her  decease,  to  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  the  husband, 
remainder  to  the  right  heirs  of  the  husband ;  for  as  she 
could  not  have  an  estate  in  tail,  it  was  reasonable  she 
should  at  least  have  an  estate  without  impeachment  of 

>  1  Inst.,  217.  «  Vid€  vol  iL,  c  v. 
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waste,  which  was  one  advantageous  property  of  an  entail.* 
If  the  husband  and  wife  both  died,  leaving  issue  before 
the  gift  was  made,  then  our  author  thought  an  estate  should 
be  made  to  the  issue,  and  to  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  his 
father  and  mother,  remainder  to  the  right  heirs  of  the 
father.*    Again,  if  there  was  a  condition  to  infeoff  several 

Eersons  to  them  and  their  heirs,  and  they  have  all  died 
efore  the  estate  was  made,  then  an  estate  should  be  made 
to  the  heir  of  him  that  survived  of  them,  habendum  to  him 
and  the  heirs  of  the  survivor ;  *  for  this  would  keep  the 
land  in  the  line  for  which  it  was  intended ;  whereas,  if  the 
limitation  had  been  to  the  heirs  of  the  son,  then  it  might, 
upon  failure  of  heirs  on  the  part  of  his  father,  go  to  those 
ex  parte  matemd^ 

If  the  feoffee  did  anything  that  affected  the  land,  and 
disabled  himself  from  making  as  good  and  complete  an 
estate  as  when  he  was  infeoffed,  the  feoffor  might  enter. 
As  if  a  feoffee,  before  the  performance  of  the  condition, 
infeoffed  another,  or  made  an  estate  for  life  or  years  to 
another;*  if  he  married  before  the  condition  performed 
(for  his  wife  became  entitled  to  dower  out  of  the  land 
whether  he  made  the  estate  or  not);*  if  he 'charged  the 
land  with  a  rent,  or  bound  himself  in  a  statute,  the  feoffor 
might  enter ;  nevertheless,  when  the  feoffor  entered,  all 
incumbrances  and  charges  made  by  the  feoffee  were  de- 
feated and  void.^ 

The  last  order  of  estates  upon  condition  and  deed,  now 
in  use,  was  where  a  restraint  was  imposed  on  the  feoffee 
with  regard  to  alienation,  or  any  other  circumstance.  In 
the  early  ages  of  our  law  a  feoffor  considered  a  grant  so 
much  in  the  light  of  a  gratuity  that  he  subjected  it  to 
almost  any  sort  of  restraint  and  condition  which  did  not 
tend  to  the  evident  breach  of  some  law.  With  respect  to 
alienation,  it  was  very  common,  in  the  clause  of  permis- 
sion to  alien,  to  add  exceptia  viris  rdigiosis  et  Judceis;  and 
when  a  clause  was  necessary  to  enable  the  feoffee  to  alien, 
it  was  not  remarkable  that  it  should  be  given  with  certain 
restrictions.^  It  was  not  uncommon  to  add  a  prohibition 
from  alienin^at  all,  and  very  frequent  to  impose  a  fine  for 
alienation.  These  and  many  other  checks  were  thought 
to  be  lawful  and  reasonable  for  feoffors  to  affix  to  their 


*  Litt.,  352.         »  Ibid.,  354.         »  Litt,  365, 356.        »  Ibid.,  358. 
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grants,  in  consideration  of  the  possibility  of  reverter, 
which  the  law  supposed  to  remain  in  them  after  their 
feofiPment;  but  the  statute  qiua  emptores  took  away  the 
force  of  this  reason,  as  since  that  act  nothing  remained  in 
the  feoffor  after  the  feoffment  in  fee.  We  nnd  it  accord- 
ingly laid  down  by  Littleton  that  a  feoffment  in  fee,  upon 
condition  that  the  feoffee  should  not  alien,  was  void  in 
law ;  for  the  law  annexing  to  the  tenant  in  fee  the  power 
of  alienation,  it  would  never  endure  a  condition  that  was 
to  take  away  all  the  power  it  gave.^  But  it  was  still 
held  that  a  partial  restraint  might  still  be  imposed,  as 
that  the  feoffee  in  fee  should  not  alien  to  a  particular 
person.* 

Such  conditions  were  good,  when  calculated  not  to  de- 
feat, but  rather  to  favor,  the  great  designs  of  the  law. 
Thus  restraints  on  alienation  carried  a  more  plausible 
color  when  connected  with  estates-tail,  the  law  having 
pronounced  that  those  should  be  maintained  in  the  form 
which  was  given  to  them  by  the  donor.  If,  therefore, 
land  was  ^iven  in  tail  on  condition  that  none  of  the  ten- 
ants in  tail  should  alien  in  fee,  in  tail,  or  for  the  life  of 
another,  but  only  for  their  own  lives ;  this  was  adjudged 
a  good  condition,  because  such  alienation  and  discontinu- 
ance would  be  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  donor.'  Again, 
a  gift  in  tail  might  be  made  upon  condition  that  if  the 
tenant  in  tail  or  his  heirs  aliened  in  fee,  in  tail,  or  for 
term  of  another  man's  life ;  and  also,  if  all  the  issue  of 
the  tenant  failed,  then  it  should  be  lawful  for  the  donor 
and  his  heirs  to  enter.  Such  conditions  were  held  to  be 
good,  so  as  not  to  defeat,  but  to  save  the  entail  to  the 
reversioner,  that  beine  the  course  in  which  the  law  would 
otherwise  dispose  of  the  land.^  We  have  before  seen  that 
such  conditions  for  preserving  entails  were  sometimes  car- 
ried further  than  the  judges  thought  proper  to  support 
them.* 

Thus  far  of  estates  upon  condition  by  deed :  estates  held 
upon  condition  in  law  might,  in  the  full  extent  of  the 
term,  include  most  estates  in  the  law,  as  there  was  hardly 
a  holding  that  did  not  bind  the  tenant  to  certain  terms, 
which  might  be  said  to  be  the  conditions  on  which  he 
held  his  estate.    Thus,  if  a  parkership  was  granted  for 

>Litt.,360.       'Ibid^361.      •Ibid.,  362.      « Ibid, 364.      •Ftdaonte. 
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life,  there  was  a  condition  in  law  annexed  to  such  office, 
that  the  parker  should  do  his  duty,  or  otherwise  the 
grantor  might  oust  him.*  There  were  many  instances  of 
that  kind,  which  can  very  easily  be  supplied  by  the 
imagination  of  the  reader. 

All  the  different  estates  before-mentioned  might  belong 
to  more  persons  than  one ;  and  when  an  estate  was  so  pos- 
sessed, the  owners  were  either  parceners^  joint-tenants^  or 
tenants  in  common.  The  nature  of  such  tenancies  has  not 
hitherto  been  sufficiently  discussed :  but  they  were  now 
become  too  important  an  article  to  be  passed,  over.  We 
shall  begin  with  parceners. 

These  were  when  daughters  or  other  female  heirs  took 

^  ^  B,n  estate  in  tee  or  in  tail  by  descent ;  an.d  in 
'*'^*"*  such  case  they  were  all  reckoned  but  as  one 
heir.  As  some  might  feel  an  inconvenience  in  possessing 
land  in  this  way,  the  law  had  furnished  a  writ  de  parti-^ 
tione  fdcienddy  which  we  find  mentioned  so  early  as  the 
time  of  Bracton  as  a  judicial  proceeding,  by  wnich  one 
or  more  parceners  might  compel  the  others  to  come  into  a 
partition  of  the  estate  amongst  them.*  A  partition  was 
sometimes  made  by  deed  or  by  parole,*  with  the  general 
consent  of  all  the  parties.  Thus,  either  some  friends 
would  divide  the  land  as  nearly  in  equality  as  could  be, 
and  the  eldest  made  the  first  choice ;  or  it  would  be 
agreed  between  them,  that  each  should  have  certain  par- 
ticular tenements.^  In  these  cases,  the  part  the  eldest 
sister  had  used  to  be  called,  by  way  of  distinction,  the 
enitiapars.  If  the  eldest  sister  made  the  partition,  it  was 
thought  a  reasonable  piece  of  equity  that  she  should 
choose  last,  cujus  est  divisio  alterius  est  electio.  Another 
voluntary  partition  was  by  lot :  they  used  to  write  upon 
separate  scrolls  different  parts  of  the  land,  and  these  be- 
ing rolled  up  in  wax,  and  mixed  together,  the  eldest  sister 
drew  the  first  ball,  and  then  the  others.*  If  they  could 
come  to  no  agreement  about  either  of  these  amicable 
methods,  they  then  had  recourse  to  the  compulsory  one, 
by  writ  de  partitione  faciendd.^ 

The  judgment  upon  this  writ  was,  that  partition  should 
be  made  between  the  parties,  and  that  the  sheriff  should 
go  in  person  to  the  land,  and,  by  the  oaths  of  twelve  men 

*  litt,  387.  »Litt,  260.  •Ibid., 246. 
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of  his  bailiwick,  make  partition,  assigning  a  part  to  each 
parcener ;  no  mention  was  to  be  made  in  this  judgment 
of  any  preference  to  the  eldest  sister  beyond  the  others ;  ^ 
but  it  was  left  wholly  to  the  sheriff  to  assign  as  be 
pleased ;  and  he  was  to  certify  the  partition  to  the 
justices.* 

A  partition  need  not  be  made  between  all  the  parceners ; 
for  if  there  were  three  parceners,  and  the  youngest  would 
have  partition,  and  the  other  two  would  rather  hold,  in 
parcenary,  then  one  part  might  be  allotted  in  severalty 
to  the  one  who  wished  it.  But  this  was  in  case  of  par- 
tition by  agreement  only ;  for  on  a  writ,  there  must  be  a 
partition  or  the  whole.* 

Whether  partition  was  made  by  the  sheriff  under  the 
sanction  of  law,  or  by  the  parties  upon  an  agreement,  the 
great  object  of  both  was  to  obtain  an  equality ;  and  there- 
fore, when  property  was  circumstanced  in  a  particular 
wa^,  there  was  some  difficultv  so  to  marshal  it  that  every 
claimant  mieht  have  a  lawful  equality.  For  instance,  if 
two  houses  aesceuded  to  two  parceners,  the  one  producing 
twentv  shillings,  the  other  ten  shillings  rent  'per  ann.^ 
partition  might  be  made  in  this  manner :  each  parcener 
might  have  a  house,  and  she  who  had  that  worth  twenty 
shillings  per  annum^  would  be  required  to  pay  a  yearly 
rent  of  five  shillings  issuing  out  of  her  house  to  the  other 
parcener  and  her  heirs.^  This,  though  without  deed,  be- 
ing a  rent-charge,  might  be  distrained  for,  into  whatso- 
ever hands  the  land  went.^ 

If  a  partition  was  made  between  tenants  in  fee,  and  it 
was  found  afterwards  to  be  unequal,  it  was,  nevertheless, 
biiidiDg  on  all  parties;  but  not  so  between  tenants  in  tail; 
for  though  they  were  bound  during  their  lives,  yet  the 
issue  of  either  might  disagree  to  the  partition,  and  enter 
upon  the  land,  ana  occupy  the  whole  in  common,  as  if 
no  partition  had  been  made.^  In  like  manner,  if  a  par- 
tition was  made  by  a  parcener's  husband,  she  might  enter 
after  his  death.^  The  same  of  a  parcener  witnin  age, 
who  might  enter  either  before  or  after  she  came  of  age ; 
but  if,  when  of  full  age,  she  took  all  the  profits  of  her 
allotment,  this  would  he  construed  such  an  agreement  as 
would  confirm  the  partition.® 

>  Litt,  248.  •  Ibid-  27«.  •  Ibid^  252, 253.  »  Ibid-  256. 
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The  statute  de  donis  created  some  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  partitions.  Thus,  if  lands  descended  to  two  daughters 
in  fee  and  in  tail,  and,  upon  a  partition,  one  took  the 
lands  in  tail,  and  the  other  those  m  fee ;  if  she  who  took 
the  land  in  fee  aliened  it,  and  then  died  leaving  issue,  the 
issue  might  enter  into  the  lands  in  tail,  and  hold  them  in 
purparty  with  the  aunt.^ 

There  was  a  species  of  estates-tail  that  created  still 
greater  difficulties  in  making  partitions,  and  these  were 
estates  m  frank-marriage.  If  a  man  was  seized  in  fee,  and 
had  two  daughters,  and  on  the  marriage  of  the  eldest  he 
gave  lands  in  frank-marriage,  and  afterwards  died  seized 
of  lands  of  greater  value  than  those  given  in  frank-mar- 
riage ;  it  was  a  rule,  in  such  case,  that  neither  the  hus- 
band nor  wife  should  have  any  purparty  in  such  remnant 
of  the  estate,  unless  they  would  put  their  lands  held  in 
frank-marriage  into  what  was  called  fiotchpot  with  the 
remnant,  and  so  make  an  equal  division  of  both  together: 
if  she  would  not  agree  to  this,  then  the  youngest  might 
hold  the  remnant  to  her  separate  use.'  A  gift  in  frank- 
marriage  being  an  advancement  to  a  child,  it  was  collected 
from  such  remsal  to  put  into  hotchpot,  that  she  was  con- 
scious she  was  sufficiently  advanced ;  and  therefore  it  was 
but  reasonable,  that  she  should  have  no  claim  on  what 
remained  for  the  other  child.'  This  law  of  hotchpot  held 
only  where  the  lands  descended  from  the  donor ;  and  it 
did  not  take  place  if  they  came  from  any  ancestor  of  his*/ 
nor  where  the  lands  in  frank-marriage  and  the  others 
were  of  equal  value  ;*  nor  in  any  case  where  lands  did  not 
descend  in  fee-simple : '  all  donees  but  those  in  frank-mar- 
riage might  have  their  purparty  in  such  descended  laud 
witnout  coming  into  hotchpot.^ 

It  was  a  rule,  that  should  one  of  the  parceners  be  evicted 
of  her  part  by  one  who  had  lawful  title,  she  mi^ht  have 
a  claim  upon  the  other  allotments,  as  if  no  partition  had 
been  made.^  Thus,  if  land,  part  of  which  was  possessed 
by  just  title,  and  part  acquired  by  disseisin,  descended  on 
two  parceners ;  and  the  disseizee  being  an  infant,  and  so 
not  barred  of  his  entry  by  the  descent,  entered  on  the 
parcener  to  whom  the  land  of  which  he  had  been  disseized 
was  assigned,  then  she  might  enter  upon  her  sister,  and 

*  Litt,  260, 261.  »  Ibid,  269.  *  Ibid,  273.  » Ibid.,  275. 
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hold  her  share  in  parcenary  with  her.  But  if  she  had 
aliened  the  land  in  fee,  and  the  infant  had  entered  on  the 
alienee,  it  was  held,  the  parcener  could  not  then  enter  on 
her  co-parcener;  but  she  mi^ht,  if  she  aliened  only  a  par- 
ticular estate,  and  continued  seized  of  the  reversion.^  If 
one  parcener  aliened,  the  others  might  have  a  writ  of 
partition  against  the  alienee.^ 

Thus  stood  the  law  concerning  parceners.  Parceners 
were  usually  females ;  none  but  females  being  able  to  take 
an  estate  together,  by  the  general  law  of  the  kingdom. 
But  by  the  custom  of  gavelKiud,  males  might  hold  lands 
in  parcenary;  the  descent  there  being  to  all  the  males 
equally.' 

The  condition  o{  joint-tenants  bore  some  apparent  affinity 
to  that  of  parceners,  but  there  was  a  material  j^,^^^^„„j, 
difference  between  them.  The  first  difference 
was,  that  joint-tenants  took  their  estate  by  purchase,  and 
not  by  descent.*  Again,  the  nature  of  joint-tenancy  was, 
that  the  surviving  tenant  should  have  the  entire  estate  to 
himself.  Thus,  if  three  were  enfeoffed  in  fee,  and  two 
had  issue  and  died,  yet  the  third  would  take  the  whole. 
But  it  was  different  with  parceners ;  for  if  there  were 
three  parceners,  and  one  died  leaving  issue,  that  issue  took 
the  part  belonging  to  the  parcener ;  and  if  she  died  with- 
out issue,  her  co-heirs  would  take  her  part  as  parceners, 
and  not  as  joint-tenants.'  It  was  not  only  among  joint- 
tenants  of  estates  of  freehold  that  survivorship  prevailed, 
but  it  held  also  between  those  who  had  a  joint  estate  or 
possession  of  a  chattel,  real  or  personal ;  as  of  a  lease  for 
years,  or  of  a  horse :  *  the  same  of  a  debt  or  duty ;  for  if 
an  obligation  was  made  to  many,  the  survivor  would  have 
the  whole  debt:  the  same  of  other  covenants  and  con- 
tracts.^ But  this  did  not  extend  to  merchants ;  for  it  was 
laid  down  by  our  law,  that  jus  accrescendi  inter  mercatores 
pro  beneficio  commercii  locum  non  habet,^ 

An  estate  was  sometimes  so  limited,  that  the  feoffees 
were  joint-tenants  for  their  lives,  and  tenants  in  common 
of  the  inheritance.  As  where  lands  were  given  to  two 
men  and  to  the  heirs  of  their  two  bodies  oegotten;  in 
this  case,  the  donees  had  a  joint  estate  for  their  lives,  and 
yet  they  had  several  inheritances ;  for  if  one  of  the  donees 

1  Litt,  262.  »  Ibid.,  265.  •  Ibid.,  280.  » Ibid.,  282. 
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had  issue  and  died,  the  other  would  have  the  whole  by 
survivorship  for  his  life ;  and  if  the  survivor  had  likewise 
issue  and  died,  then  the  issue  of  one  would  have  the  one 
moiety,  and  the  issue  of  the  other  the  other  moiety,  and 
they  would  hold  them  in  common.  For  the  former  words 
gave  a  complete  estate  to  the  donees  for  their  joint  lives ; 
and  as  they  could  not  by  possibility  have  an  heir  between 
them,  the  law  gave  them  such  an  inheritance  as  they 
could  take ;  namely,  to  the  heirs  which  each  should  respec- 
tively be^et  in  marriage:  the  inheritances, therefore,  must 
of  necessity  be  several,  without  any  survivorship  between 
the  issue.^  Again,  if  lands  were  given  to  two  and  to  the 
heirs  of  one,  they  were  joint-tenants  for  life,  and  one  of 
them  had  the  fee-simple;  and  if  he  who  had  the  fee- 
simple  died,  the  other  tenant  had  the  entirety  by  sur- 
vivorship.* 

The  title  of  survivorship  superseded  all  charges  and 
encumbrances  made  by  the  joint-tenant:  thus,  a  rent- 
charge  gmnted  by  a  jo^int-tenant  would  be  good  daring 
his  nfe,  but  void  as  against  the  other  joint-tenant.  It 
was  otherwise  in  case  of  a  parcener;  because  the  surviving 
parcener  took  by  descent  from  the  parcener  who  dieo, 
which  the  joint-tenant  did  not.'  If  a  joint-tenant  could 
not  encumber  the  estate,  so  neither  could  he  devise  it ; 
but  a  parcener  could  devise  her  moiety.*  The  survivor- 
ship was  a  title  paramount  to  everything  that  the  joint- 
tenant  could  do;  the  whole,  estate  was  considered  as 
belonging  to  each,  and  therefore  it  would  be  disposing  of 
the  property  of  others  for  one  to  have  prevented  its  com- 
ing to  the  longest  liver  in  as  perfect  a  state  as  when  the 
gift  was  originally  made  to  them.  It  is  upon  this  idea 
that  joint-tenants  were  said  to  be  seized  per  my  etper  tout  ; 
or,  as  Littleton  more  fully  expresses  it,  "In  every  parcel, 
and  by  every  parcel,  and  by  tul  the  lands  and  tenements 
in  one  tenant,  jointly  seized  with  his  companion."'  So 
great  a  favorite  was  this  joint  estate  in  the  law,  that 
though  it  might  be  parted  by  the  agreement  of  the  joint- 
tenants,  yet  there  was  no  writ  to  compel  a  partition  as 
between  parceners.^  Notwithstanding  the  above  piece  of 
law,  upon  a  rent-charge  granted  by  a  joint-tenant,  if  a 
lease  was  made  by  a  joint-tenant  who  died  before  the 

»  Litt^  283.  »  Ibid.,  286.  « Ibid.,  288. 
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lessee  entered,  the  lessee  might,  notwithstanding,  enter; 
and  the  reason  of  this  difference  is  stated  by  Littleton  to 
be,  because  the  tenant  had  a  right  in  the  land  by  force  of 
the  lease,  and  therefore  the  state  of  the  land  was  altered 
in  the  life  of  the  tenant,  which  was  not  the  case  in  the 
rent-charge.^  If  land  was  given  to  a  husband  and  wife 
and  another  person,  the  husband  and  wife  took  only  half, 
because  they  are  reckoned  but  one  person  in  law.' 

The  title  of  parceners,  as  was  before  seen,  accrued  only 
by  descent ;  that  of  joint-tenants,  by  purchase ;  but  ten- 
ants in  common  might  be  by  both  titles ;  and  tenants  of 
both  the  above  descriptions  might  become  ten-  Tenant,  in 
ants  in  common.  Tenants  in  common  were  «»«non. 
such  as  came  to  lands  by  several  titles,  but  held  them  in 
common  pro  indimso,  so  that  neither  knew  the  part  that 
belonged  to  him.  Thus  a  joint-tenancy  might  oecome  a 
tenancy  in  common ;  as  if  one  joint-tenant  aliened  in  fee 
to  another,  such  feoffee  would  hold  in  common  with  the 
other  ioint-tenants,  because  he  took  his  estate  by  a  differ- 
ent title  from  that  of  the  joint-tenant  with  whom  he  held  ;* 
but  if  the  joinWenants  were  more  than  two,  those  who 
had  not  aliened  held  their  part  jointly  with  the  usual  sur- 
vivorship.* If  an  estate  was  given  to  two  persons,  with- 
out more  saying,  the  construction  of  law  upon  it  was,  that 
they  were  joint-tenants ;  but  if  it  was  to  two  abbots,  or  to 
an  abbot  and  a  secular  man,  and  the  like,  this  was  held  to 
be  a  tenancy  in  common.*  If  land  was  given  to  two  to 
hold,  the  one  moiety  to  one  and  his  heirs,  the  other 
moiety  to  the  other  and  his  heirs,  it  was  a  tenancy  in 
common.^  The  same  if  a  man  infeoffed  another  of  the 
moiety  of  his  land,  the  feoffee  and  feoffor  held  in  common.^ 

If  there  were  two  joint-tenants  in  fee,  and  one  let  the 

Eart  that  belonged  to  him  for  the  term  of  his  life,  it  was 
eld,  that  in  sucn  case  the  reversion  was  severed,  and  the 
lessor  held  in  common  with  the  other  joint-tenant,^  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  Littleton,  though  some  thought 
otherwise.  Again,  if  there  were  three  joint-tenants,  and 
one  released  all  his  right  to  another  of  them ;  the  person 
to  whom  the  release  was  made,  would  hold  such  third 
part  with  his  companions  in  common.*    If  one  parcener 

»  Litt,  289.  *  Ibid.,  294.  » Ibid.,  299. 
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aliened  to  a  stranger,^  the  alienee  would  hold  in  common 
with  the  other  parceners. 

The  different  condition  of  joint-tenant9  and  tenants  in 
common  occasioned  a  difference  in  the  actions  they 
brought ;  they  were  sometimes  to  be  joint,  and  sometimes 
several.  In  like  manner,  tenants  in  common  in  some 
cases  might  join,  and  in  some  were  driven  to  bring  several 
actions.  For  example,  if  two  tenants  in  common  were 
disseized,  they  must  have  two  assizes,  because  they  were 
seized  by  several  titles ;  but  it  was  otherwise  of  joint- 
tenants,  who,  on  account  of  their  joint-title,  must  join  in 
one  assize.*  The  heirs  of  two  parceners,  though  they  came 
in  by  several  titles,  would,  notwithstanding,  be  entitled 
to  one  assize,  as  long  as  the  land  remained  undivided.' 
Where  two  tenants  in  common  let  their  land,  reserving  a 
certain  rent,  and  a  pound  of  pepper,  and  a  hawk,  or  a 
horse ;  if  they  distrained  for  this,  and  the  tenant  made  a 
rescous,  in  such  case,  as  to  the  rent  and  pound  of  pepper, 
thev  might  have  two  several  assizes,  but  as  to  the  hawk 
or  norse,  they  could  have  only  one.  The  reason  of  this 
difference,  as  given  by  Littleton,  is,  that  the  rent  and 
pound  of  pepper  might  be  apportioned  to  each  according 
to  his  moieties ;  but  as  no  moiety  of  a  hawk  or  horse 
could  be  had,  therefore,  notwithstanding  their  several 
titles,  they  could  have  but  one  assize  of  such  things.^ 

Though  tenants  in  common  were  properly  to  have  sev- 
eral actions  of  such  things  as  concerned  the  realty,  on 
account  of  their  title  to  the  realty  being  several,  yet  in 
personal  actions  they  might  join ;  as  of  trespass,  for  break- 
ing their  houses,  breaking  their  closes,  feeding  and  spoil- 
ing their  grass,  cutting  their  woods,  fishing  in  their  pis- 
cary, and  the  like.^  In  like  manner,  they  might  bring  a 
joint  action  of  debt  for  rent,  because  it  was  in  the  person- 
alty ;  but  if  they  avowed  for  the  rent,  they  ought  to  sever, 
because  it  was  m  the  realty.^  Tenants  in  common  might 
make  partition  by  agreement ;  but  they  could  not  be  com- 
pelled by  law  to  do  it.' 

As  persons  might  be  tenants  in  common  of  a  freehold, 
so  might  they  of  a  chattel,  whether  real  or  personal ;  and 
in  a  similar  way  might  one  joint-tenant  of  a  chattel  make 
the  person  to  whom  he  aliened  his  moiety  tenant  in  com- 

*  Litt.,  309.  »  Ibid.,  313.  •  Ibid.,  315.  ^  Ibid.,  318. 
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mon  with  the  other  joint-tenant.^  One  tenant  in  common 
of  a  term  for  years  might  have  an  gectione  frmce  against 
the  other ;  so  might  a  guardian  have  an  ejectment  or  ward 
for  lands  held  in  common ;  these  heing  things  that  might 
be  apportioned  and  severed.  But  one  tenant  in  common 
could  not  have  trespass  qtiasi  clausum  fregit  against  the 
other,  because,  by  the  nature  of  their  estate,  each  might 
enter  and  occupy  ^er  my  etper  tout.  And  in  chattels  per- 
sonal, if  one  tenant  in  common  took  the  whole,  there  was 
no  remedy  in  law  for  the  other ;  but  he  must  retake  it,  if 
he  could.  The  same  of  chattels  real,  that  could  not  be 
severed ;  as  the  wardship  of  the  body  (though  we  have 
seen  it  was  otherwise  of  the  land^,  where  the  one  guardian 
could  only  take  the  body  out  of  tne  possession  of  the  other, 
when  he  saw  a  fit  time.' 

Next  to  the  nature  of  estates,  we  are  led  to  consider 
the  modes  bjr  which  they  were  created  and  conveyed. 
The  most  ancient  ways  of  conveyance  were  by  feoffment 
and  by  fine,  both  which  have  been  frequently  mentioned. 
Deeds  of  release  and  of  confirmation  had  lately  become 
more  common ;  and  the  discussion  of  their  design  and 
effect  filled  some  space  in  the  learning  of  real  property. 

A  person  might  convey  all  the  right  he  had  in  lands  or 
tenements  by  a  release^  the  form  of  which  was,  Noverint 
universi^  etc.^  me  remisisse^  relaxdsse,  et  omninb  de  m^  et  hceredi- 
bus  meis  quietum  clam&sse  totum  jus^  titulum^  et  clameum^  quce 
habui  et  haheo?  We  are  told  by  Littleton,  that  some  re- 
leases went  further,  and  added,  qvxB  qvxmsmodo  in  futurum 
habere  potero  ;  but  these  words,  says  that  author,  were  null 
and  void,  for  no  right  passed  by  a  release,  but  that  which 
the  releaser  had  at  the  time.  Thus,  where  there  were 
father  and  son,  and  the  father  was  disseized,  and  the  son, 
during  the  father's  life,  released  by  deed  to  the  disseizor 
all  the  right  he  had  or  might  have  without  clause  of  war- 
ranty, and  then  the  father  died,  the  son  might  enter,  not- 
withstanding the  release ;  because  he  had  nothing  in  the 
land  during  nis  father's  life,  but  the  right  descended  to 
him  after  tne  release.^ 

In  cases  of  release  of  all  a  man's  right  in  lands,  the 
relessee  should  have  a  freehold  in  deed  or  in  law,  to  make 
the  release  good.*    Thus  the  son  of  the  disseizor  had  a 

» Litt,  319-321.  » Ibid.,  446.  •  Ibid.,  447. 
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freehold  in  law  by  the  descent  without  an  entry,  and  a 
release  so  made  to  him  would  be  good.*  In  some  eases, 
where  there  was  no  freehold  either  in  deed  or  in  law,  as 
where  the  disseizor  let  the  lands  for  life,  with  reversion 
to  himself,  a  release  to  the  disseizor  would  be  good,  by 
reason  of  the  reversion.*  So  if  there  were  remainders 
over,  a  release  to  any  of  the  remainder-men  was  good.* 
But  if  the  tenant  for  life  was  disseized,  a  release  to  a  re- 
mainder-man would  be  void,  because  he  had  not  a  remain- 
der in  deed,  but  only  a  right  to  a  remainder.*  Every 
release  that  was  good  to  a  reversioner,  or  remainder-man, 
was  good  to  the  freeholder ;  *  and  so  vice  versd  of  a  release 
to  the  freeholder.* 

The  form  of  a  deed  of  confirmation  was  this :  Batifir 
c&sse^  approbdssej  et  conjbrmdsse^  etc.  A  release  and  a  confir- 
mation differed  in  many  respects.  As  for  instance :  If  a 
man  let  lands  for  life,  and  the  tenant  for  life  let  them 
for  forty  years,  and  the  first  lessor  confirmed  the  estate 
of  the  tenant  for  years,  and  afterwards  the  tenant  for  life 
died  during  the  term  for  years,  the  first  lessor  could  not 
enter.^  But  a  release  by  the  first  lessor  to  the  tenant  for 
years  would  in  this  case  be  void,  because  there  was  no 
privity  between  him  and  the  tenant  for  years ;  for  it  was 
a  rule,  that  a  release  to  a  tenant  for  years  was  not  good, 
unless  there  was  a  privity  between  him  and  the  relessor.' 
Thus  if  the  disseizor  made  a  lease  for  years,  and  the  dis- 
seizee released  to  the  termor,  it  would  be  void,  but  a  con- 
firmation would  be  good.*  If  the  disseizor  confirmed  the 
estate  of  the  disseizee,  he  had  a  clear  fee-simple,  although 
the  confirmation  was  expressed  to  be  in  tail,  for  life,  or 
for  only  an  hour.^®  A  confirmation  to  a  tenant  for  life 
would  not,  like  a  release,  avail  the  remainder-man  or  re- 
versioner ;  but  a  confirmation  to  the  remainder-man  would 
bar  the  confirmor  from  entering  on  the  tenant  for  life ; 
because  such  entry,  by  defeating  the  estate  for  life,  would 
also  defeat  the  remainder,  against  his  own  confirmation.** 

If  there  were  two  disseizors,  and  a  release  was  made  to 
one  of  them,  such  relessee  might  hold  his  companion  out. 
But  according  to  some  opinions,  a  confirmation  would  not 
have  the  same  effect ;  for  nothing  was  confirmed  but  his 

»  Litt^  448.  *  Ibid.,  461.  » Ibid.,  616.  »•  Ibid.,  619, 620. 
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estatCy  and  that  was  a  joint  one.*  The  same  if  one  joint- 
tenant  confirmed  the  estate  of  the  other ;  but  if  in  such 
case  the  following  words  were  added, "  to  have  and  to 
hold  to  him  and  to  his  heirs  all  the  tenements/'  etc.,  it 
would  become  a  sole  estate  in  fee-simple.  It  is  therefore 
recommended  by  Littleton,  that  instead  of  confirming  the 
estate,  the  words  should  be,  "  to  have  the  said  land  to  nim 
and  his  heirs,"  or  for  life,  as  the  case  might  be ;  applying 
the  words  of  confirmation  not  to  the  estate,  but  to  the 
land.' 

Sometimes  the  words  decU  or  ccncessi  had  the  same  force 
as  confirmavi ;  as  if  the  disseizee  made  a  deed  to  the  dis- 
seizor, saying  dedi  et  concessi  the  land  in  question,  this 
would  operate  without  livery,  as  a  confirmation.^  So  if  a 
man  was  in  possession  under  a  lease  for  years,  and  a  deed 
was  made  to  him  by  the  words  dedi  or  concessi  for  life,  in 
tail,  or  in  fee,  it  would  enure  by  force  of  the  confirmation 
to  enlarge  his  estate.*  Where  the  words  dedi  et  concessi 
would  not  enure  as  a  confirmation,  they  might  as  a  new 

frant ;  as  where  the  person  to  whom  the  deed  was  made 
ad  nothing  in  the  thing  on  which  the  confirmation 
would  enure.'^  Sometimes  such  grant  operated  in  extin- 
guishment of  the  thing  given  or  granted ;  as  where  a 
tenant  held  of  his  lord  by  certain  rent,  and  the  lord  by 
deed  granted  to  the  tenant  and  his  heirs  the  rent,  the  rent 
thereby  became  extinct* 

In  like  manner  a  release  was  sometimes  construed  to 
enure  to  enlarge  an  estate,  and  sometimes  de  mitter,  and 
vest  a  right  according  to  the  fact  and  circumstances  of 
the  case.  Thus  if  a  reversioner  released  to  his  tenant  for 
a  term,  he  must  specify  the  estate  he  meant  to  give, 
whether  for  life,  in  tail,  or  in  fee ;  and  if  there  was  no 
mention  of  heirs,  the  estate  was  enlarged  only  for  life.' 
But  if  a  disseizee  released  all  his  right  to  the  disseizor, 
as  this  was  nothing  more  than  remitting  the  right  of  the 
disseizee,  there  needed  no  mention  of  heirs;  i^r  the  re- 
lessee  had  a  fee-simple  at  the  time  of  the  release  made, 
and  that  which  was  oefore  wrongful  was  thus  made  law- 
ful ;  and  if  the  release  was  to  him  only  for  an  hour,  it 
would  enure  in  fee ;  for  a  right  being  once  gone,  was  gone 
forever.®    A  release  was  said  also  to  enure  by  way  of  ex- 

»  Litt,  523.        »  Ibid.,  531.  »  Ibid.,  541, 542.      » Ibid.,  465. 
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tinffuishment,  where  he  to  whom  the  release  was  made 
could  not  take  the  thing  released ;  as  where  a  lord  released 
to  a  tenant  all  the  right  he  had  in  the  seigniory,  or  the 
land :  the  same  of  a  release  to  the  tenant  of  the  land  of 
a  rent-charge,  or  common  of  pasture.^ 

A  confirmation,  as  the  name  implies,  was  desired  to 
substantiate  a  defeasible  estate,  which  had  been  obtained 
either  by  right  or  by  wrong ;  and  therefore  it  was  rarely, 
if  ever,  made  in  concurrence  with  the  party  who  gave  rise 
to  the  imperfect  interest  which  it  was  meant  to  confirm. 
But  a  releasCy  though  applicable  to  divers  cases,  where  it 
was  certainly  a  subsequent  transaction,  and  made  upon  an 
after-thought,  as  to  divest  a  right,  or  enlarge  some  pre- 
existent  estate;  yet  was  not  unusually  adopted  as  an 
original  conveyance  for  the  transfer  of  the  freehold  and 
inheritance.  The  way  was  this :  A  deed  of  lease  was  made 
to  the  parly  intended  to  be  the  purchaser  for  three  or  four 
years;  and  when  he  had  entered  on  the  possession  im- 
mediately, or  very  soon  after,  a  release  of  the  inheritance 
was  given  to  him;  and  thus  he  became  seized  as  com- 

?lete^  as  if  by  fine,  or  feoffment  with  livery  of  seisin.* 
^hus  a  lease  and  release  were  practised  as  a  full  transfer 
of  the  freehold,  and  inheritance.  This,  as  well  as  a  feofi^ 
ment  to  a  use,  which  will  be  considered  presently,  was  a 
deviation  from  the  common-law  conveyances,  which,  we 
shall  soon  find,  began  to  give  place  to  these  and  other 
new  modes  of  transfer,  grounded  upon  the  doctrine  of 
uses. 
In  considering  the  nature  of  conveyances  at  this  time, 
we  must  not  forget  to  speak  of  attornment  which 
was  a  necessary  requisite  for  the  completion  of 
some  grants  that  were  particularly  circumstanced.  At- 
tornment was  the  agreement  of  the  tenant  to  a  grant  of  a 
seigniory,  or  of  a  rent :  or  the  agreement  of  a  donee  in  tail, 
or  termor  for  life,  or  for  years,  to  a  grant  of  the  reversion 
or  remainder.  In  the  time  of  Henry  m.,»  we  had  occasion 
to  mention  this,  among  other  topics  arising  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  tenures,  but  since  that  time  ^eat  alterations  had 
taken  place  in  it  What  was  there  said,  is  confined  to  at- 
tornment of  the  former  kind  —  namely,  upon  a  grant  of 
the  lord  —  which  doctrine,  however,  appears  in  a  very 

»  LitL,  479, 480.  »  32  Hen.  VI.,  8.  »  ViiU  vol.  ii.,  c.  v. 
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different  point  of  view,  as  exhibited  by  Littleton.  As  this 
subject  leads  us  to  consider  very  particularly  the  relation 
between  lord  and  tenant,  it  is  well  worthy  of  attention. 
We  shall  therefore  take  a  short  view  of  it,  and  shall  begin 
with  grants  made  by  lords,  and  then  proceed  to  grants 
made  of  reversions  and  remainders. 

K  a  lord  granted  by  deed  the  services  of  his  tenant,  the 
tenant  must  attorn  during  the  life  of  the  grantor,  or  the 
erant  would  be  void.  The  form  of  attornment  was  either 
by  saying,  "  I  agree  to  the  grant  made  to  you,"  or,  "  I  am 
content  with  the  grant  made  to  you ; "  or,  as  were  the  most 
common  forms,  "  I  attorn  to  you  by  force  of  the  said 
grant,"  or,  "I  become  your  tenant;  "  or  by  delivering  to 
the  grantee  a  penny,  or  anything,  by  way  of  attornment.^ 
So  much  did  the  validity  of  such  a  grant  depend  on  the  at- 
tornment, that  if  the  lord  made  a  second  grant,  and  the 
tenant  first  attorned  to  the  second  grantee,  he  would  have 
the  services,  and  any  attornment  afterwards  to  the  first 
grantee  would  be  void.^  If  a  manor  was  sold,  it  was  neces- 
sary all  the  tenants  should  attorn,  except  those  at  will,  for 
they  need  not.'  If  any  tenant  had  made  a  lease  for  life, 
or  in  tail,  saving  the  reversion,  the  reversioner  was  to  at- 
torn, and  not  the  tenant  for  life,  or  in  tail,  for  they  were 
not  immediately  privy  to  the  grantor.*  So  in  case  of  lord, 
mesne,  and  tenant,  the  mesne  should  attorn  to  a  grant  of 
the  services  by  the  lord,  and  not  the  tenant  peravaile.* 
But  it  was  otherwise  when  the  grantee  of  a  rent-charffe, 
or  rent-seek,  granted  it  over,  for  then  the  tenant  of  the 
freehold,  on  which  the  rent  was  charged,  was  to  attorn ; 
for  the  avowry  was  not  to  be  made  on  any  person,  but  as  in 
lands  charged  with  the  distress.^  So  where  lands  were  let 
for  life,  with  remainder  over  in  fee,  and  the  lord  granted 
the  services,  it  was  sufficient  if  the  tenant  for  life  attorned ; 
for  he  in  remainder  could  not  be  said  to  be  tenant  to  the 
lord  to  this  purpose,  till  after  the  death  of  the  tenant  for 
life.  Yet  if  sucn  remainder-man  died  without  heir,  the 
lord  would  have  the  remainder  by  escheat.^ 

Thus  far  of  attornment,  where  it  was  necessary  to  com- 
plete a  grant  of  services  or  of  rent.  We  have  before  said 
that  it  was  also  necessary  where  land  was  let  for  years,  for 
life,  or  in  tail,  and  the  reversion  was  granted  either  for  life^ 

iLitt.,551.  »  Ihid.,  653.  «  Ibid.,  656.  Ubid.,  557. 
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in  tail,  or  in  fee ;  for  in  such  cases  it  was  requisite  that  the 
tenant  for  years  should  attorn  to  the  grantee  in  the  life  of 
the  grantor ;  and  by  such  attornment  the  freeholder  would 
pass  without  any  liveiy  of  seisin.^  In  like  manner,  if  land 
was  let  in  tail,  or  for  life,  with  remainder  over  in  fee,  the 
remainder  over  could  not  be  granted  without  the  attorn- 
ment of  the  tenant  of  the  land.*  Where  land  was  let  for 
5 rears,  remainder  to  another  for  life,  reserving  a  rent  to  the 
essor,  and  livery  of  seisin  was  made  to  the  tenant  for 
years;  if  the  reversion  was  granted,  and  the  tenant  for  life 
attorned,  the  grantee  by  force  of  such  attornment  might 
distrain  the  tenant  for  years  for  rent  due  after  such  attorn- 
ment; for  where  a  reversion  depended  upon  an  estate  of 
freehold,  the  attornment  of  the  freeholder  was  sufficient' 
We  have  hitherto  been  speaking  of  a  grant  by  deed :  there 
was  some  difference  where  the  grant  was  made  by  fine. 
For  if  the  lord  granted  his  services  by  fine,  they  were 
immediately  in  the  grantee  by  force  of  the  fine,  but  yet  the 
lord  could  not  distrain  for  them  without  attornment. 
However,  if  the  tenant  died,  leaving  an  heir  within  age, 
the  grantee  would  have  the  wardship,  the  seigniory  being 
in  him  by  the  fine  without  attornment :  the  same  of  an 
escheat^  So  if  a  reversion  dependent  on  an  estate  for  life 
was  granted  by  fine,  the  reversion  was  immediately  in  the 
grantee  by  force  of  the  fine,  but  he  could  have  no  action 
of  waste  without  attornment;  yet,  if  the  tenant  for  life 
aliened  in  fee,  the  grantee  might  enter,  such  alienation 
bein^  to  his  disherison,  as  he  had  the  reversion.^  The 
lord  m  the  above  case  could  not  have  relief  without  attorn- 
ment, because  this  was  a  matter  that  lay  in  distress,  and 
he  could  not  avow  the  taking  to  be  good  and  lawful,  as 
was  before  observed,  without  attornment  To  establish 
wardship  or  escheat,  there  needed  no  distress  but  an  entry, 
which  he  had  by  force  of  the  fine.*  So,  if  there  were  lord, 
mesne,  aud  tenant,  and  the  mesne  made  a  grant  of  the 
services  of  his  tenant,  and  then  the  grantee  died  without 
heir,  the  services  of  the  mesnalty  would  escheat  to  the  lord 
paramount,  and  he  might  distrain  for  them,  notwithstand- 
ing there  had  been  no  attornment;  and  this  for  two 
reasons,  given  by  Littleton :  First,  because  the  mesnalty 
was  in  the  grantee  by  force  of  the  fine,  and  so,  being  veiy 

»  Litt,  667, 668.  »  Ibid.,  671.  •  Ibid.,  680, 581. 
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tenant  to  the  lord  paramount,  he  might  avow  npon  him, 
though  he  was  not  compelled  so  to  do ;  and  if  the  grantoi: 
had  died  without  heir,  during  the  life  of  the  grantee,  he 
could  have  been  compelled  to  avow  npon  the  grantee. 
Secondly,  because  the  lord  paramount  claimed  the  mesnalty, 
not  by  force  of  the  grant  by  fine,  but  by  virtue  of  the  seign- 
io^  paramount.* 

In  like  manner,  for  a  similar  reason,  if  a  reversion  de- 
pendent on  an  estate  for  life  was  granted  by  force,  and  the 
grantee  died  without  heir,  the  lord  would  have  the  rever- 
sion by  escheat,  and  also  a  writ  of  waste,  notwithstanding 
that  there  was  no  attornment ;  but  where  a  person  claimed 
by  force  of  a  grant  by  fine,  as  heir,  or  assignee,  he  could  not 
distrain,  nor  avow,  nor  have  waste  without  attornment.* 

This  doctrine  of  attornment  did  not  reach  to  devisees, 
for  if  a  rent-tenure  or  rent-charge  was  devised  by  will,  the 
devisee  might  distrain  without  attornment,'  and  the  de- 
visee of  a  reversion  might  have  waste  without  attornment. 
The  reason  stated  by  Littleton  is,  that  the  will  of  the 
testator  should  be  performed,  whereas  it  might  be  defeated 
if  made  dependent  on  the  attornment. 

Thus  far  of  attornment  to  complete  conveyances  that 
were  lawful,  but  if  a  grant  and  fine  stood  in  need  of  this 
assent  of  the  tenant  to  perfect  the  transfer  of  the  land, 
much  more  should  an  unlawful  act,  as  a  disseisin,  in- 
trusion, or  abatement.  Thus  it  is  laid  down  by  Littleton, 
that  if  the  tenants  of  a  manor  did  not  attorn  to  the  dis- 
seizor, then,  though  he  died  seized,  and  his  heir  was  in 
by  descent,  yet  might  the  disseizee  distrain  for  the  ser- 
vices, because  all  the  manor  did  not  descend  to  the  heir.^ 

The  last  species  of  conveyance,  if  it  can  be  so  termed, 
and  that  which  was  nearly  connected  with  gifts  to  a  use, 
was  that  by  will.  The  distinction  between  gifts  of  land 
bv  deed  and  by  will  became  more  strongly  marked  ;  and 
although  in  a  gift  by  deed,  if  the  tenant  of  the  particular 
estate  refused  to  accept  the  livery,  the  remainder  was 
void,  yet,  if  the  first  devisee  refused,  the  remainder  was 
still  good,  and  he  took  in  possession  immediately.^  An- 
other distinction  was  this :  if  land  was  ^iven  to  a  man 
and  the  heirs-male  of  his  body,  and  he  nad  issue  a  son 
and  a  daughter,  and  died,  the  son  entered,  and  the  daugh- 

»Litt.,683.  »  Ibid.,  686.  »  3  Hen.  VI.,  4 ;  37  Hen.  VI.,  37. 
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ter  had  issue  a  son  and  died,  and  then  the  donee  died 
without  issue-male,  here  the  son  of  the  daughter  was  not 
to  have  the  land,  though  he  was  heir-male,  hut  if  it  had 
been  by  devisee  he  would.^ 

A  notion  had  begun  to  prevail  respecting  the  devise  of 
a  chattel  which  was  entirely  novel.  A  gift  of  a  chattel 
without  any  specification,  or  if  for  life,  was  heretofore 
considered  as  a  gift  forever ;  a  chattel  not  being  respected 
by  the  law  in  the  light  of  such  permanent  property  as 
might  be  limited  over  from  one  to  another,  after  the  death 
of  the  possessor.  Sut,  at  length,  the  following  method 
was  hit  upon,  by  which  a  chattel  might  be  bequeathed 
over,  in  like  manner  with  real  property.  It  was  held  that 
a  man  might  give,  by  will,  a  book  to  one  of  his  executors, 
to  have  ana  use  for  the  term  of  his  life;  remainder  to  his 
other  executor,  to  have  and  use  for  the  term  of  his  life; 
and  then  to  the  parishioners  of  such  a  parish.  The  reason 
of  this  opinion  was,  because  only  the  use  was  given  for 
life ;  and  therefore  a  sort  of  remainder  over  nignt  might 

An  ezeentory  hc  rcasouable  aud  consistent  therewith.  Such 
doTise.  ^^  ^Yie  origin  of  that  sort  of  gifts  which  in 
later  times  have  been  called  executory  devises.* 

In  following  the  history  of  revolutions  in  the  laws  re- 
lating to  property,  the  reader's  attention  has  been  princi- 
pally taken  up  with  that  artificial  and  refined  system 
upon  which  a  title  to  land  and  inheritances  was  governed ; 
the  magnitude  as  well  as  the  difficulty  of  the  subject  re- 
quiring a  very  close  and  serious  examination.  The  law 
of  chattels  is  of  a  less  complicated  nature,  and 

Of  chattels.       ■,.  ^    ,     -»  »     ^.    t  /.i- 

being  regulated  upon  principles  of  plain  sense, 
independently  of  the  influence  of  any  peculiar  system  of 
things,  is  more  easily  comprehended.  The  few  opportu- 
nities that  have  hitherto  presented  themselves  of  speaking 
on  this  part  of  our  inquiry,  were  when  we  considered  the 
several  actions  in  whicn  chattels  might  become  the  objects 
of  judicial  discussion ;  and  such  idea  of  this  kind  of  prop- 
erty as  could  be  collected  from  thence,  must  be  very  im- 
penect.  As  personal  property  had  of  late  years  been 
growing  into  greater  consideration,  owing  to  the  increase 
of  trade  and  manufactures,  it  became  more  agitated  in 
our  courts ;  and  lawyers  bestowed  upon  it  some  share  of 

»  27  lien.  VI. ;  11  Hen.  VI.,  12.  «  37  Hen.  VI.,  30 ;  Bro.  t6ui,  13. 
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that  attention  which  Beems  before  to  have  been  wholly 
engrossed  by  the  learning  of  real  property.  The  reports 
of  this  period  furnish  several  cases  upon  the  qualities  and 
incidents  of  this  sort  of  property,  with  the  nature  of  con- 
tracts and  agreements  and  other  methods  of  transferring 
it  from  one  to  another.  These  are  almost  new  subjects ; 
and  as  they  constitute  the  foundation  of  what  has  since 
been  raised  in  modern  times  to  such  a  height  as  nearly  to 
overshadow  and  obscure  the  law  of  estates,  they  become 
extremely  deserving  the  curiosity  of  a  juridical  historian. 
The  first  point  to  be  considered  on  this  subject  is  what 
things  were  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  come  un- 
der the  denomination  of  property.  Animals  that  were 
properly  /er«  naturoB  were  not  considered  as  being  the 
property  of  any  one.  However,  there  was  a  sort  of  in- 
complete property  that  accrued  ratiorte  sdi^  and  gave  the 
owner  a  title  to  an  action  for  an  injury  done  to  them. 
Thus  it  was  laid  down,  that  a  person  who  had  a  park  or  a 
warren,  had  not  therefore  such  a  property  in  tne  game 
thereof  as  in  an  action  of  trespass  for  taking  them  to  call 
them  lepores  suos  or  damas  suas;  but  yet  he  might  declare 
for  mUle  lepores ,  or  damas  viginti;  and  so  it  was  adjudged 
over  and  over  again.^  The  same  of  doves  and  hawKs.* 
The  idea  was  carried  so  fss  as  for  it  to  be  laid  down  for 
law,  that  no  gift  could  be  made  of  a  deer  in  a  park ;  and 
this  seems  to  have  been  a  general  opinion ;  but  Chief- 
Justice  Brian  endeavored  to  make  this  exception  to  it, 
that  a  white  deer,  or  any  that  seemed  to  be  identified  by 
some  peculiarity,  might  be  given  away  as  a  thing  in 
which  a  man  had  a  clear  property;'  and  this  distinction 
seems  to  conform  with  what  had  been  laid  down  in  a 
former  period,  that  a  man  might  have  property  in  a  tame 
deer.^  The  scruple  concerning  the  meaning  of  ,meum  and 
taum  was  once  carried  to  a  very  extravagant  length ;  for 
in  an  action  de  maU  ignem  custodieno^  the  writ  was  ianem 
suumy  which  was  excepted  to  because  no  one  could  nave 
property  in  fire  ;  but  the  objection  was  overruled  as  frivo- 
lous.^ If  a  man  came  into  the  freehold  of  another  and 
cut  trees  and  made  timber  of  them,  the  property  was  con- 
sidered as  remaining  in  the  owner  of  the  soil  till  it  was 

»  3  Hen.  VL  66 ;  7  Hen.  VL,  38 ;  22  Hen.  VI.,  69.     *  43  Edw.  lU.,  24. 
«  16  Edw.  IV.,  7.  »  2  Hen.  IV.,  18. 

•  18  Edw.  IV.,  14. 
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caFried  away.*  If  a  bow  was  taken  by  way  of  distress, 
and  then  pigged,  the  owner  might  have  replevin  of  the 
pigs  as  well  as  the  sow,  and  recover  damages  for  both.' 

It  was  a  very  old  rule  of  law,  that  a  man's  property 
in  anything  should  not  be  transferred  by  the  wrongful 
taking  of  it;  a  thing  therefore  so  taken  remained  the 
property  of  the  owner,  whatsoever  hands  it  might  pass 
through,  or  by  whatsoever  means,  except  only  by  a  sale 
in  market  overt ;  to  which  the  law,  for  the  security  and 
confidence  necessary  in  the  dealings  of  men,  allowed  such 
credit  for  fairness,  as  to  convey  a  clear  title  to  a  pur- 
chaser. But  if  goods  were  sold  in  this  public  manner  by 
a  collusion  between  the  buyer  and  seller,  or  if  the  buyer 
knew  that  the  vendor  had  taken  them  wrongfully,  then 
the  property  would  not  be  changed  ;*  and  some  went  so 
far  as  to  hold,  that  if  the  toll  of  the  market  was  not  paid> 
the  property  would  not  be  changed.^  In  such  cases,  and 
where  the  sale  was  not  in  market  overt,  the  law  was,  that 
the  owner  might  take  his  goods  wheresoever  he  found 
them ;  but  the  seller  would  nevertheless  be  entitled  to  all 
the  price  agreed  for  between  him  and  the  buyer,  who  had 
no  recompense  but  the  admonition  of  caveat  emptor  to 
make  him  more  circumspect  on  other  occasions.^  If  a 
man  took  the  goods  of  another,  and  offered  them  to  an 
image,  the  superstition  of  the  age  had  allowed  this  to  be 
as  complete  a  change  of  property  as  a  sale  in  a  market  or 
fair ;  but  if  they  came  back  to  the  hands  of  the  first  tres- 
passer, the  owner  might  take  them/ 

The  construction  of  the  common  law  upon  the  law  of 
nations  was,  that  any  one  might  seize  the  goods  of  the 
king's  enemies  imported  into  the  kingdom ;  and  also  the 
goods  of  Englishmen  taken  b^  such  enemies,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  kin^,  the  admiral,  and  the  owner,  unless 
he  came  the  same  day  they  were  taken,  and  claimed  them 
ante  occasum  solisJ 

The  most  usual  mode  by  which  chattels  were  trans- 

ofoontneta.    ^^'^^^  from  ouc  pcrsou  to  another,  was  by  bar- 
gain and  contracts  of  several  kinds,  the  law 
of  which   began  now  to  be  tolerably  well  understood. 
The  foundation  of  every  contract  required  that  there 

»  36  Hen.  VI.,  2.  *  36  Hen.  VL,  29.  »  7  Edw.  IV,  14. 

•  12  Edw.  IV.,  6.  »  9  Edw.  IV.,  1. 

•  33  Hen.  VI.,  6.  •34  Hen.  VI.,  10. 
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Bhould  be  a  mutual  benefit  to  both  parties,  that  is,  a  quid 
pro  quo;  otherwise  it  was  a  nudum  pactum^  and  such  to 
which  the  law  would  not  give  effect.  Thus  where  a  man 
brought  an  action  upon  the  case  against  another  for  not 
building  a  mill  by  a  certain  day,  according  to  his  engage- 
ment, the  declaration  was  held  ill,  because  it  did  not  state 
that  the  defendant  was  to  have  been  paid  anything  for 
his  labor,  in  which  case  the  bargain  would  have  oeen 
void.^  A  promise  to  give  a  person  a  sura  of  money  if  he 
married  his  daughter,  was  a  contract  whose  validity  was 
much  questioned,  on  the  idea  of  there  not  being  a  quid 
pro  quo.  An  action  of  debt  upon  such  a  promise  was 
debated  with  some  difference  of  opinion.  In  support  of 
it  many  instances  of  bargains  were  quoted  by  l^riscot, 
which  he  thought  bore  some  similaritjr  to  the  present, 
and  were  esteemed  good  in  law.  Thus  if  A.  sold  a  horse 
for  £10,  and  had  no  horse  at  the  time,  yet  he  might  have 
an  action  of  debt  for  the  money,  though  there  was  in  fact 
no  quid  pro  quo;  but  because  if  A.  had  a  horse  the  buyer 
might  take  it,  the  bargain  was  to  be  supported  in  law. 
Again,  if  one  sold  his  land  for  £100,  debt  would  lie  for 
the  money  immediately,  though  the  purchaser  could  not 
have  the  land  without  the  ceremony  of  livery.  Again, 
if  a  person  was  retained  to  be  counsel  for  a  certain  sum, 
he  might  have  an  action  for  the  money .»  It  seemed  to 
be  thought  that  though  a  purchase  of  things  for  the  use 
of  a  society,  if  agreed  to  by  them,  would  charge  them 
with  the  price ;  yet  if  the  purchase  was  for  tnem,  it 
would  not  bind  them  without  an  apparent  agreement:  it 
might,  however,  be  questioned  whether  the  law  would 
not  interpret  their  use  of  the  things  purchased  as  an 
agreement,  and  so  it  was  afterwards  determined.' 

»  3  Hen.  VI.,  36.  « 37  Hen.  VI.,  8.  »  20  Hen.  VI.,  22. 
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The  Cocjbt  of  Equitt  in  CHiLKCERT  —  Cabbs  betervinsd  before 
THE  Chancellor  —  Of  Proceedings  by  Bill  in  the  Kino's  Bench 

—  Ejections  Ftbmjr  —  Actions  upon  the  Case  —  Action  op  For- 
cible Entry  —  Of  Forger  of  Deeds — Damages  and  Costs  —  Of 
Protections  —  The  Criminal  Law  —  Larceny — Of  Appeals  —  Of 
pRovoRS — Of  Battel — Of  Clergy  —  Judicature  in  Parliament 

—  Origin  of  Private  Acts  —  Of  the  King  and  Government. 

THE  adminiBtration  of  justice  during  these  two  reigns 
affords  an  object  of  inquiry  equally  interesting  and 
important  with  the  law  of  private  rights.  The  novelties 
in  this  part  of  our  juridical  system  consist  principally  in 
the  perfection  to  which  the  science  of  pleading  had  ar- 
rived, the  introduction  of  such  new  actions  as  had  been 
given  by  some  late  statutes,  and  some  slight  variation  in 
the  form  of  judicial  proceedings. 

The  court  of  chancery  grew  into  great  consideration  in 
The  court  *^^  reigns  of  Henry  VL  and  Edward  IV.  In- 
•quitTto***  deed  the  statute  16  Hen.  VI.  may  be  consid- 
***"'*'^'  ered  as  adding  a  new  support  to  this  court ; 
which,  by  restraining  a  wanton  and  inconsiderate  appli- 
cation of  its  authority,  confirmed  it  in  a  due  and  regular 
administration  of  justice.  That  the  legislature  should  at 
different  times  express  a  jealousy  of  this  new  judicature 
by  SKJbpcma^  and  impose  checks  upon  the  exercise  of  it,  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at :  the  idea  upon  which  this  court 
had  taken  upon  itself  to  decide  according  to  principles  of 
equity  and  general  justice,  was  novel  and  adventurous* 
It  was  to  afford  relief  to  suitors,  upon  circumstances  of 
hardship,  fraud,  or  trust,  where  the  King's  courts  allowed 
none.  This  was,  in  effect,  an  appeal  from  the  ancient  cus- 
toms and  statutes  of  the  realm  to  the  conscience  and  dis- 
cretion of  a  single  person.  It  appeared  like  changing  the 
rules  of  right ;  like  renouncing  the  government  of  law, 
and  preferring  that  of  arbitrary  wiJl.  Added  to  this, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  chancellor  presided  there 
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alone,  without  the  influence  of  common-law  judges  (except 
when  he  choose  to  call  in  their  advice)  to  control  the  force 
of  his  own  particular  notions ;  that  he  was  a  person  un- 
learned, for  the  most  part,  in  the  common  law,  and  an 
ecclesiastic  bred  up,  as  was  then  usual,  in  the  study  of  the 
civil  and  canon  law ;  from  these  considerations  it  was  ex- 
tremely probable,  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  a  set  of  rules 
and  maxims  of  justice  would  gain  ground  in  that  court, 
differing  from  and  dero^tory  to  the  common  law.  These 
were  natural  apprehensions,  and  in  the  event  proved  not 
to  be  wholly  unfounded. 

Kot  only  the  education  of  the  judge  who  there  presided, 
but  the  very  intent  and  design  of  his  jurisdiction  naturally 
led  to  what  was  foreseen.  The  canon  and  civil  law  fur- 
nished a  system  of  rules  and  a  course  of  proceeding  ex- 
tremelv  well  adapted  to  the  objects  of  inquiry  in  a  court 
of  equity.  The  large  principles  of  universal  justice  taught 
by  the  imperial  law,  were  calculated  for  any  set  of  people 
and  any  state  of  things.  These  furnished  grounds  of  rea- 
soning to  model,  correct,  and  qualify  the  untoward  conse- 
quences of  our  partial  municipal  customs;  while  the 
ecclesiastical  jurisprudence  supplied  a  method  of  proceed- 
ing, in  the  examination  of  witnesses  and  of  the  party, 
peculiarly  contrived  to  sift  the  conscience  of  a  designing 
and  fraudulent  defendant.  The  chancery  being,  like 
other  courts,  at  liberty  to  form  its  own  method  of  pro- 
ceeding, adopted  that  which  best  answered  its  design; 
and  accordingly,  a  proceeding  formed  from  the  civil  and 
canon  law  together,  gradually  became  the  practice  of  the 
court  of  chancery,  without  any  interference  or  control  of 
the  legislature.  But  the  chancellor  was  not  left  at  liberty 
entirely  to  establish  the  rules  of  iustice  dictated  by  the 
civil  Uw.  Thi8  was  a  matter  of  much  more  importance 
in  its  consequences  than  the  other.  In  this  instance  he 
was  narrowly  watched  by  the  fudges,  who,  in  many  cases 
where  their  advice  was  called  in,  put  some  check  on  the 
liberal  conclusions  derived  from  those  plausible  topics,  the 
iitness,  and  convenience,  and  the  substantial  justice  of  a 
cause,  which  were  the  principal  grounds  on  which  the 
chancellor  used  to  rest  his  equitable  decisions. 

It  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  this  court  had  begun  to  exer- 
cise its  judicial  authority  in  the  reigns  of  Kichard  II., 
Henry  IV.  and  Y.,  aa  appears  from  what  has  been  before 
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mentioned.*  But  we  do  not  find  in  our  books  any  report 
of  cases  there  determined  till  87  Henry  VL,  except  only 
on  the  subject  of  uses  ;  which,  as  has  been  before  remarked, 
mieht  give  rise  to  the  opinion,  that  the  first  equitable 
juuicature  was  concerned  in  the  support  of  uses.  Leaving 
uses  to  be  considered  hereafter,  we  shall  now  take  a  view 
of  such  points  as  were  resolved  in  this  court  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  and  the  subsequent  one ;  being  the 
earliest  notices  we  have,  in  the  annals  of  our  law,  of  the 
nature  and  progress  of  this  new  court  of  equity. 

The  following  case  was  before  the  chancellor  in  87  Hen. 
^    ^  ^        VL     A  person  bought  up  some  debts  owins:  to 

Gams  d0Mr~  m  -»  r  ^ 

mined  before    auothcr,  and  ffoive  him  a  bond  to  the  amount. 

the  chancellor.    -^1  xPii-ii»i  ^i 

He  now  preierred  a  bill  in  chancery  to  be  re- 
lieved from  the  obligation,  alleging  that  as  choses  in  action 
were  the  subject-matter  of  the  contract,  and  these  were  not 
transferable,  he  had  in  reality  received  no  consideration, 
and  should  therefore  in  conscience  be  discharged  from  the 
obligation.  The  chancellor,  having  doubts,  adjourned  it 
into  the  exchequer  chamber,  where  it  was  agreed,  with  the 
concurrence  of  all  the  judges  of  the  king's  bench  and  com- 
mon pleas,  that  the  obligation  should  be  cancelled,  and  if 
the  defendant  refused,  that  he  should  be  committed  to  the 
Fleet  till  he  complied.^  But  when  this  matter  was  after- 
wards pleaded  to  the  obligation  sued  in  the  common  plea^, 
the  plea  was  overruled,  and  the  deed  was  considered  as  still 
in  force ;  it  being  conceived  that  the  only  power  the  chan- 
cellor had  of  enforcing  his  decrees,  was  by  infiicting 
imprisonment  on  the  contumacious  party,  who  might  still 
prosecute  his  legal  rights  in  a  court  of  law,  notwith- 
standing thev  had  been  determined  in  chancery  to  be 
unconscionable. 

A  grant  was  made,  by  letters-patent,  of  goods  forfeited 
by  a  person  attainted;  the  grantee  brought  his  bill  in 
chancery  against  the  person  who  had  then  the  possession 
of  them,  for  this  reason,  that  as  the  king  could  not  have 
an  action  at  law  for  the  goods  of  an  outlaw  or  one  attainted, 
before  they  had  been  seized  for  the  king's  use  or  found  by 
matter  of  record,  much  less  could  the  grantee  maintain  a 
common-law  action  without  having  had  the  possession. 
Accordingly  it  was  held,  that  the  subpcena  was  his  only 

*  Vide  ante.  •  37  Hen.  VL,  13;  BraConad^  4. 
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remedy;  and  the  defendant  was  ordered  to  exhibit  an  in- 
ventory of  the  thing^s  the  next  day,  on  pain  of  being  com- 
mitted to  the  Fleet  J 

The  new  jurisdiction  in  the  court  of  king's  bench  had 
assumed  a  novel  appearance.     We  have  seen   ^^  roeeedin 
that  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  a  practice  had  ^  &ii  in  thS* 

...        j/*^  •  x'l-        i_-ii»         king's  bench. 

obtained  of  commencing  actions,  by  bill,  in 
either  of  the  three  courts  m  Westminster  Hall ;  but  nothing 
has  yet  been  said  on  the  nature  of  that  proceeding :  the 
books  preserved  a  silence  thereon,  until  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.,  (a)  when  there  happened  some  cases,  whicn  show  that 
such  bills  in  the  king's  bench  were  used  to  charge  the  de- 
fendant as  in  custodtd  mareschaUi^  intimating  that  circum- 
stance to  be  the  foundation  for  the  proceeding.  It  seems, 
that  the  persons  in  the  custody  of  the  marshal  of  that 
court  might  be  declared  against  by  bill  for  any  cause  of 
personal  action,  notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  Magna 
Charta,  which  was  construed  not  to  extend  to  this  privi- 
lege claimed  against  prisoners.  The  court,  however, 
guarded  this  custom,  which  it  had  suffered  to  obtain,  by  a 
strict  adherence  to  the  notion  of  law  on  which  it  origi- 
nated ;  thev  required  that  the  person  should  be  an  actual 
prisoner  of  the  court.  Thus  in  the  7th  of  Henry  VI., 
where  a  man  was  out  on  bail,  it  was  held,'  that  a  bill  could 
not  be  filed  against  him  as  in  custody.  It  was  moreover 
required  that  there  should  be  some  proof  on  record,  of  the 
defendant  being  in  custody  ;*  for  otherwise  it  was  said,  it 
lay  at  his  option  whether  he  would  plead  to  the  bill. 

Many  devices  were  contrived  to  effectuate  this  requisite 
of  custody;  one  of  which  seems  to  have  been  the  exhibit- 
ing of  articles  of  the  peace;*  so  strenuously  did  they  en- 
deavor to  preserve  the  proper  character  of  this  tribunal  as 
a  criminal  court.  However,  in  31  Henry  VI.  they  seem  to 
have  relaxed  a  little  on  this  point.  It  was  then  held,  that  if 
it  appeared  that  a  person  was  out  on  bail,  this  of  itself  was 
sufficient  grounds  to  the  court  to  proceed  against  him  as  in 

(a)  Here  we  see  another  reason  for  preserving  the  diRtinctlon  between  the 
legal  history  of  these  two  reigns.  The  beginning  of  the  long  reign  of  Henry 
VI.  marks  prettj  dearlj  the  oommenoement  of  what  may  be  called  the 
modem  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  king's  bench,  as  a  court  of  ordinary  juris- 
diction, in  suits  between  party  and  party:  and  this  is  an  important  era. 
Between  that  time  and  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  there  was  a 
period  of  about  half  a  century. 

»  39  Uen.  VI.,  26  b.  « 7  Hen.  VL,  42.  » Ibid.,  41.  « Ibid. 
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custody,  whether  the  cause  of  his  commitment  appeared  or 
not.  Thus  the  ground  of  the  court's  jurisdiction  hecame 
a  fiction,  and  the  king's  bench  began  to  entertain  suits 
against  persons  who  were  only  supposed  to  be  in  custody, 
provided  there  were  some  slight  grounds  to  warrant  the 
supposition.  It  was  sufficient  therefore  to  file  a  bill  with 
pledges  to  prosecute,  and  then  by  a  copy  of  that  bill  or  by 
htitat^  to  arrest  the  defendant,  who  gave  bail  to  appear ; 
and  then,  though  out  of  custody  on  bail,  he  still  was 
deemed  liable  to  plead  to  a  declaration  filed  against  him  in 
any  action,  and  this  became  the  settled  practice  towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  writing. 

When  the  proceeding  in  this  court  by  bill  was  rendered 
so  easy,  it  mapr  be  supposed  that  suits  of  every  kind  were 
brought  here  m  that  way  very  frequently,  and  that  the  civil 
business  of  the  court  began  considerably  to  increase.  The 
number  of  actions  upon  the  case  (which  too  could  be 
brought  by  ori^nal  here)  increased  the  subjects  of  judicial 
cognizance  in  uiis  court  to  a  nearer  proportion  with  those 
of  the  common  pleas  than  it  had  ever  before  exhibited. 

The  declaring  against  persons  in  custodid  mareschaHi  is  a 
singular  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  practice  in  the  court 
of  King's  bench ;  and  it  became  more  extraordinary  when 
extended,  as  we  see  here,  to  all  persons,  without  anv  re- 
gard to  the  actual  custody  of  the  marshal.  It  has  been 
intimated  in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  that  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  steward  and  marshal  was  communicated  to  the 
court  of  king^s  bench,  and  particularly  discovered  itself  in 
this  proceeding  by  bill.*  The  reader  may  be  better  able 
to  judge,  after  he  has  weighed  the  following  considerations, 
whether  this  is  a  probable  conjecture  to  account  for  the 
novel  proceeding  of  which  we  have  just  been  speaking. 

It  has  been  before  related,  on  the  authority  of  Fleta, 
that  the  steward  determined  the  king's  own  causes  without 
suit:  that  he  had  cognizance  of  all  actions  against  the 
king's  peace  within  the  verge,  ubicunq;  tunc  rez  Juerit  in 
Anglid  ;  that  such  actions  were  to  be  brought  recenter.  In 
another  place  he  tells  us  that  the  steward  had  cognizance 
of  all  trespasses  and  personal  actions,  per  inventionem  plegio- 
rum  de  prosequendo^  without  allowing  any  essoin ;  that  upon 

^  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  abaoonding  from  prooeBS  is  expressed  ixi 
Bracton  by  the  verb  UuUare,    Vide  vol.  iL 
'  Vide  anU,  c.  ziy. 
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pledges  being  found  and  enrolled,  the  marshal  was  com- 
manded to  attach  the  party,  if  he  was  within  the  verge ; 
that  this  court  removed  wim  the  king,  and  by  its  presence 
suspended  all  commissions  of  eyre,  assize,  gaol-delivery, 
and  others  within  the  same  county,  the  business  of  which 
courts  was  summoned  before  the  steward;  that  he  de- 
spatched them  first,  then  proceeded  to  the  trespasses  within 
tne  verge,  and  to  debts  and  contracts  where  persons  had 
bound  themselves  to  the  distress  of  the  steward  and  mar- 
shal.^ Such  are  the  principal  features  of  the  steward's 
court,  according  to  the  practice  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
To  this  mav  be  added  what  is  mentioned  by  Britton,  that 
the  stewara  was  allowed  that  singular  privilege,  which 
none  but  himself  and  the  justices  of  Ireland  and  Chester 
had,  of  delegating  his  judicial  authority  without  a  special 
permission  £om  the  king.' 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  steward  used  to  avail  himself 
of  this  power  to  delegate,  and  it  is  natural  that  the  judges 
of  the  king's  bench  should  be  the  persons  whom  he  dele- 
gated, they  being,  like  him,  obliged  to  attend  vhicunq  ;  rex 
tanefiLerit  in  Anglid.  This  is  rendered  more  probable  by 
the  similarity  of  jurisdiction  which  we  see  in  after-times 
exercised  by  the  pudges  of  the  king's  bench.  We  see  the 
king's  bench  by  its  presence  suspend  all  courts  within  the 
same  county ;  we  find  that  it  had  marshals  who  travelled 
with  it  through  the  several  counties ;  and  that  in  a  statute 
of  Edward  lU.,  these  marshals  are  coupled  in  a  remarkable 
manner  with  the  marshal  within  the  verge.'  When,  there- 
fore, we  find  also  a  proceeding  in  this  court  per  inventwuem 
pUaiorum;  when  a  person,  merely  because  he  was  supposed 
to  be  in  custodid  mareschaHi,  might  be  proceeded  against  for 
debts  and  contracts ;  where  can  we  look  for  the  origin  of 
such  innovations,  but  to  the  model  preserved  in  the  ancient 
history  of  the  steward's  court  ? 

The  judges  of  the  king's  bench,  when  once  in  the  habit 
of  exercising  this  iurisdiction  within  the  verge,  may  easily 
be  supposed,  in  the  usual  course  of  judici^  aggrandize* 
ment,  ampliare  jitrisdictionem^  to  extend  this  new  proceed- 
ing to  all  persons,  whether  within  the  verge  or  not  While 
the  king's  bench  was  moulding  this  borrowed  piece  of 
judicature  so  as  to  aggrandize  its  authority,  the  ancient 

1  Fuie  vol  iL,  c.  xi  *  Britt,  10  edit,  Eelh.  •  Ftcie  ante,  c  xiv. 
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court  of  the  steward  and  marshal,  under  the  presidency  of 
less  active  managers,  sunk  into  discredit  It  was,  at  vari- 
ous times,  expressly  restricted  by  parliamentary  regula- 
tions^ to  its  original  boundary  of  the  veree;  and  the 
steward  never  reviving  those  oranches  of  his  supreme 
jurisdiction  which  had  oeen  so  often  delegated,  the  court 
became  of  no  more  consideration  than  others  that  are  con- 
fined to  a  small  local  jurisdiction.' 
Next  to  the  jurisdiction  of  courts,  the  objects  which  pre- 

mectumtJinuB.  ^^°^  thcmselves  are  the  various  actions  now  in 
'^*'*^  use.  But  these  being  the  same  as  were  so  fully 
examined  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  it  will  be  unneces- 
sary to  add  anything  to  the  account  there  given,  except  by 
an  observation  on  the  action  of  gectione  jirrruB^  and  a  short 
view  of  the  decisions  that  were  made  respecting  the  nature 
and  properties  of  actions  on  the  case.  Some  opinions 
began  to  prevail  respecting  the  effect  of  the  writ  of  ejectione 
JirnuB^  which  led  the  way  to  an  important  change  in  real 
remedies.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  ill.,  and  again  in  that 
of  Richard  III.  (a),  the  action  of  ejectione  Jirmce  became 

(a)  The  author  refers  this  change  to  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  where, 
therefore,  the  passage  on  the  subject  is  transferred,  and  where  it  is  noticed. 
At  present  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  the  action  was  resorted  to  in  this  reign, 
and  was  ftillj  established  in  law,  onlj  from  the  nature  of  the  times  the  action 
of  forcible  entry  was  most  frec^uen^  being  the  remedy  for  recovery  of  the 
freehold.  Thus,  in  a  case  in  this  reign,  it  was  said,  if  a  man  lease  for  term 
of  years,  and  sell  to  one  who  ousts  the  termor,  he  shall  have  a  quare  ^eeU 
to  recover  his  term  and  damages  (19  Hen,  F/.,  56).  For  in  the  same  case 
it  was  said,  that  if  the  lessor  ousted  the  tenant  before  the  conveyance,  the 
remedy  would  lie  against  him  in  ^ectumefimuz:  but  if  after  the  conveyance, 
the  feoffee  ousted  the  tenant,  the  remedy  would  lie  against  the  feoffee,  and 
would  be  quare  eiecU  infra  ierminam  (Ibid.).  It  is  manifest  that  the  judg* 
ment  in  both  actions  was  the  same ;  both  actions  beine  grounded  on  a  term 
and  on  an  ouster :  the  difference  being  that  one  was  Uvored  rather  on  the 
right  as  against  the  lessor,  tHe  other  father  on  the  wrong  against  a  stranger; 
for  it  lay  a^nst  any  one  who  ousted  the  termor.  It  is  said  by  Choke,  J.,  in 
33  Hen.  Yl.,  fol.  42,  that  if,  after  a  lease  for  years,  the  lessor  aliened  and 
gave  livery  of  seisin,  that  is,  upon  the  land,  the  lessee  could  have  a  general 
writ  of  trespass,  although  he  was  not  actually  ousted,  and  aa  the  feoffment 
was  good;  and  so  he  could  have  a  general  writ  of  trespass,  as  well  as  one  of 

^  Vide  ante,  c.  xiv. 

*  However,  the  marshalsea  court,  situated  near  the  prison  of  the  marshal 
of  the  king's  bench,  may  be  regarded  as  retaining  so  lar  some  mark  of  the 
ancient  stock  from  whence  the  latter  flourishing  branch  of  judicature  has 
sprung.  It  was  not  without  a  very  substantial  reason  that  the  king's  bench 
originally  sent  their  prisoners  into  another  county  for  confinement;  and  the 
neighborhood  of  the  ancient  court  of  the  steward  and  marshal  seems  to  point 
out  that  reason  with  some  show  of  probability. 
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more  frequently  used,  as  a  subBtitnte  to  the  many  real 
writs  for  recovering  possession  and  trying  titles  to  lands. 

The  action  most  favored  was  that  t>f  trespass  upon  the 
case^  which,  during  these  two  reigns,  expended  Actions  upon 
itself  in  a  manner  that  made  it  applicable  to  *»»*<»»« 
numberless  cases  for  which  the  common  law  had  not  be- 
fore provided  any  remedy.  In  addition  to  those  we  have 
already  seen,  we  now  find  it  brought  against  an  escheator 
for  a  false  return  of  an  office :  ^  against  a  man  whose  dog 
bit  the  plaintiflPs  sheep,  the  defendant  knowing  the  dog 
was  used  so  to  do :  *  against  a  clerk  for  not  entering  a  nisi 
prius  record  as  he  assumed  to  do :  *  for  suing  a  writ  against 
the  plaintiff  without  consent  of  the  principal :  *  for  arrest- 
ing the  plaintiff  while  he  was  coming  to  answer  in  a 
cause  depending  against  him:  against  an  under-sheriff 
for  embezzling  a  writ :  *  for  beating  the  plaintift''s  servant :  • 
for  erecting  a  mill  near  an  ancient  one,  at  which  the  ten- 
ants were  used  to  grind  their  corn :  ^  against  an  abbot  who 
ought  to  find  a  chaplain  to  do  divine  service  at  a  manor 
chapel,  but  neglected  so  to  do:*  for  disturbing  the  plain- 
tiff's steward  in  holding  a  leet :  •  against  an  innkeeper  for 
not  lodging  the  plaintiff:  ^^  against  a  victualler  for  not 
providing  victuals  for  the  plaintiff: "  for  not  performing 
a  promise  or  undertaking." 

The  discussion  which  arose  on  these  new  actions  upon 
the  case,  as  well  as  on  others  which  have  been  before  men- 
tioned, is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  reader,  as  we 
therein  see  the  principles  which  led  to  the  establishment 
of  this  liberal  and  comprehensive  action. 

The  action  against  the  escheator  was  founded  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  many  we  have  already  mentioned 
against  sheriffs  for  false  returns.  Sheriffs  and  escheators, 
though  officers  of  record,  were  not  justices  of  record,  even 

quare  ^eeit;  but  in  the  writ  of  trespam,  he  could  onlj  recover  damages; 
whereas  in  muure  ^ecU  he  could  recover  the  term  if  it  was  not  expired,  or, 
if  it  was  ended,  he  could  recover  all  in  damages,  to  which  the  reporter  adds 
qucerej  in  writ  of  covenant  and  ejectione  firmcB ;  as  much  as  to  saj,  that  they 
were  the  proper  remedies,  if  the  term  was  ended,  to  recover  damages.  This 
is  actually  referred  to  by  some  writers  as  showing  that  in  ^ectione  firma  the 
term  could  not  be  recovered. 

»  9  Hen.  VL,  60.  »  19  Hen.  VI.,  29.  •  28  Hen.  IV.,  16. 

«  28  Hen.  VI.,  7.  •  21  Hen.  VI.,  8.  »  39  Hen.  VI.,  18. 

»  34  Hen.  VI.,  4.  »  22  Hen.  VI.,  14.  "  39  Hen.  VL,  18. 

*  7  Hen.  VL,  43.  •  22  Hen.  VL,  46.  ^  Pauim. 
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when  in  the  employment  of  taking  inquisitions ;  for  if  so, 
it  was  held  no  action  could  lie '  (a).  It  seems  not  to  have 
been  a  settled  point  that  an  action  would  lie  against  an 
innkeeper  or  victualler.  It  is  laid  down  by  Moile  that 
it  would,  but  by  Prisot  that  it  would  not,  in  which  Danby 
seems  to  concur;^  and  Prisot  referred  it  to  the  constables 
of  the  place  to  give  directions. 

The  old  questions  upon  the  distinct  properties  of  tres- 
pass, trespass  upon  the  case,  and  nuisance,  still  continued 
unsettled.'  Some  distinctions  were  made,  which  seem  to 
furnish  a  principle  by  which  the  separate  office  of  these 
actions  might  be  known.  If  a  road  was  straightened  or 
embanked,  an  action  upon  the  case  lay ;  if  it  was  entirely 
stopped,  an  assize  of  nuisance,  says  Moile,  to  which  Prisot 
assented,  provided  it  was  stoppea  by  the  tenant  of  the  soil ; 
for  if  it  was  by  a  stranger,  he  held  it  should  be  an  action 
on  the  case.* 

One  of  the  old  remedies  trenched  upon  by  the  new 
action  upon  the  case  was  deceit;  and,  in  like  manner,  it 
often  became  a  question  when  the  old  writ  of  deceit  was 
the  proper  remedy,  and  when  an  action  upon  the  case. 
Where  a  person  made  a  promise  to  do  anvthing,  and  broke 
that  promise,  there  trespass  on  the  case  lay ;  but  if  he  per- 
formed it  in  words,  and  by  some  false  dealing  rendered 
the  performance  of  no  effect,  there  deceit  lay ;  as  if  a  man 
who  had  undertaken  to  infeoff  another,  first  charged  the 
land  and  then  made  the  feoffment,  or  first  infeoffed  a 
stranger,  and  then  entered  and  made  the  feoffment  he  had 
promised  to  make,  this  was  a  proper  subject  for  the  old 
writ  of  deceit.* 

This  brings  us  to  actions  upon  the  case  for  non-perform- 
ance of  promises,  which  had  been  so  repeatedly  canvassed 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.^  All  the  topics  then  agitated 
were  again  brought  forward  during  the  period  of  which 
we  are  now  writing ;  but  the  courts  showed  great  inclina- 
tion to  overrule  the  scrupulous  o^ections  which  were 
thrown  in  the  wav  of  this  action.  In  the  8  Hen.  VI.  the 
distinction  that  had  been  made  between  a  non-perform- 
ance and  a  negligence  or  malfeasance,  was  denied.     An 

(a)  See  mention  made  of  the  statates  on  the  salgect  in  a  previous  chap- 
ter—  C.  XX. 

» 9  Hen.  VI.,  60.  »  F«fe  ante.  »  20  Hen.  VI.,  34. 

•  39  Hen.  VI.,  18.  *  33  Hen.  VL,  26.         •  Vide  anU,  c.  xviiL 
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action  on  the  case  was  brought  against  a  mill-maker  for 
not  making  a  mill  by  a  certain  day,  as  he  had  undertaken. 
It  was  objected,  upon  the  principle  of  the  determinations 
in  the  time  of  Hen.  IV.  that  if  the  mill  had  been  made  ill, 
the  covenant  would  have  been  turned  into  a  tort,  and 
trespass  on  the  case  would  lie  for  the  mis-feasance ;  but 
here  was  a  non-feasance,  which  sounded  merely  in  cove- 
nant. To  this  Babington  answered,  that  if  one  made  a 
covenant  to  cover  a  house  by  a  certain  day,  and  he  neg- 
lecting to  do  it,  the  rain  came  in  and  damaged  the  house, 
the  owner  might  have  an  action  of  trespass  on  the  case 
for  the  damage :  the  same,  said  Cockain,  if  a  man  neg- 
lected to  make  a  ditch,  according  to  his  covenant,  and  my 
corn  was  thereby  damaged :  the  same,  said  Strainge,  if 
my  covenant-servant  neglected  to  do  what  I  ordered  him. 
After  this  manner  of  arguing,  it  was  observed  by  one  who 
was  inclined  against  the  action,  that  if  this  was  allowed, 
every  covenant  that  was  broken  might  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  an  action  upon  the  case.^ 

Notwithstanding  these  decided  opinions,  we  find,  a  few 
years  after,  similar  topics  were  urged  against  these  actions 
upon  promises.  It  was  said,  that  where  a  man  was  re- 
tained to  purchase  a  manor  for  me,  and  he  did  not  do  it, 
I  could  have  no  action  against  him,  unless  it  was  by  deed, 
and  then  I  might  have  covenant;  but  if  he  assisted 
another  in  making  the  purchase,  this  was  a  deceit  upon 
me,  and  I  might  have  an  action  on  the  case ;  and  this  dis- 
tinction was  recognized  by  most  of  the  court.^ 

An  action  was  brought  against  a  man  who  had  under- 
taken to  procure  certain  persons  to  give  releases,  which 
undertaking  he  did  not  perform :  it  was  on  the  case,  and 
the  same  arguments  were  used  against  it  as  against  the 
former.  This  being,  they  said,  merely  a  noTi-feasance^  the 
remedy  must  be  in  covenant.  But  this  was  explicitly 
denied  by  luyn,  the  chief-justice,  and  Paston ;  and  they 
stated  the  common  cases  of  a  carpenter,  a  surgeon,  and 
the  like,.who,  if  they  undertook,  and  did  nothing  towards 
the  performance  of  that  undertaking,  should  be  liable  in 
an  action  on  the  case,  and  the  party  should  not  be  driven 
to  an  action  of  covenant.*  When  an  action  on  the  case 
was  brought  against  a  man  for  not  delivering  wine  accord- 

» 3  Hen.  VL,  86.  •  11  Hen.  VL,  18.  » 14  Hen.  VL,  18. 
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ing  to  his  undertaking,  the  same  armaments  were  again 
urged  against  the  form  of  the  action,  and  the  same 
answers  given :  *  as  the  parties  in  that  case  came  to  an 
agreement,  there  was  no  judicial  determination  of  the 
point. 

However,  it  sufficiently  appears  from  what  had  been 
thrown  out,  that  the  opinions  upon  this  question  were 
now  somewhat  changed ;  and  the  best  lawyers  began  to 
think,  that  an  action  upon  the  case  was  a  proper  remedy 
to  recover  damages  for  non-performance  of  an  agreement, 
as  well  as  for  any  mis-feasance  in  the  performance  of  it. 
Accordingly  we  find  it  laid  down  by  ISewton  in  22  Hen. 
VI.*  that  if  land  was  sold,  the  vendor  might  have  debt 
for  the  money,  and  the  vendee  might  have  an  action 
upon  the  case,  if  he  was  not  infeoffea  of  the  land,  which 
passed  without  any  contradiction.  We  have  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  promise  meant  in  the-  reports  of  this 
period  was  an  achial  undertaking  which  could  be  proved, 
and  not  such  an  implied  promise  as  was  in  after  times 
pronounced  to  arise  in  point  of  law  in  cases  where  a  duty 
was  previously  due.  It  was  also  generally  agreed,  that  a 
consideration  for  such  promise  should  be  stated  in  the 
declaration,  as  it  would  otherwise  be  a  nvdvm  pactum,  to 
which  the  law  would  never  give  eftect. 

The  action  upon  the  case  sometimes  applied,  amongst 
others,  to  instances  where  the  old  remedy  was  by  detinue. 
The  wager  of  law,  which  was  allowed  in  that  old  writ, 
made  it  very  desirable  to  substitute  the  action  upon  the 
case  in  its  room. 

Thus  was  the  action  upon  the  case  by  degrees  adapted 
almost  to  all  purposes ;  sometimes  as  a  remedy  where  the 
common  law  had  furnished  none,  and  sometimes  in  the 
place  of  the  old  established  actions,  which  were  found  less 
adequate  than  this  to  obtain  the  ends  of  justice.  It  was 
the  usual  mode  of  redress  in  most  instances  of  malfeasanee 
or  negligence^  whether  of  private  persons  or  of  those  in 
office;  and  the  party  thereby  received  a  recompense  in 
damages  for  the  wrong  sustafned.  NumerouB  aiTthe  in- 
stances  in  which  this  action  had  already  been  applied,  the 
reports  of  which  have  come  down  to  us.  These  afforded 
a  groundwork  to  extend  it  by  a  reasonable  analogy  to  all 

» 21  Heo.  VL,  56.  « SS  Hen.  VL,  44. 
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the  coDBequences  which  have  since  been  built  upon  it: 
BO  that  the  specific  writs  before  in  use,  as  the  writ  of  de- 
ceit, of  conspiracy,  of  detinue,  and  others,  be^an  gradu- 
ally to  eo  out  of  practice ;  and  actions  upon  tne  case,  of 
a  liberal  conception,  were  framed  in  the  nature  of  those 
remedies.  It  only  remained  to  give  efficacy  to  the  actions 
of  a55ump«?,  as  a  substitute  for  the  action  of  debt ;  and  then 
the  method  of  legal  redress  in  regard  to  personal  injuries 
will  have  suffered  a  complete  revolution.  During  this 
period,  the  steps  above  recounted  were  noiade  towards 
effecting  this  change. 

It  will  be  proper  to  take  notice  of  two  actions  which 
had  lately  made  their  appearance,  and  were  founded  upon 
statutes  passed  in  the  preceding  reigns:  these  are  the 
actions  of  forcible  entry,  and  of  forger  of  false  deeds. 

The  ^  statute  of  Henry  VI.  had  given  an  assize  or  writ 
of  trespass  to  recover  treble  damages  for  a  Acuonofforcibi« 
violent  possession  of  lands  or  tenements ;  but  •**''^- 
the  action  most  in  vogue  being  trespass,  an  assize  was  not 
BO  frequently  brought.  It  was  therefore  in  an  action  of 
trespass  for  a  forcible  entry  that  these  statutes  were  en- 
forced, if  it  was  meant  to  proceed  civilly  ;  if  criminally, 
there  might  be  a  presentment,  or  one  justice  might  pro- 
ceed in  a  summary  way,  as  directed  by  one  of  those  stat- 
utes. 

These  statutes,  being  for  the  suppression  of  force  and 
violence,  seemed  to  require  a  more  rigorous  construction 
than  the  judges  had  put  on  them  (a).  Thus  it  was 
held  by  them,  that  the  issue  in  this  action  should  be  on 
the  title,  and  never  on  the  force ;  and  if  the  title  was 

(a)  The  deciBioDS  on  this  subject  formed  one  of  the  steps  or  stages  in  the 
course  of  progress  by  which,  out  of  the  use  or  practice  of  this  action,  there 
arose  a  use  or  practice  of  the  action  of  aecUone  fmuEy  which  rendered  it  a 
remedy  for  recovery  of  the  freehold.  The  action  of  forcible  entry,  it  is  to 
be  obseryed,  was  primarily  a  remedy  for  the  party  entitled  to  an  estate  of 
freehold  in  possession ;  while  the  action  of  ejeeUonefirmas,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  the  remedy  for  a  termor.  Both  were  grounded  on  a  right  of  entry  and 
on  ouster  and  dispossession  of  the  land ;  but,  as  in  the  latter,  so,  according 
to  these  decisions,  in  the  former,  the  question  of  title  could  be  raised,  for  if 
the  plaintiff  had  no  right  of  entry,  tnen  his  action  failed.  This  was  the 
common  element  which  connected  them,  and  in  the  subsequent  reigns  it  wiU 
be  seen  how,  out  of  the  use  and  practice  of  these  actions  (i.  e.,  the  use  of  one 
by  the  termor,  and  of  the  other  by  the  freeholder),  the  action  of  ^ectment 
arose  for  the  trial  of  title  in  all  cases  of  freehold  or  leasehold. 
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found  against  the  defendant,  he  would,  it  is  true,  be  eo 
facto  convict  of  the  force ;  but  if  the  title  was  found  for 
him,  the  force  would  not  be  at  all  considered.^  The 
force,  however,  might  be  punished  in  an  indictment 
afterwards,  notwithstanding  the  title  was  with  the  de- 
fendant. On  the  other  hand,  if  possession  was  restored 
to  a  disseizor  by  virtue  of  the  statute,  because  he  had 
been  three  years  in  peaceable  possession,  yet  the  disseizee 
might  re-enter  peaceably,  or  have  an  assize.'  It  was  held, 
that  forcible  entry  would  lie  of  a  rent  as  well  as  of  land ; 
for  a  man  might  be  disseized  of  a  rent,  and  might  have  a 
writ  of  entry  sur  disseisin.*  Process  of  outlawry  lay  for 
a  forcible  entry,  as  was  natural  in  an  action  of  trespass.* 
The  statute  only  gave  treble  damages;  but  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  judges  that  treble  costs  should  likewise  be 
recovered.* 

The  action  of  forger  of  false  deeds  was  a  civil  remedy 
for  recovery  of  damages  for  the  injury  sustained  by  the 
party  interested  in  the  efiect  of  such  fictitious  deeds.  This 
remedy  was  founded  on  stat.  1  Hen.  V.,  c.  iii,*  and  the 
construction  put  on  it  was  as  follows. 

It  was  a  good  plea  to  this  action  to  sav,  that  the  plain* 
tiff  had  nothing  in  the  tenements  at  tne  time  the  deed 
was  forged  and  published.^  The  degree  of  interest  was, 
therefore,  an  object  to  be  considered  in  this  action.  It 
was  doubted  at  one  time,  whether  a  remainder-man  had  a 
sufficient  estate  to  entitle  him,  under  the  statute,  to  bring 
an  action  for  forging  a  deed  that  affected  his  interest. 
On  one  hand  it  was  contended,  that  he  had  possession  of 
the  remainder,  though  not  of  the  demesne ;  and  it  was 
said,  that  where  an  estate  was  made  for  life,  the  remainder 
over,  the  deed  belonged  to  the  tenant  for  life  during  his 
life ;  and  yet  if  a  stranger  got  possession  of  it,  the  re- 
mainder-man mi?ht  have  an  action  for  it,  and  the  tenant 
,.  .  for  lii^  might  have  another  action.®    An  heir 

Of  forger  of  deeds. ,      j      v  °   n  j     ^  •     ^    •  .i  •  x» 

had  been  allowed  to  mamtain  this  action 
against  a  person  who  had  forged  a  release  during  his 
father's  life.*    But  this  latter  opinion  (at  least  where  the 

»  21  Hen.  VI.,  39.  •FWconte. 

«  22  Hen.  VI.,  17.  »  21  Hen.  VL,  51. 

»  22  Hen.  VI.,  23 ;  20  Hen.  IV-  11.  •  33  Hen.  VI.,  22. 

*  37  Hen.  VI.,  23.  »  7  Hen.  VI.,  84. 
»  22  Hen.  VI.,  37. 
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publication  was  not  till  after  the  father^s  death)  was  after- 
wards denied,  for  the  heir  had  no  right  during  the  father's 
life.  The  deed,  to  be  a  sabjeet  of  this  action,  must  be 
both  published  and  forged ;  but  if  the  action  was  brought 
against  two,  it  was  sufficient  if  the  forgery  was  proved 
upon  one,  and  the  publication  on  the  other,  for  the  plain- 
tiff would  then  be  entitled  to  recover.* 

From  actions,  the  transition  is  natural  to  proceedings 
therein,  and  the  nature  of  pleading.  The  latter  is  a 
branch  of  the  law  which  was  cultivated  with  great  atten- 
tion during  this  period,  and  deserves  a  verv  particular 
consideration :  we  shall  therefore  reserve  what  we  have 
to  say  on  that  subject  to  a  chapter  by  itself,  and  at  present 
go  on  to  speak  of  some  other  points  which  relate  to  pro- 
ceedings in  actions.  The  first  of  these  will  be  the  adjudi- 
cation of  damages  and  costs,  the  nature  of  which  has  not 
yet  been  at  all  noticed. 

Damages  and  costs  might  either  be  assessed  by  the  jury 
in  a  gross  sum,*  or  separated,  so  much  for  Dan^Mand 
damages  and  so  much  for  costs.  It  should  **^ 
seem,  the  court  exercised  a  discretionary  power  to  abridge 
or  increase  damages  and  costs ;  but  this  was  with  some 
distinction.  Thus,  after  a  writ  of  inquiry,  they  might 
either  increase  or  abridge  both  the  damages  and  costs  as 
they  pleased,  because  this  was  only  an  inquest  of  office  to 
inform  the  court,  who  might  have  assessed  the  damages 
without  an  inquest.  But  where  an  in(][uest  passed  on  an 
issue  joined  between  the  parties,  there,  though  the  court 
might  increase  the  costs,  they  could  neither  increase  nor 
diminish  the  damages;  because  there  the  partv  might 
have  an  attaint  if  he  was  dissatisfied,  which  could  not  be 
in  case  of  a  writ  of  inquiry.  However,  even  in  such  case, 
if  the  damages  were  excessive,  the  court  would  sometimes 
suspend  the  judgment  till  the  plaintiff  released  so  much  of 
the  damages  as  would  reduce  them  to  a  reasonable  sum.^ 

It  had,  indeed,  on  a  former  occasion  been  held,  that 
where  the  principal  demand  was  certain,  the  court  might, 
after  a  verdict  upon  an  issue,  increase  the  damages  as  well 
as  the  costs  (a).     This  was  in  an  action  of  debt,  and  the 

(a)  Thus,  it  was  very  earlj  laid  down,  that  where  the  demand  was  certain, 
as  in  debt,  the  court  ooald  increase  the  amount  adjudged  ( Year^Book,  10 
Hen.  F/.,  26). 

^  20  Hen.  VI.,  11;  14  Edw.  IV.,  2.    «  18  Edw.  IV.,  23.   »  19  Hen.  VL,  10. 
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jury  having  found  a  gross  sum  for  the  damages  and  costs^ 
the  plaintiff  prayed  that  the  damages  might  be  severed 
from  the  costs,  in  order  that  the  latter  might  be  increased ; 
which  the  court  declined  upon  the  idea  that  they,  in  this 
case,  had  an  authority  over  both  (a).*  Again,  in  trespass, 
where  the  jury  had  found  greater  damages  than  were  laid 
in  the  declaration,  the  court  took  upon  them  to  abridge 
the  damages  down  to  the  sum  in  the  declaration  (6).* 
"Whatever  doubt  there  might  be  respecting  damages  or 
costs  after  a  verdict,  there  seems  none  concerning  either 
after  a  writ  of  inquiry,  or  upon  confession,  and  tne  like. 
We  find  upon  a  plea  of  tout  terns  prists  and  judgment  of 
sit  inde  quietus^  ete.^  that  the  plaintiff  used  to  be  admitted 
to  make  an  averment  pro  damnis  suis  occasione  detentioniSj 
and  to  pray  that  such  damages  might  be  allowed  him.' 
"What  is  still  more  striking,  there  are  instances  of  such 
averments  against  the  sheriff  for  not  returning  greater 
issues  upon  jurors;  and  on  these  averments  it  is  to  be 
supposed  the  court  used  to  award  damages  according  to 
their  discretion.* 

Much  confusion  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  mixing 
of  damages  and  costs  together,  which  was  done  not  only 
in  the  verdicts  of  jurors,  but  also  in  the  award  of  the 
court.  "When  they  were  confounded  in  the  verdict,  it  was 
not  uncommon  for  the  plaintiff  to  pray  they  might  be 
severed  ;*  it  being  his  object  to  see  that  the  costs  were  not 
taken  into  the  alnount  of  the  damages,  as  that  might 
create  difficulty  should  an  attaint  be  afterwards  brought. 
The  entry  of  costs,  when  increased  by  the  court,  was 

(a)  Thus,  in  trespass  for  taking  goods,  the  damages  would  be  &r  more  than 
the  value,  accordioj^  to  the  circumstances,  in  the  opinion  of  the  jury  ( Feor- 
BfH^f  Edw,  //.).  The  jury  were  always  asked  to  assess  the  damages  ( Yeca> 
Book,  19  Edw,  IL,  625). 

{b)  There  was  Uiis  distinction  between  trial  by  iury  and  mere  inquisition 
or  inquiry  by  a  jury  to  assess  damages — that,  in  tne  latter  case,  the  inquisi- 
tion was  only  to  inform  the  mind  of  the  court,  and  it  was  at  their  discretion 
whether  they  would  award  judgment  for  the  amount  found  by  the  jury ; 
whereas,  upon  a  trial,  they  had  no  jurisdiction  to  interfere  as  to  the  amount 
of  damages  in  cases  of  tort,  except  as  to  coRts.  And  upon  courts  of  inquiry 
to  assess  damages  in  cases  of  tort,  the  court  always  assumed  a  ^wer^  to 
reduce  the  amount,  if  excessive;  and  though  the;^  had  no  direct  jurisdiction 
to  do  so  in  trials  of  actions  for  torts,  they  have  evidently  done  so  by  refusing 
to  enter  up  judgment  unless,  in  outrageous  cases,  the  plaintiff  will  either 
consent  to  reduce  the  amount,  or  to  a  new  trial  ( Feor-^ooib,  19  Hen.  F/.,  10). 

» 10  Hen.  VI.,  24.  »  Rast.,  158.  »  18  Edw.  IV.,  23. 

*  2  Hen.  VI.,  7.  *  8  Hen.  VI.,  12. 
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always  stated  to  be  at  the  prayer  of  the  plaintiff:  Idea 
cimsideratum  est,  qubd  recuperet  versus  A.  prcedictum  debitum 
suum  prcedictum^  et  damna  sua  prcedicta  ad  40  skill,  per  jura- 
tores  prcedict.  tnformdprcedictd  assesses ,  nee  non  40  sfiiU.  eidem 
B.  AD  RBQUisiTiONBM  suampro  misis  et  custagiis  prcedictis  per 
curiam  hie  de  ingremento  adjudicatis,  quce  quidem  damna  in 
toto  se  attingunt  ad^  etc}  The  court  had  awarded  increased 
costs  to  a  plaintiff  for  the  delay  he  had  suffered  by  being 
hung  up  by  injunction;*  but  in  the  following  year  the 
like  costs  were  refused.* 

The  mode  of  trial  by  law-wager  was  still  open  to  much 
discussion.  The  principal  actions  in  which  ^ 
law- wager  was  used  were  debt  and  detinue ;  it  ***'  ** 
was  also  allowed  in  accompt  in  some  instances.  A  statute 
had  been  made  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  to  prevent  de- 
fendants being  precluded  from  waging  their  law,  by  the 
suggestions  of  plaintiffs  that  the  debt  arose  upon  the  set- 
tlement of  an  account.^  That  statute  gave  the  judges  an 
authority  to  examine  the  plaintiffs  attorney  and  other 
persons,  and  to  allow  or  refuse,  according  to  their  discre- 
tions, the  wager  of  law  to  the  defendant  (a).  The  rule  by 
which  the  judges  chose  to  govern  their  discretion  was  the 
preamble  of  the  act,  which  seems  to  admit,  that  against 
an'  accompt  settled  before  persons  not  properly  and  legally 

(a)  This  is  an  instance  of  those  illuBtrations  which  ancient  and  obsolete 
proceedings  often  afford  of  an  enduring  and  invaluable  principle.  The 
principle  here  illustrated,  as  described  by  the  author  a  little  further  on,  was 
this :  that  as  the  law  provided  appropriate  remedies  for  different  cases,  there 
should  be  a  discretionaiy  power  of  discovering,  by  summair  examination, 
whether  the  plaintiff  had  chosen  the  proper  remedy  —  whether,  by  arbitra- 
tion, by  trial,  or  otherwise.  If,  as  is  self-evident,  that  was  a  course  useful 
and  salutary,  then  it  would  be  equally  so  now  —  in  fact,  infinitely  more  so, 
since  cases  are  infinitely  more  numerous,  and  the  mass  of  litigations  far 
greater  and  more  burdensome.  The  procedure  in  the  action  of  account  was 
by  compulsory  reference  to  auditors  or  arbitrators  appointed  by  the  court, 
with  greater  and  more  coercive  powers  than  could  be  conferred  on  mere 
arbitrators.  The  effect  of  the  statute  was,  that  if  the  plaintiff  proposed  to 
take  that  course,  and  Uie  defendant  objected,  the  court  should  summarily  in- 
Quire  whether  it  was  proper  and  admissible,  and  if  so,  enforce  it  upon  the 
aefendant,  and  if  otherwise,  then  to  leave  him  to  the  proper  remedy.  The 
same  principle  would  justify  a  statute  enabling  the  defendant  to  apply  to  the 
court  to  fine  the*  plaintiff  to  the  action  of  account  in  cases  where  it  was  the 
proper  course.  And  as  the  action  of  account  was  only  a  compulsory  mode 
of  arbitration  by  official  arbitrators,  the  same  principle  would  justify  a  stat- 
utable enactment  enabling  either  party  to  apply  to  the  court  to  enforce  upon 
the  other,  if  the  case  was  proper  lor  it,  the  procedure  by  arbitration. 

1  Bast,  172.        •  21  Edw.  IV.,  78.       »  22  Edw.  IV.,  37.     *  Fide  cxviiL 
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auditors,  a  defendant  might  wage  his  law.*  We  find  in 
the  reports  of  this  period  many  instances  of  the  plaintiff 
being  examined,  according  to  the  direction  of  this  act,  and 
several  cases  where  the  judges  went  further  than  the  ob- 
ject of  the  preamble  of  the  statute. 

An  action  of  debt  was  brought  on  arrearages  of  an  ac- 
compt,  upon  which  the  defendant  tendered  his  law,  and 
prayed  the  plaintiff  might  be  examined:  this  was  done, 
and  it  appeared  by  such  examination  that  it  was  a  debt 
upon  a  contract,  and  so  was  no  matter  of  accompt.*  Again, 
it  appeared  upon  examination  of  a  plaintiff,  that  he  had 
let  to  the  defendant  a  house  and  furniture,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  term  they  came  to  accompt  before  auditors,  upon 
which  part  of  the  rent  was  found  to  be  in  arrear,  and  part 
of  the  furniture  destroyed ;  and  because  he  might  have 
debt  for  the  rent,  and  detinue  for  the  furniture,  the  de- 
fendant was  allowed  to  wage  his  law.*  In  debt  on  accompt 
before  auditors,  upon  examination,  it  appeared  to  arise  on 
an  award  by  arbitrators ;  but  these  were  held  not  to  be 
auditors,  and  therefore  the  defendant  was  admitted  to  his 
law  (a).*  These  cases  were  not  within  the  preamble  of  the 
statute ;  but  the  judges  availed  themselves  of  the  discre- 
tion given  them  by  the  enacting  clause,  and  took  this 
summary  method  of  discovering  whether  the  plaintiff  had 
chosen  his  proper  remedy :  if  not,  they  permitted  the  de- 
fendant to  discharge  himself  by  making  his  law.  The 
only  case  precisely  within  the  act  was  the  following, 
where,  upon  examination,  it  turned  out  that  the  accompt 
was  not  before  auditors^  but  in  the  presence  of  one  only, 
and  the  defendant  was  for  that  reason  admitted  to  his 
law.* 

(a)  This  is  a  proper  place  in  which  again  to  notice  the  important  subject 
of  arbitration,  which  the  author  has  unaccountably  neglected.  Throughout 
this  and  the  ensuing  reigns,  arbitrament  was  constantly  resorted  to  yolnn- 
tarily.  This  appears  from  the  cases  reported  in  the  Year-Boolu  generally, 
upon  the  question  how  far  the  arbitrament  was  a  bar  to  an  action  by  the 
defeated  party.  Thus,  it  was  held  in  this  reign  that  an  award,  that  one  of 
the  parties  should  "go  quit''  of  the  other,  was  good  (10  Hen.  Fi.,  14).  The 
difficulty  as  to  voluntary  arbitration  was,  that  before  an  award,  either  party 
could  revoke  his  submission  f21  Hen.  F/.,  30) ;  for  arbitrament  depended 
upon  the  submission  (8  Hen.  F/.,  18\  Hence  the  distinction  between  arbitra- 
ment and  account  before  auditors  whose  power  was  coercive  and  whose  award 
was  matter  of  record  (3  Hen.  IV.,  5). 

^  Vide  ante.  •20  Hen.  VI.,  16.  •  20  Hen.  VI.,  16. 

«  8  Hen.  VI.,  15.  *  20  Hen.  VL,  41. 
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If  auditors  were  assigned,  and  it  appeared  that  there 
was  a  surplus  due  from  the  lord  to  his  bailee,  and  the 
bailee  brought  debt  on  arrearages  of  this  accompt,  yet  the 
lord  might  wage  his  law ;  for  the  auditors  were  by  the 
statute,  and,  according  to  the  common  law,  were  consid- 
ered as  judges  of  the  bailee  only,  and  not  of  the  lord; 
and  it  was  upon  the  idea  of  the  matter  having  been  dis- 
cussed before  competent  judges  that  a  defendant  in  such 
case  was  restrained  from  making  his  law.* 

A  notion  had  prevailed,  that  in  debt  against  a  person 
for  board  and  eating,  the  defendant  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  wage  his  law ;  and,  after  it  had  been  repeatedly 
decided,  generally,  that  where  the  party  was  at  liberty  to 
provide  or  not,  tne  defendant  might  have  this  privilege,* 
this  point  was  denied  by  Prisot  and  Needham  in  the 
latter  end  of  Henry  VL  s  reign.*  However,  in  a  very 
particular  instance,  namely,  where  victuals  had  been  pro- 
vided by  the  warden  of  the  Tower  for  a  person  impris- 
oned for  treason,  the  obligation  of  common  humanity 
was  esteemed  of  such  force  as  to  leave  the  plaintiff  with- 
out an  option,  and  therefore  the  defendant  was  not  per- 
mitted to  wage  his  law  against  this  meritorious  creditor.* 
Again,  where  the  boarding  was  connected  with  a  sort  of 
realty,  as  where  the  plaintiff  had  let  a  room  to  a  man, 
and  then  took  him  and  his  wife  to  his  table  at  so  much  a 
week,  the  defendant  was  not  allowed  his  law.  In  the 
same  manner,  if  land  was  let  with  a  stock  upon  it  in  debt 
for  the  rent,  law-wager  would  not  be  allowed,  on  account 
of  the  stock  being  coupled  with  the  land,  though  it 
would  lie  in  debt  founded  on  a  lease  of  the  stock  only.* 

The  above  doubt  might  have  arisen  from  the  difference 
between  the  common  Taw,  as  collected  from  the  analogy 
of  other  cases,  and  the  custom  of  London;  for  it  was 
positively  held,  that  by  the  custom  a  defendant  could  not 
wage  his  law,  in  debt  for  board :  by  the  same  custom  a 
defendant  was  excluded  from  this  law,  if  an  alderman  of 
London  testified  the  truth  of  the  contract.* 

It  was  agreed  that  where  persons  were  compelled  to  serve 
by  the  statutes  of  laborers,  as  were  ploughmen,  shepherds, 
and  all  servants  in  husbandry ,  and  they  brought  an  action 

» 14  Hen.  VI.,  24.  *  28  Hen.  VL,  4. 

»  22  Hen.  VI.,  13 ;  16  Edw.  IV.,  16.  »  9  Edw.  IV.,  1. 

»  39  Hen.  VI,  18.  •  1  Edw.  IV.,  6. 
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for  their  wages,  the  defendant  should  not  have  his  law, 
because  there  was  no  option  in  the  plaintiff  whether  he 
would  serve  or  no ;  and  yet  it  was  neld,  that  though  a 
tailor,  carpenter,  or  other  artificers,  if  they  departed  from 
their  service,  were  liable  to  an  action  under  the  second 
chapter  of  the  statute,  yet  because  they  were  not  com- 

Eellable  to  serve,  they  might  be  deprived  of  their  debt 
y  law-wager.*  No  retainer  of  a  servant,  but  under  the 
compulsory  part  of  the  statute  of  laborers,  was  to  exclude 
a  defendant  from  law-wager.  Upon  a  similar  idea  it  was, 
that  in  an  action  brought  by  an  attorney  of  the  common 
pleas  for  his  fees,  Fortescue,  chief-justice,  held  that  the  de- 
fendant should  not  wage  his  law,  saying,  that  the  justices 
could  compel  him  to  act  as  attorney  for  a  suitor,  though  it 
was  otherwise  in  inferior  courts.  Sut  where  an  action  was 
brought  by  a  Serjeant  who  had  been  retained  for  two  years, 
law-wager  was  allowed  ;  because,  said  they,  notwithstand- 
ing he  was  compellable  to  be  of  counsel,  yet  he  was  not 
compellable  to  be  retained  so  long  as  for  two  years.* 

It  was  now  settled,  conformably  with  some  opinions  in 
the  time  of  Edward  III.,^  that  in  a  general  declaration 
for  a  box  of  charters,  the  defendant  might  wage  his  law, 
because  they  partook  of  the  nature  of  the  box  ;  but  where 
one  of  them  was  specially  noticed,  the  defendant,  as  to 
that,  was  obliged  to  plead  to  the  country,  and  this  had 
become  the  established  practice.^ 

In  detinue,  if  the  bailment  was  in  one  county,  and  the 
declaration  alleged  it  to  be  in  another,  the  defendant 
might  wage  his  law.*  There  was  this  difference  between 
detinue  and  accompt,  that  in  the  former,  if  the  bailment 
was  alleged  to  be  by  the  hands  of  another,  law-wager  was 
allowed  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  by  the  hands  of  the 
plaintiff  himself,*  but  in  accompt  it  was  not  allowed; 
though  where  it  was  by  the  hands  of  the  wife  of  the 
plaintiff,  they  being  considered  as  one  person,  the  law- 
wager  was  allowed ;  the  like  as  between  an  abbot  and  one 
of  the  same  society.^ 

It  was  held  by  many,  that,  according  to  the  custom  of 
London,  if  a  defendant  waged  his  law,  the  plaintiff  might 

»  38  Hen.  VI.,  14, 22.  »  21  Hen.  VI.,  35. 

«  21  Hen.  VI.,  4.  •  8  Hen.  VI.,  10. 

•Vide  ante,  U6  Edw.  IV.,  16;  10  Edw.  IV.,  6. 

*  19  Hen.  VI.,  9 ;  22  Edw.  IV.,  7. 
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produce  a  bill  testifying  the  contract,  and  that  would 
oust  the  defendant  of  his  privilege.^  But  this  opinion  is 
directly  against  a  statute  made  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.,  which  expressly  declares  that  a  man  might  wage  his 
law  against  a  Londoner's  papers.*  Law-wager  was  al- 
lowed in  debt  upon  an  arbitrament,*  but  was  denied  in 
debt  on  a  recovery  in  court  of  ancient  demesne,*  and  for 
an  amercement  in  a  leet.^  An  infant  was  not  permitted 
to  wage  his  law."  Executors,  when  charged  as  such, 
could  not  wage  their  law,  because  no  man  could  wage  his 
law  but  upon  a  contract  of  his  own :  they  could  not  there- 
fore be  charged  on  a  bailment  to  their  testator,  but  miffht 
et  be  liable  to  an  action  on  their  possession  of  goods  that 
ad  been  bailed  to  their  testator,  and  in  such  case  they 
might  wage  their  law.^  It  had  been  held,  contrary  to  an 
opinion  in  the  time  of  Henry  V.,  that  a  defendant  mi^ht 
wacre  his  law  against  a  quo  minus  in  the  exchequer: ®  this 
violated  the  rule  laid  down  in  an  earlier  period,®  that  no 
man  should  wage  his  law  against  the  l^ing ;  and  it  was 
on  that  account  overruled  by  the  practice  of  later  times. 

Protections  were  a  greater  source  of  delay  to  justice 
than  even  essoins ;  for  a  protection  mi^ht  be   _ 

ii  •  Ijx  t-l'j  Of  protection. 

cast  where  an  essoin  could  not,  and,  besides, 
had  the  sanction  of  the  great  seal  to  back  it ;  while  an 
essoin,  being  only  the  surmise  of  the  party,  was  open  to 
cavil  and  rejection.  Thus  a  protection  might  be  cast  by 
a  person  who  was  in  prison,  or  let  to  mainprise,  but  such 
a  one  could  not  cast  an  essoin.^®  It  might  be  cast  at  nisi 
prius^  which  an  essoin  could  not."  Protections  stood  upon 
the  ground  of  decisions  before  mentioned  to  be  made  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  the  alterations  introduced 
by  thelate  statutes.**  They  were  of  two  kinds,  namely, 
quia  profecturus,  and  quia  moraturus :  they  were  for  a  year 
only,  and  were  disallowed  in  qiiare  impedit^  assize,  attaint, 
dower  unde  nihil^  darrein  presentment,  and  certain  other 
pleas  before  justices  in  eyre ;  and  a  protection  that  was 
offered  in  any  of  such  cases  would  not  be  allowed.^ 

—  -  ■  I    ■  ■        I       I   ^^  ■     w^  -  -     -      - j^     -^ p.. 

39  Hen.  VI.,  34.  »  32  Hen,  VI.,  24. 

Vide  ante.  *  Vide  ante. 

33  Hen.  VI.,  4.  "  9  Hen.  VL,  68 ;  38  Hen,  VI.,  23. 

34  Hen.  VI.,  64.  ^9  Hen.  VI.,  65. 

10  Hen.  VI.,  7.  "  Vide  ante. 

1 1  Hen.  VL,  40.  »  39  Hen.  VI,  39. 
3  Hen.  VI.,  88. 
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The  effect  of  a  protection  was  to  put  the  plea  sine  die 
for  a  year,  and  the  common  manoeuvre  was  to  cast  it  at 
nisi  priits.  In  such  a  case  the  entry  would  be  thus: 
Postea  continuato  inde  processu^  etc.y  mentioning  the  respite 
of  the  jury,  and  the  appearance  of  the  parties  in  bancoy 
after  which  it  might  go  on,  JEt  super  hoc  loquela  prcedicta 
renianet  sine  die^  eb  quhd  idem  A.  in  obsequio  aomini  regis  in 
guerris  domini  regis  in  partibus  transmarmis  prqfecturus  est  (or 
as  the  case  might  be)  moratwrus  est  JEt  habet  literas  domini 
regis  de  protectione  patentes^  qnarum  datum^  etc.^  per  unum  an- 
num  tunc  proodmi  sequendum  duraturas^  etc}  The  justices 
of  nisi  prius  had  no  power  to  allow  or  disallow  the  protec- 
tion, but  were  merely  to  discharge  the  jury,  and  make  a 
return  of  the  protection,  which  was  allowed  or  disallowed 
at  the  day  in  bank.  If  the  inquest  was  taken  after  the 
protection  cast,  it  was  void.  It  often  happened  at  the  day 
in  bank,  that  the  plaintiff  would  present  to  the  justices 
an  innotescimus  to  repeal  the  protection ;  upon  which  there 
would  issue  a  re-summons,  or  re-attachment  against  the 
defendant,  and  a  new  venire^  or  new  distringas  (for  after 
much  variety,  either  practice  was  held  good),*  to  try  the 
issue.  The  discharge,  however,  of  the  jury  at  nisi  priua 
was  still  right,  as  the  protection  was  good  till  repealed  : 
so,  if  it  expired  before  the  day  in  bank ;  *  but  if  it  was 
disallowed  on  the  day  in  bank,  it  was  otherwise,  for  then 
it  was  the  same  as  none.^  Sometimes  the  defendant 
would  make  default  at  nisi  prius^  and  not  cast  his  protec- 
tion till  the  day  in  bank,  when  it  might  be  allowed ;  and 
if  the  inquest  had  been  taken  by  default,  the  default 
would  be  saved.*  Where  a  defendant  appeared  and  chal- 
lenged some  jurors,  and  cast  a  protection,  it  was  disal-* 
lowed;  because,  as  he  had  appeared,  he  could  not  be' 
demanded,  and  a  protection  was  to  excuse  a  default.* 

It  was  a  rule  where  there  was  more  than  one  defendant 
that  a  protection  cast  by  one,  whether  before  appearance 
or  after,  should  put  the  parol  sine  die  for  all.^  But  if  the 
plaintiff  had  the  precaution  to  sue  several  venires^  then  a 
protection  cast  by  one  defendant  at  nisi  prius^  or  in  bank, 
would  stand  only  for  that  one.®    A  protection  could  only 


^  Baat.,  453. 

«  6  Edw.  IV.,  2 ;  Bro.  Plot.,  69. 

»  35  Hen.  VI.,  5S. 

*  21  Hen.  VL,  20. 


»  21  Hen.  VI.,  10  Bro.  Prot.,  60. 
•  4  Hen.  VI.,  22. 
»  21  Hen.  VI.,  41. 
»  22  Hen.  VL,  3. 
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serve  a  defendant;  and  even  a  defendant  in  replevin,  if 
he  avowed  and  so  made  himself  an  actor,  could  not  have 
a  protection.^  It  was  argued  aj;  one  time  that  a  aamisheej 
after  plea  pleaded,  when  he  made  title  to  a  deea,  was  an 
actor,  and  therefore  should  not  have  a  protection.*  There 
is  a  case  of  a  garnishee,  even  after  plea  pleaded,  casting  a 
protection  ;*  but  the  former  seems  the  better  opinion.*  It 
was  held,  he  might  cast  a  protection  to  the  scire  fadaSj 
because  then  at  least  he  was  not  an  actor.^  A  vouchee 
and  prayee  in  aid  were  held  entitled  to  cast  a  protection  to 
the  writ  of  summons,  upon  the  ground  that  they  might 
have  an  essoin,  and  were  liable  to  judgment  by  default.* 
But  where  resceit  was  counterpleaded,  the  prayee  was  not 
allowed  to  cast  a  protection,  because  he  was  no  party  to 
the  suit  till  he  was  received.^ 

Besides  the  substantial  requisites  to  constitute  a  legal 
protection  before  mentioned,  it  was  likewise  not  to  vary  * 
from  the  original  writ  by  containing  more  or  less;*  it 
was  not  to  be  dated  since  the  time  of  the  default  to  be 
saved  ;  ^  in  either  of  which  cases  it  would  be  disallowed. 
A  corporation  could  not  have  a  protection,  because  they 
could  not  be  supposed  to  be  all  in  servitio  regis}^ 

The  criminal  law  received  some  impression  from  the 
decisions  of  courts  during  these  two  reigns. 
What  is  laid  down  by  Sfewton  in  the  19  *  ^^*^  ^^' 
Hen.  VL"  as  the  law  of  treason,  militates  so  plainly  with 
the  statute  of  treasons,  that  it  can  hardly  be  taken  to  be 
the  better  opinion  of  lawyers  in  his  time.  He  says  that 
if  a  man  imagined  the  death  of  the  king  or  his  consort, 
he  should  be  put  to  death  for  such  an  imagination,  with- 
out having  done  anything,  i.  e.,  without  an  overt  act. 
Perhaps  the  slight  circumstances  that  were  then  construed 
overt  acts  of  treason  might,  in  some  degree,  justify  the 
opinion. 

By  statute  of  Edward  11.,^  no  one  was  to  be  construed 
guilty  of  felony  for  breaking  prison,  unless  the  crime  for 
which  he  was  committed  was  felony.  This  act  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  violated  by  a  determination  in  the  be- 

»  22  Hen.  VI.,  28.  •  3  Hen.  VI.,  30  "21  Edw.  IV.,  79. 

»  3  Hen.  VI.,  18.  »  37  Hen.  VI.,  2.  "  Litt,  47. 

•4Hen.VI.,9.  •7Hen.Vl322.  "FtdecxiL 

*  9  Hen.  VI.,  36.  •  28  Hen.  VI.,  1;  4  Hen.  VL,  22. 

•  3  Hen.  VI.,  18.  «» 21  Hen.  VI.,  10. 
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?finninff  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  where  a  person  out- 
awed  for  felony  was  imprisoned  in  the  kind's  bench ;  and 
bein§  afterwards  indicted. for  breaking  prison,  knowing 
certain  traitors  to  be  there  confined,  and  letting  them  go 
at  large,  he  was  adjudged  guilty  of  treason,  and  accord- 
ingly drawn  and  hanged.^ 

Where  a  man  had  killed  the  wife  of  his  master,  it  was 
agreed  that  it  was  treason.' 

It  was  agreeable  with  the  old  law  to  denounce  the  pains 
of  felony  against  any  one  who  took  away  the  life  of  an 
attainted  man,  otherwise  than  by  the  forms  of  law.*  It 
was  held  a  good  justification  in  an  appeal  of  homicide  to 
say,  that  the  deceased  appealed  the  prisoner  of  treason  in 
the  court  of  the  constable  and  marshal,  and  they  waged 
battel  thereon,  and  so  he  killed  him. 

"With  regard  to  larceny,  it  was  only  such  things  in  which 
a  man  had  a  property  could  be  feloniously  taken  and  carried 
away.*  The  old  maxim  of  criminal  law  that  voluntas  re- 
fuicditur  pro  facto  continued  to  prevail  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.* 

Some  points  arose  on  the  mode  of  proceeding  by  appeal. 

Of  ftPMai  ^^^  appeal  of  death  was  the  action  of  the  heir 
to  the  deceased.  A  case  of  a  peculiar  kind 
stated  by  Thirning,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  iV.,  when  the 
heir  was  within  age  and  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  sev- 
eral heirs  within  aee.  It  was  said  by  that  judge  that  the 
last  of  these  heirs  should  have  the  appeal ;  but  Gkscoigne 
was  clearly  of  another  opinion.^  A  case  happened  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  which  brought  forward  this  point 
agam  ;  for  there  a  man  was  outlaw^,  and  having  a  pardon, 
he  sued  out  a  scire  facids  against  the  plaintifi;*,  who  was  re- 
turned dead  by  the  sherifi:,  and,  after  much  argument,  it 
was  determined  by  the  court  that  no  scire  facias  should  go 
against  the  heir  */  which  seems  like  a  decision  that  the 
heir  was  not  entitled  to  the  appeal.  We  find  a  curious 
point  in  the  law  of  descent  as  to  appeals  much  argued  at 
this  time:  whether  a  person  who  derived  his  descent 
through  a  female  could  entitle  himself  to  an  appeal  as 
heir?  A  case  of  this  kind  was  broiight  into  the  exchequer 
chamber  in  the  20  Hen.  VI.,  when  Fortescue,  chief-justice, 

1 1  Hen.  VI.,  6.  *  22  Hen.  VI.,  69.  •  11  Hen.  IV«  11. 

«  36  Hen.  VI.,  60.  •  13  Hen.  VI.,  86.  » 38  Hen.  VL,  13. 

»  37  Hen.  VL,  20. 
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declared  that  he  and  his  brethren  were  agreed  upon 
matter,  but  were  willing  to  hear  what  could  be  said  u 


the 
upon 
it.  The  objection  against  such  an  appeal  was  founded  on 
the  express  words  ol  Magna  Charta,  that  no  one  should 
be  taken  on  the  appeal  of  a  woman  except  for  the  death 
of  her  husband.  The  woman  not  being  enabled  to  main- 
tain an  appeal,  it  was  argued  that  an  ancestral  action  like 
this  having  never  descended  on  the  woman,  could  not  de- 
scend through  her  to  the  appellant.  Upon  this  reasoning 
the  court  determined  that  the  appeal  would  not  lie.^ 
Very  little  alteration  happened  in  the  ideas  upon  which 

?rovors  were  admitted  to  appeal.  The  statute 
Hennr  IV.  had  discountenanced  this  mode  of  ^  p">^«"- 
proceeding,  and  ^ve  a  warrant  to  the  courts  to  go  on  in 
discouraging  such  suspicious  accusers.  In  the  14  Henry 
VI.,  a  man,  bein^  convicted  of  robbery,  confessed  the 
felony,  and  appealed  two  men  of  the  same  fact.  Process 
was  issued  against  one  of  them ;  the  other  came  to  the  bar 
and  joined  battel  with  the  provor.  A  day  was  given 
them  at  Tothill,  where  they  fought,  and  the  appellee  was 
worsted  and  severely  wounded  in  the  head.  Upon  this 
the  justices  demanded  of  him  if  he  would  have  any  more 
of  the  battel,  to  which  he  answered  that  he  neither  could 
nor  would ;  adding  upon  the  oath  which  he  had  taken 
that  he  was  not  guilty  of  the  crime  wherewith  he  was 
charged.  Upon  this  he  was  adjudged  to  be  hanged.  After 
this  the  other  appellee  came  in,  and  pleaded  not  guilty. 
Then  judgment  was  given  against  the  provor  also  to  De 
hanged;  for  whether  he  who  had  pleaded  guilty  was 
acquitted  or  attainted,  the  provor,  saj^s  the  book,  ought  to 
be  hanged  on  his  own  confession  of  the  felony,  and  ac- 
cordingly execution  was  instantly  done  upon  him.*  It 
was  laid  down  that  the  appeal  of  a  provor  was  for  the 
benefit  of  the  king,  and  not  of  himself,  and  that  it  was 
in  the  election  of  the  justices  to  admit  the  appeal  and 
avoid  process  against  the  appellees,  or  to  direct  the  provor 
to  be  hanged  on  his  own  confession.*  This  was  putting 
it  nearly  upon  the  footing  of  that  courtesy  which,  in 
modern  times,  has  been  indulged  towards  offenders  who 
will  consent  to  give  evidence  for  the  crown  against  their 
accomplices. 

*  20  Hen.  VI.,  63.  » 19  Hen.  VI.,  35.  •  24  Hen.  VI.,  28. 
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It  bad  been  tbe  common  law  for  prisoners  to  claim  tbe 
benefit  of  the  clergy  upon  their  arraignment ;  this  was 
thought  prejudicial  to  the  party,  for  he  had  no  challenge 
to  the  inquest  ex  officiis^  vt  sciatur  qualis  or  de  nono  liberari 
debeat,  by  which  connection,  nevertheless,  he  forfeited  his 
goods  and  chattels,  together  with  the  profits  of  his  lands, 
until  he  had  made  purgation.  To  remedy  this,  Sir  John 
Prisot,  chief-justice  of  the  common  pleas,  in  concert  with 
the  other  judges,  in  the  reign  of  Uenry  VI.,  made  an 
alteration,  which  was  thought  more  advantageous  to  pris- 
oners than  the  old  practice.  This  was  not  to  allow  the 
benefit  of  clergy  upon  the  arraignment,  but  to  recommend 
to  the  prisoner  to  plead  to  the  felony,  and  put  himself  on 
the  jury  de  bono  et  male.  Thus  he  had  the  advantage  of 
his  challenger  and  the  chance  of  an  acquittal  on  the  events, 
and  after  all,  if  convicted,  he  might  still  claim  his  clergy. 
This  was  a  variation  in  the  practice  of  our  criminal  law, 
which  was  greatly  commended,  and  was  followed  by  most 
of  his  successors.^ 

^  2  Inst,  164. 
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THE  science  of  pleading  makes  a  distinguished  feature 
in  the  learning  of  this  period,  particularly    or nieiMiin 
of  the  last  twenty  years  of  Henry  Vl.  and  the  *" 

reign  of  Edward  IV.  "Whatever  industry  and  whatever 
ingenuity  had  been  exercised  in  the  reign  of  Edward  lU., 
in  adjusting  the  constitution  and  conduct  of  real  actions, 
seems  to  have  been  transferred  to  pleading ;  which  suc- 
ceeded, as  it  were,  to  that  ancient  branch  of  learning  like 
a  descendant  of  the  same  family.  Everything  which  con- 
cerned the  frame  and  proceedings  of  actions  was  now  agi- 
tated and  refined  upon  with  tne  greatest  dexterity  and 
skill.  The  writ,  the  declaration,  the  consequent  pleads 
ings,  the  process,  the  judgment,  all  these  were  debated 
under  every  possible  consideration,  and  the  forms  and 
course  of  them  were  settled  upon  solemn  deliberation. 

Pleading  had  become  so  much  the  fashionable  study, 
and  it  constituted  such  an  essential  part  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a  lawyer,  that  Littleton,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
IV.,  declares  it  to  be  "  one  of  the  most  honorable,  laudable, 
and  profitable  things  in  the  law,  to  have  the  science  of 
well  pleading  in  actions  real  and  personal ;"  and  therefore 
he  advises  his  son  '^  especially  to  employ  his  courage  and 

{a)  As  this  chapter  is  occupied  entirely  with  pleading,  and  there  is  no  ma- 
terial difference  in  the  law  of  the  two  reigns  on  that  subject,  they  need  not 
be  separated. 
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care  to  learn  it."  ^  The  reports  of  the  time  of  Henry  VI. 
and  Edward  lY.  are  full  of  points  of  pleading,  which  are 
started,  in  one  shape  or  other,  in  almost  everv  question 
debated  in  court.  Pleading  was  cultivated  witn  so  much 
industry  and  skill,  that  it  was  raised  to  a  sudden  perfec- 
tion in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 

In  the  former  parts  of  this  history,  frequent  occasion  has 
been  given  to  speak  upon  the  nature  of  pleading  in  differ- 
ent actions,  and  the  reader  is  not  unapprised  of  the  pro- 
gress made  in  this  branch  of  our  law.  JBut  this  retrospect 
will  hardly  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  historical  inquirer, 
when  he  is  arrived  at  a  period  in  which  pleading  was 
brought  to  a  state  of  consistency  and  accuracy  that  has 
entitled  it,  in  the  language  of  lawyers,  to  the  name  of  a 
science.  Almost  everythinj^  substantial  in  pleading, 
which  was  practised  from  this  time  down  to  the  present, 
was  settled  by  judicial  determinations  in  the  reigns  of 
these  kings.  The  precedents  of  this  period  became  ever 
after  the  standards  of  good  pleading,  and  the  rules  and 
maxims  of  pleading  now  settled  have  governed  ever  since 
in  our  courts.  It  seems,  therefore,  proper  to  inquire  what 
these  precedents  and  what  these  rules  and  maxims  were ; 
in  order  to  which  we  shall  take  a  view  of  pleading  in 
general,  confining  our  observations  to  such  formal  parts 
as  apply  to  most  actions,  whether  real,  personal,  or  mixed. 

The  whole  of  pleading  was  so  much  a  matter  of  form  that 
it  may  appear  strange  to  distinguish  any  by  calling  them 
formal  parts ;  but  the  forms  of  pleadings  seem  to  be  of  two 
kinds.  Thus,  there  are  the  forms  of  commencing  and 
concluding  a  declaration  or  plea ;  the  form  of  a  traverse, 
of  a  protestation,  of  giving  color,  and  the  like.  These  are 
the  same,  whatever  is  the  substance  and  matter  of  the 
declaration,  plea,  traverse,  protestation,  or  color,  and  are 
properly  and  emphatically  matters  of  form.  But  there  is 
also  a  form  in  stating  the  substance  of  a  declaration  or 
plea ;  thus,  a  bond,  a  fine,  a  lease,  a  record,  all  have  due 
forms,  in  which,  and  in  no  other,  they  ought  to  be 
pleaded.  Such  formal  parts,  therefore,  whether  of  the 
former  or  latter  kind,  as  were  now  settled,  and  had  grown 
into  common  use,  are  the  objects  of  our  present  considera- 
tion, without  entering  into  such  matters  as  might,  by  pos- 

..    M. _     -■  ■  ■ ■ _  ■■_  — ■ 

1  Litt.,  8.  534. 
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sibilitv,  be  made  the  substance  of  a  declaration  or  plea, 
those  being  as  infinite  as  the  causes  of  action  and  erounds 
of  defence  that  might  arise  upon  the  various  modifications 
of  rights,  whether  of  property  or  persons,  in  the  law  of 
Eneland. 

The  first  part  of  pleading  that  naturally  presents  itself 
is  the  count  or  declaration.  The  declarations  _  ,  ,  ^ 
which  were  laid  before  the  reader  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.^  seem  to  differ  in  form  from  those  that  had 
grown  now  to  be  in  use.  The  first  difference  which 
strikes  us  is,  that  they  were  now  no  longer  in  French,  but 
seem,  in  the  first  instance,  to  have  been  put  into  such 
Latin  form  and  style  as  the  entry  on  the  roll  was  finally 
to  be ;  the  consequence  of  which  was  likewise  this,  that 
instead  of  being  in  the  first  person^  the  counting  part,  like 
the  writ,  was  now  in  the  third.  Another  alteration  was, 
that  the  writ  was  invariably  recited  in  the  count,  and 
made  a  necessary  part  of  it.  The  count,  or  declaration, 
was,  therefore,  the  same  as  the  roll  or  record  of  the  court, 
down  to  the  production  of  the  seeitty  suit.  In  like  manner 
the  plea  began  with  a  recital  of  the  defendant's  appear- 
ance, and  then  stated  his  defence  and  plea  in  the  third 
person  ;  and  this  plea  constituted,  in  like  manner,  the  fol- 
lowing part  of  the  roll  or  record  of  the  court :  the  same 
of  the  replication  and  subsequent  pleadings. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  a  declaration  in  an  ac- 
tion of  debt,  according  to  the  practice  now  established : 
B.,  etc.y  summonitus  fait  ad  respondendum  A.  de  pladto  qudd 
reddat  eidem  A.  £20  quas  ei  debet^  et  ir^justi  detinet.  Et  unde 
idem  A.  per  C  attomatum  dicit^  qubd  cum  prcedictus  B,  tali  die 
et  annOy  etc.^  apod  S.  comput  dsset  cvm  eodem  A.  de  diversia 
denariorum  summis  ipsius  A.  per  prcefatum  B.  ad  ccmpotam 
inde  eidem  A.  ciim  inde  requisitus  fuisset^  reddendum  j  ante  id 
tempus  receptiSy  et  super  compoto  iUo  prcedictus  B.  inventus 
fuisset  in  arreraaiis  erga  ipsum  A.  in  £20  per  quod  actio  ac- 
crevit  eidem  A.  ad  exigendum  et  habendum  de  prcefato  B.  pra^ 
dictus  £20 :  idem  tamen  B.  licet  scepiiLS  requisitus^  prcedictus 
£20  eidem  A.  nondum  reddidit^  sed  iUas  ei  hucusq ;  reddere 
contradixity  et  adhuc  contradicit;  unde  dicit  qudd  aeterioratus 
esty  et  damnum  habet  ad  vcdentiam  405.  etc.,,  et  inde  producit 
sectam} 

*  Vidt  c.  xiv. 

'  Bast,  147.    Whenever  it  U  neoenary  to  Uloatrate  what  is  here  said  on 
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Such  was  the  form  of  the  declaration ;  but  whether  it 
was  drawn  out  in  this  form  on  paper  or  parchment  by  the 
party's  counsel,  and  delivered  over  to  the  adversary's 
counsel,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  was  entered,  in  the 
first  instance,  upon  the  roll  of  the  court,  it  is  not  easv  to 
determine  with  precision :  in  point  of  effect,  it  would  be 
the  same ;  for  the  roll  might  be  amended  by  the  leave  of 
the  justices,  during  the  term  in  which  the  declaration  or 
plea  was  entered,  and  it  must,  at  any  rate,  be  entered  on 
the  roll  as  of  that  term ;  in  both  which  cases  the  roll  be- 
came afterwards,  in  construction  of  law,  a  record:  so  that 
the  power  the  justices  exercised  over  the  roll  during  the 
term  is,  on  one  hand,  sufficient  to  show  the  possibility  of 
making  the  amendment  of  pleas  without  resorting  to  the 
supposition  of  there  being  paper  pleadings ;  and  the  dif- 
ferent construction  the  judges  put  upon  the  same  roll  of 
parchment,  after  and  during  the  term,  satisfies  us  that  to 
constitute  a  record,  there  was  not  required  a  transcript 
from  any  less  solemn  paper  or  parchment,  to  one  that  was 
more  so.  If  we  were  to  judge  from  the  reports  of  this 
period,  in  which  there  is  frequent  mention  of  the  roll, 
with  the  above  distinction  of  the  same  parchment  being  a 
roll  in  the  term,  and  a  record  afterwards,  without  any 
allusion  that  could  induce  one  to  suspect  the  pleadings 
were,  in  any  sta^e,  to  be  sought  for  elsewhere,  we  cannot 
help  adopting  the  above  opinion ;  which  likewise  seems 
to  be  rendered  more  probable  when  it  is  considered  that 
neither  paper  nor  parchment  was  then  an  article  to  be 
consumed  so  profusely  as  now  a  days,  in  multiplying  copies 
of  the  transitory  nature  these  must  have  been. 

It  seems,  therefore,  a  reasonable  conjecture  that  when- 
ever pleading  ore  tenics  went  out  of  use,  it  became  the  prac- 
tice for  the  counsel  to  enter  the  declaration  or  plea  upon 
the  roll,  in  the  office  of  the  prothonotary ;  that  the  coun- 
sel of  the  other  party  had  access  to  it,  in  order  to  concert 
his  plea,  or  take  his  exceptions  to  it ;  and  that  when  these 
were  to  be  argued,  the  roll  was  brought  into  court,  as  the 
only  evidence  of  the  pleading  to  be  referred  to.  This 
course  was  certainly  attended  with  some  difficulties,  and 
led  to  the  expedient  of  putting  the  pleadings  into  paper, 

the  doctrine  of  pleadine,  we  shall  make  use  of  Bastell's  Entries ;  most  of 
the  records  in  that  collection  being  of  the  period  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking. 
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and  banding  this  paper  from  one  party  to  the  other,  the 
entry  on  the  roll  being  deferred  till  the  end  of  the  term, 
an  improvement  which  greatly  facilitated  the  perusal  and 
correction  of  pleadings,  ooth  of  the  party  and  his  adver- 
sary, and  made  the  affair  of  amendments  more  easy  and 
decorous  than  in  the  old  method,  which  must  defEU^e  the 
roll.  But  this  could  not  be  indulged  till  a  period  arrived 
in  which  so  useful  a  commodity  as  paper  was  become 
cheaper  and  more  common; (a)  and  after  all  it  must 
be  confessed,  whatever  advantage  might  be  attained  by 
the  convenience  of  paper-pleadings,  the  old  method  had 
simplicity  to  recommend  it ;  for  the  declaration  or  plea, 
when  once  entered  on  the  roll,  answered  all  the  purposes 
of  paper-pleading  during  the  term,  and  of  a  record  after- 
wards. 

To  return  to  the  declaration,  and  its  form.  As  the 
declaration  was  to  set  out  with  a  recital  of  the  original 
writ,  it  is  plain  that  where  the  writ  was  to  attach  the  de- 
fendant, it  should  begin  B.  attackidtus  fait  ad  respondendunij 
etc.  The  general  rule  for  framing  a  aeclaration  was,  that 
after  setting  forth  the  nature  of  the  action,  as  was  done 
bv  the  recital  of  the  writ,  it  should  state  the  time  and 
place,  and  the  cause  of  action,  in  which  should  be  com* 
prehended  how,  and  in  what  manner,  the  action  accrued ; 
and  lastly,  the  conclusion,  in  whi^h  the  plaintiff  averred 
his  damage,  and  offered  to  prove  his  suit.  Respecting  the 
degree  of  accuracy  with  which  all  this  should  be  stated, 
it  was  a  rule,  founded  on  stat.  36  Edw.  III.,  c.  xv.,^  that 
a  declaration  should  not  abate  for  want  of  form,  so  as  it 
had  matter  of  substance,  nor  should  it  abate  for  surplus- 
age.' In  mixed  and  real  actions  the  plaintiff  was  not  to 
count  of  the  day,  vear,  and  place,  as  in  personal  actions.' 
If  there  was  any  defect  in  the  declaration,  the  writ  like- 
wise, as  well  as  the  declaration,  was  abated.^ 

The  plea  of  the  tenant  or  defendant  began  with  the 
(fefenee^  which  varied  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  action  or  the  plea ;  that  is,  whether  it  ^' 

(a)  It  did  noty  it  is  believed,  take  place  antil  near  the  reign  of  Elisabeth, 
and  led  to  this  mischief^  that  it  gi^eatlj  increased  the  expense  of  uleading^ 
and  intervened  obstacles  in  the  way  of  that  easy  and  speedy  amendment  of 
the  pleading  which,  under  the  old  system,  at  once  disposed  of  all  objections 
purely  formal. 

^  Vide  anie,  c  X7l  '9  Hen.  VI.,  116, 116. 

»  9  Hen.  VL,  26.  *  86  Hen.  Vt,  40. 
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was  first  to  the  jurisdiction,  next  to  the  person,  then  to 
the  count,  and  then  to  the  writ,  all  which  were  called 
pleas  in  abatement,  or  lastly,  to  the  action,  which  was 
called  a  plea  in  bar. 

Thus  m  some  actions,  as  in  assize,  dower,  darrein  pre- 
sentmenty  mortauncestor,  per  quce  servitia,  attaint,  and  scire 
fdcicLSy  the  defence  was  venit  et  dicit  In  others,  as  in  every 
writ  of  prcBcipe  qubd  reddat^  of  intrusion,  ayel,  escheat,  and 
the  like,  the  defence  was  venit  et  defenditjus  suum  quando^ 
etc.  In  others  it  was  venit  et  defendit  vim  et  injuriam  quandoj 
etc.y  as  in  debt,  accompt,  detinue,  covenant  trespass,  tres- 
pass upon  the  case,  ejectment,  ne  ivjusti  vexes^  partition, 
qiuire  impedit,  quo  jure^  replevin,  rescous,  recaptioTie^  averi- 
Grum^parcofracto^  recto  rationabili  parte  bonorum^  ratianabiUbus 
estoveriis^  actions  of  debt  or  trespass  given  by  statute,  ac- 
tions of  waste,  and  other  personal  or  mixed  actions.  In 
other  actions  the  defence  was  more  special;  thus,  in  a 
writ  of  right,  quando  dominus  remisit  curiam^  the  defence 
was  venit  et  defenditjus  prcedicti  petentis  et  seisinam  suam 
quandoj  etc.  Again  in  the  writ  ae  nativo  habendOy  the  de- 
fence was  venit  et  defendit  jus  suum  et  omnem  nativitatem 
quojido^  etc.    In  others  it  was  still  more  special,  as  in  a 

frohibition  upon  the  statute  of  Richard  li.  and  Henry 
v.,  it  was  venit  et  defendit  vim  et  injunam  quando^  etc.^  et 
omnem  contemptum.^  et  quicquid^  etc. ;  the  same  in  actions 
upon  the  statutes  of  maintenance  and  laborers.^  Those 
defences,  however,  that  were  most  special  were  much  con- 
tracted from  the  form  of  defences  m  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.,  when  it  was  usual  to  set  forth  verbatim  the  remaining 
part  of  the  defence,  which  was  now  signified  by  the  et  ccetera. 
The  foregoing  were  called  full  dgences^  to  distinguish 
them  from  a  hmf  defence^  which  consisted  in  closing  the 
defence  without  adding  the  words  quando^  etc.  Thus,  in 
pleas  to  the  jurisdiction  or  to  the  person,  the  defendant 
could  only  make  a  half  defence ;  for  if  he  added  the  words 
quandoy  etc.,  the  jurisdiction  and  ability  of  the  person 
would  be  thereby  admitted.*  Again,  a  misnomer  was  to 
be  pleaded  before  any  defence  at  all. 

After  the  substance  of  the  plea  was  stated,  the  next 
point  was  to  conclude  it  in  proper  form.  Thus  it  was  to 
conclude  either  to  the  jurisdiction,  to  the  writ,  to  the 

'  Vide  Bro.,  Defence.  *  Bro.  Defeooe. 

»  2  Edw.  IV.,  16;  40  Edw.  IIL,  36* 
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count,  or  to  the  action.  If  the  defendant  pleaded  to  the 
writ,  and  concluded  to  the  action,  it  would  be  repugnant 
and  bad,  because  by  conclusion  he  admitted  the  writ ;  the 
same  if  he  pleaded  to  the  jurisdiction,  and  concluded  to 
the  writ.*  Yet,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  plea  was  to  the 
action,  and  the  conclusion  to  the  writ,  the  plea  would  be 
taken  for  a  good  one  in  bar.^ 

The  commencement,  therefore,  and  the  conclusion  of  a 

flea  might  be  in  some  or  other  of  the  following  ways : 
f  to  the  action  M  prcedictus  B.  per  attomatum  suum  venit  et 
defendit  vim  et  injurium  qvando^  etc.  Et  dicit  qubd  ipse  de 
debito  prcedictOy  etc.y  onerari  non  debet ^  quia  dicit,  etc,  M  hoc. 
paratus  est  verificare^  unde  petit  judiciam  si  prcedictus  A.  ac- 
tionem  svam  prcedictam  versus  earn  habere  debeai^  etc.  If  to 
the  writ,  M  prcedictus  B.  venit  et  defendit  vim  et  injuriam^  et 
petit  judiciam  de  brevi  originaU  hquelce  prcedictcBy  quia  dicit^ 
etc.  Et  hoc  paratus  est  verificare^  unde  petit  judiciam  de  brevi 
illOj  et  qubd  breve  cassetur^  etc.  If  to  the  declaration,  the 
alteration  was  miUatis  mutandis y  judicium  de  narratione^  and 
qubd  narratio  cassetur.^  A  very  material  part  of  the  con- 
el  usion  of  a  plea  was  the  general  averment,  or  paratus  est 
verificare  ;  and  this  was  recjuired  in  all  pleas,  replications, 
or  other  pleadings  containing  matter  of  affirmation.  But 
a  plea  that  was  the  general  issue,  or  in  the  negative,  ought 
not  to  be  averred.  The  nature  of  replications  r^ioinders, 
and  the  other  pleadings,  wherever  they  differed  from  a 
plea  in  the  form,  will  be  better  seen  in  what  will  hereafter 
be  said  upon  the  different  parts  of  pleading. 

The  great  object  of  pleading  being  to  bring  the  question 
between  the  parties  to  a  certain  point,  it  was  of  arpnmenuttw 
expedient  to  hold  the  plaintiff'  and  defendant  pie«d*n8- 
to  a  strict  way  of  stating  his  allegations,  so.  that  the  ad- 
versary's plea  might  be  answered  directly  and  plainly, 
without  leaving  the  sense  to  be  collected  by  argument  or 
inference.  Thus  it  was  held  that  in  trespass  for  depastur- 
ing the  plaintiff's  grass,  it  was  not  sufficient  for  the  de- 
fendant to  say  non  depart  herbas,  for  this  they  would  call 
an  argumentative  plea^  which  the  law  would  not  allow ; 
but  as  it  meant  that  the  defendant  was  not  guilty  of  the 
charge,  be  should  be  compelled  to  sav  so  in  the  formal  and 
established  plea  of  non  culpabilis.^    Again,  in  trespass  for 

*  37  Plen.  VI.,  48.  *^Ba8t,  posniia. 

>  37  Hen.  VL,  24.  *  22  Hen.  VL,  37. 
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entering  a  garden,  and  where  the  defendant  pleaded  that 
there  was  no  such  garden,  this  was  held  to  be  argumenta- 
tive ;  and  as  it  amounted  to  the  general  issue,  the  defend- 
ant was  driven  to  plead  non  cvlpabiUs}  These  might  seem 
to  be  prejudices  in  favor  of  an  established  form  of  words, 
rather  than  instances  where  great  precision  was  effected 
by  rejecting  such  argumentative  answers.  The  most  com- 
mon instance  in  which  argumentative  pleading:  seemed  to 
mislead  and  confound  was  where  some  special  matter  or 
circumstance  was  stated ;  and  the  other  party,  instead  of 
a  direct  denial  of  it,  set  up  some  contrary  circumstance, 
as  apparently  incompatible  with  it,  and  therefore  in  effect 
amounting  to  a  denial ;  as  where  it  was  pleaded  that  a 
person  was  resident  at  B.,  and  it  was  replied  that  he  was 
resident  at  F.  ;*  or  where  it  was  pleaded  that  one  of  the 
defendants  was  dead  before  the  writ  was  purchased,  to 
which  it  was  replied  that  he  was  alive  ;•  or  where  a  de- 
fendant was  declared  against  as  executor,  and  he  pleaded 
that  the  party  died  intestate.*  All  these  were  pronounced 
such  pleadings  as  the  law  would  not  allow,  though  they 
had  been  very  common  in  the  reign  of  Edward  ifi.,*  and 
were  then  the  occasion  of  much  difficulty.  For,  without 
considering  the  want  of  precision  in  such  allegations,  it 
was  a  great  difficulty,  when  an  issue  depended  upon  two 
affirmatives,  to  decide  from  which  place  the  venue  should 
come,  whether  from  the  place  alleged  by  the  plaintiff,  or 
that  alleged  by  the  defendant.  This,  and  other  conse- 
quences from  this  old  way  of  pleading,  had  induced  the 
courts  of  late  to  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  that  every  affirmative 
in  pleading  should  be  answered  by  an  express  negative,^  Con- 
formably with  this  rule,  the  above  pleas  ought  to  have 
gone  on,  and  concluded  with  a  denial  of  the  adversary's 
affirmative  allegation,  which  was  usually  done  by  an  absq  ; 

A  inveiM.  ^'  ^^  ^^^  ^^'  ^^»  ^  *^®y  more  commonly  called 
nveiM.  .^^  ^  traverse.  The  effect  of  this  was,  that  what- 
ever new  matter  was  started,  the  pleadings  could  not  go 
on  without  an  issue  being  soon  raised,  to  be  decided  either 
by  the  court  or  by  a  jury. 

Thus,  where  the  declaration  was  for  rent  for  the  occu- 
pation of  twenty  acres  of  land,  and  the  defendant  pleaded 
a  lease  for  twenty  acres  and  twelve  more,  he  was  bound 

*  10  Hen.  VI.,  16.  »  19  Hen.  VI.,  4.  »  F»d«  c  xvi" 

•  19  Hen.  VL,  1.  *  20  Hen.  VL,  1.  •  IS  Hen.  VI.,  8-10. 
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to  traverse  the  lease  for  twenty  acres.^  When  the  plain- 
tiff claimed  an  annuity  by  prescription,  and  the  defendant 
pleaded  an  annuity  by  grant,  he  was  to  traverse  the  an- 
nuity by  prescription.*  Where  a  plaintiff  claimed  title 
to  an  advowson  in  gross,  and  the  defendant  set  up  a  next 
presentation,  he  ought  to  traverse  the  advowson  in  gross.^ 
Notwithstanding  it  was  now  considered  as  a  general  rule 
that  two  affirmatives  couM  not  make  an  issue,  there  still 
remained  some  vestige  of  the  old  forms,  which  were  now 
taken  as  exceptions  to  that  rule.  Thus,  if  it  was  averred 
that  the  defendant  was  of  full  age,  there  needed  no  trav- 
erse that  he  was  not  within  age.*  If  no  negative  went 
before,  an  affirmative  would  be  sufficient  without  a  trav- 
erse: thus  the  plaintiff  might  say  that  L  S.,  who  appears, 
is  I.  S.  of  D.,  and  the  party  suea  is  intended  to  be  I.  S. 
of  C,  without  a  traverse  ;*  and  some  other  cases  still  ex- 
isted where  the  issue  was  held  sufficient  without  a  trav- 
erse. 

This  was  the  general  idea  upon  which  a  traverse  was 
introduced;  and  when  the  matter  pleaded  consisted  of 
one  fact  only,  the  application  of  it  was  obvious  and  easy ; 
but  where  a  plea  alleged  several  facts  and  circumstances, 
it  was  a  consideration  of  no  small  difficulty  to  decide 
which  of  them  should  be  picked  out  by  the  traverse  as 
the  main  point  to  be  denied,  and  of  course  to  rest  the 
issue  upon.  Much  argument  arose  upon  a  doubt  of  this 
sort,  where  a  formedon  in  discendre  was  broug^ht  on  a  gift 
to  the  father  and  mother  of  the  demandant  in  tail.  The 
tenant  pleaded  that  he,  long  before  the  donors  had  any- 
thing in  the  land,  was  seized  thereof  in  his  demesne  as 
of  fee;  and  being  so  seized,  and  being  within  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  he  infeoffed  the  donors,  to  have  and  to 
hold  to  them  and  their  heirs ;  and  the  donors  being  so 
seized  made  a  gift  to  the  donees  in  tail,  who  had  issue 
the  demandant,  and  died;  and  that  the  tenant,  bein^ 
within  age,  entered,  by  force  of  which  entry  he  was  seized 
in  his  remitter,  and  so  he  demanded  judgment  of  the 
action.  To  this  the  demandant  replied,  that  the  donors 
made  the  gift  to  the  donees,  as  had  been  stated  in  the 
declaration,  sans  ce  that  the  tenant  infeoffed  the  donors 
in  the  manner  they  had  pleaded.    It  was  objected  to 

»  32  Hen.  VI.,  3  b.  »  36  Hen.  VI.,  33,  34.  »  33  Hen.  VI.,  10. 

«  32  Hen.  VI.,  4,  6.  *  19  Hen.  VI.,  64. 
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this  replication  that  the  feoffment  was  only  the  convey- 
ance to  the  bar,  and  that  it  was  not  the  conveyance,  but 
the  matter  and  substance  of  the  bar  which  should  be 
traversed,  confessed,  or  avoided;  and  there  was  ^reat  de- 
bate whether  the  seisin  or  the  feoffment  should  in  this 
case  be  traversed ;  but  the  court  held  the  feoffment  to  be 
the  substance  of  the  bar,  and  therefore  that  it  was  prop- 
erly traversed.* 

This  was  a  question,  whether  a  seisin  or  a  feoffment  was 
the  proper  point  to  be  traversed ;  in  the  same  year  we  find 
a  case  where  the  like  doubt  arose  between  a  disseisin  and 
tk  feoffment  In  trespass  quare  clausum  fregit^  the  defendant 
pleaded  that  one  Richard  Rawlins  was  seized  of  the  same 
close  in  fee,  and  long  before  the  trespass  infeoffed  the  de- 
fendant in  fee ;  and  he  ^ave  color  to  the  plaintiff  by  the 
said  Richard,  and  said  the  plaintiff  entered,  on  whom  the 
defendant  re-entered  and  committed  the  trespass.  To 
this  the  plaintiff  replied,  that  true  it  is  that  Richard  was 
seized  in  his  demesne  as  of  fee ;  but  being  so  seized,  he 
infeoffed  one  Peter  Bennett  in  fee,  by  force  of  which  he 
was  seized,  and  upon  him  the  said  Richard  entered 
against  his  own  feoffment,  and  disseized  the  said  Peter ; 
and  the  said  Richard  being  so  seized,  made  the  feoffment 
to  the  defendant,  as  he  supposed,  upon  whom  the  said 
Peter  entered  and  was  seized  in  fee,  and  being  so  seized, 
infeoffed  the  plaintiff.  To  all  this  the  defendant  made 
no  other  rejoinder  than  that  the  said  Richard  did  not  dis- 
seize the  said  Peter.  It  was  objected  by  the  plaintiff  that 
this  traverse  was  not  properly  taken,  because  the  disseisin 
was  not  the  force  of  the  title,  but  the  feoffment  made  to 
the  person  whose  estate  the  plaintiff  had  before  the  feoff- 
ment to  the  defendant.  This  feoffment,  they  said,  was 
the  force  of  the  title,  and  the  disseisin  only  the  convey- 
ance to  it.  It  was  alleged  in  the  argument  on  one  side, 
that  the  common  practice  had  been  to  traverse  the  feoff- 
ment ;  it  was  as  strongly  contended  on  the  other  side 
that  it  had  never  been  so  adjudged ;  but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  had  been  determined  that  the  traverse  of  the  dis- 
seisin was  the  proper  pleading.  To  this  effect,  indeed,  we 
find  a  rule  laid  down  so  far  back  as  9  Hen.  YI.,  which 
says,  that  wherever  a  disseisin  was  alleged  in  a  bar  or 

»  Long,  6  Edw.  IV,  1^12. 
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replication,  it  should  always  be  traversed.*  Afterwards, 
indeed,  it  was  laid  down  by  Keedham  that  the  traverse 
might  be  diher  to  the  feoffment  or  the  disseisin  ;^  and  in 
the  present  case  they  held  the  traverse  to  the  feoffment  to 
be  good,'  without  any  regard  to  or  indeed  mention  of  the 
above  rule,  and  left  it  for  after-times  to  reconcile  these 
differences,  by  holding,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Need- 
ham,  that  in  such  case  either  traverse  was  good. 

When  the  pleadings  were  long  and  special,  they  of 
course  drove  one  of  the  parties  to  a  traverse,  and  occasions 
were  continually  furnished  to  inquire  what  matters  were 
traversable  and  what  not,  whether  in  pleas  or  in  declara- 
tions. This  made  one  of  the  nicest  and  most  curious 
parts  of  the  science  of  pleading.  To  enter  minutely  into 
it  would  carry  us  too  far :  from  what  has  been  already 
said,  it  appears  that  a  traverse  should  be  directed  to  that 
which  is  the  substance  and  matter  of  the  title;  but  such 
was  the  subtilty  with  which  points  of  law  were  treated, 
that  this  general  rule  stood  in  need  of  many  auxiliary 
ones  to  assist  the  mind  in  judging  of  the  particulars  that 
should  or  should  not  be  traversed. 

The  same  love  of  precision  which  induced  the  courts 
to  discountenance  argumentative  pleading^  led  them  to  pass 
a  like  judgment,  and  with  the  same  justice,  AneRmiTe 
on  what  was  called  a  negative  pregnant.  An  v^^%^^^ 
instance  of  this  may  be  seen,  where  in  an  action  on 
the  case  against  an  innkeeper,  for  goods  lost  by  his  de- 
fault, the  defendant  pleaded  that  they  were  not  taken  by 
his  default,  which  answer  was  construed  to  be  a  denial 
pregnant  with  an  admission  that  they  might  be  taken, 
though  not  by  his  default ;  and  therefore  the  court,  in  that 
case,  compelled  the  defendant  to  plead  the  special  matter.^ 
Again,  where  an  action  was  brought  against  a  man  for 
burning  the  plaintifi^'s  house  by  negligently  keeping  his 
fire,  the  defendant  pleaded  that  the  house  was  not  burnt 
by  his  default  in  keeping  his  fire :  this  was  held  a  negiu 
tive  pregnant,  for  the  same  reason  as  the  before-mentioned 
plea.*  There  seems,  therefore,  to  be  this  sort  of  affinity 
between  an  argumentative  plea  and  a  negative  pregnant ; 
that  as  the  latter  is  a  negative  pregnant  with  an  affirma- 
tive, so  is  the  former  an  affirmative  pregnant  with  a 

1  Scien.  de  Plead.,  356.  »  Ibid.,  138.  »  28  Hen.  VI.,  7. 

•  Long.,  6  Edw.  IV.,  136, 137.     *  22  Hen.  VI.,  38,  39. 
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ne^sratiye;  and  the  cure  for  both  is,  in  most  cases,  to 
add,  or  at  least  tt>  substitute,  a  direct  denial  of  the  sub- 
stance and  gist  of  the  plea  or  declaration  which  is  to  be 
answered. 

If  the  courts  would  not  admit  a  plea  that  did  not  di- 
rectly answer  the  adversary's  alleffation,  neither  would 
they  allow  one  that  contained  a  multiplicity  of  matter,  to 

Of  double  ^ach  of  which  a  distinct  answer  ought  to  be 
piMding.  made:  such  was  called  a  double  plea.  Thus 
where  bastardy  was  pleaded  as  to  one  acre,  and  joint- 
tenancy  as  to  another,  this  plea  was  held  double,  because 
bastardy  went  to  both.^  Again,  where  a  defendant,  in 
avoidance  of  a  bond,  pleaded  imprisonment  at  one  place, 
and  detainer  till  he  made  an  obligation  at  another,  this 
was  held  double^  In  debt  for  four  marks  of  rent,  the 
defendant  pleaded  first  that  one  only  was  due ;  and  further 
he  pleaded,  as  to  pai*t  a  tender,  and  as  to  the  remainder  an 
entry  before  the  day :  this  was  held  double.*  The  remedy 
in  this  and  other  cases,  where  the  party  thought  he  had 
more  points  than  one  to  object,  and  he  would  not  willingly 
preclude  himself  of  one  by  stating  only  the  other,  was  to 
set  forth  that  one  in  a  protestation. 

There  were  cases  where  multiplicity  of  matter  might 
be  stated  without  the  charge  of  duplicity.  Thus  where 
the  plea  concluded  with  a  rwn  est  faetwm^  all  the  special 
reasons  for  the  deed  being  void  might  precede.*  Again, 
a  plea  with  a  traverse  was  not  double,  because  the  traverse 
was  held  to  waive  the  plea ;  *  the  conveyance  to  the  traverse 
being  no  more  considered  than  what  was  taken  by  pro- 
testation. In  some  cases,  however,  double  pleading  was 
allowed;  thus  in  justification  for  false  imprisonment, 
twenty  causes  might  be  alleged  without  the  charge  of 
being  double.*  Again,  in  favor  of  life,  it  was  allowed  in 
an  appeal  to  plead  some  special  matter,  and  then  to  plead 
over  to  the  felony.^ 

A  protestation  was  likewise  necessary  where  the  party 

A  rouwtauon    ^^^^^  othcrwisc  bc  coucludcd  by  force  of  the 
prouw    on.  p|^ .  ^8  jf  j^  JQ^d  pleaded  nil  debet  to  debt 

brought  by  his  villein,  this  would  operate  as  an  enfran- 
chisement, because  it  admitted  him  capable  of  having 

»  32  Hen.  *  38  Hen.  VL,  26,  27.  •  7  Edw.  IV..  20. 

« 37  Hen.  VI.,  15.  »  9  Hen.  VL,  26.  »  22  Edw.  IV.,  39. 

»  3  Hen.  VL,  16, 19. 
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property:  he  might  therefore  protest  that  the  plaintiff 
was  his  villein,  and  for  plea  say,  that  he  owed  him  nothing. 
For  these  reasons  a  protestation  in  after-times  was  very 
significantlj^  termed  "exclusion  of  a  conclusion."  The 
rule  in  making  a  protestation  was,  that  it  should  not  he 
repugnant  to  the  matter  stated  hy  way  of  plea.  Thus 
where  a  defendant  in  replevin  protested  that  he  did  not 
take  the  cattle,  and  for  plea  said  there  was  no  such  vill, 
and  then  avowed  to  have  a  return  ;^  this  was  held  to  be 
such  a  repugnancy  between  the  protestation  and  the  avow- 
ing for  a  return,  that  they  could  not  stand  together.  If 
the  plea  was  found  for  the  partv  pleading  the  protestation, 
the  protestation  would  serve ;  but  if  against  him,  it  would 
not  serve  the  purpose  it  was  designed  for.  Thus  where  a 
defendant  in  replevin  avowed  for  rent,  alleging  that  the 
plaintiff  held  by  homage,  fealty,  and  rent ;  and  the  plain- 
tiff said  that  he  held  by  the  rent,  and  nothing  of  the 
rent  was  arrear,  and  pleaded  on,  protesting  that  he  did 
not  hold  by  homage ;  there,  if  the  plaintiff  bared  the  de- 
fendant of  his  avowry,  he  should  be  excluded  from  de- 
manding homage  afterwards.  Again,  where  in  forger  of 
false  deeds  the  defendant  took  the  forging  by  protesta- 
tion, and  traversed  the  publication,  and  that  was  found 
against  him,  the  protestation  would  not  aid  him.^ 

It  was  not  sufficient  that  every  single  plea  was  drawn 
with  the  precision  and  accuracy  above  required,    D^^nn  in 
unless  the  successive  pleas  alleged  by  the  same      p*^n«- 

farty  were  pursuant  to  and  fortified  what  went  before, 
t  was  therefore  required  that  the  matter  first  alleged 
should  not  be  departed  from,  but  that  whatever  was  added 
in  the  subsequent  plea  should  be  in  support  and  aid  of  it, 
otherwise  the  plea  was  bad :  if  therefore  a  defendant  in 
his  bar  should  allege  a  title  to  the  whole  estate,  and  in 
his  rejoinder  he  should  make  title  only  to  a  moiety,  this 
was  held  a  departure,  and  as  such  the  rejoinder  was  bad.' 
The  construction  of  pleas  in  these  cases  was  very  strict,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  instance.  A  tenant  pleaded 
a  devise  to  him:  the  plaintiff  replied  that  the  devisor  was 
an  infant ;  to  which  the  defendant  rejoined,  that  infants 
might  devise  by  custom:  this  rejoinder  was  held  a  de- 
parture from  the  bar,  which  alleged  a  devise  generally.^ 

»  20  Hen.  VL,  28.  »  22  Hen.  VI.,  61. 

>  9  Hen.yi^  26  and  59;  33  Hen.  VI.,  45.  «  37  Hen.  VL,  5. 
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We  come  now  to  consider  the  nature  of  cohrahU  pleadinp^ 

a  device  of  which  we  found  some  instances  in 

Color  in  piMding.  ^^^  reigu  of  Edward  IH.,^  but  which  was  now 

grown  into  a  settled  form  of  pleading,  and  was  explained 
upon  grounds  and  principles  that  appeared  satisfactoi^  to 
the  minds  of  lawyers.  This  pleading  was  used  in  assizes, 
in  writs  of  entry  in  nature  of  an  assize,  and  in  trespass. 
The  matter  suggested  in  thisway  was  always  a  fiction,  and 
owed  its  origin  to  two  circumstances :  first,  a  jealousy  in 
defendants  of  trusting  certain  special  points  of  defence  to 
the  verdict  of  jurors ;  and  secondly,  a  rule  of  law,  that  if 
such  special  points  amounted  in  fact  to  nothing  more  than 
the  general  issue,  they  should  not  have  the  effect  of  taking 
the  cause  from  the  verdict  of  the  jury  to  the  judgment  of 
the  court,  but  the  defendant  must  plead  the  general  issue 
in  the  usual  form :  as,  nul  tort^  nm  disseisin^  in  assize ;  ne 
disseisa  pas^  in  a  writ  of  entry ;  and  not  guilty ,  in  trespass. 
Thus  suppose  A.  had  infeoffed  B.  of  certain  land,  and 
an  assize  was  brought  by  a  stranger  against  B. ;  in  such 
case  the  tenant  would  be  led  by  the  inclination  of  his  own 
mind  not  to  plead  the  general  issue,  because  then  the 
validity  of  the  title  and  feoffment  would  be  decided  on  by 
the  jury ;  but  he  would  endeavor  to  state  a  sufficient  bar 
to  the  assize,  and  bring  the  question  to  the  opinion  of  the 
judges,  by  saying,  that  A.  was  seized,  and  infeoffed  by 
him,  by  force  whereof  he  entered,  and  then  he  would  pray 
judgment  if  the  assize  would  lie.  But  here  the  law  would 
pronounce  that  this  plea  was  not  good,  for  it  amounted  to 
the  general  issue,  which  he  must  be  compelled  to  plead  in 
terms,  or  the  assize  would  be  awarded.  The  tenant  there- 
fore, in  order  to  attain  the  object  of  having  the  matter 
decided  by  the  court,  used  to  give  the  plaintiff  cclor^  that 
is,  a  color  of  ojctiony  by  which  it  would  appear  dangerous  for 
the  tenant  to  trust  the  matter,  he  had  pleaded,  to  the  judg- 
ment of  unlettered  men.  Thus,  in  the  above  case,  when 
the  tenant  pleaded  that  A.  infeoffed  him,  he  would  add 
further,  that  the  plaintiff  claiming  by  color  of  a  deed  of  feoffment 
made  by  the  said  feoffor^  before  ike  feoffm^rU  made  to  the  said 
tenant  {by  which  deed  no  right  passed)  entered^  upon  whom  the 
said  tenant  entered;  and  then  he  would  pray  judgment  if 
the  assize  should  pass :  and  because,  in  this  case,  it  might 

*  Ftefe  anU,  a  xv. 
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appear  doubtful  in  the  minds  of  unlettered  men,  whether 
anything  did  or  did  not  pass  by  the  first  infeoffment,  as 
suggested,  the  law  allowed  that  special  matter  to  constitute 
a  plea  in  bar  sufficient  to  call  upon  the  judges  to  decide 
whether  the  prior  feoffment  had  really  such  effect  or  not.' 

This  idea  of  giving  color  was  further  refined  upon  ;  for 
besides  suggesting  that  the  plaintift'  claiming  by  color  of 
a  deed  of  feoffment  made  by  a  stranger  (where  nothing 
really  passed),  entered  upon  the  freehold ;  they  used  to  add, 
upon  whom  A.  B.  enteredy  upon  whom  the  tenant  entered; 
whereas  there  was  no  more  an  entry  by  A.  B.  than  there 
was  a  feoffment  to  the  plaintiff.  The  reason  for  this  man- 
ner of  pleading  was,  to  protect  the  defendant  from  the 
construction  that  might  be  raised  to  his  disadvantage  upon 
the  first  of  these  pleas  ;  for  if  the  tenant  by  that  meading 
confessed  an  immediate  entry  upon  the  plaintiff,  or  an 
immediate  ouster  of  the  plaintiff,  the  consequence  would 
be,  that  should  the  title  be  afterwards  found  for  the  plain- 
tiff, the  tenant  would  be  convicted  of  the  disseisin  by  his 
own  confession :  and  because  the  tenant,  though  he  had 
no  right  to  the  land,  might  yet  be  no  disseizor,  it  was 
usual  to  adopt  the  style  of  pleading  last  mentioned  for  his 
protection.* 

This  is  the  general  idea  upon  which  pleading  coUmMy 
was  first  resorted  to  and  allowed  by  the  courts.  When 
this  manner  of  pleading  had  once  established  itself,  several 
rules  obtained  for  the  government  of  it,  which,  in  some 
measure,  restrained  the  fancy  of  counsel  in  the  choice  of 
such  fictitious  circumstances  as  were  to  be  suggested  in  this 
colorable  way.  The  principal  of  these  rules,  and  indeed 
that  which  seemed  to  ne  of  the  essence  of  color,  was,  that 
it  should  consist  of  some  matter  of  law,  or  other  difficulty 
to  the  lav-gents.  For  example,  if  I  bring  an  assize  against 
vou,  and  you  plead  that  you  leased  the  same  land  to  A.  for 
his  life,  and  then  granted  the  reversion  to  me,  and  after- 
wards A.  died,  andl  claiming  the  land  by  virtue  of  this 
grant  to  which  the  tenant  never  attorned,  entered :  or,  if 
a  tenant  pleaded  that  he  leased  to  the  plaintiff,  and  after- 
wards the  plaintiff  surrendered  such  lease :  in  the  first  of 
these  cases,  the  lay-gents  were  not  capable  of  deciding  that 
the  grant  was  defective  without  attornment ;  nor  in  the 

1  Doct  and  Sta<L,  296.  *  Ibid.,  201. 
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second,  that  a  surrender  might  be  made  by  parol.  Again, 
if  the  tenant  said  that  the  rather  of  the  plaintiff  leased  to 
him  for  the  life  of  another,  and  afterwards  released  to  him, 
and  the  plaintiff  supposing  that  the  father  died  seized  of 
the  reversion,  ousted  him  after  the  death  of  the  cestui  qui 
vie  ;  this  would  be  a  good  colorable  plea,  because  the  lay- 
gents  could  not  determine  how  the  release  enured,  whether 
bj  way  of  feoffment,  enlargement,  confirmation,  or  extin- 
guishment of  estate.  Again,  if  the  tenant  pleaded,  that 
the  father  of  the  plaintiff  infeoffed  him,  and  he  suffered 
the  father  to  hold  and  occupy  the  land  at  will ;  or  if 
he  pleaded  that  the  plaintiff  claimed  as  bastard  and 
eldest  son;  these  were  points  of  difficulty  which  should 
properl  V  be  decided  by  the  court,  and  therefore  were  good 
colorable  suggestions.  But  if  the  tenant  said  that  he  was 
seized  till  the  plaintiff  disseized  him,  upon  whom  he 
entered,  it  was  ill ;  because  all  men,  however  unlearned, 
know,  that  in  such  a  case  the  tenant  was  no  disseizor ; 
the  same  if  he  said  that  the  plaintiff  claimed  as  younger 
son,  because  everv  one  knows  the  younger  son  cannot  in- 
herit before  the  elder.  Such,  therefore,  as  cases  perfectly 
intelligible  to  the  unlettered,  were  adjudged  by  law  im- 
proper to  be  sent  to  the  jury  on  the  general  issue.^ 

Another  rule  respecting  the  matter  pleaded  cohraMy 
was,  that  it  should  ^ive  to  the  plaintiff  a  fair  pretence  on 
which  to  support  his  action.  Thus,  in  trespass  for  goods, 
it  was  necessary  to  give  a  possession  to  the  plaintiff, 
though  without  title,  because  that  was  a  ^ood  around  for 
an  action  of  trespass ;  as  to  say  that  the  aefendant  being 
in  possession  of  the  roods  as  executor,  the  plaintiff  took 
them,  and  the  defendant  retook  them.'  In  trespass  for 
taking  goods,  the  defendant  said,  that  before  the  plain- 
tiff had  the  goods,  he  was  possessed  of  them  as  his  own 
property,  and  bailed  them  to  J.,  to  be  rebailed  to  him ; 
and  that  A.  gave  them  to  the  plaintiff,  who  supposing  the 
property  to  Be  in  A.  took  them,  and  the  defendant  retook 
them.'  A  third  rule  in  pleading  colorably  was,  that  it 
should  always  be  given  by  the  delendant  to  the  plaintiff, 
and  always  in  a  plea  in  bar.'*  Such  were  the  principal 
rules  by  which  these  fictitious  suggestiops  were  measured ; 
and  provided  these,  and  some  others  of  less  consequence, 

*  19  Hen.  VI.,  21.  •  7  Hen.  VL,  3. 

•  7  Hen.  VI.,  36.  *  19  Hen.  VL,  82. 
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were  adhered  to,  the  defendant  was  at  liberty  to  state 
whatever  happened  to  strike  his  mind ;  colors  being  as 
various  as  the  possible  ways  in  which  the  subject  in  ques- 
tion might  be  transferred  and  possessed. 

It  seems  not  to  have  been  quite  clear  in  what  cases  the 
defendant  was  reijuired  to  ^ive  color,  and  in  what  the 
special  matter  of  itself  constituted  a  good  bar.  To  form 
a  judgment  of  this,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  some 
few  determinations,  without  attempting  to  discover  the 
reasons  upon  which  they  were  decided.  It  is  said,  that 
where  such  matter  was  pleaded  as  bound  the  possession 
only,  the  defendant  should  give  color ;  as  in  case  of  a 
dying  seized,  and  descent  to  the  defendant.^  But  where 
the  right  was  bound,  as  by  feoftment  with  warranty,  by 
fine,  and  the  like,  there  no  color  need  be  given.  Again, 
if  a  defendant  pleaded  liberum  tenementumy  he  need  not 

five  color,  nor  where  he  justified  as  servant  to  one  who 
ad  the  freehold :'  the  same  where  one  justified  for  a  dis- 
tress: because,  says  the  book,  where  no  property  was 
claimed,  there  no  color  need  be  given.*  It  was  held,  at 
one  time,  that  in  justification  for  taking  as  wreck,  or  as 
the  goods  of  felons,  the  defendant  should  give  color:* 
but  afterwards  it  was  laid  down,  that  in  those  cases,  and 
also  in  justification  for  tithes,  for  waif  and  stray,  or  as 
a  purchase  in  market  overt,  no  color  need  be  given;* 
though,  in  the  case  of  goods  sold  in  market  overt,  they 
made  this  distinction :  If  the  defendant  said  simply  that 
A.  sold  them  to  him,  he  need  not  give  color ;  but  if  he 
had  said,  that  A.  was  possessed  of  goods  as  of  his  proper 
goodsy  and  sold  them  to  him,  color  should  be  given :  be- 
cause, in  this  latter  case,  he  fully  stated,  that  no  property 
was  in  the  plaintiff,  and  therefore  that  he  had  no  color  of 
an  action ;  but  in  the  former,  there  might  be  still  a  prop- 
erty in  the  plaintiff;'  which  distinction  seems  analogous 
to  that  of  the  two  cases  before  mentioned,  where  the  right, 
and  where  the  possession  only  was  bound.  For  the  same 
reason,  where  a  defendant  pleaded  wardship  through  a 
stranger,  he  was  to  give  color.^  If  the  plea  was  founded 
on  an  act  of  parliament,  no  color  need  be  given  ;^  be- 

»  22  Hen.  VL,  18.  »  21  Edw.  IV.,  18,  66. 

»  21  Edw.  IV.,  15 ;  18  Edw.  IV.,  3.  •  12  Edw.  IV.,  6  b. 

»  2  Edw.  IV.,  12.  »  2  Edw.  IV.,  27. 
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canae,  s^jb  the  book,  an  act  of  parliament  bound  all 
parties* 

'  It  would  be  unnecessary  to  enter  ^rther  into  discus- 
sion on  this  obsolete  piece  of  learning,  which  in  a  subse- 
quent period  was  reduced  to  a  more  simple  form,  and  at 
length  went  quite  out  of  use.  In  the  time  of  which  we 
are. now  writinff,  this  was  a  very  prevailing  fashion  of 
pleading ;  and  tne  reasons  that  were  advanced  to  give  it 
authority ,  were  thought  to  be  well  founded:  a  time  came, 
when  these  were  less  considered,  and  the  device  of  color 
appeared  to  pleaders  not  so  indispensably  necessary. 
How  this  change  in  opinions  operatea,  will  be  seen  here- 
after. 

Instead  of  taking  upon  himself  the  defence  of  the  ac- 
tion, the  defendant,  as  we  have  seen,  might  call  in  the 
assistance  of  another  person  to  protect  him  in  his  defence. 
One  wav  in  which  a  defendant  might  protect  himself  was 
by  voiicnerj  which  was  allowed  only  in  real  actions.  This 
is  as  ancient  as  anything  in  the  practice  of  our  courts, 
and  has  already  been  so  fully  explained,^  as  to  need  no 
recapitulation.  The  present  practice  stood  upon  the  law 
in  !Bracton's  time,  and  the  few  alterations  which  had  been 
made  by  statute  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  and  since ;  and 
to  add  anything  to  the  much  that  has  already  been  said, 
might  be  thou^t  an  unnecessary  repetition. 
]&  is  not  so  with  aid  prier^  wbicn  bears  ^me  affinity 
with  vouching  to  warranty,  and  probably  was 
^^^'  first  suggested  by  it.  When  an  action  was 
brought  against  a  person,  who,  though  in  possession  of 
the  thing  in  question,  had  not  the  complete  and  entire 
property ;  and  if  judgment  passed  against  him,  another 
person  who  had  right  would  be  injured;  the  tenant  or 
defendant  mi^ht  pray  to  have  the  aid  of  such  person  to 
defend  the  suit.  Thus  a  tenant  for  life,  by  the  courtesy, 
or  the  like,  might  Tpray  aid  of  him  in  reversion  or  re- 
mainder, to  plead  for  him  and  defend  the  inheritance. 
The  entry  of  aid  prier  was  thus :  JSf  prcedidus  tenens  per 
attomatum  suum  venitj  et  dicit  qubd,  etc.^  (then  the  cause  of 
aid  prayer  was  alleged.)  M  sic  prcedictus  tenens  dicit  qnbd 
ipse  tenet,  et  die  impetrationis  brevis  originaUs  prcedicti  queren- 
tis  tenvit  tenementum  prcedictum  pro  termino  vitce  su4;e  remanere 

^  FuieToLiL,c.TlL 
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ciddum  prcrfato  B.  et  hosredibas  masculis  de  cofpc^e  sm  ezeun- 
tSmSj  sine  qwo  idem  tenens  non  potest  tenementum  prasdictum 
cum  pertenentiis  in  plaeitum  deducere^  neq;  prcefato  querenii 
inde  respcndere,  Et  pbtit  attxilium  de  ipso  B.j  etc.  Et  ei 
ooneeditUTj  etc.  Idea  prosceptum  est  vice  comiti  quM  samnumeai 
per  bonos  summonitores  prcedictum  B.  qvha  sit  hie  a  die 
Paschce^  etc.y  ad  juffendum  cum  proefato  ienente  simul^  etc.^  in 
respondendo  prcefcUo  querenii  de  pritfato  placito  si^  etc.,,  idem 
dies  datus  est  paribus  proBdidus,  etc}  Upon  demand  of  aid, 
and  the  prayer  being  granted^  a  judicial  writ  was  sued 
OQt  by  the  tenant,  called  a  summonB  ad  auxHiandum;  at 
the  return  of  which,  if  the  prayee  did  not  appear  or  essoin, 
if  he  after  made  default,  judgment  was  entered,  qvM  tenens 
ad  narraJUonem  prcedieti  querenUs  sine  prcefato  B.  respondeat 

A  tena&t  for  life  had  his  option,  either  to  vouch  the  re- 
versioner, or  pray  him  in  aid.'  If  the  remainder  in  fee  was 
to  the  tenant  for  life  and  another,  he  should  have  aid  of 
that  other.'  A  tenant  might  have  aid  of  a  remainder-man 
in  fee,  without  showing  a  deed ;  for  the  feoflment  might 
be  without  deed.*  If  aid  was  prayed  of  a  reversioner,  who 
took  the  reversion  as  conusee  of  a  fine,  this  amounted  to  an 
attornment  of  the  prayor.^  Aid  of  the  reversioner  might 
be  had  in  a  writ  of  entry,  in  nature  of  an  assize,  though 
not  in  an  assize ;  ^  because  the  tenant  was  supposed  to  be  m 
by  reason  of  his  own  tortious  act. 

We  find  instatices  of  aid  granted  in  personal  actions,  as 
in  replevin,  trespass,  debt,  and  annuity;  in  a  scire  facias^  in 
attaint,  ravishment  of  ward,  and  ejectment  of  ward  If 
another  person  was  interested  in  the  thing  claimed  of  the 
defendant,  there  was  the  same  reason  as  in  real  actions  that 
he  should  have  the  aid  of  such  person  to  protect  his  present 
possession,  or  title.  Thus,  if  a  writ  of  annuity,  or  debt  for 
arrears  of  an  annuity,  issuing  out  of  a  benefice,  was  brought 
against  the  parson,  he  might  have  aid  of  tiie  patron  and 
ordinary;  the  two  persons  who  should  have  concurred  in 
such  a  srant,  if  any  wtis  made,  and  who  at  least  were  inter- 
ested that  tibe  benefice  should  not  be  charged  with  such 
a^  demand  after  the  death  of  the  present  incumbent :  ^  if, 
therefore,  such  annuity  was  upon  the'  parson's  own  deed, 

iRa«t,^«pri«r.  »  67  Hen;  VI.,  6. 
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as  this  only  bound  him,  he  coald  not  have  their  aid.^  Thus 
in  a  replevin,  a  tenant  for  life  of  seigniory  might  pray 
aid  of  the  reversioner ; «  and  plaintiff  in  replevm,  being 
a  termor,  might  have  aid  of  the  reverrioner ;  ^  because  in 
both  these  cases  the  reversioner  would  be  charged  with  the 
event  of  the  suit.  Where  a  defendant  in  trespass  justified 
by  commandment  of  one  who  had  the  freehold,  he  might 
have  aid  of  such  freeholder/  In  general,  in  personal  ac- 
tions, it  was  a  rule  that  no  aid  prayer  should  be  had  before 
issue  joined ;  but  this  was  liable  to  many  exceptions,  and 
it  was  a  point  of  much  controversy  when  aid  should  be  al- 
lowed before  issue  joined,  and  when  not^ 

Aid  of  the  Mng  was  a  piece  of  learning  depending  upon 
considerations  somewhat  different  from  those  which  gov- 
erned the  prayer  of  aid  in  the  case  of  common  persons*  In 
the  first  place,  as  the  king  could  not  be  vouched,  a  tenant 
was  driven  to  pray  aid  of  the  king  in  all  instances  where, 
from  the  nature  of  his  estate,  he  would  be  entitled  to  vouch 
a  common  person,  or  to  have  warranty  of  charters ;  *  and 
in  such  case,  if  he  lost,  he  would,  as  in  case  of  voucher,  be 
entitled  to  recovery  in  value  by  petition.^  Aid  of  the  king 
was  therefore  of  two  kinds ;  it  was  either  upon  a  warrant;^, 
and  was  for  the  purpose  of  recovery  in  value,  and  then  it 
corresponded  with  voucher;  or  it  was  founded  on  the  fee- 
bleness of  the  tenant's  estate,  and  then  it  corresponded 
with  the  aid  pnevy  of  which  we  have  just  been  speaking. 
On  this,  as  well  as  other  accounts,  there  were  several  ma- 
terial differences  between  the  practice  of  praying  aid  of  a 
common  person,  and  of  the  Idng.  Thus,  in  the  former 
case,  if  it  was  in  an  action  of  trespass,  it  could  not  be  till 
after  issue  joined;  in  the  latter,  it  must  be  before; ^be- 
cause the  lang  should  not  be  put  to  support  an*  issue  that 
was  joined  by  a  common  person.* 

By  aid  and  voucher,  a  third  person  was  introduced  into 
the  action,  through  the  solicitude  of  the  tenant  to  defend 
the  subject  in  dispute.  K  the  tenant  took  another  part, 
and  appeared  to  defend  fSuntly  or  collusively,  or  made  de- 
fitult,  the  person  in  reversion  or  remainder,  or  any  one 
otherwise  mterested,  by  authority  of  certain  statutes  passed 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  L,  and  extended  in  subsequent 

»  2  Hen.  VL,  12.         *  7  Hen.  VL,  71.  »  9  Hen.  VI.,  8. 
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rei^s,^  might  pray  to  be  received^  and  defend  his  freehold 
or  inheritance.  The  entry  in  such  case  was  as  follows :  Sup- 
per quo  venit  quidam  A,  hie  in  curid  in  proprid  persondy  et  didt 
qybd  diu  ante  diem  im  petrationis  brevis  originaUsy  etc.  Then 
the  record  set  forth  the  seisin  in  fee  of  A.  who  leased  to  the 
tenant  for  life, the  reversion  in  fee  continuing  in  A.y  and  then 
it  went  on:  M  dicit  qubd  pro  eo  qudd  prcedictus  tenenSy  etc.y  in 
brevi  prcedicto  non  petiverunt  auxiUum  de  ipso  A.  neg;  ipsum  vo- 
eaverunt  ad  tvarrantizanduniy  etc.,  sed  per  fraudem  et  coausionem 
inter  ipsos  querentum  et  ienentemy  intentione  ad  faciendum  ipsum 
A.  amitere  indejus  suumjicti  placitoerunty  et  hoc  paratus  est  verifr 
care  ;  unde  ex  quo  idem  A,  venit  ante  judicium  redditum  paratus 
pratfato  querenti  respondercy  et  jus  suum  defendercy  petit  qubd 
ADMiTTATUR  ad  defensioncm  juris  sui.* 

The  time  of  praying  to  be  received  was  when  judgment 
was  about  to  be  given  for  the  demandant  without  further 
process.  Upon  the  receipt  of  the  reversioner,  the  demand- 
ant  might  count  against  him  de  novo;  for  by  the  receipt 
the  former  count  was  waived,  and  no  advantage  could  be 
taken  of  any  defect  therein.*  The  persons  received  might 
plead  almost  all  pleas,  and  take  all  advantages  which  the 
tenant  might,  such  as  voucher,  aid,  a^e,  and  the  like ;  ^  but 
he  could  not  imparle :  and  if  he  made  de&ult  it  was  per- 
emptory, and  judgment  was  entered  against  the  tenant, 
without  taking  any  notice  of  the  tenant  by  receipt;  because 
the  tenant  by  receipt  having  alleged  that  he  was  paratus 
petenti  responderey  he  ought  alwavs  to  be  present  in  court* 
Receipt  was  onlv  allowed  in  real  actions ;  but  it  had  been 
extended  beyond  the  actions  mentioned  in  the  statutes  of 
Edward  I.,  as  to  waste,  quern  reditum  redity  and  many  others. 

To  all  the  foregoing  prayers  the  demandant  or  plaintiff 
might,  by  way  of  counterplea,  allege  such  matter  as  would 
take  away  the  prayer  of  the  tenant  or  defendant ;  and  the 
vouchee  besides  might  counterplead  the  warranty,  and 
show  that  he  was  not  bound  to  warrant  the  land. 

The  common  counterplea  to  aid  and  receipt  was,  that 
the  prayee  had  nothing  in  the  reversion  the  day  of  the  writ 
purchased.  It  used  to  be  common  for  a  tenant,  after  the 
writ  was  brought,  to  convey  the  estate  in  fee,  and  take 
back  an  estate  for  life,  so  as  to  baffle  the  demandant: 
when  a  tenant  who  had  so  acted,  pleaded  that  he  was  only 

1  Vids  vol.  ii.,  c  ix.  »  33  Hen.  VI.,  63.  »  21  Hen.  VI.,  48. 
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teoaat  for  life,  this  used  to  be  implied,  and  would  ooat 
hi^i  of  Jiis  aid ;  and  if  replied  to  the  prayer  of  receipt,  it 
would  oust  such  collusive  reversioner  of  his  receipt.^  The 
common  counterpleas  to  voucher  of  warranty  were  such 
as  are  given  by  the  statutes  of  Edward  I.' 

Another  way  in  which  a  defendant  might  relieve  him- 
self from  the  burden  of  contesting  singly  with  the  plain- 
tiff, was  by  garnishment  and  interpleader^  The  former  of 
these  was  allowed  only  in  the  action  of  detinue ;  the  lat- 
ter, though  more  frequently  used  in  detinue,  might  like- 
wise be  resorted  to  in  some  other  actions. 

The  practice  of  depositing  deeds  in  the  hands  of  a  third 
Of      iahmant  P^™^"^  ^  await  the  performance  of  covenants, 

**"  "  *  or  the  doing  of  some  act,  upon  which  thev 
were  to  be  re-delivered  to  one  or  other  of  the  parties,  still 
continued,'  and  gave  occasion  to  many  actions  of  detinue, 
which  were  brought  against  the  depositary  of  such 
writings,  whenever  the  crisis  happened  for  their  being 
demandable,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement  on 
which  they  were  deposited.  It  was  in  these  actions  the 
defendant  would  find  himself  driven  to  call  in  the  other 
party  to  the  agreement  and  deposit,  that  the  re-delivery 
mi^nt  be  made  to  the  persons  who  had  a  legal  right  to 
call  for  it  from  the  defendant.  Thus  in  an  action  of  detinue 
for  such  deeds  delivered  by  the  plaintiff  to  the  defendant 
to  be  re-delivered,  tibe  defendant  would  plead  that  they 
were  delivered  by  the  plaintiff  and  <yne  J,  N.  upon  certain 
conditions,  and  he  did  not  know  whether  the  conditions 
were  performed,  therefore  he  prayed  garnishment  (as  it  was 
called^  against  J.  N,;  that  is,  that  J.  N.  might  be  sum- 
moned to  show  whether  they  were ;  upon  this  a  scire  fatnas 
would  issue  against  J.  N,,  who  under  the  name  of  aor- 
nishee  became  defendant  to  the  suit,  the  first  defendant 
being  considered  as  out  of  court  by  the  garnishment. 

The  entry  upon  the  record  stood  thus :  M  prcedictus  de- 
fendens  in  proprid  persond  venitj  etc.  Et  proferendo  hlc  in 
curid  cartam^  etc.y  paratus  ad  deliberandum  cui  vd  quibus  curia 
domini  regis  concederet^  dicit  qubd  carta  ilia  die  anno  et  loco 
supradictis^  eidem  defendenti  tam  perprcedictum  querentem  quiim 
mendam  I.  i\r.,  unanimi  eorum  assensu  et  consensu,  cequd  manu 
tiberata  fait  sub  certis  conditionibus  custodiendis^  et  eidem  qu^ 

»  21  Hen.  VI.,  13;  4  Edw.  IV.,  14.  ^VicUomU,  ' 

'  Vide  anUf  c.  ix. 
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renti  et  I.  JV".,  atU  eorum  aUeri  svb  conditimibus  iUis  rdiberan- 
darriy  sed  vtrilm  conditionis  UUb  ex  parte  prcedicte  L  N.^ad  im- 
pletce  sunt  necene,  dicit  qubd  ipse  omnino  ignorat.  M  petit  qvbd 
prcedidus  I.  N.^  inde  pr^muniatur  et  ei  conceditur^  etc.  Idea 
jfTCBceptum  est  vicecomitiy  qubd  per  proboSy  etc.^  scire  faciat  prm- 
faio  /.  iV.,  qubd  sit  hie  m,  octabis^  etc.y  ostensKruSy  etc.^  quare 
carta  prcedicta  prcsfaio  querentij  liberari  non  debeat  si^  etc. 
Idem  dies  daJtus  est  partSms  prcedictiSj  hiCy  etc} 

When  the  garnishee  appeared,  he  was  to  plead;  and 
many  qaestions  arose  upon  what  the  garnishee  might 
plead,  and  what  not.  It  was  very  early  settled  that  he 
should  not  plead  a  misnomer  of  himself  in  the  scire  facias;  * 
nor  should  he  plead  in  abatement  of  the  writ  of  detinue, 
because  it  was  in  effect  his  own  writ,  he  being  a  party  to 
the  bailment ;'  and  yet  he  was  allowed  to  plead  excommu- 
nication of  the  plaintiff,*  or  release  of  all  actions.*  He  was 
not  to  have  oyer  of  the  declaration  unless  he  appeared  at 
the  first  day,  and  he  was  not  to  be  declared  against  afresh, 
nor  could  plead  to  the  writ  or  declaration,  if  admitted 
by  the  defendant.*  He  might  not  plead  foreign  matter 
but  only  in  cases  apparent,  as  amicus  curiceJ  if  the  de- 
fendant had  stated  what  the  conditions  were  on  which 
the  deed  was  to  be  delivered,  or  he  admitted  those  alleged 
by  the  plaintiff,  the  garnishee  could  not  vary  from  them 
and  allege  different  conditions;  but  if  the  defendant 
alleged  certain  conditions  generally,  then  the  garnishee 
might  show  them  specially.®  The  remedy  for  the  gar- 
nishee, if  he  conceived  the  conditions  to  be  different,  was 
to  bring  a  new  action  against  the  defendant,  and  then  the 
conditions  might  be  contested  between  the  two  plaintiffs 
by  interpleading,  as  will  be  shown  presently.* 

If  the  plaintiff  succeeded  in  his  action,  the  judgment 
against  the  defendant  was  to  recover  the  deed,  which  had 
remained  in  the  custody  of  the  court  to  abide  the  decision 
of  the  suit,  and  against  the  garnishee  for  damages  in  the 
delay  occasioned  by  his  plea:  if  he  failed,  the  garnishee 
would  have  damages  ascamst  him.^®  The  execution  of  the 
garnishee  was  on^  of  nis  goods,  chattels,  and  land,  and 
not  of  the  body,  oecause  he  was  not  a  party  to  the  orig- 

»  RMt,  212.  »  20  Hen.  VI.,  28.       •  20  Edw.  IV.,  18. 

»  3  Hen.  VI.,  37.  •  3  Hen.  VI.,  60.       *•  1  Edw.  V.,  8;  27  Hen.  VI.,  2. 

» Ibid-  40.  »  9  Hen.  VI..  38,  39. 

*  Ibid.  •  21  Hen.  VL,  86. 
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inal  writ.*  If  the  plaintiff  replied  to  the  defendaut's 
prayer,  that  the  deed  was  delivered  by  himself  alone,  and 
traversed  the  delivery  by  him  and  the  stranger,  this  would 
prevent  the  garnishment.*  The  plaintiff  might  reply  to 
the  plea  of  the  garnishee  but  not  the  defendant,  as  he 
was  out  of  court.'  G^arni8hment  might  be  had  against 
executors,  as  well  as  the  principal  who  made  the  bailment. 
It  could  not  be  had  against  a  mere  stranger,  but  must 
always  be  preceded  by  an  allegation  of  privity  to  the 
bailment.* 

If  the  two  parties  who  concurred  in  the  bailment  to  the 
ofinte  iMKitf  ^®f*^°dant  brought  several  actions  for  the  deed, 
nterp  «r.  ^-^^^  ^^xe  rcsourcc  of  the  defendant  was  in  pray- 
ing that  the  two  plaintiffs  might  interplead.  This  was 
upon  allegations  similar  to  those  made  in  the  case  of  gar- 
nishment ;  and  the  entry  was  thus :  M  prcedictus  defemens 
per  attomaium  suum  venity  et  tarn  ad  sectam  prcedicti  A,  gudtm 
ad  sectam  prcedicti  B.  defendit  vim  et  injuriam  quandoy  etc,  JEt 
proferendo  hie  in  curid  prcedictum  scriptum  obligatorium  paratus 
ad  deliberandum  cui  prcedictorum  A,  et  B,  curia  hie  concederet, 
dicit  quM  scriptum  iUud  est  idem  scriptum  quod  uterq  ;  prcedic- 
torum A.  et  B,  versus  cum  eodgity  et  qubdy  etc.y  as  in  the  former 
precedent.  Et  petity  qubd  prcedictus  A.  et  B,  super  liberatioTie 
scriptorum  prcedictorum  inter  eos  intbeplacitent,  etc.  Ideo 
consideratum  esty  qubd  prcedictus  A,  et  B.  super  liberatione 
scriptorum  prcedictorum  habendd  interplacitenty  etc.  Et  dictum 
est  per  curiam  prcefato  B.  qubd  pro^fato  A.  ad  breve  et  narrow 
tionem  suamy  de  eo  quod  idem  A.  indeprius  narravity  respondeaty 
etc.^  It  was  held,  upon  such  interpleader,  that  the  person 
whose  writ  was  of  the  prior  date  should  be  the  plaintiff, 
and  the  other  plaintiff  should  answer  his  writ  and  decla- 
ration, and  so  become  defendant.*  If  they  were  of  the 
same  date,  then  he  who  first  came  and  demanded  an  an- 
swer, or  he  whom  the  court  pleased  to  assign,  became 
plaintiff.^ 

It  was  reasonable,  where  the  defendant  was  a  mere  de- 
positary of  a  deed,  in  which  the  two  persons  who  agreed 
in  making  him  the  trustee  were  interested,  that  he  should 
not  be  harassed  by  both,  but  be  allowed  to  call  on  the 
court  to  award,  that  they  should  contest  the  points  in 

»  7  Hen.  VL,  45.  *  3  Hen.  VI.,  44.  •  8  Hen.  VL,  20. 

»  3  Hen.  VI.,  60.  »  Bart.,  208.  » 19  Hen.  VL,  8. 

»  14  Hen.  VL,  IL 
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dispute  between  themselves  (a).  But  there  were  cases 
where  a  person  possessed  of  a  deed  mi^ht  be  liable  to  the 
actions  of  two  or  more  persons  for  the  detinue ;  and  where 
it  was  argued  with  some  show  of  reason,  at  least  as  far  as 
topics  of  a  legal  and  technical  nature  might  be  urged,  that 
the  defendant  should  not  have  this  privilege,  but  ought 
to  remain  in  the  situation  of  defendant  to  both  their  ac- 
tions, and  defend  himself  as  well  as  he  could  against  both 
the  claims  to  which  he  was  liable,  whether  by  choice  or 
otherwise.  Thus  a  writ  of  detinue  was  brought  by  A., 
and  the  plaintiff  declared  on  a  bailment  made  by  I.  G.  to 
the  defendant  to  rebail  to  the  plaintiff;  and  i.  G.  also 
brought  another  writ,  and  declared  of  a  bailment  made 
by  himself  to  the  defendant  to  rebail  to  the  said  I.  G.,  and 
this  was  pleaded  to  the  former  writ.  It  was  argued  that 
the  defendant  could  not  have  garnishment  against  I.  G. 
(if  1.  G.  had  not  brought  his  action),  because  he  had 
alleged  no  privity,  and  therefore  that  A.  should  not  call 
upon  the  plaintiff  to  interplead.  But  it  was  said  that 
there  needed  no  privity  of  bailment,  the  possession  merely, 
and  not  the  bailment,  being  the  cause  of  action ;  for  if  the 
defendant  had  found  the  deed,  and  had  pleaded  that  to 
the  action,  then  it  was  long  settled  that  they  should  in- 
terplead :  so  in  this  case  the  defendant  was  properly  liable 
to  none  but  the  person  who  had  right,  and  yet  he  had  no 
legal  defence,  and  therefore  must  refer  it  to  an  inter- 
pleader ;  for  should  they  both  recover,  and  a  writ  issue 
for  the  delivery  of  the  deed,  to  whom  should  it  be  deliv- 
ered ?  On  account  of  all  these  inconveniences,  it  was  held 
that  the  two  plaintiffs  should  interplead.^ 

Some  of  these  considerations  arose  on  the  occasion  of 
two  actions  of  detinue  for  a  box  of  charters ;  one  by  the 
heir  who  was  entitled  to  the  land,  and  one  by  the  bailor 
upon  a  bailment  to  re-deliver  to  him.  It  was  there  urged 
that  the  defendant  should  not  have  an  interpleader,  be- 
«cau8e  he  was  liable  to  both  the  plaintiffs ;  to  the  tenant 
of  the  land,  because  he  had  a  right  to  the  charters ;  and 
to  the  bailor,  by  reason  of  the  bailment ;  and  if  he  was  a 

(a)  And  it  is  caiious  that^  when  this  prooedare  became  obsolete,  the  same 
principle  was  carried  out  in  ooarts  or  equity ;  and  in  our  own  time,  the 

iarifldiction  was  restored  to  courts  of  law  oy  the  interpleader  act  of  1  WUL 
F.,  c  ▼.,  s.  6. 

»  8  Hen.  VI.,  43. 
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sufferer  by  this  double  cbarge,  it  was  his  own  act,  and  he 
must  not  complain.  And  it  was  laid  down  for  law,  if  a 
man  bails  a  thing  to  me  to  be  rebailed,  and  I  afterwards 
deliver  this  to  another,  and  he  bails  it  to  me  to  be  re- 
bailed,  I  am  chargeable  at  the  suit  of  both :  and  in  the 
case  at  bar  it  was  contended,  should  the  plaintiff  who  had 
the  land  recover  the  charters,  this  would  be  no  plea  for 
the  defendant  to  discharge  him  as  against  the  bailor,  al- 
though it  would  be  otherwise  in  the  case  of  executors,  or 
where  the  thing  came  to  the  defendant  by  2i  finding ;  for 
there  it  would  be  sufficient  if  he  restored  it  to  the  right 
owner. 

This  was  arguing  upon  the  special  manner  in  which 
they  used  to  declare  in  detinue,  and  seems  wholly  con- 
formable with  the  old  ideas  upon  which  this  action  and 
the  pleading  in  it  used  to  turn ;  this  being  the  ground 
upon  which  the  bailment  was  held  to  be  traversable.  But 
in  opposition  to  this  it  was  answered,  as  on  the  former  oc- 
casion, that  the  bailment  was  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  that 
the  detinue  was  the  point  and  gist  of  the  action ;  and 
that  the  bailment  was  only  the  conveyance  to  it :  that  in 
this  case,  if  the  bailor  should  recover,  the  person  who  had 
the  land  might  have  detinue  against  him,  as  he  alone  was 
entitled  to  the  deeds ;  which  circuitv  would  be  avoided 
by  an  interpleader:  to  avoid  therefore  multiplicity  of 
suits,  as  well  as  for  the  other  reasons,  they  were  inclined 
to  award  an  interpleader.^ 

It  is  not  improbable  that  such  opinions  as  these  led  to 
an  alteration  in  the  manner  of  declaring  upon  a  writ  of 
detinue ;  for  if  it  was  settled  that  a  man  should  not  be  bound 
by  a  special  bailment,  but  that  the  person  who  had  right 
should  recover,  that  sort  of  declaration  became  futile  and 
unnecessary ;  and  the  purpose  was  equally  answered  by  a 
general  allegation  of  a  devenerunt  ad  manus^  or  a  trover. 
These  opinions,  however,  had  not  yet  grown  to  be  estab- 
lished law.  For  in  19  Henry  VI.  we  find  two  several  writs' 
of  detinue  were  brought  against  the  same  person,  and  they 
counted  of  several  bailments.  There  it  was  held,  that  thd 
parties  should  not  interplead,  unless  the  defendant  could 
alle^  a  privity  of  bailment,  or  that  he  found  the  deeds ; 
for  if  he  chose  to  charge  himself  with  several  bailments, 

1  9  Hen.  VL,  17. 
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it  was  bis  folly,  says  the  court,  and  he  mast  abide  by  it : 
the  defendaat  then  pleaded  that  the  two  plaintiffs  joined 
in  the  bailments,  and  he  travefsed  the  several  bailments ; 
upon  which  the  court  sufiered  the  defendant  to  have  an 
interpleader,*  because  he  now  alleged  a  privity  between 
them.  Thus  the  court  would,  if  possible,  get  rid  of  the  con- 
clusion that  arose  upon  the  special  bailment,  and  enable  the 
defendant  to  get  justice  done  between  the  two  plaiutiiFs. 

If  a  defendant  nad  prayed  garnishment,  and  afterwards 
the  garnishee  counted  against  them,  it  was  once  held  he 
might  have  an  interpleader  between  the  two  plaintiffs ;  * 
though,  on  a  later  occasion,  it  was  refused  on  the  notion 
of  the  defendant  being  out  of  court  by  the  garnishment.* 

If  the  two  writs  were  brought  in  different  counties,  it 
was  held  at  one  time,  that  the  plaintiffs  might  still  inter- 
plead ;  *  it  seems  afterwards  to  have  been  held  that  they 
should  not :  *  the  same  if  the  bailments  were  alleged  in 
different  counties.*  But  afterwards  (as  the  above  notion 
began  to  prevail)  it  was  agreed  that  the  plaintiffs  should 
notwithstanding  interplead,  upon  the  idea  that  the  detinue, 
and  not  the  bailment,  was  the  point  of  the  action.^ 

The  interpleading  which  has  hitherto  been  mentioned  is 
confined  to  the  action  of  detinue,  being  that  with  which 
this  style  of  pleading  was  most  connected :  this  expedient, 
however,  was  allowed  in  some  few  other  actions.  We 
find,  where  two  writs  of  quare  ivipedit  were  brought  for 
the  same  avoidance,  the  second  plaintiff  was  awarded  to 
interplead  to  the  elder  of  the  two  writs;®  it  was  likewise 
allowed  where  two  writs  of  ward  were  brought  for  the 
same  wardship;  but  not  in  ravishment  of  ward.^  If  a 
person  was  found  by  ofiice  to  be  heir  of  a  tenant  to  the 
King  in  one  county,  and  another  was  found  such  in  another 
county,  it  was  the  practice  for  them  to  interplead  before 
either  had  livery.*®  There  is  an  instance  of  three  writs  of 
detinue,  where,  after  much  argument,  the  three  plaintifiTs 
were  awarded  to  interplead." 

Among  the  pleas  that  might  be  pleaded  in  different 
actions,  tnere  are  some  few  wnich  recurred  so  frequently, 
and  were  so  often  the  subject  of  discussion  in  court,  that 

1 19  Hen.  VI.,  3.  »  8  Hen.  VI,  80.  •  9  Hen.  VI.,  17. 

*  8  Hen.  VI.,  30.  •  14  Hen.  VI.,  2.  »•  9  Hen.  VI.,  17. 

*  11  Edw.  IV.,  11.  »  6  Edw.  IV.,  25.  «  6  Edw.  IV.,  9. 

*  38  Hen.  VI.,  2.  •  19  Hen.  VL,  68. 
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they  cannot  be  passed  over  without  some  observation  in 
this  place.  These  were  the  pleas  of  hors  de  son  fee^  of  dis- 
claimer, of  non-tenure,  of  joint-tenancy,  and  the  common 
replication  of  de  son  tort  demesne. 

When  a  person  claimed  a  seigniory,  and  distrained  and 
pi«» of  Aortde  avowcd  for  the  rent,  or  brought  an  action  for 
*^'^"'  the  disseisin,  the  tenant  might  plead  hors  de 
sonfee^  that  is,  that  he  held  nothing  of  the  person  who 
claimed  the  seigniory.  By  the  form  of  this  plea  it  is  ap- 
parent, it  would  not  hold  m  such  actions  as  stated  a  trine 
with  certaintv,  it  was :  actionem  suamprcedictum  versus  earn 
habere  non  delete  quia  dicit  quhd  messuagium  prcedictum  cum 
pertinentiis  est  extra  foedum  et  dominium  ipsius  A.  unde  petit 
judicium  si  prcedictus  A.  absq;  speciali  tUtulo  hie  ostendendo 
actionem  suam  prcedictum  de  reditu  prcedicto  habere  debeat^  etc} 
Such  a  plea  was  construed  as  an  admission  of  the  tenancy. 
In  a  writ  of  entry  on  a  disseisin  of  rent,  brought  by  an  abbot 
on  a  disseisin  made  to  his  predecessor,  the  writ  merely 
alleged,  generally,  quam  clamat  esse  jus  ecclesice  suce^  etc.^  of 
which  the  tenant  disseized  his  predecessor ;  and  he  declared 
accordingly  of  the  seisin  of  such  a  person  his  predecessor 
in  right  of  his  church.  To  this  was  pleaded  hors  de  son  fee; 
but  it  was  urged  this  was  not  a  proper  plea,  because  the 
seisin  and  disseisin  of  the  predecessor  being  laid  in  the 
count,  this  was  sufficient  title.  In  answer  to  this,  it 
was  held  by  the  whole  court,  and  resolved,  that  the  plea 
was  ffood  ;  for  the  allegation  of  the  predecessor's  disseisin 
could  not  be  said  to  be  a  title  to  anybody,  nor  could  any 
allegation  of  seisin,  without  the  title  by  which  that  seisin 
was  gained.  Further,  they  said  that  in  formedon,  hors  de 
son  fee  was  no  plea,  because  sufficient  title  was  comprised 
in  the  writ ;  namely,  that  such  a  gift  of  the  rent  was 
made  in  tail,  or  for  life.  So  here,  if  a  formedon  had  been 
brought  in  the  reverter  of  the  rent,  stating  a  gift  in 
tail  to  one,  and  on  default  of  issue  a  reverter  to  the 
demandant;  or  a  writ  of  intrusion,  or  other  writ  of  a 
demise  to  another  for  term  of  life,  who  died,  and  the  de- 
fendant intruded, and  that  it  ought  to  revert  to  the  demand- 
ant ;  in  these  cases,  hors  de  son  fee  would  not  be  a  good 
plea,  because  sufficient  title  was  comprised  in  the  writ  to 
acquaint  the  terre-tenant  what  rent  was  demanded. 

1  BasL,  128. 
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But  of  all  these  the  terre-tenant,  in  the  present  case, 
was  ignorant,  as  the  demandant  might  have  several  other 
rents  m  the  same  vill.  Again,  the  demandant  here  claimed 
in  ri^ht  of  his  church,  and  was  in  by  succession,  and  not 
by  his  predecessor ;  so  that  it  was  in  the  nature  of  a  writ 
of  entry  for  rent  and  a  disseisin  done  to  the  demandant 
himself,  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  hors  de  son  fee  was  a 
good  plea,  the  same  as  in  assize.  But  where  an  heir,  who 
claimed  by  an  ancestor,  and  who  was  m  by  him,  brought 
a  writ  of  entry  sur  disseisin  done  to  his  ancestor,  or  of 
mortauncestor,  or  of  cosinage  of  rent,  there  seemed  more 
color  that  hors  de  son  fee  should  not  be  a  plea ;  because  the 
writ  contained,  in  some  manner,  a  title,  by  giving  the 
tenant  notice  of  the  rent  demanded.  And  yet  it  seemed 
hard  that  the  seisin  or  disseisin  of  an  ancestor  should  be 
construed  such  a  title  in  the  heir  as  to  oust  the  tenant  of 
this  plea,  when  he  really  saw  no  such  certainty  in  the  de- 
mana  as  there  was  in  a  formedon :  and  therefore  some  of 
the  court  held,  that  it  would  be  a  good  plea  both  in 
mortauncestor  and  cosinage,  or  a  writ  of  entry  sur  disseisin 
done  to  the  ancestor;  because  dyin^  seized  of  a  rent  did 
not  give  so  strong  a  title  to  an  heir  or  successor,  as  the 
dying  seized  of  land ;  for  a  dying  seized  would  take  away 
the  entry  of  the  disseizee,  which  was  giving  a  sort  of  title 
to  the  heir ;  but  not  so  of  a  rent,  which  misfht  be  reseized, 
or  reclaimed,  or  distrained  for  (all  which  were  in  lieu 
of  an  entry),  notwithstanding  the  descent;  much  more 
therefore  in  the  case  of  an  abbot,  who  was  not  in  as  heir 
but  by  succession.^ 

It  was  said,  that  the  tenant  in  replevin  should  not  plead 
hors  de  son  fee^  because  he  might,  if  he  pleased,  disclaim ; 
and  besides,  the  issue  of  hors  de  son  fee  woxxld  be  perempt- 
ory for  the  lord  and  not  for  the  tenant,  which  was  unrea- 
sonable.' It  was  likewise  held,  that  hors  de  son  fee  was  a 
good  plea  in  rescous;'  but  it  was  afterwards  laid  down 
not  to  be  good  either  in  rescous  or  trespass,  but  the  de- 
fendant should  show  of  whom  the  tenure  was,  and  then 
he  might  conclude  issini  hors  de  son  fee;^  which  was  mak- 
ing it  a  plea  of  special  nonrtenure^  one  of  a  very  different 
sort  from  the  original  form  of  it,  and  that  upon  which 
all  the  above  discussion  arose.    The  plea  of  special  non- 

»  Long.,  6  Edw.  IV^  91.  •  Long.,  6  Edw.  IV.,  88. 
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tenare  was  allowed  in  some  cases  where  the  general  plea 
of  non-tenare  was  not,  as  in  scire  Judas} 

A  person  on  whom  a  claim  was  made  in  a  judicial  pro- 
ceeding, whether  to  recover  a  seigniory  or  a 
"*''  tenancy,  might  disclaim.  Thus  the  plaintiff  in 
replevin  might  plead  to  the  ekyowry^  non  tejient  de  eodem^ 
etc.^  sed  &isdem  acras  terrce  de  eodem  tenere  omnino  deadvocaty 
et  disclamatj  etc.*  And  in  the  like  way  might  the  tenant 
in  a  prcecipe  qvM  reddat^  or  any  other  writ  which  demanded 
the  land,  or  a  rent  issain^  out  of  the  land,  disclaim.  The 
effect  of  this  disclaimer  in  all  writs  for  recovery  of  land 
was,  that  the  demandant  might  enter  upon  it  and  take 
possession ;  but  in  a  replevin,  the  avowant,  instead  of  en- 
tering, was  obliged  to  bring  his  writ  of  right  mr  dis^ 
claimer;  the  replevin  not  being  an  action  for  the  recovery 
of  the  land  itself.  In  this  writ  of  right,  the  demandant 
in  his  count  stated  the  whole  proceedings  in  the  replevin, 
with  the  disclaimer,  and  then  went  on,  per  quas  qvidem 
disclanuxiionem  et  disadvocationem  accremt  jus^  etc:^  ad  pe- 
tendumy  etc.y  in  domimco  silo  ut  de  fioedOy  etc.  JEt  qubd  tale  sit 
jus  suum  petit  recofftiiticmem  fieri  per  magmim  assisamj  etc.* 
Thus  the  replevin  and  disclaimer  therein  became  the 
ground  of  the  writ  of  right,  which  corresponds  with  the 
manner  of  proceeding  s€kted  in  the  time  of  Henry  III. 
from  Brax^on.^ 

Upon  this  subject  of  disclaimer  there  was  much  nicety 
and  refinement,  which  made  it  a  considerable  title  in  the 
science  of  pleading,  especially  when  accompanied,  as  it 
sometimes  was,  with  the  plea  of  non-tenure  and  joint-ten- 
ancy, which  will  be  considered'nresentl^.  If  the  demandant 
might  enter  u{)on  the  tenant  aisclaiming,  it  was  nothing 
more  than  consistent  that  the  disclaimer  should  completely 
estop  him,  if  he  brought  his  assize  for  such  an  entry.  If 
the  writ  was  brought  against  two  tenants,  and  one  dis- 
claimed, the  whole  tenancy  rested  in  the  other;  so  as  upon 
his  making  default,  the  demandant  had  judgment  to  re- 
cover the  whole :  ^  the  same  if  one  of  the  tenants  pleaded 
non-tenure.^  If  a  lord  paramount  distrained  upon  the 
tenant  paravaile,  and  in  r^levin  avowed  upon  him,  he 
could  not  disclaim,  because  he  did,  in  truth,  hold  of  him, 
though  per  mediwm  ;  but  he  should  state  the  special  mat- 

» 7  Hen.  VI^  26.  >  BaM^  220.  »33  Hen.  VI.,  Sa 
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ter.^  Kone  could  disclaim  bat  those  wha  were  seised  in 
demesne ; '  and  therefore  it  was  a  good  replication  to  a 
disclaimer  in  replevin,  that  he  was  not  tenant  of  the  free- 
hold at  the  time  of  the  disclaimer,'  for  he  who  had  noth- 
ing could  forfeit  nothing.  If  the  defendant  in  replevin 
justified  instead  of  avowing,  it  was  held,  the  plaintiff 
could  not  disclaim-/  and  the  reason  of  this  difference 
seems  to  be,  that,  upon  a  justification,  the  defendant  was 
not  entitled  to  any  return.  As  to  a  disclaimer  in  one 
action  being  pleaded  to  another  action,  there  seemed  to 
be  a  difference  between  actions  where  damages  were  re- 
coverable and  where  they  were  not.  Thus  in  replevin, 
where  the  plaintiff  pleaded  that  he  had  before  disclaimed, 
it  was  overruled,  and  he  Was  obliged  to  plead  his  dis- 
claimer again.'  As  a  tenant  might  disclaim,  so  likewise 
might  a  lord.  Thus  where  a  tenant  by  homage  ancestral 
vouched  his  lord,  and  the  lord  had  not  received  the  hom- 
age, he  might  disclaim  the  seigniory,  and  so  oust  the  ten- 
ant of  his  warranty.^ 

The  plea  of  disclaimer  was  an  abatement  of  the  writ,  so 
was  that  of  non-tenure  Vkudjoint'tenanct/.  Bv  the  ^  „on-t«nuw 
plea  of  non-tenure,  the  tenant  said  quba  ipse 
tenementa  prcsdictaj  ete.^  preefato  W.  J.  reddere  non  potest^  quia 
dicit  quid  ipse  non  bst  tenens  eorudem  tenemeniarum^  ut  de 
Ubero  ienemento^  nee  fuit  die  impretaUonis  brevis  originalis  pra- 
dictij  etc.  This  was  no  plea  in  replevin  as  the  former  was, 
nor  in  nuper  obiit,  and  some  other  writs ;  but  it  was  good 
in  all  the  writs  for  recovery  of  land,  as  well  as  in  attaint, 
and  in  a  scire  facias.  This  plea  had  a  very  different  effect 
from  a  disclaimer  as  to  the  question  of  property  contended 
for  by  the  demandant;  for  so  far  from  bein^  entitled  to 
enter,  as  upon  a  disclaimer,  the  demandant  hy  this  plea 
was  often  entirely  disappointed  of  his  remedy ;  for  if  he 
could  not  find  a  person  who  was  in  such  seisin  of  the 
land  as  to  be  a  legal  tenant  to  his  writ,  all  judicial  redress 
was  at  an  end.  This  effect  of  the  plea  of  nontenure  was 
probably  the  parent  of  feoffments  in  trust,  and  gave  rise 
to  those  fraudulent  practices  which  were  meant  to  be 
checked  by  the  statutes  of  pernors  of  profits.  Since  those 
acts,  it  had  been  usual  for  the  demandant  to  reply  to  the 
plea  of  non-tenure  in  maintenance.of  the  writ,  and  state 

»  9  Hen.  VI.,  27.  »  12  Edw.  IV.,  13.  »^27  Hen.  VL.  2. 
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such  matter  as  came  within  the  provisions  of  those  acts, 
which  if  proved  would  make  the  tenant  liable. 

The  reply  to  non-tenure,  under  these  statutes,  was 
usually  this,  or  the  like :  That  he  himself  was  seized  till 
he  was  disseized  by  the  said  tenant,  who  made  a  feoff- 
ment to  persons  unknown,  in  order  to  defraud  the  de- 
mandant of  his  land :  with  an  averment,  that  the  tenant 
ever  since  the  disseisin  had  taken  the  profits.  In  order 
that  the  tenant  might  not  fly  from  the  main  point  in  the 
action,  he  was  held  down  to  traverse  the  pernancy  of  the 
profits  and  not  the  feoffment.^ 

The  plea  of  joint-tenancy,  namely,  that  the  tenant  was 

Of  joint-teMn    ^^^^  ^^  *^®  ^^^^  !*  joint-tenant  with  A.,  and 
t-teMncy.  ^^^  solely,  was  applied  to  the  same  purpose  of 

protecting  a  feoffment  that  had  been  fraudulently  made ; 
and  it  had  been  held  that  this  plea  was  within  the  equity 
of  the  statutes,  and  therefore  that  the  demandant  might 
reply  in  maintenance  of  the  writ,  as  in  the  former  case.' 
Upon  argument  it  was  determined,  that  to  a  plea  of  dis- 
claimer there  could  not  be  a  similar  reply,  because  it  was 
neither  within  the  words  nor  equity  of  the  statutes :  ^  nor 
indeed,  as  we  have  before  seen,  was  there  any  need  of 
these  statutes  to  assist  the  demandant  in  such  a  caee ;  for 
he  might  immediately  enter  on  the  land. 

If  the  plea  of  joint-tenancy  went  only  to  part  of  the 
land  in  question,  the  demandant  might  get  rid  of  that 
obstacle  oy  abridging^  as  it  was  called,  his  demand  as  to 
that,  and  going  on  for  the  remainder.  Abridgment  was 
an  expedient  that  was  allowed  only  in  actions  that  were 
particularly  circumstanced.  Thus,  in  assize,  where  the 
writ  was  de  libero  tenemento;  in  dower,  where  the  writ  was 
for  the  rationabiUs  dos;  in  ward,  where  it  was  pro  custodid 
terrcB  et  hosredis;  and  in  cases  similar  to  these,  the  demand- 
ant might  abridge  his  plaint  or  demand,  because  the  writ 
would  still  continue  to  justify  the  proceeding.  But  in 
prcedpe  quid  reddaty  where  a  certain  number  of  acres  are 
demanded,  no  abridgment  was  allowed,  because  the  de- 
mandant b^  so  doing  would  falsifv  his  own  writ;  and 
where  a  writ  was  admitted  to  be  false  in  part,  it  abated 
for  the  whole.  And  so  in  assize  de  libero  tenemento  in  A. 
and  B.  the  plaintiff  could  not  abridge  in  B.,  because  his 

*  1  Edw.  IV,,  2.  '9  Hen.  VI,,  14.  »  Long.  5  Edw,  IV.,  44, 
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writ  would  then  be  false.*  So  if  it  was  pleaded  that  cer- 
tain acres  extended  into  the  manor  of  A.,  the  demand- 
ant could  not  abridge  those  acres.^  An  abridgment  of 
the  plaint  might  be  made  so  late  as  after  the  jury  had 
been  sworn,  and  were  gone  out  to  consider  of  their  ver- 
dict.* Thus  the  demandant,  if  he  thought  his  proofs 
not  sufficient  to  maintain  his  plaint,  was  at  liberty  to 
abridge  such  part  as  appeared  doubtful  at  any  stage  of 
the  proceedings,  when  it  seemed  most  expedient  or  neces- 
sary. 

The  common  replication  to  a  justification  in  trespass 
was  de  son  tort  demesne^  or,  as  it  was  generally  ot  ton  tort 
called,  de  injurid  sud  'proprid.  This  was  either  <*«»««»«• 
general  or  special ;  it  was  a  denial  that  the  defendant  had 
such  cause  as  he  alleged  for  doing  the  trespass,  and  it 
maintained  that  he  did  it  of  his  own  wrong.  The  general 
replication  was,  qvjoad  prcedictum  plaeitum  proedicti  B.y  etc.y 
in  barram  pladtatwm^  dicit  qvM  ipse^  etc.y  predvdi  non  debet^ 
quia  dicit  qubd^  efc,,  vi  et  armiSy  etc^  de  injurid  sud  proprid  ei 
absq;  causd^  etc.,  in  eodem  plaeito  superius  aUegatdy  etc.,  in 
ipsum  A.  insuUum  fecit,  etc.  K  it  was  special,  it  went  on 
with  a  traverse  of  some  of  the  matter  alleged  in  the  bar ; 
as,  absq  ;  hoc,  qubd  prcedicta  acra  terrce  cum  jTertinentiis,  etc., 
prout  prcedictum  B.  superius  oMegavit.  The  former  concluded 
to  the  country,  the  latter  with  a  paratus  est  verificare; 
which,  indeed,  was  the  true  reason  why  it  was  necessary 
that  it  should  be  ascertained  when  the  one  or  the  other 
was  the  proper  replication. 

Notwithstanding  some  differences  of  opinion  respecting 
this  point,  we  find  rules  laid  down  for  the  government 
of  pleaders.  Thus,  where  the  justification  rested  wholly 
upon  a  matter  of  fact,  there  the  replication  might  be 
general ;  but  where  it  consisted  of  a  matter  of  record  or 
title,  or  authority  of  law,  in  such  cases  it  was  required  to 
be  special.  If  a  sheriff  iustified  under  a  writ,  the  replica- 
tion must  be  special ;  but  if  a  person  justified  under  a 
sheriff's  warrant,  this  was  only  matter  in  pais,  and  the 
general  replication  would  do.*  If  a  defendant  pleaded 
freehold  in  himself,  the  replication  must  be  special ;  but 
if  in  another,  and  he  justified  by  the  command  of  such 
freeholder,  the  replication  might  be  general,  because,  in 

» 14  Hen.  VI.,  4.      •  33  Hen.  VL,  4.      » Ibid.,  18.       *  19  Hen.  VL,  7. 
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the  latter  case,  nothing  was  in  issue  but  the  command, 
and  not  the  freehold.^ 

If  the  justification  was  for  imprisonment  under  the 
warrant  of  a  justice  of  peace,*  for  apprehending  the 
plaintiff  in  the  attempt  to  commit  a  robbery,*  or  to  burn 
a  house,*  or  for  apprehending  one  suspected  of  felony  ;  to 
all  these  it  was  sufficient  to  reply,  ae  injurid  sud  proprid 
absq;  tali  causd.  But  if  it  was  under  an  authority  from 
the  plaintiff  himself,  as  by  a  license,  a  gift,  a  lease,  or  the 
like ;  or,  in  many  cases,  under  the  sanction  of  law,  as  to 
view  waste,  going  into  a  tavern  for  victuals,  and  the  like ;  * 
if  a  prescription  was  alleged;*  if  he  justified  for  rent 
under  a  lease  to  the  plaintiff;^  in  such  icases  the  general 
replication  would  not  be  sufficient,  but  he  should  traverse 
the  special  matter  of  the  bar,  absq;  hjoc  that  he  leased,  and 
the  like ;  and  sometimes  he  should  make  a  title. 

Where  two  or  more  persons  were  equally  invested  with 
a  right,  as  executors,  parceners,  and  the  like,  and  any  of 
them  declined  engaging  in  a  suit  that  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  be  brought,  the  course  the  others  were  to  take  was 
by  summons  and  severance.  This  might  be  done  in  any 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  whether  at  the  return  of  the 
writ,  after  issue  joined,  at  nisi  prius^  or  at  the  day  in  bank, 
as  the  case  might  happen.     As  soon  as  either  of  the  plain- 

eammoDB  ftnd  tiffi  madc  default,  the  other  prayed  a  summons 

MTemnoe.  ^  |j^  issucd  agaiust  him,  requiring  him  to 
carry  on  the  suit  with  the  other  plaintiff.  This  writ  was 
called  a  summx>ns  ad  sequendum  simtd ;  and  if  he  did  not 
appear,  there  was  an  award,  that  the  other  plaintiff  might 
go  on  without  him ;  the  entry  of  all  which  upon  the  rec- 
ord was  this:  M  modb  venet  (one  of  the  plaintiffs)  per 
attomatum  suum^  ei  prcedictus  (the  other  plaintiff)  quarto  die 
placiti  solenniter  ezactus  non  prosecutus  est  breve  smim  prcedic- 
tum  ;  ideo  summonitus  est  qvbd  sit  h\c  in  octabis^  etc.^  ad  sequen- 
dum versus^  etc.,  simul  cum  prcedictOj  etc,^  ad  quern  diem^  etc.^ 
non  venit,  etc.  Ideo  concessum  est  qubd  prcedictus  (the  one 
plaintiff)  sequatwr  solus  sine  ipso  (the  other  plaintiff).®  Sum- 
mons and  severance  lay  in  writs  of  ward,  detinue  of  char- 
ters, and  other  personal  actions  of  the  same  kind ;  in  debt, 
or  account  by  executors ;  in  attaint,  also,  if  it  lay  in  the 

1  8  Hen.  VI.,  34.  *  22  Edw.  IV.,  45.  » 10  Hen.  VI.,  3. 
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primary  action ;  and  it  lay  in  formedon,  and  other  real 
writs ;  but  not  in  trespass,  conspiracy,  and  other  personal 
actions  founded  upon  torts :  for  in  these,  if  an  action  was 
brought  in  the  name  of  two,  and  one  of  them  declined 
going  on,  they  were  both  nonsuited.^ 

There  still  remain  many  forms  of  pleading,  of  which  we 
have  not  yet  treated :  these  consist  in  the  for-  ponnB  of 
mal  language  and  manner  in  which  the  sub-  pi««i»ng. 
stantial  and  effective  part  of  a  plea  was  stated  (a).  It  was 
impossible  that  a  set  form  of  expression  could  be  designed 
for  every  matter  that  might  become  the  subject  of  a  dec- 
laration or  plea.  But  many  modes  and  circumstances  of 
property  recurred  so  often  in  judicial  inquiries,  as  to 
obtain  apt  and  stated  forms  of  description  and  allegation, 
which  were  established  by  long  usage ;  the  experience  of 
them  having  shown  them  preferable  to  all  others.  These, 
therefore,  were  adhered  to  by  pleaders;  and  the  nicety 
with  which  they  were  conceived,  is  a  strong  mark  of  the 
refinement  and  curiosity  with  which  this  part  of  our  law 
was  cultivated.  To  give  some  idea  of  this,  we  shall  select 
such  specimens  as  seem  most  likely  to  leave  an  impression 
on  the  reader. 

When  a.  defendant  justified  a  taking,  as  for  ti^es,  he 
bein^  parson  at  the  time  of  the  trespass,  this  was  neld  to 
be  ill  pleaded ;  because  he  should  say  that  he  was  parson 
at  the  time  of  severance,  as  well  as  at  the  time  of  the 
taking.     So  where  a  sheriff  justified  an  arrest  under  a 

(a)  One  species  of  pleading  was  entirely  overlooked  bj  our  author,  and 
that  was  pleading  bj  way  of  estoppel,  which  is  of  importance  as  involving 
the  whole  eubject  of  regular  procedure,  and  especially  records.  For  records, 
as  Lord  Coke  said,  were  for  the  avoiding  of  infiniteness  of  litigation,  ana 
the  principle  of  estoppel  was  that  a  man  was  concluded  bv  his  confession  or 
admiBHion,or  by  veraict  found  against  him  in  a  former  suit  on  the  same  sub- 
ject-matter, so  that  he  could  not  be  allowed  to  set  up  the  contrary  ( Year' 
JBook,  7  Hen.  VLy  9) ;  a  principle,  however,  which  only  applied  as  between 
the  parties  to  the  former  suit,  or  their  "privies"  in  law  ( Yeaar-Book, 33  Hen, 
F/.,7).  It  was  a  fundamental  principle  that  estoppel  should  be  mutual,  and 
hence  Prisot,  J.,  in  that  case,  said  that  no  man  oould  set  up  a  record  as  an  es- 
toppel who  would  not  be  estopped  bv  it.  Hence  the  records  only  bound  the 
Earties,  or  their  "  privies,''  as  their  ''^privies  in  state/'  Thus  the  heir  would 
e  bound  by  a  recoveir  against  his  ancestor  as  between  himself  and  the  re- 
cove  rer  (Ibid.).  But  the  heir  could  not  set  up  a  record  between  his  guardian 
and  another,  for  he  was  a  stranger  to  the  record  (30  Amze^  46).  It  was  only 
when  the  parties  were  the  same  in  both  suits  that  there  was  an  estoppel  (3 
Hen.  VI.,  15).  So  if  in  a  suit  or  deed  the  defendant  had  in  a  former  suit  of 
the  same  party  set  up  that  it  was  his  deed  (9  Hen.  FX,  59). 

1 34  Hen.  VL,  53. 
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capiaSy  he  ought  to  sav  he  was  sheriff  as  well  at  the  time 
of  the  arrest,  as  at  the  time  of  receiving  the  writ.*  In 
alleging  a  disseisin,  it  was  not  sufficient  to  say  that  he  was 
seized  till  such  a  one  entered^  and  made  the  feoffment  in 
question ;  but  he  should  say  he  was  seized  till  disseized  by 
such  a  one>  or  till  such  a  one  intruded,  for  the  word  entry 
might  be  understood  of  a  lawful  entry.*  A  person  who 
claimed  by  tenant  for  life,  tenant  in  tail,  or  the  parson  of 
a  church,  or  others  who  were  particular  tenants,  should 
aver  the  life  of  the  particular  tenant  in  his  pleading.' 
But  in  trespass  where  nothing  was  to  be  recovered  but 
damages,  there  the  plaintiff  in  his  replication  need  not 
aver  the  life  of  such  particular  tenant,  especially  where  he 
alleged  seisin  or  possession,  for  this  proved  the  estate  to 
have  continuance.^ 

In  a  justification  under  a  warrant  from  the  sheriff,  the 
defendant  ought  to  state  he  had  returned  it  to  the  sheriff; 
if  not,  he  must  show  the  warrant  itself.*  If  an  estate  was 
made  to  two,  and  the  heirs  of  one,  the  pleading  should  be 
that  they  were  seized,  scilicet^  one  in  dominico  snOy  ut  defosdoy 
the  other  in  dominico  suo^  ut  de  Ubero  tenementOy  expressing 
the  distinct  estates.*  A  tenant  at  will  must,  in  pleading, 
show  how  he  was  tenant,  whether  by  demise,  as  a  copy- 
holderT  by  sufferance  or  otherwise.^  In  declaring  on  a 
judgment  it  was  held,  at  one  time,  that  the  party  pleading 
must  commence  from  the  original  writ,  and  go  through 
the  whole  record.®  So,  in  pleading  an  outlawry,  it  was 
held  not  sufficient  to  say  process  was  continued  till  out- 
lawry, but  every  capias  must  be  mentioned,  and  the  whole 
record  in  certain.'  Yet  afterwards  it  seems  to  have  been 
agreed,  that  in  a  plea  of  outlawry  it  was  enough,  if  in  the 
same  court,  to  begin  at  the  exigent ;  and  in  all  cases  of  debt 
on  a  judgment,  the  declaration  might  commence  at  the 
judgment  or  the  original,  at  the  option  of  the  plaintiff.*® 
A  particular  statute  must  be  specially  set  forth  in  pleading, 
the  same  as  a  particular  custom,  otherwise  the  party  couM 
not  avail  himself  of  it  as  of  a  general  statute." 

Nothing  can  better  display  the  curious  nicety  with 
which  pleaders  attended  to  this  science,  than  the  distinc- 

1  36  Hen.  VI.,  48.  »  21  Edw.  IV.,  66.  Ml  Hen.  VI.,  15. 

«  22  Hen.  VI.,  43.  •  37  Hen.  VI.,  74.  »  21  Edw.  IV.,  62. 

•  19  Hen.  VI.,  73.  »  6  Edw.  IV.,  12.  "  Ibid.,  66. 
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tioQ  observed  between  the  forms  of  pleading  the  same 
thing  under  different  circumstances,  or  in  different  parts 
of  the  record.  The  reason  of  such  distinctions  (|8  not 
always  apparent,  nor  is  often  given  by  the  Lg^v^^  of 
these  days.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposea/dnejAhad 
none  to  give,  or  that  these  varieties  in  form  were^o^in 
a  technical  light,  extremely  apt  and  necessary.  Q£  ^s 
the  reader  may  judge  from  the  following  specimens. ' 

Of  differences  between  declarations  and  pleas.  It  was 
laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  in  a  bar,  and  where  a  title  was 
to  be  pleaded,  it  was  not  sufficient  to  say  that  such  a  one 
made  a  lease  or  gift  to  the  defendant,  but  it  should  be 
stated  that  such  a  one  was  seized,  and  being  so  seized,  he 
made  the  lease  or  gift ;  yet  in  a  writ,  or  declaration,  it 
was  enough  to  say  that  he  made  the  lease  or  gift,  without 
suggesting  that  he  was  seized.^  The  same  if  a  feoffment 
or  hne,  or  release,  or  quit-claim,  was  pleaded,  seisin  must 
be  alleged  in  the  feoffor,  or  conusor,  at  the  time  of  the 
feoffment  or  fine,  or  release,  or  quit-claim  made ;  which 
was  not  at  all  necessary  in  a  writ  or  declaration.' 

It  was  held,  that  if  a  deed  was  alleged  in  a  count  or 
avowry,  where  anything  was  to  be  recovered,  or  a  return 
had,  then  the  place  and  eountv  where  the  deed  was  made 
must  be  shown,  on  account  of  the  venue ;  and  it  would 
be  a  good  plea  to  sav,  nvl  tiel  lieu.  But  where  a  deed  was 
pleaded  in  bar,  and  nothing  was  to  be  recovered,  there 
was  no  need  to  show  the  place  and  county  where  it  was 
made.  An  avowry  was  considered  in  the  nature  of  a 
declaration,  if  a  return  was  prayed,  otherwise  it  was 
treated  only  as  a  plea  in  bar.' 

Of  differences  oetween  pleas.  If  a  man  was  under  an 
obligation  to  make  a  feonment  of  a  certain  manor,  and 
he  pleaded  that  he  had  made  the  feoffment,  he  should 
show  where  the  manor  was,  because,  said  they,  the  feoff- 
ment could  not  be  made  except  on  the  land.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  was  bound  to  make  a  release,  he  need  not 
show  where  the  manor  was.^  If  a  man  justified  by  special 
title,  as  descent,  or  feoffment,  he  was  required  to  show 
the  quantity ;  as  that  the  place  contained  so  many  acres 
of  land,  and  then  he  was  to  allege  his  title ;  but  if  he 
only  pleaded  that  the  locus  in  quo  was  his  freehold,  there 

*  34  Hen.  VI.,  48.  '6  Edw.  IV.,  11. 
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he  need  not  show  the  q^uantity,^  If  a  man  pleaded  a  lease 
for  years,  he  was  required  to  show  the  place  in  certain, 
but  not  80  in  a  lease  for  life ;  because,  said  they,  this  was 
taken  to  be  conveyed  by  livery,  which  must  be  on  the 
land.* 

In  trespass,  if  a  person  justified  under  the  command  of 
a  stranger,  he  was  required  to  show  the  place  where  the 
command  was  given ;  but  if  he  justified  as  servant  under 
the  command  of  a  master,  he  need  not  show  the  place.* 
One  who  justified  under  a  sale  in  market  overt,  need  not 
show  to  whom  the  market  belonged ;  but  it  was  required 
of  a  person  who  justified  by  reason  of  a  leet,  right  of 
common,  and  the  like,  to  show  to  whom  they  belonged, 
because  the  former  went  with  the  land,  the  latter  not.* 
When  a  record  was  pleaded,  the  defendant  was  not  to  say 
that  the  writ  was  returnable  before  Sir  John  Prisot  and 
his  companions,  justices  of  the  common  bench,  but  that  it 
was  returnable  before  the  justices  of  the  common  bench, 
without  naming  them.  Yet  when  the  return  of  a  sheriflF 
was  to  be  pleaded,  there  the  plea  should  allege  that  A.  B., 
sheriff,  returned  the  writ  before  Sir  John  Prisot  and  others, 
his  companions,  justices  of  the  common  bench.*  When  a 
record  of  the  court  of  king's  bench  was  pleaded,  it  must 
show  wliere  the  court  then  sat;  not  so  of  the  common 
pleas,  because  that  court  was  by  Magna  Charta  to  sit  in  a 
certain  place ;  but  the  other  was  coram  rege  ubicuncq  ;  tunc 
fuerit  in  Angli&}  Similar  to  these  were  the  differences 
respectin£^  the  allegations  of  the  same  facts  in  a  declara- 
tion, in  different  actions.  Thus  it  was  held,  that  in  ac- 
compt,  or  in  an  avowrv  for  an  amercement  in  a  court,  it 
was  not  necessary  to  show  the  names  of  the  presentors ; 
but  that  in  debt  for  such  an  amercement,  the  names  of  the 
presentors  should  be  specially  stated.'^ 

It  was  not  onl^  in  the  wording,  but  likewise  in  the  de- 
gree of  perspicuity  and  intelligence,  that  a  difference  was 
made  between  declarations  and  pleas,  and  between  pleas 
of  a  different  kind.     Though  certainty  was  one  great  ob- 

i'ect  of  the  refinement  in  pleadings,  a  difference  was  made 
>etween  the  degrees  of  certainty;  and  these  gradations 

1  22  Hen.  VI.,  24.  »  37  Hen.  VI.,  33. 

«  3  Edw.  IV.,  27.  •  34  Hen.  VI.,  27 ;  5  Edw.  IV.,  8. 
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were  expressed  by  terms  that  sufficiently  indicate  the 
subtlety  of  the  distinction,  but  perhaps  do  not  make  it 
quite  intelligible.  It  was  held,  that  pleas  to  the  writ,  and 
other  dilatory  pleas,  should  be  good  to  every  common  intent^ 
because  they  were  to  create  delay ;  and  so  if  they  mieht 
be  taken  two  ways,  they  should  be  taken  in  that  which 
was  most  against  the  party  pleading  them.  But  it  was 
sufficient  for  a  plea  in  bar,  if  it  was  good  to  a  common  in- 
tent;  a  declaration  was  required  to  be  good  to  every  intent} 
Such  were  the  quaint  measures  of  certainty  laid  down  by 
the  pleaders  of  these  times. 

If  the  pleading  was  defective  in  any  of  the  foregoing 
requisites,  either  of  substance  or  form,  the 
adverse  party  might  demur;  that  is,  according  •"»'*"~- 
to  the  words  of  the  entry,  dicit  qubd  ipse  ad  prcedictum  pla- 
citum  prcedicti  A.  modo  etformd  superius  pladlatum  neeesse  non 
fiabetj  nee  per  legem  terrce  tenetur  respondere^  unde  pro  defectu 
sufficientis  responsionis  prcedicti  A.  in  hdc  parte  petit  judicium 
et  damna  sud  occasione  transgressionis  proeaictce  sibi  adjudicari^ 
etc,;  or  if  the  demurrer  was  to  a  declaration,  dicit  qubd  prce- 
dicta  materia  in  narratione  prcedictd  contenta  non  est  sufficiens 
in  lege  ad  actiojiem  prcedictam  manutenendam  unde  petit  judi- 
cium^ qubd  idem  B,  ab  actione  prcedictd  habendd  proecludatur^ 
etc}  Thus  the  conclusion  of  a  demurrer  varied  according 
as  it  belonged  to  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  in  the  action. 

In  some  cases  they  used  to  state  some  special  matter,  and 
then  conclude  with  a  demurrer,  making  the  special  matter 
the  cause  of  the  demurrer.  This  in  many  cases  was  op- 
tional, but  in  others  it  was  required :  thus,  in  a  demurrer 
to  a  double  'plea,  it  was  necessary  expressly  to  demur  for 
the  doubleness ;  for  such  a  plea  might  not  be  insufficient^  as 
the  general  form  of  demurrer  always  stated  a  plea  to  be ; 
but  inconvenient  only,  as  part  of  it  might  be  found  for  and 
part  against  the  party  pleading.' 

If  an  insufficient  plea  was  not  demurred  to,  but  the  ad- 
verse party  replied  or  rejoined,  as  the  case  might  be,  ad- 
vantage might  still  be  had  of  this  defect,  when  the  cause 
stood  ready  for  judgment,  by  stating  such  matter  as  a  reason 
why  the  judgment  ^ould  be  arrested;  and  if  that  occasion 
was  let  pass,  it  would  still  remain  such  a  blemish  as  would 
make  the  judgment  erroneous,  and  might  therefore  be  dis- 

»  32  Hen.  VI.,  12.       «  Bast,  146.      •  22  Edw.  IV.,  50 ;  37  Hen.  VI.,  6. 
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cussed  in  a  writ  of  error.  If  such  errors  turned  upon  a  point 
of  law,  the  decision  in  either  of  these  stages  was  peremp- 
tory; but  if  they  consisted  in  the  form  of  pleading,  they 
were  called  jeofailes^  and  might  be  set  right,  by  the  court 
taking  upon  it  officially  to  amend  the  jeofaU^  either  by  virtue 
of  their  authority  at  common  law,  or  under  the  statutes 
that  had  been  passed  for  that  purpose ;  or,  if  they  felt  they 
had  no  such  authority,  by  awarding  the  parties  to  set  it 
right  themselves  by  repleading.  The  learning  ot  jeofail  and 
amendment,  and  of  repleader,  constituted  an  important  ap- 
pendage to  the  science  of  pleading,  and  deserves  a  pro- 
portionate consideration  in  the  history  of  this  branch  of 
our  law. 

'  The  before-mentioned  statutes  of  amendment  had  laid 
Of  jeoflui  ftnd  down  a  rule,  by  which  the  judges  were  to  gov- 
unendmenu.  ^j^  thcmselves  iu  thc  amendments  they  made  in 
records :  *  they  were  thereby  authorized  to  amend  what  ap- 
peared to  them  to  be  misprisions  of  the  clerks.  As  an  aux- 
iliary, and  in  support  of  this,  thev  had  adopted  two  other 
considerations  which  used  to  weigh  with  them  in  the  amend- 
ments they  made ;  one  was,  whether  there  was  anything  by 
which  they  might  be  guided  in  their  amendment;  the  other 
was,  whether  the  amendment  was  proposed  to  be  made  in 
the  same  term  in  which  the  jeofail  happened,  or  in  a  sub- 
sequent one.  How  far  these  operated  will  be  seen  by  re- 
viewing some  few  decisions  on  this  subject. 

Where  an  original  writ  was  brought  against  J.  W.,  but 
the  capias  and  other  process,  inclumng  the  exigenty  were 
against  R.  !N'.,it  was  determined,  over  and  over  again,  that 
the  capias  and  other  process  might  be  amended,^  but  not 
the  exigent,  because  then  J.  N.  would  be  outlawed,  though 
he  had  never  been  proclaimed.*  "Where  a  juror  was  omitted 
in  the  habeas  corpora,  and  the  other  process,  they  would  not 
allow  the  venire  facias  to  be  amended;  but  all  the  process 
after  the  vmire  facias  was  held  void.*  Yet  where,  on  the 
return  of  the  distress,  three  jurors,  who  were  before  re- 
turned, were  omitted  upon  examination  of  the  sheriff  and 
the  jurors ;  it  appeared  to  be  an  omission  of  the  sheriff,  and 
they  were  really  summoned :  this  was  amended  as  a  mis- 
prision of  the  sheriff's  clerk,  and  so  within  the  statute.  The 
same  where  the  sheriff  returned  A.  B.  on  the  venire,  and  J.  B. 

»  Vide  ante,  c.  xiv.  •  20  Hen.  VL,  18 ;  38  Hen.  VL,  3. 
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on  the  distress ;  if  A.  B.  was  really  summoned,  it  would  be 
amended :  so  of  a  return  of  octo  tales,  on  a  writ  of  decern 
tales,  the  writ  should  be  returned  to  the  sheriflF  to  amend.* 
But  it  was  diflFerent  if  a  tales  was  returned  without  manu- 
captors,  for  the  manucaptors  should  be  found  by  the  par- 
ties; and  it  was  their  misprision  and  not  that  of  the 
sheriff.^ 

These  were  misprisions  of  the  clerk,  when  there  was  al- 
ready an  existing  writ,  which  he  ought  to  have  pursued 
correctly  in  making  out  the  process  issuing  out  of  it.  It 
was  otherwise  with  the  oririnal  writ,  which  being  the 
ground  of  the  whole  proceeding,  and  being  drawn  upon 
the  information  of  the  party  himself,  was  not  amendable 
by  the  judges;  as  if  a  writ  run  in  the  debety  et  detinet  where 
it  should  be  the  detinet  only;  or  if  it  was  vi  et  armis,  or  in 
any  other  form  that  was  not  so  warranted  by  law.'  Yet 
where  a  writ  was  grounded  upon  an  obligation  or  an  indent- 
ure, then  any  vanance  between  them  was  amendable,  be- 
cause it  was  the  misprision  of  the  clerk  in  chancery,  who 
ought  to  follow  the  specialty  in  making  out  the  writ.*  But 
these  amendments  were  not  of  course ;  for  it  seems  they 
used  to  send  for  the  clerk,  and  if  it  appeared  upon  exami- 
nation of  him,  that  he  had  the  deed  before  him  at  the  time, 
then  the  original  was  amendable,  as  a  clear  misprision  of 
his :  ^  and  from  hence  it  may  be  collected,  that  should  it 
have  turned  out  that  he  had  made  the  writ  from  false  in- 
structions, it  would  not  have  been  amended  in  this,  any 
more  than  in  the  common  case,  where  a  writ  was  made 
on  the  information  of  the  party  himself.*  Thus,  again,  if 
it  appeared  that  the  clerk  was  rightly  informed,  but,  making 
a  wrong  conclusion,  drew  the  writ  wrong,  this  was  amen<£ 
able ;  as  where  a  writ  stated  the  baron  and  feme  to  be  ten- 
ants in  tail,  instead  of  the  baron  singly.^  It  was  under  the 
idea  of  a  clerical  mistake,  that  false  Latin  in  an  original 
was  amendable.^ 

We  have  before  seen  that  the  process  issuing  from  an 
original  might  be  amended  if  there  was  any  variance. 
Again,  if  the  entry  on  the  roll  varied  from  the  original, 

>  87  Hen.  VI.,  12.  « 9  Edw.  IV.,  14. 
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it  Blight  be  amended  as  well  at  common  law  as  by  the 
statute.^  Some  variations  of  the  declaration  from  the 
writ  might  be  amended.  Thus,  where  the  writ  was  at- 
bores  succidit  cepit  et  asportavit^  in  the  declaration  sucddit 
was  left  out :  ^  and  it  was  held  a  clerical  misprision  and 
amendable  by  the  statute :  on  the  same  idea  it  was  laid 
down  that  many  things  in  the  writ,  if  left  out  of  the 
declaration,  mignt  be  amended.*  .  But  where  a  writ  of 
annuity  was  for  a  sum  of  money,  and  the  declaration  was 
for  a  less  sum,  it  was  held  not  amendable ;  and  then  the 
court  declared  it  to  be  no  misprision  of  the  clerk,  but  the 
act  of  the  party  or  his  counsel.*  It  was  a  rule  that  what- 
ever was  the  act  of  the  party  or  his  counsel,  could  not  be 
amended.  If  a  plea  was  pleaded  without  concluding  et 
hoc  paratus  est  verificare^  this  was  held  a  slip  of  the  party 
or  his  counsel,  and  not  amendable.* 

Some  of  these  amendments  might  be  made  by  the 
judges  at  any  time ;  others  could  not  be  made  after  the 
term.  Thus  the  judges  could  not  in  another  term  amend 
any  default  of  their  own  in  giving  judgment  ;•  and  they 
refused  to  amend  a  declaration  that  varied  from  a  writ, 
because  it  was  a  declaration  of  a  preceding  term,^  which 
could  not  be  amended  but  by  the  assent  of  parties.  In 
this  respect  they  made  a  distinction  between  the  roll  and 
record.  Thus  it  was  laid  down  that  the  record  was  dur- 
ing the  term  in  the  breast  of  the  justices,  and  not  in  the 
roll,  which  might  be  amended  during  the  term ;  but  after 
the  term  the  roll  became  the  actual  record.®  It  was  held, 
though  the  writ  of  nisi  prius  might  be  amended  by  the 
roll,  that  being  the  warrant  for  it,'  yet  the  nisi  prius 
record  should  not.  This  was  in  a  case  where  the  roll 
contained  the  words  die  brevis^  and  the  record  of  nisi  prius 
did  not  contain  them,  but  the  verdict  was  as  if  they  were 
in:  the  reason  given  for  this  was,  because  the  justices  of 
nisi  prius  had  no  warrant  for  such  a  verdict.*** 

As  amendments  wholly  applied  to  those  defects  which 
laader    ^^^^  from  thc  misprisious  of  clerks,  repleader 
"'*     *'*   was  the  remedy  for  those  which  were  com- 
mitted by  the  party  himself  or  his  counsel.    These  being 

1  7  Hen.  VI.,  45.  »  27  Hen.  VI.,  10.  »  7  Hen.  VI.,  29. 

«  Ibid.,  26.  •  9  Edw.  IV.,  3.  •  7  Edw.  IV..  15. 

•  33  Hen.  VI.,  2.  »  36  Hen.  VL,  37.  »  11  Hen.  VI.,  11. 

*  9  Edw.  IV.,  51. 
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such  as  he  would  be  allowed  to  correct  at  the  time,  if  he 
had  declared  ",;>o/ai7,"  or,  in  other  words,  "  I  have  failed 
in  my  plea,  and  pray  leave  to  plead  it  over  again ;"  any 
default  whatsoever  apparent  upon  the  record,  where  the 
rules  of  pleadinff  above  laid  down  were  violated  by 
either  party,  might  be  made  a  reason  for  a  repleader.  For 
instance,  if  to  a  plea  of  no  award  it  was  replied  that  there 
was,  this  was  a  jeofail,  because  he  ought  to  show  in  cer- 
tain what  award  was  made,  and  where,  and  that  it  was 
the  defendant's  fault  in  not  performing  it;  and  a  re- 
pleader was  awarded:*  the  same  as  if  a  traverse  was 
wrong  taken,  an  issue  misjoined,  a  trial  in  a  wrong 
county,  in  short,  if  there  was  any  defect  that  would  pre- 
vent the  merits  of  the  cause  from  being  tried  and  decided 
upon  the  then  state  of  the  pleadings. 

A  repleader  might  be  awarded  after  issue  joined ;  and 
it  was  not  uncommon,  when  the  jury  was  ready  to  give 
their  verdict,  if  any  jeofail  appeared  to  discharge  them 
and  give  the  parties  time  to  replead.*  This  was  a  short 
way  of  doing  substantial  justice,  and  there  are  many  in- 
stances of  it  in  the  reports  of  this  time ;  but  it  is  prob- 
able this  was  confined  to  the  Middlesex  causes,  which 
used  to  be  tried  at  the  bar  of  the  courts  at  "Westminster ; 
for  it  should  seem  a  judge  at  nisi  prius  would  hardly  in- 
terfere in  questions  that  were  entirely  foreign  to  the  issue 
to  be  tried.  As  a  repleader  was  awarded  after  an  issue, 
so,  for  the  same  reason,  was  it  after  a  demurrer.*  When 
a  repleader  was  awarded,  they  always  went  back  to  the 
part  of  the  record  that  was  defective.  Thus,  if  the  bar 
was  good,  and  the  replication  bad,  they  began  to  replead 
at  the  replication.  If  the  bar  was  bad,  and  the  replica- 
tion good,  then  they  begun  the  repleader  at  the  bar,  and 
the  plaintiff  was  to  reply  de  novo.* 

Sometimes  a  vicious  plea  might  be  made  good  by  the 
replication,  and  so  preclude  the  necessity  of  a  repleader ; 
as  where  a  release  was  pleaded  without  naming  a  venue, 
if  the  plaintiff  replied  non  est  factum^  this  cured  the  defect 
of  the  plea:  in  like  manner  a  declaration  might  be  made 
good  by  the  plea.*  As  a  jeofail  might  be  cured  by  the 
subsequent  pleading,  so  it  might  by  a  verdict.  Tlius  a 
bad  issue,  as  a  negative  pregnant,  a  double  plea  and  the 

»  5  Edw.  IV.,  108.  •  9  Hen.  VI.,  35.  »  18  Edw.  IV.,  17. 

«  7  Edw.  IV.,  1.  *  22  Hen.  VL,  19. 
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like,  if  found  by  verdict  for  the  party  pleading  it,  it  was 
held  to  be  cured  ;  not  so  if  found  for  the  adverse  party.* 
So  if  a  reversioner  prayed  to  be  received,  and  the  ae- 
mandant  counterpleaded  that  he  had  nothing  in  the 
reversion  the  day  of  the  writ  purchased,  it  was  a  jeofail; 
for  he  should  add,  nor  any  time  since :  yet  if  it  was  found 
in  the  affirmative  for  the  prayor,  it  was  cured  by  the  ver- 
dict :  otherwise,  if  it  had  been  found  for  the  demandant 
in  the  negative ;  for  then  it  might  have  been  that  he  had 
the  reversion  by  descent  or  purchase  pending  the  writ, 
thouffh  he  had  not  had  it  the  day  of  the  writ  purchased ; 
which  would  have  clearly  manifested  the  jeofail,* 

The  entry  of  an  award  of  repleader  might  be  as  follows: 
Postea  contirmato  inde  processu^  eic.y  etc.  M  super  hoe  visis 
prcemissis^  et  per  justiHarios  h\c  pleni  inteUectis^  satis  constat^ 
qubd  prcedictum  placitum,  in  prcecltisionem  actionis  prcedictce 
placitatumy  minus  sufficiens  in  lege  existit^  et  exitus  inde  sub- 
sequens  mintis  apti  junctus,  per  quod  dictum  est  partibus  prce- 
dictiSy  quhd  replacitent  videlicet^  qubd  prcedictus  H.  respondeat 
ad  narrationem  prcedictam^  et  quhd  prcedictus  S.  replicety  et 
qubd  prcedictus  M.  rejungat^  quousq;  novum  exitum  sive  no 
vos  exitus  inde  bene  junxerint^  vel  in  judicium  placitaverint. 
JEJt  prcedictus  JR.  petit  licenUam  interhquendi^  etc.* 

Thus  have  we  laid  before  the  reader  such  an  account  of 
the  principal  points  in  pleading  as  the  nature  of  our  his- 
torical inquiry  would  allow.  Heading  is  a  branch  of  our 
law  that  consists  of  so  many  unconnected  particulars, 
that  it  is  less  capable,  perhaps,  than  any  other  of  being 
reduced  to  the  compass  of  a  historical  narration.  The 
curiosity  of  pleaders  m  these  reigns  had  made  it  so  com- 
plex, tnat  it  called  for  the  most  laborious  attention  in 
the  student,  and  the  most  vigilant  circumspection  in  the 
practiser. 

When  so  much  anxiety  was  discovered  in  cultivating 
this  branch  of  study,  it  was  impossible  almost  to  avoid 
some  of  the  faults  which  were  before  complained  of  in 
the  lawyers  of  Edward  the  Third's  time.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  pleaders  of  these  times  gave  in  to  much 
refinement,  raising  debates  about  verbal  formalities  as 
points  of  the  greatest  moment;  and  such  was  the  humor 
of  the  age  that  this  captiousness  was  not  discountenanced 

» 12  Edw.  IV.,  6.  «  21  Hen.  VL,  14.  •  East.,  605. 
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by  the  bench.  When  the  philosophy  of  the  times  was  a 
war  of  words,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  a  learned 
profession  should  pay  too  great  a  rerard  to  laborious 
trifles.  The  calamity  has  been  that  after  other  branches 
of  knowledge  took  a  more  liberal  turn,  the  minutiae  of 

f heading  continued  still  to  be  respected  with  a  sort  of  re- 
igious  deference. 

W'hile  we  acknowledge  ourselves  indebted  to  the  prac- 
tisers  of  these  times  for  reducing  to  some  method  the 
plain  and  sensible  lo^ic  of  maintaining  and  defending  a 
suit  in  a  legal  form,  it  cannot  but  be  lamented  that  they 
suffered  to  creep  into  it,  at  the  same  time,  certain  tech- 
nical peculiarities  so  abstruse  and  problematical  as  to 
give  the  science  of  good  pleading  too  much  an  air  of  mys- 
tery (a). 

There  is  no  mention  that  the  king  whose  reign  we  are 
now  reviewing  took  any  personal  concern  in    Thekmgand 
providing  for  the  improvement  of  our  law,  or    «<»'««n»«n^- 
showed  any  reasonable  regard  for  it. 

Upon  the  whole  the  law  was  left  to  itself  to  maintain  its 
ground  as  it  could,  amidst  the  convulsions  which  the  na- 
tion underwent  during  great  part  of  this  period.  During 
the  reign  of  Richard  XL  the  dignity  of  the  law,  together 
with  the  honor  of  the  kingdom,  through  the  weakness 
of  that  prince,  and  the  diflBculties  occurring  in  his  gov- 
ernment, seemed  somewhat  to  decline.  When  the  law  had 
taken  this  unfavorable  turn,  it  required  every  encourage- 
ment from  the  settled  state  of  things  in  the  reigns  of 
Hen.  IV.  and  V.  to  recover  itself.  This  it  effectuafiy  did, 
and,  having  gathered  strength,  it  began  to  flourish  in  a 
manner  which  enabled  it  to  withstand  all  shocks  from  the 
political  world. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  while  the 
nation  was  in  arms,  and  the  throne  was  overturned  by 

(a)  It  was  held  that  if  a  defendant  pleaded  no  rach  arbitrament  made  or 
delivered  to  him,  it  was  "  double "  ( Year-Book,  10  Edw.  /F.,  fol.  6 ;  5  Hen, 
VII.,  fol.  7 ;  15  Hen,  VH,  fol.  10) ;  a  mere  technicality,  because  an  award 
was  not  *^  made ''  until  it  was  delivered,  as  would  be  the  case  with  any  deed. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  technicalities  were  comparatively  harm- 
less in  parole  pleading  when  the  defect  could  be  instantly  amended,  but  be- 
came very  senous  when  pleadings  were  in  "  writing."  The  necessity  for 
pleading  was  based  upon  the  injustice  of  allowing  a  party  to  succeed  at  the 
trial  on  evidence  of  a  defence  of  which  he  had  given  the  other  no  notice 
(22  Hen.  VI,,  33;  21  ^n.  F/.,  6). 
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Buccessive  revolutions,  the  courts  of  law  enjoyed  an  entire 

{)eace,  and  justice  was  administered  with  a  precision, 
earning,  and  effect  that  was  not  surpassed  in  any  times 
before  or  since.  Both  this  reign  and  next  abounded  with 
eminent  lawyers. 
Though  the  commons  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.^  were 
jadioaturain  chcckcd  iu  their  attempt  to  partake  in  the 
parliament,  judicial  authority  of  the  king  and  lords,  and 
the  letter  of  the  resolution  then  passed  stood  on  record 
against  them;  yet  such  a  solemn  declaration  that  their 
assent  was  necessary  to  all  statutes^  joined  to  some  reason- 
ing on  the  question,  at  lenfi^th  led  to  the  establishment  of 
this  legislative  right.  The  king  and  lords,  however, 
went  on  making  awards  on  petitions  during  the  reign  of 
Henrv  IV.  and  those  that  followed  ;  till  at  last  it  became 
too  clear  that  all  these,  as  alterations,  in  that  particular 
instance  of  the  law,  could  no  longer  with  propriety  be 
called  judgments  or  awards,  but  were  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  legislative  acts,  and  as  such  should  be  assented 
to  by  the  whole  parliament.  We  shall  presently  see  the 
steps  which  led  to  establish  the  practice  conformably  with 
this  opinion. 

The  criminal  part  of  the  original  judicature  in  parlia- 
ment was  exercised  in  numberless  instances  during  this 
period,  and  frequently  assisted  the  reigning  party  in  de- 
stroying their  enemies,  when  the  common  tribunals  (sum- 
mary as  even  they  were)  could  not,  consistently  with  the 
color  of  legal  formality,  completely  execute  their  ven- 
geance. We  have  no  intimation  that  the  commons  were 
at  all  desirous  of  taking  any  part  in  these  judgments.  In 
a  former  reign,^  the  lords  temporal,  with  the  king's  assent, 
adjudged  that  several  lords,  two  knights,  and  others,  who 
had  been  taken  and  beheaded  as  traitors  and  rebels,  should 
forfeit  all  their  lands  in  fee  which  they  had  such  a  day, 
with  all  their  goods  and  chattels;  to  which  judgment  all 
the  lords  present  put  their  names.*  This  could  not  be  con- 
sidered as  a  judgment  secundum  legem  et  consuetudinem 
Anglice^  as  it  gave,  contrary  to  the  common  law,  a  forfeit- 
ure of  lands  after  the  death  of  the  parties,  and  that,  too, 
where  some  of  them  were  commoners.  This  could  only 
operate  as  a  legislative  act. 

^  Vide  ante.  «  Hen.  IV.  »  Pari  HiML,  vol.  ii.,  64. 
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Sir  John  Mortimer  having  been  committed  to  the  Tower 
on  suspicion  of  high  treason,  had  escaped,  and  was  in  2 
Hen.  VI.  indicted  for  that  escape:  being  again  appre- 
hended, he  was  brought  before  parliament,  and  judgment 
was  given  against  him  upon  the  indictment.  This  was 
a  judicial  act  of  the  legislative  kind,  if  it  may  be  so 
called,  which  it  does  not  appear  the  commons  nad  any 
share  in,  nor  did  they  make  any  protestation  in  support 
of  their  pretension.  These  are  selected  out  of  many  cases 
of  the  like  kind  during  the  period  of  which  we  are  now 
writing. 

Though  the  house  of  commons  had  acquired  great 
weight  m  the  constitution  during  these  reigns,  particu- 
larly under  the  house  of  Lancaster,  there  is  no  mention 
of  their  having  concerned  themselves  in  these  parliament- 
ary judgments  of  life  and  death. 

•  "Richard  11.  raised  money  upon  the  subject  without  con- 
sent of  parliament,  a  stretch  of  prerogative  which  neither 
Henry  IV.,  V.,  nor  VI.  ever  attempted.  It  is  remarked 
of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  that  its  princes  always  paid  a 
regard  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  a  policy  to  which  they 
adnered  probably  to  avoid  exciting  any  spirit  to  question 
their  title  to  the  throne.  This  temper  in  the  crown  con- 
tributed to  raise  the  house  of  commons  into  great  considera- 
tion during  these  reigns;  they  became  more  jealous  of 
their  rank  in  the  state  than  ever,  and  particularly  on  this 
subject  of  taxation.  It  is  to  be  attributed  to  this,  that 
when  Edward  IV.  invented  a  new  method  of  raising 
money  without  assent  of  parliament,  it  was  thought  pru- 
dent to  give  it  the  gentle  name  of  benevolence. 

There  happened  in  31  Hen.  VI.  a  fact  which  greatly  in- 
fringed the  privileges  of  this  rising  part  of  the  legislature. 
Their  speaker,  Thomas  Thorpe,  was  taken  in  execution  in 
an  action  of  trespass  de  bonis  asportatis^  at  the  suit  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  then  president  of  the  parliament.  The 
commons  made  a  representation  of  this  to  the  king  and 
lords,  and  they  consulted  the  judges,  who  were  of  opinion, 
that  if  a  member  of  parliament  was  arrested  for  any  cause 
but  treason,  felony,  or  surety  of  the  peace,  or  for  a  judg- 
ment had  before  parliament,  it  was  usual  for  such  person 
to  be  discharged  from  the  arrest.  But,  notwithstanding 
this  direct  and  express  opinion,  the  lords  came  to  a  reso- 
lution, that  the  speaker  should  continue  in  custody,  not- 
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withstanding  his  privilege  of  member  and  speaker.^  The 
commons  acquiesced  in  tnis  resolution  and  chose  another 
speaker  in  his  place.  This  temper  in  the  commons  can 
only  be  accounted  for  from  the  prevailing  prejudice  in  fa- 
vor of  that  great  pretender  to  the  throne. 

There  seems  to  be  the  same  irregularity  in  criminal  pro- 
ceedings as  in  the  former  periods.  Even  in  a  time  of  tran- 
quillity, and  under  the  administration  of  the  good  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  a  state-criminal  was 
sentenced  without  any  trial.  Sir  John  Mortimer  had 
been  committed  to  prison,  and,  having  escaped,  was  in- 
dicted for  that  escape :  the  indictment  was  removed  into 
the  house  of  lords,  where  he  was  adjudged  guilty,  and  was 
executed.  However,  here  had  been  an  examination  by 
the  jury  at  least  who  found  the  bill ;  and  we  have  seen 
that,  in  the  early  ages  of  our  law,  that  was  the  utmost 
which  a  prisoner  was  entitled  to.*  • 

In  27  Henry  VI.  we  find  a  very  singular  proceeding 
against  the  Duke  of  Suffolk.  This  nobleman  was  im- 
peached by  the  commons.  The  duke  upon  his  knees  de- 
nied the  whole  charge  before  the  lords.  At  length  the 
king  sent  for  all  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  then  in 
town  to  his  chamber.  There  the  chancellor  put  the  ques- 
tion to  the  duke,  which  way  he  would  be  tried :  to  this 
the  duke  answered  by  referring  to  his  former  denial  of 
the  charge;  and,  protesting  his  innocence,  put  himself 
entirely  on  the  king's  mercy  and  award.  Then  the  chan- 
cellor, by  the  king's  command,  pronounced  this  sentence: 
"  That,  since  the  duke  did  not  put  himself  on  his  peer- 
age, the  king  as  to  the  articles  of  treason  was  doubtful ; 
and  as  to  the  articles  of  misprision,  the  king,  not  asjvdge 
by  the  advice  of  the  lords^  but  as  one  to  whose  order  the  duke 
had  submitted  himself,  did  banish  him  the  realm  and 
other  his  dominions  for  five  years."  After  this,  the  lord 
high-constable  stood  up  on  behalf  of  the  bishops  and  lords, 
and  required  it  to  be  enrolled,  that  the  said  judgment  was 
by  the  king's  own  rule,  and  not  by  their  assent ;  and  also 
required,  that  neither  they  nor  theirheirs  should  by  this 
example  be  barred  of  their  peerage  and  privileges.' 

The  memorials  of  the  law  during  this  period  consist  in 
the  statutes,  rolls  of  parliament,  the  Year-Books,  and  some 

»  Crotton,  661 ;  fVir/.  Hi$L,  Tol.  u.,  287.  »  Par/.  Hist.y  vol.  u.,  273. 

'  Vide  vol.  ii. 
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law  treatises.  Many  inconveniences  still  arose  from  the 
ancient  method  of  making:  the  statutes  from  _ 
the  petition  and  answer  on  the  parliament  roll.  ""  '^"'-- 
To  remedy  these,  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VL 
or  beginning  of  Edward  IV.  the  practice  was  introduced 
of  putting  the  provisions  intended  to  be  made  into  the  full 
and  complete  form  of  an  act  of  parliament,  in  the  lirst  in- 
stance, which  was  the  identical  instrument  that  received 
the  king's  assent.  To  this  they  used  to  prefix  this  title : 
Item  qucedam  petitio  ezhibita  fait  in  hoc  parliainento  formam 
ACTUS  in  se  continens^  a  title  which  imported  in  the  terms 
of  it  a  remembrance  of  the  ancient  method  of  preferring 
a  petition.  This  title  is  now  disused ;  but,  excepting  that 
circumstance,  this  is  the  present  way  of  passing  acts  of 
parliament.  The  language  of  the  statutes  during  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VI.  and  Ildward  IV.  was  sometimes  Eng- 
lish, but  more  usually  French. 

Of  the  Year-Books  of  Henry  VI.  and  his  successors  it 
may  be  said,  that  both  the  matter  and  style  ^  ^ 
of  them  are  more  suited  to  the  reading  of  a  ^ 
modern  lawyer  than  any  of  the  former ;  so  that  they  are 
much  more  worthy  of  notice  than  those  of  the  preceding 
reigns.  They  contain  a  fuller  account  of  what  passed  in 
court ;  questions  of  law  are  more  thoroughly  debated,  and 
the  opinions  of  the  judges  given  more  at  length.  The 
second  part  of  Henry  VL  and  the  whole  of  Edward  IV., 
particularly  the  long  Quint,  as  it  is  called,  are  full  of  ex- 
cellent learning.  Ihe  first  part  of  Henry  VL  is  pro- 
nounced by  a  great  lawyer  to  be  more  barren,  spending 
itself  in  much  learning  of  little  moment,  and  long  since 
out  of  use.* 

The  other  productions  of  the  lawyers  of  this  period 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  are  some  law  treatises.  One 
of  these  is  Fortescue's  book,  De  Laudibua  Legem  Anglice  ; 
the  other  is  Littleton's  Tenures;  to  which  may  be  added 
Statham's  Abridgment. 

Sir  John  Fortescue,  who  had  been  some  time  chief-jus- 
tice of  the  king's  bench,  is  said  to  have  written 
this  work,  De  Ixivdibus  Legem  Anglice^  while  he      **'**^"** 
was  enduring  an  exile  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
others  of  the  Lancastrian  party,  in  France.    Sir  John  was 

» Hale's  HisL,  176. 
VOL.  in.— 63  2P 
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then  made  chancellor,  and  in  that  character  he  supposes 
himself  holding  a  conversation  with  the  young  prince  on 
the  nature  and  excellence  of  the  laws  of  England,  compared 
with  the  civil  law,  and  the  laws  of  other  countries.  He 
considers  at  length  the  mode  of  trying  matters  of  fact  by 
jury,  and  shows  how  it  excels  that  by  witnesses.  He  in- 
forms us,  that  some  of  our  princes  wished  to  introduce  the 
civil  law  merely  for  the  sake  of  governing  ^  in  the  arbitrary 
way  allowed  oy  that  law,  which  declares,  quod  prmeipi 
placuitj  legis  habet  vigorem.  He  then  proceeds  to  examine 
some  other  points  of  diflference  between  the  civil  and  com- 
mon law,  always  deciding  in  favor  of  our  own,  particularly 
in  the  following  instances :  the  bastardizing  the  issue  bom 
before  wedlock,  partus  non  sequitur  ventrem  sed  sequitur 
patrem  ;  guardianship  committed  to  those  who  could  not 
by  law  succeed  to  the  inheritance ;  and  in  the  punishment 
of  theft,  no  regard  paid  to  a  distinction  between  factum 
mamfestum  et  non  manifestum.  He  concludes  his  book  with 
a  short  account  of  the  societies  where  the  law  of  England 
was  studied,  the  degrees  and  ranks  in  the  profession,  and 
with  the  manner  in  which  they  were  conferred ;  to  these 
are  subjoined  some  short  remarks  on  the  conduct  and  delay 
of  suits. 

This  treatise  seems  to  be  intended  as  an  introduction  to 
some  more  particular  work  on  the  English  law,  the  object 
of  it  being  rather  to  take  off  the  discredit  which  some 
civilians  had  endeavored  to  throw  on  it,  and  to  promote  a 
more  general  acquaintance  with  it  among  persons  who  did 
not  study  it  professionally.  It  displays  sentiments  upon 
liberty  and  limited  government  which  one  would  hardly 
expect  to  find  in  a  writer  of  this  period.  There  runs 
through  the  whole  an  air  of  probity  and  piety  that  con- 
centrates the  attention  of  the  reader.  This  is  the  princi- 
pal work  of  our  author,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  some 
others  of  less  note. 

The  flourishing  state  of  the  law  during  this  period  may 

Mi8c«iiane<ms  bc  collected  from  a  short  account  of  the  law 

facto.        societies,  and  some  circumstances  relating  to 

their  members.     We  are  told  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry 

VI.  there  were  ten  lesser  inns,  which  were  called  Inns  of 

Chancery,  each  containing  at  least  one  hundred  students, 

^  Chap.  34-36. 
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and  some  a  great  many  more.  These  were  designed  as 
places  for  elementary  studies.  Here  thejr  learned  the 
nature  of  original  and  judicial  writs,  which  were  then 
considered  as  the  first  principles  of  the  law,  and  for  this 
reason  these  inns  were  denominated  from  the  chancery. 
When  young  men  had  made  some  progress  here,  and  were 
more  advanced  in  years,  then  they  were  admitted  into  the 
inns  of  court.  Of  these  there  were  four  in  number,  which 
we  have  before  mentioned  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  TI.  and 
III.^  The  least  of  these,  it  is  said,  contained  two  hundred 
students.* 

We  are  informed  by  a  writer  of  this  time,  that  a  student 
could  not  reside  in  the  inns  of  court  for  less  than  £28  per 
annum,  and  proportionably  more  if  he  had  a  servant,  as 
most  of  them  had.  For  this  reason,  the  students  of  the 
law  were  generally  sons  of  persons  of  quality.  Knights, 
barons,  and  the  greatest  nobility  of  the  kingdom  often 
placed  their  children  here,  not  so  much  to  make  the  laws 
their  study,  as  to  form  their  manners,  and  preserve  them 
from  the  contagion  of  vicious  habits :  for,  says  the  same 
author,  all  trice  was  there  discountenanced  and  banished^  and 
everythina  good  and  virtuous  was  taught  there  ;  musie^  danmng^ 
singing y  history  sacred  and  profane^  and  other  accomplishments} 

The  degree  of  serjeant-at-law  was  considered  in  a  venr 
respectable  light:  none  could  be  a  judge  in  the  kings 
bench  or  common  pleas,  but  one  who  had  been  first  a  Ser- 
jeant ;  nor  was  a  person  to  be  called  to  the  degree  of 
Serjeant  till  he  had  been  in  the  general  study  of  the  law 
above  mentioned  at  least  for  sixteen  years,  which  probably 
meant  from  his  first  entrance  at  an  inn  of  chancery.  The 
ceremony  and  expense  attending  a  call  of  Serjeants  was  at 
this  time  very  great :  in  general,  about  seven  or  eight  were 
called  at  a  time ;  and  on  that  occasion,  says  our  author, 
there  were  revels  and  feasting  for  seven  days  together,  ew 
at  a  coronation.  The  expense  each  serjeant  was  at  seldom 
fell  short  of  £260,  out  of  which  one-sixth  was  usually  ex- 
pended on  rings.  Sir  John  Fortescue,  to  whom  we  are 
obliged  for  all  this  information,  says,  that  it  cost  him  £50 
in  rings :  we  may  conjecture  from  this  what  the  profits  of 
practice  must  have  been.*  They  were  generally  called  the 
king^s  Serjeants,  because  they  were  called  to  this  honor  by 

*  Vide  (xnU,  c.  xii.,  xvi.  •  Ibid. 

*  Fortesc.,  dt  Laud,  c  49.  *  Ibid.,  c  50. 
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the  king's  writ ;  and  they  had  a  salary  from  the  crown,  as 
well  as  the  king's  attorney. 

It  seems  that  learned  apprentices  were  not  always  ambi- 
tious of  the  state  and  degree  of  a  Serjeant ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  when  called  thereto,  some  of  them  had  tried 
all  ways  to  avoid  it.  There  is  an  instance  of  this  in  the 
fifth  year  of  Henry  V.,  in  John  Martin,  William  Rabing- 
ton,  William  Pole,  William  Westbury,  John  June,  and 
Thomas  Rolfe,  six  grave  and  famous  apprentices,  who, 
having  writs  delivered  to  them  to  take  the  state  and  degree 
of  Serjeant,  returnable  in  Michaelmas  term,  and  having 
in  vain  tried  all  means  of  evading  the  direction  of  the 
writ,  upon  the  return  thereof  in  chancery  made  an  abso- 
lute refusal.  Upon  this  they  were  called  before  the  parlia- 
ment, that  was  then  sitting,  and  there  charged  to  take  upon 
them  the  state  and  degree  of  Serjeants,  which  at  length 
they  consented  to  do.^ 

There  were  usually  in  the  court  of  common  pleas  five 
judges,  sometimes  six,  but  never  more;  in  the  king's 
bench  there  were  sometimes  four,  sometimes  five.  It  is 
said  that  they  did  not  sit  above  three  hours  a  day  in 
court,  and  that  was  from  eight  in  the  morning  to  eleven. 
The  courts  were  not  open  in  the  afternoon ;  but  that  time, 
says  our  author,  was  left  unoccupied,  for  suitors  to  con- 
sult with  their  counsel  at  home.^  The  same  writer  speaks 
of  the  qualifications  of  a  judge  as  not  to  be  attained  but 
per  viginti  annorum  lucvbrationes. 

The  salaries  of  the  judges  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV., 
were  as  follow :  The  chief-oaron  and  other  barons  had  40 
marks  per  annum ;  the  chief  of  the  king's  bench  and  of 
the  common  pleas,  £40  per  annum ;  the  other  justices  in 
either  court,  40  marks.^  But  the  gains  of  the  practisers 
had  become  so  great,  that  they  could  hardly  be  tempted 
to  accept  a  place  on  the  bench  with  such  low  salaries : 
therefore,  in  18  Henry  VL,  the  judges  of  all  the  courts 
at  Westminster,  together  with  the  king's  attorney  and 
Serjeants,  exhibited  a  petition  in  parliament  concerning 
the  regular  payment  of  their  salaries,  and  perquisites  of 
robes.  The  king  assented  to  their  request,  and  order  was 
taken  for  increasing  their  income,  which  afterwards  be- 
came larger,  and  more  fixed :  this  consisted  of  a  salary, 

»  Rot.  ParL,  An.  5  Hen.  V.,  2  Inst.,  24.  »  Dugd.  Orig,,  106. 

'  Fortesc.^  de  Laud,^  c.  51. 
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and  an  allowance  for  robes.  In  1  Edward  IV.,  Markham, 
the  chief-justice  of  the  king's  bench,  had  170  marks  per 
annum  pension,  £5,  6s.  6d.  for  his  winter  robes,  and  the 
same  for  his  Whitsuntide  robes ;  juxta  formam  (says  the 
record)  cujusdam  actus  in  parliamento  18  Henry  VI.^  Most 
of  the  judges  had  the  honor  of  knighthood ;  some  of  them 
were  knights-banneret,  and  some  had  the  order  of  the 
Bath,« 

The  following  is  the  state  of  the  Hospitia^  or  inns,  for 
the  residence  of  professors  of  the  law  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VI. 

Part  of  Serjeant's  Inn,  in  Chancery  Lane,  was  inhabited 
by  some  Serjeants  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.,  when  it  was 
called  Faryndon's  Inn :  the  inheritance  of  it  belonged  to 
the  bishops  of  Ely.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  the  whole 
house  was  demised  to  the  judges  and  apprentices  of  the 
law,  as  appears  by  sums  accounted  for  to  the  bishop.  In 
9  Henry  vl.,  it  obtained  the  name  of  Hospitium  Justitiari- 
arum.  In  2  Richard  III.,  there  is  a  lease  of  it  under  the 
name  of  Hospitium  vocatum  Serjeanfs  Inn;  this  demise  is 
at  £4  per  annum. '  It  appears  in  21  Henry  VI.,  that  the 
Serjeants  then,  if  riot  before,  held  Serjeant  s  Inn,  in  Fleet 
Street,  under  a  demise  from  the  dean  and  chapter  of  York, 
at  the  rent  of  ten  marks  per  annum.'  There  was  also 
Scrope's  Inn,  inhabited  by  Serjeants,  which  was  sometimes 
/  called  Serjeant's  Inn.  This  was  an  inn  during  the  reign 
/  of  Richard  III.,  and  was  next  to  Ely  House,  opposite  St. 

Andrew's  Church,  in  Holborn.* 

The  inns  of  court  were  the  four  which  have  already 

been  mentioned.*    The  ten  inns  of  chancery  in  the  reign 

of  Henry  VI.,  were  the  following :  CliflEbrd's  Inn,  which 

(  was  an  inn  of  chancery  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  V., 

and  had  the  sign  of  the  black  lion.  Clement's  Inn  was  a 
residence  for  students  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  if  not 
before.  New  Inn  had  been  a  common  inn  for  travellers, 
and,  from  the  sign  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  it  was  sometimes 
called  Our  Lady  s  Inn.  This  nouse  was  inhabited  by  the 
students  who  removed  from  an  old  inn  of  chancery,  called 
George's  Inn,  near  St.  Sepulchre's  Church,  without  New- 
gate. The  Strand  Inn,  otherwise  Chester  Inn,  from  its 
neighborhood  to  the  Bishop  of  Chester's  house.     This  inn, 

~>~Dugd.  Orig,,  109.  •  Ibid.,  326.  ^  y^j^  ^j^, 

>  Ibid.,  103.  *  Ibid. 
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toffether  with  the  church  of  St.  Mary  le  Strand,  was 
ulled  down  in  Edward  VI. 'a  time,  to  make  room  for 
uilding  Somerset  House.  Thavies  Inn,  we  have  seen, 
was  a  residence  for  students  in  the  reign  of  Edward  HI. 
It  was  granted  in  fee  to  the  benchers  of  Lincoln's  Inn  in 
Edward  VI. 's  time.  Fumival's  Inn,  which  once  belonged 
to  the  Lords  Furnival,  was  an  inn  of  chancery  in  9  Henry 
IV.  The  students  held  it  under  a  lease ;  in  the  time  of 
Edward  VL,  the  inheritance  was  in  the  then  Lord  Shrews- 
bury, who  sold  it  to  the  society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  under 
whom  the  society  of  Purnival's  Inn  were  afterwards  ten- 
ants. Staple  Inn  was  an  inn  of  chancery  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  V.  The  inheritance  of  it  was  granted  in  20  Henry 
Vni.  to  the  society  of  Gray's  Inn.  Barnard's  Inn  was 
a  law  society  in  the  time  of  Henry  VL  The  tenth  was 
perhaps  George's  Inn,  before  mentioned.  These  inns  of 
chancery  became  all  of  them  appendages  to  one  or  other 
of  the  inns  of  court,  and  seven  only  are  now  subsisting. 
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